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INTRODUCTION. 
F all the human Sciences, that 
concerning Man, is certainly the 2 1 
moſt worthy of Man, and the 7 — 
moſt neceſſary Part of Knowledge. fewer. 
2 BY We find ourſelves in this World | 
ſurrounded - with a Variety of Objects; we have Powers 
and Faculties fitted to deal with them, and are happy or 
miſerable in proportion as we know how to frame a right 
Judgment of Things, and ſhape our Actions agreeably to 
the Circumſtances in which weare placed. No Study therefore 
is more important than that which introduces us to the Know- 
ledge of qurſelves. Hereby we become acquainted with the Ex- 
tent and Capacity of the human Mind, and learning to diſtin» 
guiſh what Objects it is ſuited to, and in what manner it 
muſt proceed, in order to compaſs its Ends, we arrive 
degrees at that Juſtneſs and Truth of Underſtanding, whi 
is the great Perfection of a rational Being. 
II. Ir we look attentively into Things, and 
ſurvey them in their full ” — —— | 
riſing one above another in various Degrees of E- 
minence. Among the manimate Parts of Matter, 
ſome exhibit nothing worthy our Attention, 
their Parts ſeem as it were jumbled together by mere Chance, 
Vor, II. bb B * not 
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nor can we diſcover. any Beauty, Order, or Regularity in 
their Compoſition. 4 others — diſcern the fineſt A- 
rangement, and a certain Elegance of Contexture, that makes 
us affix to them a Notion of Worth and Excellence. Thus 
Metals, and precious Stones, are conceived as far ſurpaſſing 
thoſe unformed Maſſes of Earth, that lie every where expoſed 
to view. If we trace Nature onward, and purſue her through 
the vegetable and animal Kingdoms, we find her {till multiply- 
ing her Perfections, and riſing by a juſt Gradation, from mere 


Mechaniſm to Perception, and. from Perception in All its | 


various Degrees, to Reaſon and Underſtanding. 
Uſefulneſs of II. BuT though Reaſon be the Boundary, by 
Culture, ant which Man is diſtinguiſhed from the other Crea- 
8 tures that ſurround. him, yet we are far from 
Lopich, finding it the fame in afl. Nor is this Inequality 
to be wholly aſcribed to the original Make of 
Men's Minds, or the —— of their natural Endow- 
ments. For if we look abroad into the ſeveral Nations of the 
World, ſome are over-run with Ignorance and Barbarity, 
others flouriſh in Learning and the Sciences; and what is yet 
more remarkable, the ſame People have in different Ages been 
diſtinguiſhed by theſe very oppoſite Characters. It is there- 
fore by Culture, and a due Application of the Powers of our 
Minds, that we increaſe their 1 and carry human 
Reaſon to Perfection. Where this Method is followed, 


Knowledge and Strength of Underſtanding never fail to 


enſue ; where it is neglected, we remain ignorant of our own 


Worth, and thoſe latent Qualities of the Soul, by which ſhe | 
is fitted to ſurvey this vaſt Fabrick of the World, to ſcan 3 


the Heavens, and fearch into the Cauſes of Things, lie bu- 


ried in Darkneſs and Obſcurity. No Part of Knowledge 


therefore yields a fairer Proſpect of Improvement, than that 


which takes account of the Underſtanding, examines its 


Powers and Faculties, and ſhews the Ways by which it 


comes to attain its various Notions of Things. his is pro- 
perly the Deſign of Logick, which may be juſtly ſtiled the 


Hiſtory of the human Mind, inaſmuch as it traces the Pro- 


greſs of our Knowledge, from our firſt and ſimple Percepti- 1 
ons, through all their different Combinations, and all thoſe ? 


numerous Deductions that reſult, from variouſly comparing 
them one with another. It is thus that we are let into the 
natural Frame and Contexture of our own Minds, and learn 


in what manner we ought to conduct our Thoughts, in order | 


to arrive at Truth, and avoid Error. Weſee how to build 


one Diſcovery vpon another, and by preſerving the 7 of 
' ea- 
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Reaſonings uniform and unbroken, to purſue the Relations of 
Things through all their Labyrinths and Windings, and at 
length exhibit them to the View of the Soul, with all the 
Advantages of Light and Conviction. | 

IV. BuT as the Underſtanding in advancing 
from one Part of Knowledge to another, proceeds O of 
by a juſt Gradation, and exerts various Acis, oe a 
according to the different Progreſs it has made, Logicians 
have been careful to note theſe ſeveral Steps, and have diftin- 
guiſhed them in their Writings by the Name of the Operati- 
ons of the Mind. Theſe they make four in Number, and 
agreeably to that, have divided the whole Syſtem of Logick 
into four Parts, in which theſe Acts are ſeverally explain- 
ed, and the Conduct and Procedure of the Mind, in its diffe- 
rent Stages of Improvement, regulated by proper Rules and 
Obſervations. Now, in order to judge how far Logicians 
have followed Nature, in this Difinction of the Power of 
the Underſtanding, let us take a ſhort View of the Mind, and 
the manner of its Progreſs, according to the Experience we 
have of it in ourſelves, and fee whither the Chain of our own 
Thoughts will without Conſtraint lead us. | 
* sr then, we find ourſelves ſurrounded 
with a Vatiety of Objects, which acting diffe- 
rently upon our Senſes, convey diſtinet Impreſſions into 
the Mind, and thereby rouſe the Attention and Notice of the 
Underſtanding. By reflecting too on what paſſes within us, 
we become ſenſible of the Operations of our own Minds, and 
attend to them as 2a new Set of Impreſſions. But in all this 
there is only bare Conſciouſneſs. The Mind, without pro- 
ceeding any fatther, takes notice of the Impreſſions that are 
made upon it, and views Things in order, as they ne 
themfelves one after another. This Attention of the Under- 
ſtanding to the Objects acting upon it, whereby it becomes 
ſenlible of the Impreffions they make, is called by Logicians 
Perception; and the Notices themſclves, as they exiſt in the 
Mind, and are there treaſured up to be the Materials of 
Mer, and Knowledge, are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 

ic dhe | 

VI. Bor the Mind does not always reſt ſatiſ- 2 
fied in the bare View and 3 of its 7 1 
Ideas. It is of a more active and buſy Nature, and likes 
to be aſſembling them together, and comparing them one 
with another. In this complicated View of Things, it readily 
diſcerns, that ſome agree and others diſagree, and joins or 
ſeparates them according to this Perception, Thus upon com- 

B 2 paring 
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paring the Idea of two added to two, with the Idea of four, 
we at firſt Glance perceive their Agreement, and there- 
upon pronounce that two and two are equal to four. Again, 
that white is not black, that five is leſs than ſeven, are 
Truths to which we 2 aſſent, as ſoon as we com- 
pare thoſe Ideas together. his is the firſt and ſimpleſt 
Act of the Mind, in determining the Relations of Things, 
when by a bare Attention to its own Ideas, comparing any 
two of them. together, it can at once ſee how far they are 
connected or d:sjoined. The Knowledge thence derived is 
called intuitive, as requiring no Pains or Examination; and 
the Act of the Mind aſſembling its Ideas together, and join- 
ing or disjoining them according to the Reſult of its Percep- 


tions, is what Logicians term Judgment. 


VII. InTurT1ON aftords the higheſt degree of 

. Certainty, it breaks in with an irreſiſtible Light 
upon the Underſtanding, and leaves no room for Doubt or 
elitation. Could we in all Caſes, by thus putting two 
Ideas together, diſcern immediately their Agreement or Diſa- 
reement, we ſhould be exempt from Error,. and all its fatal 
nſequences. But it ſo happens, that many of our Ideas 


Reaſoning. 


- are of ſuch a Nature, that they cannot-be thus examined in 


Concert, or by any immediate Application one to another; 
and then it becomes neceſſary, to find out ſome other Ideas, 
that will admit of this Application, that by means. of them 
we may diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement we ſearch | 
for. Thus the Mind wanting to know the Agreement or 
Diſagreement in Extent, between two incloſed Fields, which 
it cannot ſo put together, as to diſcover their Equality or 
Inequality, by an immediate Compariſon, caſts about for 

ſome dhe Idea, which by being applied firſt to the 
one, and then to the other, will diſcover the Relation it 
is in queſt of. Accordingly it. aſſumes ſome ſtated Length, 
as a Yard, Sc. and meaſuring the Fields, one after the 


. "other, comes by that means to the Knowledge of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement in queſtion. The intervening 3 


Ideas, made uſe of on theſe Occaſions, are called Proofs; 
and the Exerciſe of the Mind in finding them out, and ap- 
plying them for the Diſcovery of the Truths it is in ſearch 3 
of, is what we term Reaſoning. And here let it be ob- 
ſerved, that the Knowledge gained by Reaſoning, is a Deduc- 
tion from our intuitive Perceptions, and ultimately found- 
ed on them. Thus in the Caſe before-mentioned, having 


found by meaſuring, that one of the Fields makes three- 


ſcore ſquare Yards, and the other only fifty-five, we thence 
conclude 
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A conclude, that the firſt Field is larger than the ſecond. Here 
, the two firſt Perceptions are plainly intuitive, and gained by 
"= an immediate Application of the Meaſure of a Yard to the 
| two Fields, one after another. The Concluſion, though 
it produces no leſs certain Knowledge, yet differs from the 
t others in this, that it is not obtained by an immediate Com- 
pariſon of the Ideas contained in it one with another, but is 
a Deduction from the two preceding Judgments, in which 
= theſe Ideas are ſeverally compared with a third, and their 
g Relation thereby diſcovered. We ſee therefore, that Rea- 
d ſoning is '2 much more complicated Act of the Mind than 
= ſimple Judgment, and neceſſarily preſuppoſes it, as bein 
ultimately founded on the Perceptions thence gained, — 
implying the various Compariſon of them one with another. 
This is the great Exerciſe of the human Faculties, and the 
chief Inſtrument by which we puſh on our Diſcoveries and 
enlarge our Knowledge. A Quickneſs of Mind to find out 
intermediate Ideas, and apply them ſkilfully in determining 
the Relations of Things, is one of the principal Diſtinctions 
among Men, and that which gives ſome fo remarkable a 
Superiority over -others;- that we are apt to look upon 
them as Creatures of another Species. 
VIII. Tuus far we have traced the Progreſs 37624. 
of the Mind in Thinking, and ſeen it riſing by 
natural and eaſy Steps, from its firſt and ſimple Perceptions, 
to the Exerciſe of its higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Faculty. 
Let us now view it in another Light, as enriched with 
Knowledge, and ſtored with a Variety of Diſcoveries, ac- 
quired by the due Application of its natural Powers. It is 
obvious to conſider it in theſe Circumſtances, as taking a 
IF g<neral Survey of its whole Stock of intellectual Acquiſiti- 
ons, diſpoſing them under certain Heads and Claſles, and 
Ving them together, acording to thoſe Connections and De- 
pendencies it diſcerns between them. lt often happens, in 
arrying on our Enquiries from Subject to Subject, that we 
ſtumble upon unexpected Truths, and are encountered by 
Diſcoveries, which our preſent Train of Thinking gave no 
2X Proſpect of bringing in our way. A Man of clear Appre- 
ben ion, and diſtin Reaſon, who after due Search and 
Examination, has maſtered any Part of Knowledge, and 
even made important Diſcoveries in it, beyond what he at 
firſt expected, will not ſuffer his Thoughts to lie jumbled 
together, in the ſame confuſed manner as Chance offered 
them ; he will be for combining them into a regular Syſtem, 
B 3 where 
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where their mutual Dependence may be eaſily traced, and 
Parts ſeem to grow one out of another. This is that Ope- 
ration of the Mind, known by the Name of Diſpoſition or 
Methed, and comes in the laſt in order, according to the 
Diviſion of the Logicians, as preſuppoſing ſome tolerable Mea- 
ſure of Knowledge, before it can have an Opportunity of 
exerting itſelf in any extenſive degree. Pt 
Perception and IX. WE fee then that this fourfold Diſtincti- 
Fadgment, on of the Powers of the Mind into Perception, 
Terms of @ Judgment, Reaſoning and Diſpoſition, as well 
2 as the Order in which they are placed, have a 
real Foundation in Nature, and ariſe from the 
Method and Procedure of our own Thoughts. It is true, there 
are many other Actions and Modifications of the Under- 
ſtanding, beſides thoſe above-mentioned, az Believing, Doubt- 
ing, Aſlenting, Sc. but theſe are all implied in the Act of 
Reaſoning , in the like manner as Comprehending, Abſtracting, X 
Remembering, may be referred to the fiſt Opcration of the 
Mind, or Perception. This will appear more fully in the 
Sequel, when we come to handle the ſcveral Parts of Logick 7 
ſeparately ; at preſent we {ſhall content ourſelves with this 
general Account of Things; only it ſeems neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that Perception and Judgment, in the Propricty of the 
Englih Tongue, have a much more extenſive Signification, 
than Logicians commonly allow them. We not only per- 
ceive the Ideas in our. own Minds, but we are faid allo 3 
to perceive their Agreement or 2 and hence a- 
riſe the common Phraſes of intuitive Perceptions, Perceptions 
of Truth, and of the Juſtneſs of Arguments or Proofs; where 
it is manifeſt, that the Word is applied not only to our 
Judgments, but alſo to our Reaſonings. In a word, whatever 
comes under the View of the Mind, ſo as to be diſtinctl7ß 
repreſented and taken notice of, whether an Idea, Propo- 
ſition, Chain of Reaſoning, or the Order and Connection of 
Things, is thereby rendered an Object of Perception, and 
gives Employment to this firſt and moſt ſimple of our Facul- 
ties. In like manner the Word Judgment is ſeldom in com- 
mon Diſcourſe confined to obvious and ſelf-evident Truths. 
It rather ſignifies thoſe Conje ctures and Gueſſes that we form, 
in Caſes which admit not of undoubted Certainty, and 
where we are left to determine by comparing the various 
Probabilities of Things. Thus a dn of Sagacity and Pene- 
tration, who ſees far into the Humours and Paſſions of Man- 
kind, and ſeldom miſtakes in the Opinions he 8 f 
F 4 I a» 
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Characters and Actions, is ſaid to judge well or think 
X judiciouſly. For theſe Reaſons, it might not be improper 
r to change the common Names of the two firſt Operations 
© or the Mind, calling the one fimple Apprehenſion, and the 
4 other Intuition; which two Words ſeem better to expreſs 
fi their Nature, and the Manner in which they are conver- 
ſant about their ſeveral Object. This Accuracy of Diſtin- 
guiſhing, where there is any the leaſt Difference, is in a 


' peculiar Manner neceſſary in a Treatiſe of Logick, as it 
il Il is the profeſſed Deſign of that Science, to teach us how 
2 co form clear and diſtinct Notions of Things, and thereby 
e avoid being miſled by their Similitude or Reſemblance. 

e X. HAvixo thus given a general Idea of 

i- dme four Operations of the Mind, and traced LL, & 
t. FF their Connection and Dependence one upon an- d into four 
of other, I would next obſerve, that in conſe- 3 
>» gquence of this Diviſion of the Powers of the Excellency. 
de Underſtanding, Logick is alſo divided into four 

e Parts, which treat ſeverally of theſe Acts, and give Rules 
k and Directions for their due Conduct and Regulation. The 
113 Operations themſelves we have from Nature, but how to 
b- 4 exert them juſtly, and employ them with Advantage in 


he the Search of Truth, is a Knowledge that may be ac- 
XX quired by Study and Obſervation. It is certain that we 
meet with falſe Reaſonings as well as juſt. Some Men are 
diſtinguiſhed by an Accuracy of Thinking, and a happy Ta- 
lent of unraveling and throwing Light upon the moſt ob- 
ſcure and intricate Subjects. Others confound the eaſieſt 
Speculations; their Underſtandings ſeem to be formed awry, 
and they are incapable of either conceiving clearly them- 
ſelves, or making their Thoughts intelligible ro others. If 
then we ſet ourſelves carefully to obſerve, what it is that 
makes the one ſucceed ſo well, and how the others come to 
miſcarry, theſe Remarks will furniſh us with an Art of the 
WT higheſt Uſe and Excellency in the Conduct of Life. Now 
WF this is the preciſe Buſineſs of Logich, to explain the Nature of 
the human Mind, and the proper Manner of conducting its 
ſeveral Powers, in order to the Attainment of Truth and 
Knowledge. It lays open thoſe Errors and Miſtakes, we 
are apt through Inattention to run into, and teaches us how 
to diſtinguiſh between Truth, and what carries only the 
Appearance of it. By this means we grow acquainted with 
the Nature and Force of the Underſtanding, ſee what Things 
lie within its Reach, where we may attain Certainty and 
Demonſtration, and when we muſt be contented with bare 
B 4 Probability. 
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l| | Probebility: Theſe Confiderations ſyfficiently evince the 
[ Uſefulneſs and Benefit of this Science, which ought to be 
1 eſtabliſned as the Foundation and Ground-work of all our 
. other Knowledge, if we really wiſh to ſucceed in our En- 
| | quiries. But we ſhall now proceed to treat of its Parts ſe- 
| | parately, according to the Diviſion given of them above. 
| | 
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n I. 
Of the Original of our Ideas, 


Y I, T HE firſt thing we obſerve, when 


I we take a View of what paſſes within Sinpe 4p- 
J us, is, that we are capable of receiv- av ons 
; ng Impreſſions from a Variety of Objects, that 
= diftinct Notices are thereby conveyed into the Underſtand- 
ing, and that we are conſcious of their being there. This 
Attention of the Mind to the Objects acting upon it, is what 
wie call fimple Apprebenſion, and is in Fact the Mind itſelf, 
1 2 a View of Things, as repreſented to it by its own Con- 
I ciouſneſs. It is by this means that we come to be furniſhed 
with all thoſe Ideas about which our Thoughts are employed. 
For being ſenſible of the Impreſſions made upon us, and 
attending to the Perceptions they bring, we can renew them 


again 


* 


* 


FR 
- 


10 Of SIAIE APPREHENSION, Book J. 
again upon Occaſion, even when the Objects that firſt pro- 


duced them are removed. Now our Ideas are nothing elſe 
but theſe renewed Repreſentations of what we have at any 
time perceived and felt, by means of which, things are 
again brought under the View of the Mind, and ſeem to 
have a kind of Exiſtence in it, It is true, we can upon 
many Occaſions combine our Ideas variouſly together, and 
theteby form to ourſelves Repreſentations of things that- never 
had an Exiſtence in Nature, as when we fancy a Centaur, 
or a Golden Mountain; but it is ſtill certain, that the ori- 
ginal. Ideas out of which theſe” are made, are ſuch as have 
been conveyed into the Mind by ſome former Impreſſions. 
It remains therefore to enquire, how we come by our firſt 
Notions and Perceptions of things. Whence does the Un- 
derſtanding derive thoſe original Impreſſions and Characters, 
which it can combine in ſo many different Ways, and re- 

preſent to itſelf under ſuch infinite Varieties? To this 1 


- anſwer, that if we attend carefully to what paſſes in our 3 


own Minde, we ſhall obſerve two Inlets of Knowledge, from 
whence as from two Fountains, the Underſtanding is ſup- 
plied with all the Materials of thinking. a 4 

II. Firsr, outward. Objects, acting upon out 
Alt cer erigi- Senſes, rouze in us a Variety of Perceptions, 
* according to the different manner in which they 27 
from Senſatios: affect us. It is thus that we come by the Ideas 

of Light and Darkneſs, Heat and Cold, Sweet | 

and Bitter, and all thoſe other Impreſſions which we term | 


ſenfible Qualities. "This great Source and Inlet of Know- 5 


ledge, is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Senſation, 3 


as comprehending all the Notices conveyed into the Mind, 
by Impulſes made upon the Organs of Senſe. 1 

III. Bur theſe Ideas, numerous as they are, 
Or RefieZ#im- are wholly derived to us from without; there is 

therefore yet another Source of Impreſſions, 
arifing from the Mind's Attention to its own Acts, when 
turning inwards upon itſelf, it takes a View of the Percep- 
tions that are lodged there, and the various Ways in which 
at employs itſelf about them. For the Ideas furniſhed by 
the . Senſes, give the Mind an Opportunity. of exerting its 


ſeveral Powers; and as all our Thoughts, under whatever 


Form they appear, are attended with Couſcioufneſs, hence 
the Impreſſions they leave, when we come to turn the Eye 
of the Soul upon them, enrich the Underſtanding with a ne- 
Set of Perceptions, no leſs diſtin than thoſe conveyed in | 
by the Senſes. Thus it is that we get Ideas of Thinking, | 

| | Doubtiog | 
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Doubting, Believing, lng, &c. which are the different 
Acts and Workings of our Minds, repreſented to us by cur 
own Conſciouſneſs. This ſecond Source of Ideas is called 
Reflection, and evidently preſuppoſes Senſation, as the Im- 
preſſions it furniſhes, are only of the various Powers of the 
Underſtanding, employed about Perceptions already in the 
Mind. 
IV. Tus Conſiderations, if we duly attend 

to them, will give us a clear and diſtin&t View R and Pro- 
of the natural Procedure of the human Intel- 3 
lect, in its Advances to Knowledge. We can 

have no Perception of the Operations of our own Minds 
until they are exerted; nor can they be exerted before the 
Underſtanding is furniſhed with Ideas about which to em- 
ploy them; and as theſe Ideas, that give the firſt Employ- 
ment to our Faculties, are evidently the Perceptions of Lal. 
it is plain, that all our Knowledge muſt begin here. This 
then is the firſt Capacity of the human Mind, that it is fit- 
ted to receive the Impreſſions made upon it by out ward Ob- 
jets affecting the Senſes; which Impreſſions thus derived 
into the Underſtanding, and there lodged for the View of the 
Soul, employ it in various Acts of Perceiving, Remembering, 
Conſidering, &c. all which are attended with an internal 
Feeling and Conſciouſneſs. And this leads us to the ſecond 
Step the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, viz. 
that it can by its own Conſciouſneſs repreſent to itſelf theſe 
its ſeveral Workings and Operations, and thereby furniſh 
the Underſtanding with a new Stock of Ideas. From theſe 
ſimple Beginnings, all our Diſcoveries take their Riſe ; for 
the Mind thus provided with its original Characters and No- 
tices of Things, has a Power of combining, modifying, and 
examining them in an infinite Variety of Lights, by which 
means it is enabled to enlarge the Objects of its Perception, 
and finds _it ſelf poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtable Stock of Mate- 
rials, It is in the various Compariſon of theſe Ideas, accord- 


ing to ſuch Combinations of them as ſeem beſt to ſuit its 


Ends, that the Underſtanding exerts itſelf in the Acts of 
Judging and N by which the capacious Mind of 
an puſhes on its Views of Things, adds Diſcovery to 
Diſcovery, and often extends its Thoughts beyond the ut- 
moſt Bounds of the Univerſe. Thus we fee as it were at 
one Glance, the whole Progreſs of. the Soul, from the very 
Dawnings of Perception, till it reaches the Perfection of 
human Knowledge; nor ſhall we among all its vaſt Stock 
of Diſcoveries, -or that infinite Variety of Conceptions where- 
| of 
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12 F SiMPLE APPREHENSION, Book I. 
of they conſiſt, be able to find one original Idea which is 


not derived from Senſation or Reflection, or one complex 


Idea, which is not made up of thoſe original ones. 
| V. HavinG thus ſhewn how the Mind comes 
; Divifion of to be firſt furniſhed with Ideas, we ſhall next 
n proceed to the Conſideration of the Ideas them- 
complex, ſelves, and endeavour to give ſuch an Account 
; of them, as will beſt ſerve to explain their ſeveral 
Appearances, and the Manner in which they are formed. It 
1s evident from what has been ſaid above, that they all fall 
naturally under theſe two Heads. Firſt thoſe original Im- 
preflions that are conveyed into the Mind by Senſation and 
Reflection, and which exiſt there ſimple, uniform, and with- 
out any Shadow of Variety. Secondly, thoſe more complex 
Notions of Things that reſult from the various Combina- 
tions of our ſimple Ideas, whether they are conceived to co- 
exiſt of themſelves in any particular Subject, or are united 
and joined together by the Mind, enlarging its Conceptions 
of Things. and purſuing the Ends and Purpoſes of Know- | 
ledge. Theſe two Clafles comprehend our whole Stock of © 
Ideas; and when conſidered {ſeparately in that Order, wherein 

they moſt naturally ſeem to * themſelves to our Thoughts, 
will, I hope, give ſuch a View of the Conduct and Manner 
of the Mind, as may contribute not a little to introduce us 
to an Acquaintance with ourſelves, and make us ſenſible of 
the Capacity and Extent of the human Intellect. We pro- 
ceed therefore to a more particular Account of this Diviſion 


of our Ideas. 


— 


CHAP, IL 
Of fimple Ideas. 


ae Ideas I. HE firſt Claſs of our Ideas are thoſe 
"what, which I diftinguiſh by the Name of 


{imple Perception; becauſe they exiſt 
in the Mind under one uniform Appearance, without Va- 
riety or Compoſition. For 'tho* external Objects, convey 
at once into the Underſtanding, many different Ideas all 
united together, and making as it were one Whole; yet 
the Impreſſions themſelves are evidently diſtinct, and are 
conceived by the Mind, each under a Form peculiar to oe 
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Thus the Ideas of Colour, Extenſion, and Motion, may be 
taken in at one and the ſame Time, from the ſame Body ; 
yet theſe three Perceptions are as diſtinct in themſelves, as 
if they all proceeded from different Objects, or were exhi- 
bited to our Notice at different Times. We are therefore 
carefully to diſtinguiſh between our ſimple and primitive 
Conceptions, and thoſe different Combinations of them, which 
rare often ſuggeſted to the Mind, by ſingle Objects acting 
upon it. The firſt conſtitute our 22 Notices of Things, 
and are not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas, but enter 
by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. They are alſo the Ma- 
| IM terials out of which all the others, how complex and com- 
X plicated ſoever, are formed; and therefore ought deſervedly 
to be looked on as-the Foundation and Ground-work of our 
Knowledge. 

II. Now if we take a Survey of theſe Ideas, 
and their ſeveral Diviſions and Claſſes, we ſhall Simpl eas 
find them all ſuggeſted to us, either by our Ac 
Senſes, or the Attention of the Mind to what 
paſſes within itſelf. Thus ous Notices of the different Qua- 
lities of Bodies, ate all of the Kind we call ſimple Ideas, 
and may be reduced to five general Heads, according to the 
ſeveral Organs which are affected by them. Colours, Cc. 
and Sounds are conveyed in by the Eyes and Ears; Taſtes 
and Smells by the Noſe and Palate; and Heat, Cold, and 
Solidity, Sc. by the Touch. Beſides theſe, there are others 
which make Impreſſions on ſeveral of our Senſes, as Ex- 
ES tenſion, Figure, Reſt and Motion, &c. the Ideas of which 
ve receive into our Minds both by ſecing and feeling. 
III. Ir we next turn our View upon what _ 
paſſes within ourſelves, we ſhall find another Set 1 
of ſimple Ideas, ariſing from our Conſciouſneſs of &:. 8 
the Acts and Operations of our own Minds. 
Perception or Thinking, and Volition or Willing, are what 
=F <v<ry Man experiments in himſclf, and cannot avoid being 
eenſible of. I ſhall only obſcrve farther, that beſides all the - 
. above-mentioned Perceptions, there are others that come ints 
our Minds by all the Ways of Senſation and Reflection z 
ſuch are the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, Power, Exiſtence, 
Unity, Succeſſion, Cc. which are derived into our Under- 
ſtandings, both by the Action of Objects without us, and 
4 the Conſciouſneſs of what we feel within. It is true ſome 

of theſe Ideas, as of Extenſion and Duration, cannot be 

conceived altogether without Parts ; nevertheleſs they are juſtly 


rank'd among our ſimple Ideas; becauſe their Parts 4 
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all of the fame Kind, and without the Mixture of any other 
Idea, neither of them can be reſolved into two diſtinct and 
ſeparate Conceptions : Thus they ſtil} anſwer the Definition 
given above, of being one uniform Appearance in the Mind, 
without Variety or Plarality. But to prevent confounding 
our ſimple Ideas of Space and Duration, with thoſe complex 
Modes of them, marked out by the ſeveral Meaſures com- 
monly in Uſe, as Yards, Miles, Days, Years, &c. it may 
perhaps be moſt proper, to conſider the leaſt Portions of 
either, whereof we can form a clear and diſtin& Perception, 
as the ſimple Ideas of that kind, out of which all their 
other Modes and Combinations are formed. Such an Inſtant, 
or Point, may be conceived to be the ſame in reſpect of 
Duration or Space, as Unity is in reſpect of Number; and 
will ſerve beſt to ſhow, how by a continued Addition or Re- 
petition, our more enlarged and complex Ideas are made up. 

IV. Having thus given a general View of 
Simple Ideas our ſimple Ideas, I have. ftill two Obſervations 
— wage to make concerning them. The firſt is, that 
the proper In. they are ſuch as can only be conveyed into the 
f Nature, - Mind by the proper Channels and Avenues pro- 


vided by Nature; inſomuch that if we are de- 3 | 


ſtitute of any of thoſe Inlets, by which the Impreffions that 
produce them are wont to be admitted, all the Ideas thence 


ariſing are abſolutely loſt to us; nor can we by = Quick- : | 


neſs of Underſtanding, find a Remedy for this Want. A 
Man born blind, is incapable of the Ideas of Light and Co- 
ours; in like manner as one who is deaf, can form no i 
Notion or Conception of Sound. Hence it appears, that 
theſe our ſimple Ideas are juſt ſuch as Nature has furniſhed 


them, and have no Dependence on our Will; we can nei- * 


ther deſtroy them when in the Underſtanding, nor faſhion 


or invent any new one, not taken in by the ordinary means 


of Perception. So that we here ſee, the utmoſt Bounds of 
human Knowledge, which however mighty and — 
cannot exceed the Limits of theſe our ſimple original Ideas, 
and their various Combinations. 

V. And this leads me to the ſecond Ob- 
They uni ſervation I propoſed to make, which is, that 
2 though the Mind cannot, in * its Con- 
Knowicdge., ceptions of Things, advance one Pace beyond 

the Materials furniſhed it by Senſe and Con- 


ſciouſneſs; yet as it has a Power of combinining, modify- 4 


ing and enlarging them, in all the different Ways in which, 
they cen be put together, it thereby finds itſelf in Poſlel- 4 
fon of an inexhauſtable Treaſure of Ideas, ſufficient to ” $ 
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ploy it to the full Extent of all it's Powers, and furniſh 
Matter, for thoſe various Opinions, Fancies, and Views of 
Things, that make up the Subject of it's Thoughts and 
Contemplations. Let us but reſſect upon the fingle Idea 
of Unity or One, and obſerve what a Variety of Combina- 
tions are formed, by continually adding it to itſelf; inſo- 
much that the . Underſtanding finds no Stop or Boundary, 
in it's Progreſs from Number to Number. In what an In- 


© finity of different Lights may Extenfion alone be confidered ? 


What Limits can be ſet, to that endlefs Diverfity of Fi- 
gures, Which it is in the Power of the Imagination ' to-faſhion 
and repreſent to itſelf? If to theſe we add thoſe numberleſs 
other Combinations, that reſult from variouſly compounding 
and comparing the reſt of ous ſimple Ideas, we ſhall have 
little Reaſon to complain of being limited to a ſcanty Mea- 
ſure of Knowledge, or that the Exerciſe of the human Fa- 
culties is confined within narrow Bounds. But having traced 


the Progreſs of the Mind thro” it's original and ſimple Ideas, 


until it begins to enlarge it's Conceptions by : uniting and 
tying them together; it is now time to take a Survey of 


it as thus employed in multiplying it's Views, that we may 
ſee by what Staps it advances from one Degree of Improve- 


ment to. another, and how it contrives to manage that infinite 


Stock of Materials it finds itſelf poſſeſſed of. 


VI. Whoever attentively conſiders his. own 
Thoughts, and takes a View of the ſeveral com- De Diviſion 


plicated Ideas that from time to time offer them- oor 


4 ſelves to his N will readily obſerve e at- 


that many of them are ſuch as have been de- Fences, and 


ed from without, and ſuggeſted by different 37 


A Objects affecting his Perception; others again 


by the Mind. 


oO re formed by the Mind itſelf, variouſly combining it's ſimple 
ins deas, as ſeems beſt to anſwer thoſe Ends and Purpoſes it 
of for the preſent in View. Of the firſt Kind are all our 
ed, Ideas of Subſtances, as of a Man, a Horſe, a Stone, Gold : 
AS, f the ſecond are thoſe arbitrary Collections of things, 

Phich we on. many Occaſions put together, either for their 
)b- ſefulneſs in the Commerce of Life, or to further the Pur” 
hat uit of Knowledge: ſuch are our Ideas of ſtated Lengths 
on- Whether of Duration or Space, as Hours, Months, Miles, 
ond Leagues, &c, which Diviſions are apparently the Creatures of 
on- the Mind, inaſmuch as we often find them different in dif- 
ify- ferent Countries, a ſure ſign that they are taken from no 
nich eertain and invariable Standard in . Many of our 
ſſeſ- 


25 


Ideas of human Actions may be alſo referred to this Head, 
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26 Of StmPte ArrRTHENSIoV , Book I, 
as Treaſon, Inceſt, Manſlaughter, which complex Notions 
we do not always derive from an actual View of what 
theſe Words deſcribe, but often from combining the Cir- ® 
cumſtances of them in our own Minds, or, which is the 
moſt uſual Way, by hearing their Names explained, and the 
Ideas they ſtand for enumerated. Theſe two Claſſes com- 
prehend all our complex Conceptions, it being impoffible 
to conceive any, that are not either ſuggeſted to the Un- 
derſtanding by ſome real Exiſtences, or formed by the Mind 
itſelf, arbitrarily uniting and compounding it's Ideas. Wee 
ſhall treat of each in Order. | 3 


* 2 — * 1 A. _— * —_ 


CHAP. III. 1 
Of our Ideas of Sulſtances. 
I. Ts firſt Head of complex Ideas men- 


Ideas of Sub- tioned in the foregoing Chapter is that 
22 7 of Subſtances, which I chuſe to handle be- 
Þle Ideas, held fore the other, becauſe, as will afterwards ap- 
—_— pear, the Notices derived from this Sourſe, very * 
"IH 7 much help us, in forming thoſe arbitrary Col- Wo 
| lections, which make up the ſecond Diviſion. 3 
For in many of them, we take our Hints from the Reality i 
of things, and combine Ideas that actually exiſt together, | 
though often with an Exclufton ofothers, as will be explained 
when we come to treat of abſtract and univerſal Notions. 
It has been already obſerved, that the Impreſſions conveyed 
into the Underſtanding from external Objects, conſiſt for the 
moſt part of many different Ideas joined together, which al! 
unite to make up one Whole. "Theſe Collections of various 
Ideas, thus co-exiſting in the ſame common Subject, and 
held together by ſome unknown Bond of Union, have been 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Sub/fances, a Word which im- 
— their ES themſelves, without Dependence (at 
caſt as far as our Knowledge reaches) on any other created 
Beings. Such are the Ideas 'we have of Gold, Iron, Water, 
a Man, &c. For if we fix upon any one of theſe, for 
inſtance Gold, the Notion under which we repreſent it to IF; 
ourſelves, is that of a Body, yellow, very weighty, hard, 
fuſible, malleable, &c. Where we may obſerve, that the ſe- . 
veral Properties that go to the Compoſition of Gold, are 
oY | 2 repreſentes 


8 of PERCEPTION: | 15 
8. repteſented to us by clear and evident Perceptions; the Uni- 
t on too of theſe Properties, and their thereby conſtituting a 
- X diſtin& Species of Body, is clearly apprehended by the Mind; 

© but when we would puſh our Enquiries farcher, and know 
e 4 wherein this Union conſiſts, what holds the Properties toge- 
ther, and pives them their Self- ſubſiſtence, here we find our- 

le ſelves at a Loſs. However, as we cannot conceive Quali- 
ties, without at the ſame time ſuppoſing ſome Subject in which 

d they inhere; hence we are ens led to form the Notion 
© of a Support, which ſerving as a Foundation for the Co-ex- 


4 iſtence and Union of the different Properties of things, gives 

them that ſeparate and independent Exiſtence, under which 
— they are repreſented to our Conception. This Support we 
decnote by the Name Sub/ance; and as it is an Idea applica- 
ble to all the different Combinations of Qualities that exiſt 
any where by themſelves, they are accordingly all called Sub- 
XX ſtances. Thus a Houſe, a Bowl, a Stone, Or. having each 
RE their diſtinguiſhing Properties, and being conceived to exiſt 
independent one of another, the. Idea of Subſtance belongs 


* WF alike to them all. 
my II. Ix Subſtances therefore there are two things . 1... 


sse be conſidered : Firſt the general Notion of , Ae inc 
P elf. ſubſiſtence, which, as I have ſaid, belongs F and 
WF cqually to them all; and then the ſeveral Qua- <<< 

les or Properties, by which the different Kinds and Indivi- 
duals are diſtinguiſhed one from another. Theſe Qualities are 
otherwiſe called Modes, and have been diſtinguiſhed into Eſ- 
ſential and Accidental, according as they are conceived to be 
eparable or inſeparable from the Subject to which they be- 


4 Pong. Extenſion and Solidity are eſſential Modes of a Stone, 
he ccauſe it cannot be conceived without them; but Round- 
all eſs is only an accidental Mode, as a Stone may exiſt under 


ay Shape or Figure, and yet ſtill retain its Nature and other 
WF ropettics. 


* HI. I oH run farther into thefe Diviſons 9, Mies of 
m. x nd Subdiviſions, in which Logicians have been S«df:ſub/ifence- 
(at ery fertile; but as they tend little to the Advance- 2 _—_ | 
ed ent of real Knowledge, and ſerve rather to fill — 

m_ he 9 with Words and their Significations, 

to: 8 han furniſh clear and diftin&, Apprehenfions of Things, I 
o il hall not trouble the Reader with them. It is more mate- 
10 Fial to obſerve, that the Change of Properties in any Sub- 
10 5 _—_ . 5 oft - times changes _ Nature of that Sub- 

ance, that its Species or Kind ; deftro 

r 
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the general Notion of Self-ſubſiſtence, but leaves that equally 


clear and applicable, as before any ſuch Alteration happened. |. 


Wood by the Application of Fire is turned into Charcoal; 


but Charcoal however different from Wood, is ftill a Sub- 


ſtance. In like manner, Wax may be converted into Flame 
and Smoak, a human Body will moulder into Duſt, yet 
theſe Alterations deſtroy not their Being or Exiſtence ; they 
are {till Subſtances as before, tho' under a different Form and 
Appearance, In the ſeveral Experiments made by Chymilts, 
Bodies dz many Changes, and put on ſucceſſively a great 
Variety of different Shapes; and yet by the Skill and Addreſs 


of the Operator, they are often. brought back to their firſt 3 


and primitive Form. What Alteration can we ſuppoſe the 
Fire, or the Application of any other Body to make, unleſs 
on the Configuration, Texture, or Coheſion of the minute 
Parts ? When theſe are changed, the Body is proportionably 
changed; when they return to their original State, the Body 
lkewiſe puts on its firſt and natural Appearance. 

IV. ALL that is eſſential to Matter therefore, 


Poundation of js the Coheſion of ſolid extended Parts; but 22 


the different a 

1 theſe Parts are capable of innumerable Configu- 
poreal Sub- rations, as their Texture may be very various, 
Fances. and the internal Conſtitution thence ariſing be f 


conſequence extremely different in different Bodies, we may 
from theſe Conſiderations conceive pretty clearly, the Source 
and Foundation of all the different Species of corporeal Sub- 
ſtances. Nor is this a Notion taken up at Random, or one 
of thoſe chimerical Fancies in Philoſophy, derived rather from 
a Warmth and Livelineſs of Imagination, than Obſervations 
drawn from Things themſelves. Do we not daily ſee our 
Food, by the Changes it undergoes in the different Avenues i 
Bod converted firſt into Blood, and thence employ- WM 


of the Body 
ed in nouriſhing, building up, and enlarging, the ſeveral 
Parts of that wonderful Fabrick ? Rain deſcending from the 


Clouds, and mixing with the Mold or Earth of a Garden, 


becomes Aliment for Trees of various Kinds, puts on.a Di- 
verlity of Forms, according to the different Channels and 
Conveyances thro which it paſſes, and at laſt after innumera- 
ble Changes and Tranſmutations, ſprouts forth in Leaves, 

ns in Buds, or is converted into the Subſtance of the Tree 
itſelf, Can we conceive any greater Difference between the 
component Parts of Gold, and thoſe of a Stone, than between 


the moiſtened Particles of Garden Mold, and thoſe new 3 
Forms and Figures,” under which. they appear, after they — 4 
ee ez 1 


ON a - 


Þ viouſly combined, and knit rogether under diffe- 
=X erent Forms, Bodies put on a 


or PrROEPTION. 19 
bevn thus faſhioned by Nature, for the Purpoſes of Growth 
and Nourifhment ? | | 
V. Ir this be duly attended to, it wilt not | 

r wonderful to aſſert, that the Variety of T of Sub- 

material Subſtances, ariſes wholly from the diffe- Aon ates 
rent Configuration, Size, Texture, and Motion na! Sugar 
of the minute Parts. As theſe happen to be va- — Conftitu= 
iverſity of Appearances, and 
convey into the Mind by the Senſes, all thoſe ſeveral Impreſ- 


4 fions, by which they are diſtinguiſhed one from, another. 


X This internal Conſtitution or Structure of Parts, from which 
XX the feveral Properties that diſtiriguiſh any Subſtance flow, 


1 is called the Eflence of that Subſtance, and is in Fact un- 
known to us, any farther than 4 petceivable Impreſſions 


it makes upon the Organs of Senſe. Gold, as been 


4 faid, is a Body yellow, very weighty; hard, fuſible, mallea- 


dle, &c. That inward Strufture and Conformation of its 


minute Particles, by which they are fo clofely linked toge» 


"IX ther, and from which the Properties above-mentioned are 
X conceived to flow, is called its Eſſence; and the Properties 


— 
7 


IS themſelves are the 1 Marks that make it known 


to us, and diſtinguiſh it from all other Subſtances. For our 
$ Senſes are not acute enough to reach its inward Texture and 
Conſtitution. The Parts themſelves; as well as their Ar- 
rangement, lie far beyond the utmoſt Penetration of human 
Sight, even when ed by Microſcopes, and all the — 
Contrivances of Art. | 

VI. Tuvus as to the Efſence, or internal Con- 


3 ſtitution of Gold, we are wholly in the dark; but 2 «40 on. 
WF many bf the Properties derived from this Ef. . 


dor ſerves 4 


ence, make obvious and diſtinct Impreſions, as 41 
he Weight, Hardneſs, and yellow Colour, Er. Vale 


Theſe Properties combined together, and conceived as co-ex- 
Viſting in the ſame common Subject, make up our complex 
Idea of Gold. The ſume may be ſald of all the other Species 
2 df corporeal Subſtances, as Lead; Glaſs, Water, &t. our Ideas 
Jof them being nothing elſe, but a Collection of the ordi- 

nary Qualities obſervable in them. W 
I Tits however ought to be obſerved, that | 
3 —.— * or in ward Structure of Bodies, is TM « righely 

7 altogether unknown to us, we rightly judge, Fm nm 
that in ll the ſeveral Spactes, the es ef wand 

diſtin. For each Species being a Collection of HD 
| C2 Properties, 
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Properties, which taken together, are different from thoſe 


of every other Species, the Conformation of Parts, on which 


theſe Properties depend, muſt in like manner be different ; and 


this, as we have ſaid, conſtitutes the Eflence. Iron and 
Glaſs are evidently diſtinct Kinds of Body, their perceiva- 
ble Qualities have little or nothing common; and therefore 
the inward Structure or Conſtitution from which theſe Qua- 
lities flow, cannot be the ſame in both. But after all, this 
is the only thing we can with Certainty affirm concerning theſe 
Eſſences, which lying ſo wholly in the Dark, we ſhall do well 
to lay them aſide in our Reaſonings about Things, and ſtick 


to thoſe more intelligible and ſettled Ideas, got by joining 
together their various Properties ad Powers. For thus only 


is true Knowledge promoted, when we argue from knows 
Qualities, and not from a ſuppoſed internal Conſtitution, 
which however real in itſelf, yet comes not within the Reach 
of our Faculties, and therefore can never be a Ground to 


” : : 


us, for any Diſcovenies or Improvements, Wy 
| By bar Steps VIII. MATERIAL Subſtances, as I have ſaid, 


due arrive a includes the Idea of ſolid, cohering, extended Parts, 


Nee , and is divided into different Claſſes, according 
immaterial 


Soft ance;, . do the different Impreſſions made upon the Organs 1 
of Senſe. But beſides theſe ſenſible Ideas received 


from without, we alſo experiment in ourſelves Thinking and 
Volition. Theſe: Actions have no Connection with the known 


r of Body; nay, they ſeem plainly inconſiſtent with $ 


of it's moſt eſſential Qualities: For the Mind not only 


- 


diſcovers no Relation between Thinking, and the Motion 
or Arrangement of Parts; but it alſo perceives that Conſci- 


auſneſs, 4 ſimple individual Act, can never proceed from a 
compounded Subſtance, capable of being divided into many. 


Let us ſuppoſe. for Inſtance, a Syſtem of Matter endowed | 


is compoſed muſt think, which would make it not one, but 
a. Multitude of diſtin& conſcious Beings; or its Power of 
thinking mul} ariſe, from the Connection of the Parts one 
with another, their Motion and Diſpoſition, &c. which all 


taken together, contribute to the Production of Thought. 


with Thought; then either all the Paris of which this Syſtem 


But it is evident that the Motion of Parts, and Manner of 


combining them, can produce nothing but an artful Struc- 
ture, and warious Modes, of Motion. All Machines of hu- 
man Compoſition, as Watches, Clocks, c. however artfully 
their Parts ate ſet together, however complicated theit 
Strufture;z tho” we:conceive innumerable different Motions, 
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vatiouſly conjoined, and running one inta another with an 
' endleſs — yet never produce any thiug but Figure and 
Motion. If a Clock tells the Hour and Minute of the Day, 
it is only by the Motion of the different Hands, pointing 
X ſucceſhvely. at the Figures marked on the Hour-Plate for 
that Purpoſe. We never imagine this to be the Effect of 
Thought or Intelligence, nor conceive it poſſible by any Re- 
finement of Structure, ſo to improve the Compoſition, as 
that it ſhall become capable of Knowledge and Conſciouſnets. 
The Reaſon is plain: Thought is ſomething altogether 
different from Motion and Figure, there is not the leaſt Con- 
nection between them; and therefore it can never be ſuppoſed 
to reſult from them. Ty 
IX; Ixus then being evident, that Intelligence e vc 
cannot ariſe from an Union or Combination of un- „ie call 
intelligent Parts; if we ſuppole it to belong to Y. 
any Syſtem of Matter, we mult neceſſarily attribute it to Al 
che Parts of which that Syſtem is compoſed; whereby inſtead 
of one, we ſhall, as was before obſerved, have a Multitude of 
Aiſtinct conſcious Beings. And becauſe Matter, how far 
ſoever we purſue the Minuteneſs of its Parts, is ſtill capable 
of repeated. Diviſions, even to Infinity; it is plain, that this 
Abſurdity will follow us, thro' all the Suppoſitions that make 
Thought inherent in 2, material Subſtancc. Finding there- 
fore Conſciouſneſs incompatible with the Coheſion of ſolid 
ſeparable Parts, we are neceſſarily led to place it in ſome 


ocher Subſtance, of a diſtinct Nature and Properties, which 


ve call Spirit. * N 
5 | X. Ax here it is carefully to be obſerved, Buly andSpi- 
hat the ſeveral Species. of .corporeal Subſtances, ric, aftintt,, 
ho, diſtinguiſbed one from! another, and, rank d Se. 
ader diſterent Names; yet agreeing in ſome common Pro- 


eerties, which taken together make up the Notion of Body, 


are thence all conceived, to partake of this general Nature, 
ad co differ only as different Modifications of the ſame Sub- 
Fance, Whatever couſiſts of ſolid extended Parts, is called 
— latter 51 and as all the various Species of Body, howcver diſ- 
Finguiched from one another, by their ſeveral Properties, have 
Pet this in common, that they are made up of ſuch ſolid ſe- 


"parable Parts, hence they fall naturally under, the general 


Denomination of material Beings, and are not conceived to 
4 differ but in their Form. Thus Gold, Antimony, Wood, 
es, alike partake of the Notion of Body, they are all equal- 
material Subſtances, and have n6, other Difference but 
C 3 what - 


hs — 
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| 

What arifes from the different Structure and Conformation, © 
4 Oc. of Parts, as we have ſhewh above. But Spirit is ſome. 
{ thing altogether diſtinct from Body, nay and commonly pla. 
1 ced in Oppoſition to it; for which Reaſon, the Beings of th: 
| Claſs are called immaterial, a Word that implies not any thing 
1 — — Nature, but merely denotes its Contrariety to that 
| | kl. Bovy and Spirit therefore, differ not as Spe- 
= There may be | ies of the ſame Subſtance, but are really diftin 8 
| pow Kinds of Subſtances, and ſerve as general Heads, 3 
{ 255 ante, under which to rank all the particular Being; A 
| 8 theſe that fall within the Compaſs of our Know- 8 
{| Abi % ledge. For we having no Ways of Perception 
Reach'of cwy but Senſe and Conſciouſneſs, can have no Notice: 
Faculties, of Things, but as — — from theſe two Inlet. 
By our Senſes we are informed of the Exiſtence of ſolid e 
tended Subttances, and Reflection tells us, that there are 
thinking conſcious ones. Beyond theſe our Conceptions reach 
not, and therefore, though there may be many other Kinds, 
2 different from them as they are from one another, yet 
having no Faculties ſuited to them, they are as remote from 
"our Knowledge, as Light and Colours from the Apprehenſion 
of à Man born blind. I believe it will hardly be doubted, bit 
| "the Subſtance of the Creator, differs more from that of hi; 
1 Creatures, than any two created Subſtances can from one an- 
other; and therefore when we call God a Spirit, we ought not 
'Yaſhly to prefume, that he is ſo in the ſame Senfe, in which 

| the human Soul is a Spirit. The Word is indeed uſed by us, 
| to denote in general, all thinking intelligent Subſtances, in 
which Senſe God is very fitly called a Spirit. But it were 
the Height of Folly to imagine, becauſe this Name is applics, 
'Z as well to the Mind of Man, as the Creator, that therefore 
8 they partake of one common Nature, and differ only n 
1 different Modifications of the fame Subſtance, This I men- 
tion here, to check the Preſumption of the human Mind, a. 
| ways forward to tpnclude that every thing comes within it: 
[| Reach, and to deny Exiſtence to whatever exceeds the Com- 

4 prehenſion of its ſcanty and limited Powers. Beings of a f 7 

— Claſs, may enjoy many Ways of Perception unknoun 
to us, from which they "receive Notices us Aifferent from 


— — —— — . 
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[8 | oſe in our Minds, as the Ideas we apply to Spirit, re from 
1 e Ideas we apply to Body. Solid and thinking: Beings are, 
i | It is true, the only Ideas of Subſtance, that We are able to 
frame but this i no more an Argument againſt the Exiſteoc: | 

08 
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of other Kinds, than the want of the Ideas of Light and 


Colours, in a blind Man, would be a good Argument againſt 


: 


the Reality or Poſſibility of ſuch Perceptions. 
XII. Barons 1 diſmiſs this Subject, it may 


not be improper to take notice of a remarkable © in - 


the Manner 


Difference, as to the Manner of our conceiving ene 


corporeal and fpiritual Subſtances. Thoſe of the corporeal and - 
firſt Kind- convey themſelves into the Mind dy ow * 


Impreſſions made upon the Organs of Senſe ; and 
as theſe Impreſſions are different in different Bodies, the Ideas 


they produce, muſt of courſe 8 in proportion. Thus 
we get Perceptions of diſtinct Powers and Properties, 


and range Bodies into Claſſes, according as we find them to 


agree or diſagree in theſe their obſervable Qualities. But it 
1s not ſo-in our Notion of Spirits; for having no Conception 


. of their. Powers and Operations, but by what we feel and 


experience within ourſelves, we cannot aſcribe to them Pro- 
perties or Ways of Knowledge, diftin& from thoſe ſuggeſted 
to us by our own Conſciouſneſs. And hence it is, that though 
we readily own there may be various Ranks of ſpiritual 
Beings, yet we are not apt to imagine them divided from 
ane another, by any Diverſity of Powers and Operations, but 
merely by poſſeſſing the ſame Powers, &c. in a higher or 
lower Degree. It is not however repugnant to Reaſon, that 
they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Properties, in 
like manner as ſenſible Things are by the different Qualities 
obſervable in them; but Properties of intellectual Natures, 
diſtin& from thoſe of our own Minds, being altogether re- 
mote from our Conception, cannot ſerve us as a Means, 
whereby to diſtinguiſh their different Orders. We are there- 
fore neceſſitated to conceive of them in a manner ſuited to 
our Way of Knowledge, and when we would rank them 
into Species, according to the Degrees of Superiority they are 
imagined to poſſeſs in the Scale of Being, we aſcribe to them 
What we find moſt excellent in ourſelves, as Knowledge, 
Thinking, Foreſight, . c. and thoſe in different Meaſures, 
3 to the Station peculiar to each Rank or Species. 

ut that this is a very imperfect Way of diſtinguiſhing the 
various Orders of intellectual Beings, will not, I think, need 
many Words to make appear; eſpecially if we conſider, that 
the Manner of communicating their Thoughts, without the 
Intervention of bodily Organs, is a Thing to us altogether 
incomprehenſible, 3 leads us to ſuppoſe, — 
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they have Ways of Perception and Knowledge, which out 
Faculties cannot give us any Notice of, | | 


r | farther, what bas been ſaid ſuflicing, to give us 


ledge in n, ſome little Infight into the Extent and Capacity 
preſent State of cur own Minds to convince us, that our 
11 preſent State will not admit of a perfect and ad- 
equate Comprehenſion of Things; and to let us ſee, that 
there may be gther Ways of Knowledge, beyond the Reach 
of the Faculties we now enjoy; which yet in ſucceeding 
Stages of our Exiſtence, we may arrive at, when being freed 
from the preſent cumberſome Load of the Body, we ſhall 
mount up to Stations of greater Eminence, and advance by a 
perpetual Series of Approaches towards him, who is the Stan- 
dard of Perfection and Happineſs, Wu 
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2 H A P. Iv. 
Anon Of eas framed zy the Mind. 
LTTITHERTO we have conſidered only, 


weny comple ſuch Combinations of our fimple Ideas, as 


Laa, the have a real Union in Nature, and ate ſuggeſted i 
Mind's to the Mind by Things themſclves, ' variouſly i 
affecting our Perception; it is now time to rake 


. wholly afirve, 
and proceeds g 
4by a weluntary à View of the other Claſs of our complex Noti- 


XIII. Bur I ſhall nut purſue theſe Rellections 
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Cbeice. ons; I mean thoſe arbitrary Collections of dif- | 


"ferent Ideas, which we on many Occaſions bring together, 


by that Power which we find in ourſelves, of uniting, com- 
paring, and diverſifying our Notices of Things. In the Re- 
ception of ſimple Ideas, and even in thoſe of Subſtances, the 
- Underſtanding is wholly paſſive, and the Perceptions produced, 
- correſpond to the Impreſhons made upon it. When we ſee 2 
Houſe, or a Tree, they neceſfarily appear cach under its 
proper Form; nor is it in our Power to receive from theſe Ob- 
jects, other Ideas than what they are fitted to produce. But in 
this ſecond Claſs of complex Conceptions, the Mind acts vo- 
luntarily and of Choice; it combines only ſuch Ideas as are 
fuppoſed deſt to ſuit its preſent Purpoſe, and alters or changes 
theſe Combinations, by inſerting ſome, and throwing out 


others, according as the Gitcumſtances of Things require their 
being 


1 
* 

© 1 
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being viewed in different Lights. Now as this is by far the 
moſt comprehenſive Branch of our Ideas, and includes thoſe 
1 that moſt frequently occur in the Search and Purſuit of Know- 
s eage, I ſhall endeavour to treat of them in the exacteſt Order 
and Method, and for that purpoſe range them under ſeveral 
i Heads, according to the different Acts of the Mind exerted in 
C traming and putting them togetber. 2 | 
at XF II. Task Acts may in the general be all re- Def ſeveral 


h aduced to three- I. Compoſition, when we join —— 
8 þ| many ſimple Ideas together, and conſider them 2 ee 


as one Picture or Repreſentation, Such are our @tbitrary J. 
deas of Beauty, Gratitude, a Furlong, '&c. And — ö 
here let it be obſerved; that the Mind ſometimes AEST In 
eonfines itſelf to the various Conſideration of the ſame Idea, 
and by enlarging it in different Degrees, exhibits it under 
Diverſity of Forms. Thus by adding Units together, in 
Wiſtint ſeparate Collections, we come by all the ſeveral 
1 'ombinations of Numbers, as àa Dozen, a Score, a Million. 
\t other times, we unite Perceptions of different Kinds, in 
hich caſe the Compoſition is more manifeſt, and the Idea 
tſelf becomes of courſe more complicated. Harmony for 
Inſtance is a compound Idea, made up of many different Sounds 
nited; all which the Muſician muſt. have, and put together 
In his Mind, before the Ear can be. entertained. with the 
aual Performance. Now although this Act of the Mind, 
in ſome Meaſure exerted in the framiog of all our complex 
ö 4 lotions, yet as many of them include certain limited and 
| Harticular Conſiderations, ariſing from other Operations of the 
lind employed about them, it is neceſſary to take account 
i. f theſe Acts alſo, if we would conceive clearly the Manner, 
which the ſeveral Species of our compound Ideas are 


2 
1 


4, drmed. 
A 43 III. 2. THE next Operation therefore of the Abftradiior. 
he C ind, about its Ideas, is Abſtraction ; when we 


* Poarate from any of our Conceptions, all thoſe Circumſtan- 
" 65 that render it particular, or the Repreſentative of a ſingle 


1 terminate Object; by which means, inſtead of ſtanding for 
b. Individual, it is made to denote a whole Rank or Claſs 
n ( Things. Thus upon ſeeing, for inſtance, a Square, or 
5. ircle, we leave out the Conſideration of their Bulk, and every 
ne Ping elſe peculiar to them, as they immediately affect our 
„s aht, retaining only the Notion. of their Figure and Shape. In 
it is manner we get our general Ideas; for ſuch naked Ap- 
ir WWExcances , ſeparated from the Circumſtances of Time, Place, 


Ee. 
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c. ſerve: the Mind as Standards, by which to rank and 
denominate particular Objects. When therefore we meet with ® 
a Figure, anfwering to tha Shape and Form we have laid up | 
in our Underſtandings, it is immediately referred by the 
Mind to this Pattern, and called by its Name, which by 
this means becomes ptoper to the whole Species, Thus a © 
Square, or Circle, are wniverfal Terms, common to all Fi- 7 
gures of that” particular Shape, and alike applicable to them 
where-ever they exiſt; in like manner as the Ideas them. © 
ſelves are general, and Repreſentatives of all of the Kind. 
IV. 3. Tun third and laſt Act of the Mind a- 
And Conps-, bout its Ideas, is the comparing them one with © 
__ another; when we carry our Conſideration of 
Things beyond the Objects chemſelves, and examine their 
Reſpects and- Correſpondencies, in reference to other Things, a 
which the Mind brings into View at the ſame time. Its 
thus we get all our Ideas of Relations, as of Greater, Leſs, 
Older, Younger, Father, Son, and (innumerable others. 
This threefold View of our Ideas, as either compounded of 7 
many others * 72k together, or made univerſa] by the Abſtrac - 
tion of the Mind, or as repreſenting the various Relations 2 
—_— —— of Things, will give us an Opportunity of 
„Whatever is moſt curious and uſeſul in this fun- 
u Branch of Knowledge, and of explaining the Man- 
ner —— Procedure of the Underſtanding, in enlarging its 
Views, and multiplying the Objects of Perception. I hat we i 
may therefore conceive of this Matter with the greater 
Order and Clearneſs, we ſhall make each of theſe vel 
Diviſions, the Subject of a diſtin&t Segen. 
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Of Compound Ideas, J 

* E begin therefore wich Shoe Ides 

which may be properly termed con. 
— wdeing davieed from that Power the Mine 
has of uni many Conceptions into one. IF for 
2. — Though chis Claſs, comprehends in ſome me in 
. rac gre Combat are at or 
| — merely as oy are Combinations of the we 
— 
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ET Nanding, and with a view to thoſe particular Ideae, out of 
FX which they are framed. Here, as was already obſerved, the 
Mind ſometimes proceeds, by enlarging and diverfifying the 
X fame Idea: t other times it brings together Ideas of dif- 
ferent Kinds, and in both ways finds infinite Scope and 
Variety. But that we may follow the natural Procedure of 
=X the Intellect, and trace it in its Advances from ſimple to 
more complicated Acts, we ſhall firft take a View of it as 
employed about one and the ſame Idea, where perhaps we 
may meet with futh Inftances of Addreſs, Management, and 
Contrivance, as will appear perfectiy aſtoniſhing to one, who 
never fet Hitnſelf ferivuſly to conſider the Manner and Cou- 
duct of his own Mind. 

II. Tun moſt 'olvious and fimple Idea we | 
have, is that of Unity or Om. By adding it to rity the b. 
iffelf contitually, and retaining the feveral Col- Pfade 
lections in our Minds, we come by all the diffe- 2 dr Ilan 
rent Combinations of Nimbert, in which wet rea- Y Namber, 
dily perceive an endleſs Diverſiry. All theſe Ideas are never- 
thelefs evidently diſtin among themfelves, the Addition of 
a ſingle Unit, conſtituting a Number as clearly different 
from that immediately before it, as any two the moſt remote 
Ideas, are one from another. But that the Underftand- 
Ing may not loſe itfelf, in the Conſideration of thoſe infi- 
nite Combinations, of which Unity is capable, it proceeds 
by regular Steps, and deginning with the original Idea itſelf, 
purſues it through afl irs Varieties, as they are formed by 
IF tlie repeared continual Addition of Unit after Unit. Thus 
Numbers are made to follow dne another in an orderly 
rogremon, and the ſeveral ſucceſſive Collections are diſtin - 
uiched by particular Names. 


. l. Ans here we may take notice of a won- 21. . 
ertul Artifice, made uſe of by the Mind, to fa- Compofition 
Autate and help it forward in its Conceptions. 2/ % Nam: 
For as the Advance from Number to Number is ZN 
endless, were they all to be diftinguifhed by dif- r c 
erent Denominations, that had no Connection % 
For Dependenee one upon another, the Multitude of them 
Firſt ſoon overcharge the Memory, and render it impoſſible 
bor us, to $ any great Way in the Progreſs of Number- 
ing. For this Reafon; it is To contrived, that the Change 
of Names is reſtrained to a few of the firſt Combinations, all 
the reſt that follow, being marked by a Repetition of — 
0 
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ſame. Terms, _ variouſly compounded, and; linked together. 
Thus thirteen is ten and three, fourteeri ten and four, and ſo | 


on to twenty, or two tens, when we begin again with one, 
two, Oc. until we adyance-to thirty, or three tens. In this 
Manner the Progreſſion continues, and when we arrive at 


ten tens, to prevent Confuſion, by a too frequent Ny | 


of the fame Word, that Sum is diſtinguiſhed by the e of 


a Hundred. Again, ten hundred is called a Thau/and; at which | 
Period the Computation begins anew, cunning through all the | 


former Combinations, as ten thouſand, ,;a hundred thoufaud, 
ten hundred thouſand ; which laſt Collection, for the Reaſons 
mentioned above, has the Name of 3 Million appropriated. to it. 
With this Million we can begin as before, until it is repeated 


a million of times, When if we. change the Denomination to 


Billious, and advance in the ſame manner through Trilliaus, 
Luartilizons, the Series may be cartied on without Confuſi- 
on, to any Length we pleaſe. . pro Bel 
* * Ms Op >. Combination. of Nays to 
one of © Mark the gradual Iucreaſe of Numbers, is perhaps 
fs. args) one of the greateſt, Retinements of the human Un. 
car Lag, derſtanding, and paiticularly. deſerves our Admi- 
Numbers ae, ration, for the Manner of the Compoſit ion; the 
e ſeyeral Denominations. being ſo contrived to 
A. veral Deng ing ſo contrived, as 
WV diſtinguiſh exactly the Stages of the Progreſſion, 
and point out their Diſtance — the 5 
By this means it happens, that our Ideas of Numbers are of 
all others the moſt accurate and diſtinct, nor does the Mul- 
titude of Units aſſembled together, in the leaſt puzzle or con- 
found, the Underſtanding, It is indeed amazing, that the Mind 
of Man, ſo limited aud narrow in its Views, ſhould yet here 
ſeem to ſhake off its natural Weakneſs, .and-diſcover 1 32 
city of managing with Eaſe the moſt bulky and formidable Co- 
lections. If we. enquire particularly, into the Reaſon of this 
we ſhall find it wholly owing to the Addreſs of the Mind, 
in thus diſtinguiſhing Numbers by different Names, accord- 
ing to the natural Order of Progreſſion. For as thoſe Names 
are made to grow one out of another, they may be aptly com- 
pared to à Chain, all whoſe. Parts are linked together, by an 
obvious and, viſible Connection. Hence comes it to paſs, 
that when. we 11x our Thoughts upon any Number, how- 
- ever. great and ſecmingly unmanageable; yet if it is once 
determined to a particular Name, we find it caſy to run back 
through all che Stages of the Progreſſion, even. till we arriye 
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at Unity itſelf. By this means we ſee, with a ſingle Glance 
of our Minds, not only the two Extremes of. the Number 
under Conſideration, but alſo the ſeveral intermediate Parts, 
as they are united to make up the whole. 

V. Now it is to this clear and accurate View 
of the interjacent Ideas, that we owe our ſo 4 ey e 
diſtin& Perception of the various Combinations j,,2,7 7 
of Numbers. And indeed we may obſerve in the interjacent 
the general, that all our Ideas of Quantity, eſpeci- 1. 
ally When they grow to be very large, are no 
otherwiſe aſcertained, than by that Perception we have of the 
intervening Parts, lying, if I may ſo ſay, between the Ex- 
tremes. When we look at any Object conſiderably diftant 
from us, if we have a clear View of the interjacent Lands and 
> MF Houſes, we are able to determine pretty nearly of its Re- 
* moteneſs; but if without ſuch a Knowledge of the inter- 

vening Spaces, we ſhould pretend to judge of the Diſtance of 
0 Objects, as when we i ſee the Spire of a Steeple, behind a 
Wall, or beyond a Mountain, every one's Experience is a 
Proof, how liable we are in theſe Cafes to be deceived. Juſt 
ſo it is mn judging of Duration. When we carry back our 
Thoughts to any paſt Period of our Lives, without Con- 
ſideration of the Number of Years, or Months; we find, 
that our Idea of the Time elapſed grows more diſtin, in pro- 

ion as we become ſenſible of the intermediate Parts of our 
xiſtence. At firſt, we are apt to judge the Diſtance ex- 
tremely ſhort, but When we ſet ourſelves to conſider our 
ſeveral ſucceſſive 'Fhoughts and Actions the Idea of the Du- 
ration grows upon us, and continues to increaſe, as the At- 
tention of the Mind brings new Periods of Life into view. 
VI. HENCE it will be eaſy to conceive, how ; 
much the Mind is helped forward in its Perce- Fitheuw 
ption of Number, by that ready Comprehenſion 1 A 
of all the ſeveral - Stages in a Progreſſion, which any Progreſs 
peculiarly belongs to Ideas of this Claſs. But * Numbering, 
this, as I have before intimated, we-derive from 
the arderly Series and Connection of Names, inſomuch 
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n that where they ceaſe, the Computation of Numbers alſo 
55 ceaſes with them. We can have no Idea of any Sum, with- 
* out a Knowledge of all the Terms that go before, according to 
2 the natural Order, in which they follow one another; ſo 
k that he who cannot, in a regular way, count to ninety- nine, 
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will neyer, while that Incapacity continues, be able to form 
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torm the Idea of a hundred; becauſe the Chain that holds the 
Parts together, is to him wholly ugſerviceable, nor can he 
repreſent to his Mind the ſeveral inter Combinations, 
without which it is impoſſible in this to arrive at a di- 
ſtinct Perception. 8 

VI. I rave inſiſted the more largely upon 


The greet Ad- this, not only becauſe it is by Number that we 


— al meaſure all other Things, 2s tion, Extenſion, 
claſſing . Motion, We. but alſo, becauſe it lets us into the 
_— con- moſt natural View of the Conduct and Procedure 


of the Underſtanding, and makes us ſenſible of 
the great Art and Addreſs that 1s neceflary, in the claffing of 
dur very complex Conceptions. He that can fo put t 
the component Parts of an Idea, as that they ſhall lie obvious 
to the Notice of the Mind, and preſent themfelves when 
Occafion requires, in a juſt and orderly Connection, will not 
find it very difficult, to obtain clear and accurate Perceptions, 
in moſt of thoſe Subjects, about which our Thoughts are con- 
verſant. For the great Art of Knowledge lies, in — 
with Skill the Capacity of the Intellect, and contriving fuc 
Helps, as if they ſtrengthen not its natural Powers, may yet 
expoſe them to na unneceſſary Fatigue, by entangling and 
perplexing them with Confiderations remote from the Buſi- 
nels in Hand. When Ideas became very complex, and b 
the Multiplicity oftheir Parts, grow too unweildly to be 
with in the Lump, we muſt - eaſe the View of the Mind, 
by taking them to Pieces, and ſetting before jt the ſevera} 
ortions feparately,'-one after another. By this leiſurely Sur- 
vey, we arc enabled to take in the whole, and if we can draw 
it into ſuch an orderly Combination, as will naturally lead the 
Attention Step by Step, in any ſucceeding 'Confideration of 
the ſame Idea, we ſhall ever have it at Command, and with 
a fingle Glance of Thought be able to run over all its Parts. 
I . have therefore explained here at ſome length, the Conduct 
of the Mind in Numbering ; it (ceming to me the beſt Model 
in this Kind, whether we conſider the many Advantages de- 
rived from ſuch an orderly Diſpoſition of our Ideas, or the 
A Art and/Skill diſplayed in binding theſe Ideas together. 
his alſo is farther remarkable, in the Conſideration of Num- 
der, that from it chiefly we derive the Notion we have of 
Infinity; it being apparent, that in adding Number to Number, 
| there is no End; the Poflibility of doubling or encreaſing out 
Nock in any Degree, remaining as obvious to the Under- 
——. ſtandings 
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ſtanding, after. 2 great and continued Run of Progreſſions» 
as when we firſt began the Computation. 

VIII. Ir we now. turn our Thoughts towards 
Space and Duration, here too we {hall find, that The Confide- 
we very. ſeldom arrive at clear and diſtin Ideas ber of — 
of either, but when we introduce the Conſidera- Uſe, in of- 
tion of Number. The more obvious and limited 2 aer 
Portions, it is true, eaſily {lide into the Mind in 7p 
the natural Way of Perception; but it was the : 
Neceſſity of comparing theſe 2 that put us upon the 
Contrivance of certain ſtated Meaſures, by which preciſely to 
determine the Quantity in each. Thus Inches, Feet, Yards, 
Miles, &c. aſcertain aur Ideas of Extenſian; as Minutes, 
Hours, Days, Years, Fc. meaſure the Progreſs of Duration. 
The leſſer Parts, as lying moſt open to the Notice of the Un- 
derſtanding, and being more on a Level with itz Powers, are 
retained with tolerable ExaQneſs ; and the larger Portions, 
when the Number of itions of which they are made up, 
is known, ate thereby allo reduced into clear and determinate 
Conceptions. A Foot, and Yard, are Meaſures eaſily com- 
prehended by the Mind; nor do we find any Difficulty in con- 
ceiving a Mite, when we conſider it as equal to a certain 
Number of Yards. If we are Kill far encreaſing the Standard, 
we may take the Semidiameter of the Earth, and ſuppoſing 
it equal to 8000. Miles, make Uſe, of it as a Meaſure, by 
which to aſcertain the Diſtance of the Sun, or fixed Stars. 
Juſt ſo it is in Duration; from Hours we. riſe to Days, 

nths and Years ; by theſe repeated and added together, 
we meaſure Time paſt, ot can run forward at Pleaſure into 
Futurity, and that without any Confuſion or. Perplexity. 

IX. Ir is however to Number alone, that we 
owe this Diſtintack of Perception, in as much Mitheat ie 
a3 Space, and Time, conſidered aparts from the , ee 
regular and orderly Repetition of Miles or Yeats, jnto a conf 
leave no. determinate Impreſſions in the rr by 22 
which to know and diſtinguiſh their ſeveral Por- . | 
tions, * of either, thus taken in 2 are a 
confuſed and irregular Heap, eſpecially w we endeavour 
to enlarge and = nify our Views, and give full Play to the 
Powers of the lacellect Something indeed the Mind con- 
ceives, vaſt and mighty, but nothing that is preciſe, accu- 
rate, and juſt.. But n it begins to conſider Sele Ideas as 
made up of Parts, and taxing upon ſuch as are pt nod 
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32 
to its Reach, ſets itſelf to examine how often th 
to make up the whole, the Perceptions of the 


put on a new Form, and diſcover their exact Bounds and Li- 


mits. 

. X. AvD thus as before in Number, ſo here in 
Objeff ro Extenſion and Duration, the Mind begins with 
aighey for ow” {imple and obvious Notices, advancing by De- 
uma? Hina, Brees to more enlarged and intricate Conceptions. 


Day, or a Furlong, are of eaſy Apprehenſion 
to the Underſtanding, and by their Subdiviſions into ſtill leſſer 
Spaces, exhibit themſelves Akin in all their Parts. With 
theſe variouſly repeated, we travel thro* Space and Time, fo 
that being able to reduce all our Ideas of this Claſs, how- 
ever mighty and enlarged, to the clear and determinate Pei- 
ceptions of Number, we can conduct our Thoughts without 
Perplexity, and never find ourſclves puzzled, but when pre- 
ſuming too much on our own Strength, we launch into Spe- 
culations, that ftretch beyond the Powers of the human ] ntel- 
left. Number may be compared to a Line, that ſetting out 
from Unity, runs on in'a continued Encreaſe of Length, 
without a Poſſibility of ever arriving at its ultimate Period. 
So far as we purſue it in our Thoughts, and trace its re- 
gular Advances, ſo far our Ideas, are accurate and juſt. But 
when we let looſe our Underſtandings after a boundleſs Re- 
mainder, and would fathom the Depth of Infinity, we find 
ourſelves loſt amidſt the Greatneſs of our own Conceptions. 
Some Notions it is true we have, but ſuch as exceeding 
the Dimenſions of the Mind, lie involved in Darkneſs and 
Obſcurity ; and being deſtitute of Order, Method, and Con- 
nection, afford no Foundation, whereon to build any juſt and 
accurate Concluſions. 
XI. Ap this perhaps may be the Reaſon, 


Fixer , why many modern ' Philoſophers, in their Di- 
fall Dimen- Courſes concerning Infinity, have run into-appa- 
Font; but by rent Contradictions; becauſe encountring wi 

| 2 an Object too large for the Survey of the Un- 
> wif derſtanding; they found themſelves ſurrounded 


With inextricable Difficulties, which their ſcanty 
and defeQive Ideas were by no means able to diſſipate or re- 
move. The Truth of it is, finite Ideas alone, are proporti- 
oned to a finite Underſtanding; and altho' we are not wholly 
without a Notion of the In of Number, yet it is not 
lach a one, as comprehends and exhauſts its a 
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hibits it to the Mind, in its full Size and Dimenſions. We 
only ſee the Idea, as capable of an endleſs Increaſe, but cannot 
by any Effort of Thought, take in the whole Proſpect; and 
indeed, it is properly that Part of it, which lies beyond 
the Reach of our Perception, and ſtill remains to be ta- 
ken into the Account, to which we give the. Name of Iufi- 
nity. Y 

Nl. THa1s Idea of the Infinity of Number, ; 
imperfe& as it may ſcem, is nevertheleſs that, by Pzration 
which the Mind aſcends to the Conception of ess g 
Eternity and Immenfity. For when we conſider «© f came 
Duration, either as paſt, or to come, we find — 7 
nothing to ſtop the Progreſs of our Thoughts, 4 , 5 
in the Repetition of Years, or Millions of Years: nit. 
the farther we proceed, the more the Idea you A 
upon us, and when we have wearicd outſelves with vain Ef- 
forts, we muſt own at laft, that we can no more arrive 
at the End of Duration; than at the End of Number. It is 
true, the ſeveral Generations of Men, rife and diſappear in 
very quick Succeſſions; Earth itſelf may —_ and thoſe 
bright Luminaries that adorn the Firmament of Heaven, be 
extinguiſhed. But the Courſe of Lime, will not be thereby 
diſturbed; that lows uniform and invariable, nor is bounded 
by the Period of their Exiſtence. This double View of Du- 
ration, as having already revolved thro' numberleſs Ages, and 
yet ſtill advancing into Futurity in an endleſs Progreſſion, 
properly conſtitutes our Idea of Eternity.” We ſpeak indeed 
of an Leornity paſt, and an Eternity to come, but both theſe 
are bounded at one Extreme; the former terininates in the 
preſent Moment, and therefore has an End; the latter ſets 
out from the ſame Period, and therefore has a Beginning z 
but taken together, they form à Line both ways infinitely 
extended, and which "repreſents Eternity in its full Dimenſi- 
ons. 

XIII. As in the Conſfidetation of Time, we | 
fix upon the preſent Moment, regarding it as 7% ea of 
the middle Point, which divides the whole Line ,. 4 
of Duration into two equal Parts; ſo in the Confideration 
Conſideration of Space, that particular Place in T Yo ce, 
which we exiſt, is looked upon as a kind of R 
Center to the whole Expanſion. From thence 
we let looſe our Thoughts on every Side; above, below; 2. 
round, and find we can travel on, in the Repetition of Miles; 


and Millions of Miles,. without ever arriving at *he End of 
the Progreſſion. It is not difficult indeed, to carry our Con- 
Vor. II. D ceptions 
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ceptions to the utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe ; at leaſt ſo 


far, as it falls within our Notice, But then the Imagination 


reſts not here, it ſees immeaſurable Spaces beyond, capable 


of receiving new Worlds, which it can purſue, as riſing 


one above another, in an endleſs Succeſſion, This Conſide- 
ration of Space, ever growing on all Sides of us, and yet 
never to be exhauſted, is that which gives us the Idea of In- 


menſity; which. is in Fact nothing elſe, but the Infinity of 
Number, applied to certain Portions of Extenſion, as Miles, 


or Leagues, &c, and theſe canceived as extended every | 


Way around us, in infinite and innumerable right Lines, 
XIV. HirnERTo, we have conſidered the 
. Mind, as 2 about one and the ſame Idea, 
Fals Us, enlarging and diverſifying it in various Forms. 
of Perceptions We have ſeen it riſing from the moſt ſimple and 
. phy obvious Notices, to the Conception of Infini- 
1 ty itſelf; and taken a View of it, in all the 


different Stages of its Improvement. Let us now proceed 


to the more complicated Act of Compaſition, when the Mind 
brings ſeveral Ideas of different Kinds together, and volunta- 
rily combines them into one complex Conception. Such for 
Inſtance is our Idea of a Tune, as comprehending a Variety 
of Notes, with many different Modulations of Sound. And 
here it is to be obſerved, that tho? the complex Idea may be 
excited in us, by hearing the Air itſelf ſtruck off, upon 2 
proper Inſtrument ; yet conſidered originally, it ſtill belongs 
to this Claſs of Perceptions, which are Tiſtingviſhed as the ar- 
bitrary Collections of the Mind. It was the Muſician, or 
I. 2 that combined the ſeveral Notes, and determine! 
the Order in which they were to follow one another; nor 
had that particular Compoſition of Sounds, any real Union 
in Nature, before they were thus. brought together in hi; 
Mind. Of the ſame Nature are moſt of our Ideas of human 
Actions; for tho* many of them come to our Notice, by ſce- 
ing the Actions themſelves, or hearing them deſcrib'd by 
others ; as Di/tilling, Carving, Treaſon, &c. yet it is plain, 
that they muſt have been projected and contrived in the Mind 
of Man, before they had a real Exiſtence, 

XV. IT is here that the Underſtanding has the 


en «ng reateſt Scope, and finds moſt Employment for 
in” making ts active Powers; nor indeed is it poſſible, to 
ebeſe Combi- ſet any Bounds to the Ideas of this Claſs; the 
en. Combinations already made being almoſt innu- 


merable, and thoſe yet in the Power of the Mind affording an 
endleſs Diverſity. It may not however be amils to __ 
| WW ove — 
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how we conduct ourſelves amidſt ſo great a Variety, and by 
what Rules we proceed, in making thoſe Combinations, to 
which we have affixed particular Names, while others per- 
haps, no leſs obvious, are neglected. The Idea of Killing for 
Inttance, joined to that of a Father, makes a diſtin&t Spe- 
cies of Action, known by the Name of Parricide. It was 
doubtleſs as obvious, to diſtinguiſh between the killing of an 
old Man and a Child, which yet we find is not done, both 
theſe Actions being comprehended under the 12 Name 
of Murder. By what Views therefore does the Mind regulate 
theſe its Combinations? Why is-it determined to one Collecti- 
on of Ideas rather than another? This cannot be well under- 
ſtood, without obſerving, that it is the End of Language to 
communicate our Thoughts one to another. Words are the 
Signs of our Ideas, and ſerve to expreſs the Conceptions of 
the Mind. Now it is apparent, that ſuch Conceptions, as 
are moſt apt to occur in the Commerce of Life, would be 
frfſt diſtinguiſhed by particular Names; the frequent Occaſion 
Men have, - of mentioning theſe among themſelves, rendering, 
this abſolutely neceſſary. But as many of theſe Conceptions, 
are Collections of different ſimple Ideas, hence we are inſenſi- 
bly led, to ſuch peculiar Combinations, as are moſt ſervice- 
able to Purpoſes of mutual Intercourſe and Communica- 
tion. 

XVI, Le us ſuppoſe, in the firft Beginnings t of 5 
of Society, a . of Legiſlators met to- e, 
gether, in Order to conſult of proper Regulati- Gefore rhe 
ons, for the Government of the Community. n en- 
If they are Men of Prudence and Foreſight, they *** _ 
will naturally obſcrve many new Occurrences likely toariſe, from 
this Coalition of Mankind, and their living together in Crowds. 
Perhaps the Age in which they live, has not produced an 
Inſtance of one Man's killing another; yet from the Know- 
ledge of their own Frame, and their Power of doing Hurt, 
they conceive this as a poſſible Caſe, and are willing to pro- 
vide againſt it. Thus all the Ideas that enter into the com- 
plex one of Murder, are brought together, and united into 
one Conception, before the Action itſelf really exiſts. It 
is not however thought neceſſary, to take into Conſideration 
the Age of the Perſon, the chief thing in View being 
to prevent the putting an End to another's Life unjuſtly, 
whether old or young; and thereſore the Penalty equally 
alfects both Caſes. t when they come to conſider the 


— 
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Relation, in which the Perſon killed ma ſtand to the Mur- 
derer, here there appears a manifeſt Difference, as it adds — 
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the Crime when committed upon a Benefactor, and renders 
it particularly heinous in the Caſe of a Father. This laſt 
there fore, is made to conſtitute a diſtint Species of Action, 
and has a peculiar Puniſhment allotted to it. Thus we ſee, 
how Men, according to their different Manner of Life, and 

the Relations the Rand in to one another, are naturally led, 
to form ſeveral Collections of ſimple Ideas, preferably to o- 
thers, as foreſeeing they may have frequent Occaſion, to take 
Notice of ſuch' preciſe Combinations. And becauſe it would 
be tedious in Converſation, every time theſe complex Noti- 
ons occur, to enumerate all the Ideas of which they conſiſt ; 
therefore, for the Sake of Eaſe and Diſpatch, they give 
them particular Names, and thereby render the Compoſitions 


fixed and permanent. 
XVII. Trar it is in this Manner we come 


© The Neceſſit . : 
of mutual A by our complex Ideas, which multiply upon us, 
— and according as the Exigencies of oy require, or 
tr ar" our Purſuite, Method of Life, and different Aims, 


throw Occaſions in our Way, of combining ſuch 
Source sf com- and ſuch Perceptions together, might be eaſily 
Hu Meats made appear, by a ſhort View of the Combi- 
nations themſelves. Human Actions, as occurring moſt fre- 
quently, and affording large Matter of Converſation, Debate, 
and Enquiry among Men, have been very nicely modified, 
and diſtinguiſhed into. Claſſes, according to the ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances moſt likely to attend them. In like manner, 
the Arts and Sciences, in proportion as they are cultivated, 
leading us into many compound Views of things, which other- 
wiſe. would never offer themſelves to the Conſideration of the 
Mind ; the complex Ideas of this Sort, with the Names b 

Which they are expreſſed, ' are we find, the Work of ſuc 

particular Nations, where theſe Arts and Sciences have chiefly 
flouriſhed. © The Greeks for Inſtance, excelled in Learning 
and polite Knowledge; hence many of the Terms belong- 
ing to Rhetorick, Poetry, Philoſophy, Phyſick, &c. come 
originally from their Language. Modern Fortification has 
received its 8 Improvements among the French; and ac- 
cordingly, the Ideas and Terms of the Art, are moſtly de- 
rived from Writers of that Nation. In tal; Architecture, 


Life, a — 


Mulick, and Painting, bave been the great Exerciſe of the 
Men of Genius: it is therefore among them, that we find 
the ſeveral complex Notions, belonging to theſe Parts of 
Study, as well az the Names by which they are expreſ- 
fed; nor can we diſcourſe accurately and minutely of the 
above-mentioned Arts, without having Recoutſe to the Lan- 

Ern © guage 


guage of that Climate. And if we deſcend into the parti- 
cular Callings and Profeſſions of Men, they have all their 
peculiar Collections of Ideas, diſtinguiſhed” by their ſeveral” 
Names, and hardly known, but to ſuch as are converfant 
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in that Manner of Life. Thus Calcination, Cohobation, + 
Filtration, &c. are Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, fre- 
quently framed in the Minds of Chymiſts, and therefore fa- - 
miliar to Men of that Employment. Yet as theſe, and ſuch 
like Combinations, ſeldom occur in common Life, the Gene- 
rality of Mankind we ſee, are in a great Meaſure unacquaint- 
ed with them, 


XVIII. I micnT purſue theſe Speculations 
farther, and ſhew how the ſeveral Faſhions, 
Cuſtoms, and Manners of one Nation, leading 
them to form many complex Notions, which 
come not ſo naturally in the way of another; 
different Sets of Ideas prevail in different Coun- 
tries, and of courſe have Names appropriated 
to them in one Language, to which there-are 
no Words that anſwer in another. The Pro- 
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cedure and Forms of our Courts of Juſtice, have | 
many Terms into the Engliß Law, which ſtand fer Col 
lections of Ideas, framed among no other People. Nor would 
it be poſſible to render theſe Terms, by any ſingle Words 
of another Language; becauſe where the Ideas themſelves pre- 
vail not, there are no Names provided to expreſs them. In 
this Caſe therefore, it becomes neceſſary to uſe Circumlocuti- 
ons, and enumerate the ſeveral Ideas comprehended in the 
Collection, if we would ſo expreſs ourſelves, as to be un- 
derſtood in the Language of other Nations. Nay, even a- 
mong the ſame People, the Change of Cuſtoms and Opinions, 
frequently brings new Sets of Ideas, which of courſe muſt be 
aa gelle by particular Names, while at the ſame time, 
the Notions of former Ages grow into Diſuſe, and the 
Words anſwering them are cither wholly la'd afide, or em- 
ployed in a Signification different from what they had before. 


XIX. Thus Languages are in à perpetual 
Flux, and by degrees vary ſo much from their 
original Frame, 'as to become unintelligible, even 
to the Deſcendents of thoſe who ſpeak them, 


If we run back into the Ages of Chiyalry in Eng- 


This tos the 
Cauſe that 

1 anyuages 
ares Pe... 


petual Flu, 


land, when Tilts and Tournaments were in Faſhion; how 
many complex Ideas, peculiar to that Mode of Life, ſhall we 
ind familiar among the Men of thoſe Times, which are now 


ittle known or attended to? On the cantrary, the Improve- 
D 3 ments 
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ments in Arts and, Sciences, that have ſince taken place, 
have led us into innumerable, Views of Things, to which 


our Foreſathers were perfect Strangers. But. ] ſhall not puſh. 


theſe Reflections any farther,  beheying that what has been 
ſaid, will be ſufficient} to ſuew, the. Original and Progreſs, of 
our compaund Ideas, and how the Mindl is directed in the 
Choice of the Combinations it makes. We therefore proceed 
to the Conſideration: of abſtract Ideas, which make the 
Subject of tho following Section. | 


4 _— * — a — —_ 


| S. E C N. II. 
Of Alſtratt or Uuiverſal Ideas. 


eB 5: AVING' diſpatched what was neceſſary 
General Ideas Joo be faid, concerning our compound 
1 Ideas, conſidered merely as they are Combinati- 
«be Mind. ons of the Underſtanding, it is now time to ex- 
plain how we come by our general; Notions, 

which ſerve to repreſent to us a Multitude of 
are the Standards by which, we rank Things into Sorts. 
And this, as we have before intimated, is done by, the Ab- 
ſtraction of the Mind; which Act may be extended to all 
our Ideas, whether ſimple, compound, or of Subſtances, 
If for inſtance we fix. our Attention on any particular Colour, 
as Scarlet, we, can leave out the Conſideration of. all pre- 
ſent Circumſtances, as. the Subject in which, it inberes, the 
Time-and Place of ſeeing it, &c., and retaining only the Im- 
preſſion itſelf, make it a Repreſentative of that ity or 
Appearance, Wherever we chance to meet with, it. It. is thus 
that abſtract and univerſal Ideas are framed ; for the Mind 
regarding only the ſcarlet Colour, which one Day it obſerves 
perhaps in a Piece of Cloth, another in à Picture, and- a 
third. in the Rainbow; the Appearance is co ceived to be the 
_ in all theſe Objects, and therefore is called by the ſame 
II. Bur to enter a little more cloſely.into this 
All the Per- Matter, and ſhew that theſe our_general. Con- 
— ceptions, are the mere Creatures of the Under- 
particular, N it may not be amiſs to take notice, that 
2 ahl our Perceptions of Things, whether, we derive 
| | them 

I 


Individuals, agd- 
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them from Senſation or Reſſection, are of their own Nature 
rticular, and repreſent to us ſingle determinate Obſedts. 
Then we ſee a Horſe, for inſtance, in the Fields, our Idea 
is that of an Individual. If we hear a Sound, it is ſome- 
thing particular, and different from what we hear at any other 
time. Every Perception of the Mind is diftiat from every 
other Perception; nay, and every Idea brought into view by 
the Imagination, as when we frame the Image of a Lion 
ſtanding before us, is ſtill ſingular, and repreſents a ſingle + 


IL Bor when we come to take a View of 
theſe ſeveral Particulars, we readily obſerve among d [dra of 


ſome of them a Reſemblance, and framing to — 


ourſelves an Idea of thoſe Things, in which any 1. common to 


of them are found to agree, we thereby get a ge- en In. ,, 
neral Notion, applenbe to many Individuals. oy re 
'Thus Horſes are found to reſemble one another, in Shape, 
Voice, and Structure of Parts. The Idea which takes in 
only the Particulars of this Reſemblance, excluding what is 
peculiar to each ſingle Animal, becomes of courſe common 
to all Creatures of that Kind, and is therefore the Repreſen-' 
tative of a whole Claſs of Beings. Accordingly the Name of 
that general Idea, is given to every Animal, in which that 
Shape, Voice, and Structure is found; for the Word Horſe, 
implying only theſe Particulars, muſt belong to all Creatures 
wherein they exiſt. "This is the firſt Step or Gradation in the 
forming of abſtract Notions, when the Mind confines itſelf 
to the Conſideration of Individuals, and frames an Idea that 
comprehends ſuch only under it. Ihe Rank or Claſs of Things 
anſwering to this Idea, is called Species in the Language of 
the Schools. So a Horſe is a certain Species of Animals, an 
Oak is a Species of Trees, and a' Square is a Species of four- 
ſided Figures. 
IV. War we have thus learnt to rank 
Individuals into Sorts and Claſſes, according to 3 
the Reſemblance found among them, the Mind pad ug ad 
proceeds next to conſider the Species themſelves, 7: commen to 
and often in theſe too obſerves a certain 'Like- /everal Se- 
neſs. Wheteupon throwing” out all thoſe Parti- | 
culars, wherein the ſeveral Species are found to diſagree, 
and retaining only ſuch as are common to them all, we there- 
by frame a ſtil} more general Idea, comprehending under it 
a'Variety of different Species. Thus a Sparrow, a Hawk, 
an Eagle, '&c. ate diſtin” Species of, Birds, 'which- have each 
their peculiar Shape and Make. _ nevertheleſs reſemble 
| 4 — 
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one another, in being covered with Feathers, and provided 
with Wings, that bear them through the Air. Out of theſe 
Particulars we form a new Idea, including all the common 
Properties of the feathered Kind, and appropriating to it the 
Name Bird, mark by that Word, another Claſs of Things, of a 
higher Order than any of the former. This :uperior Diviſi- 
on, Which extends to icyeral Species at once, is called in the 
Schools the Genut, and is the ſecond Step the, Mind takes 
in advancing to univerſal Notions, 2 

V. Axp thus have I given a ſhort, but I hope 


3 intelligible Account, of the Buſineſs of Genera 
6y uadifelg"- and Species, about which ſo much has been faid 
Gradatios, in the Writings of Logicians. Species in Strict- 
. neſs and Propriety of Speech, is ſuch a Rank 

or Class of 'Things, as comprehends under it only 


Generals, 
* Individuals; Genus advances ſtill higher, and 
takes in 2 Variety of diſtinct Species. It is however to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Mind, in riſing from Particulars to Generals, 
does not confine itſelf to one or two Gradations, but may 
carry its Views through the whole Extent of Things, until at 
length it arrive at an Idea, embracing the univerſal Compaſs 
of Nature. For -when we have. ranked Things into Sorts, 
and reduced theſe again to the higher Order or Genus, theſe 
Genera are ſtill found to reſemble one another in ſome Par- 
ticulars; which being collected into one Idea, form a new 
and more — Diviſion of Things. Thus Bird 
is a Genus, embracing all the Varieties of the feathered 
Kind. #:þ implies the ſeveral Species of living Creatures 
which inbabit che Waters. e ae and Injett are alſo 
piverſal Ideas, that take in many inferior Diſtributions and 
Alaſſes. Yet all theſe different Orders of Being, have this in 
Sammoa; that they are provided with organical Bodies, fitted 
for the Purpoſes of Life and ſpontaneous Motion. An Idea 
therefore comprehending only theſe laſt Particulars, will equal- 
e. to all the Diviſions before enumerated, and the 
ord Animal, by which it is expreſſed, becomes a general 
Name for the ſeveral Creatures indued with Life, Senſe, and 
ſpontaneous Motion. If we are for carrying our Views till 
farther, and framing a yet more univerſal Notion, we can 
caſt out Eyes upon both the animate and inanimate Parts of 
Nature; wherein we. find this mutual Correſpondence, that 
they exiſt, and continue in Being. This laſt Idea therefore 
of Being in general, comprehends under it all the Varieties 
of Things, and may be univerſally applied to whatever has 
either Life or Exiſtenee; ſo that in leſpect of the preſent 
| ö rame 
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Frame of Nature, it is the higheſt and moſt univerſal Idea 
we have. | , 
VI. In this Series of Notions, riſing one above 
another in the Degree of Univerſality ; that ee many 
Diviſion, which comprehends under it ſeveral 8 
Genera, is called in the Schools the higher Ge- thr bighef 
nus; which Denomination continues, until we ar- _ add” 
rive at the laſt Advance of the Underſtanding, - ** 
3 when being come to the moſt general of all Ideas, that ad- 
mits not of a ſuperior, it is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the 
Genus generaliſſimum. In like manner, the ſeveral Genera 
comprehended under a higher Genus, are in reſpe& of it 
conſidered as Species; and as theſe laſt too have Species under 0 
them, the inferior Diviſions, are for Diſtinction's ſake term- 
ed lower Species. Thus the Progreſſion continues, and when 
we come to the loweſt Subdiviſion of all, comprehending 
only Individuals, which as I have before intimated, conſti- 
tutes the proper Species, this the Schools denominate the 
Species ſpecialiſſima. All that lie between it and the higheſt 
Diftribution' of Things, are the intermediate Genera and 8 
cies, which are termed each in their Turn, Genus generals, 
or Species ſpecialior, according as we conſider them in the aſ- 
cending or deſcending Scale of our Ideas; or, to ſpeak in the 
Language of Logicians, according to their' Aſcent or Deſcent 
in Linea predicamentali, I ſhould not have entered fo far into 
theſe verbal Diſquiſitions, had not the "Terms here explained, 
been ſuch as frequently occur in the Writings of Philoſo- 
phers ; inſomuch that without fome Knowledge of them, 
we muſt often be at a Loſs, in the Proſecution of theſe 
| Studies. Beſides, it is both curious and uſeful, to ſee the 
\ IF gradual Progreſs of the Mind, in its Advances from particular 
do general — to obſerve it ranging its Ideas into 
Claſſes, and eftabliſhing a juſt and regular 2 in its 
Views and Notices of Things. This is the ſhorteſt Way 
to Knowledge, and affords the beſt Means of preſerving the 
Onder and due Connection of our Thoughts, ſo as to make 
chem ſubſervient to the Increaſe of Science. For when we ſee 
bow Things comprehend, or are comprehended in one ano- 
1 | ther, we are able to diſcover the mutual Dependence of all 
f I the ſeveral Branches of Knowledge, which leads us into the 
t I frue and natural Method, of conducting our Underſtandings 
In the Search of Truth. 
8 VII. FrRoM what has been ſaid it is evident, General Lias * 
chat general Ideas are the Creatures and fl the Creatures 
t entions of the Underſtanding. Nature it is e eu 
tue, in the Production of Things, makes many x. 


of 
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of them alike; but it is the Mind alone, that collects the Par- 


ticulars in which they agree, into one Idea, and ſets it up as 
a Repreſentative. of many Individuals. And now I think we 
may. venture upon that much- agitated Queſtion, Where do 
the Genera and Species of Things exiſt? Lo which I anſwer, 
in the Mind. Univerſality/ belongs not to Things themſelves, 
it being apparent, that they are all particular in their Exi- 
ſtence: However, as they often have many. Properties in 
common, the | Underſtanding by uniting theſe: into one Con- 


ception,, obtains a general Idea, under which it ranks all the 
So far 


ſeveral Objects wherein theſe Properties are found. 
indeed we muſt allow, that the patticular Combination of 
Properties, which cunſtitutes the Genus or Species, exiſts in 
all the Individuals refetred to that Genus or Species; but 
theſe Individuals are diſtinguiſhed from one another. "Thus 
the: Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſignified bythe! Word Bird, 
is to be found for, inſtante in a Hatt, or any other: fingte 
Animal, to which we apply that general Name; but the No- 
tion itſelf, abſtracted from all the Particulars! to which it be- 
longs, has evidently no Exiſtence: out af the Underſtanding. 


There is- not a, Being in Nature that can be called a Bird in 


general, or that does not neceſſarily imply, in the very Gon- 


ception of it, ſeveral ſimple Ideas, beſides thoſe marked by 
that Word. For the Name in this Cafe ſignifies: no more, 
than an Animal covered with Feathers, and provided with 


Wings; without Regard either to Shape, Bulk, or the parti- 
cular Time and Placeſof it's Exiſtence. Theſe laſt Conſi- 


derations however, are inſeparable from the Reality of Things, 


and: therefore muſt be added to the general Idea, before we 
can conceive any thing conformable to it actually brought 
into Being | 
VIII. Hs we ſee at once, what ſort of an 


re „ Exiſtence general Natures have. Conſidered 
5 Sor of apart, and by themſelves, they ate wholly the 
Arid; du in Workmanſhip of the Undetrſtanding, and derive 
1 L their! Being and Reality from it; but viewed 
Lens/is „ in conjunction with other Ideas, that co-exiſt 
ſidividzals- with them in the ſeveral Objects of Nature, 
comprebended they are to be found in the Individuals to 


unde them. 


_— 


which they refer; and therefore according 
to this way of Conception, may be ſaid to 
have an Exiſtence in them. Thus, ſo long as the Ideas 
anſwering to the Words Aan or Tree, continue general and 
undetermined, they have no real Objects anſwering — in 

a ature; 


« 4 


then it is in Conjunctien with other Properties, by which 
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Nature; nor can the Collections of ſimple Ideas, marked: by: 
theſe Names, While all others are ſuppoſed excluded, exiſt any 
where out of the Underſtanding. evertheleſs, as all the 
ſimple Ideas included in the general Notion of Man, are to 
be. found in n Man; and all thoſe implied. 


in the Notion. of a Tree, in evety particular Tree; hence the 
general. Nature af Aan, exiſts; in every individual dan, as 
daes the general Nature of 'a Tree, in every individual Tree. 
IX. ONE Thing ftill remains to be obſerved, 
with regard to theſe out general Ideas; that 5 
though many of them are evidently Combinations 27 © 
of different ſimple Ideas, and according to that pon iand-ar 
Way of conſidering them, ate included in the firſt. «1-verfal. 
Diviſion of our complex Conceptions, thoſe name- 
ly. framed by the Compoſition. of the Mind ; yet we are care 
fully to diſtinguiſh. between an Idea as it is compound, and 
a8 it is univerſal. In the firſt Caſe, the Mind: chiefly con- 
ders the ſeveral Ideas that are combined together; or in other 
Words, all the Attributes, Qualities, or Parts, that are con- 
tained in any Idea: Thus tie Idea of à Bird, includes 
Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, a Covering of Feathers, 
Wings, &c. none of which can be left out, without deſtroy- 
ing the very Nature of the Idea, and making it ſomething 
1 uite different from what it was before. This Way of con- 
f dering Things, according to the Number of their Parts 
and Properties, is called by Logicians the Camprebenſion of 
N an Idea. But | the Univeyſality of our Notions implies quite 
. another Turn of Thinking, in as much as it-fixes the Regard: 
„Jof the Mind, upon the Vabjects to which our Ideas extend; 
e or the Individuals and Species comprehended under them. In 
t this Senſe the Idea antwering to the Word Bird, takes in 
the ſeveral Species of the feathered Creation, the Hatot, the 
n Eagle, Sparrow, Lark, and innumetable others, to all which 
dit may with equal Propriety be applied. And here it is remark» 
ie: I able, that the Idea loſes nothing of it's Force or Comprehen- 
ve! en, by being reſtrictod to a particular Kind, When I fay 
ed' the Bird of ove, though in this Caſe the Idea is reſtrained to 
iſt the Eagle alone, it Rl remains as diſtinct, and includes as 
e, many ſumple Ideas in its Compoſition, as when before. it 
to was extended to all the different Tribes of ' feathered Animals. 
X. We ſee therefore that our compound | 
Ideas, may continue the ſame in reſpect of their 77e Canpre- 
Attributes, or the Number of Parts, and yet vary — 
canſiderably in the Degree of Univerfikty. The 1 


our Idcan 


general Idea of Max is the ſame, whether applied 


to 
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to the whole human Race, or thoſe of wy 


particular Na- 
tion. Wben I affirm for inftance of Mankind in general, 
that their Knowledge falls ſhort of Perfection, and after- 
wards make the like Obſervation of the Men of the prefent 
Ape; in both Caſes, che Word Mar ſtands for one and 
the ſame Collection of ſimple Ideas; but in reſpect of the 
Individuals to which it is applied, there is a great and ma- 
nifeft Difference. That is, the Term Man, denotes one in- 
variable compound Idea; which notwithſtanding, conſidered 
as a general Notion, may be' contracted or enlarged at plea- 
fure. And as in the former Caſe, the ſeveral Parts of the 
compound Idea, is called it's Comprehenſion ; ſo in the latter, 
the Individuals to which the univerſal Idea is applied, is called 
it's Extenſion. | I might add many more Obſervations on this 
Subject, but chuſe rather to ſtop here, having ſaid enough to 
explain the Difference between compound my abſtract Ideas, 
and ſhew the Reaſon of my ranging them under diſtinct Heads. 


11110 


8 E C r. HI. 
Of our; Ideas of Relations. 
I. I Comt.now. to the third and laſt Diviſion 


| 


pond 4. of thoſe, Ideas, which I conſider as the 
dr aumerous, Creatures and Workmanſhip of the Underſtand- 


ing; ſuch namely as ariſe, from the comparing 
of Things one with another. For the Mind in it's Views, 
is not tied to ſingle Objects; but can examine their Re- 
ferences. and Reſpects, in regard to others, brought under 
Conſideration at the ſame time. And when it docs ſo, and 
thence derives new Notices of Things, the Ideas thus got are 
called Relations, and make 1 am apt to think the largett Claſs 
of all our Perceptions. For every ſingle Object will admit 
of almoſt innumerable Compariſons with others, and in this 
Senſe may become a very plentiful Source of Ideas to the Un- 
derſtanding. T hus if we compare ane thing with another in 
reſpect of Bulk, we get the Ideas of greater, leſs, or E- 
guality; if in reſpect of Time, of older and younger ; and ſo 
tor other Relations, which we can purſue at pleaſure, almoſt 
without End; whence it is cafy to conceive, how very ex- 
tenſive this Tribe of our Perceptions mult be. I. 1 
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IT. I $6HALL not pretend to trace out theſe Ideas 
particularly, nor indeed ſo much as to enumerate — chiefly 
their ſeveral Diviſions ; it being enough to ob- — — 
ſerve, that here, as well as in the other kinds of  Compariſens 
our complex Ideas, we bound ourſelves for the #2 2 Wants 
moſt part to ſuch Compariſons, as the Exigencies 4 67/5; 
of Society, the Wants of Life, and the different 
Profeſſions of Men, render neceſſary; and are more or leſs 
accurate in tracing out the Relations of Things, according to 
the Degree of Importance they appear to have in theſe Re- 
ſpects. The Relations of Men one to another, ariſing either 
from the Ties of Blood, their ſcvzral Ranks and Places in the 
Community, or a mutual Intercourſe of good Offices, bein 
of great Weight and Concern in the Commerce of Life, have 
in 2 particular Manner engaged our Attention, and are 
therefore very minutely deſcribed, For the ſame Reaſon, 
Men have found it necellar to determine as exactly as poſſible, 
the various Dependence of Things, as their Happineſs is near- 
ly connected with this Knowledge. When we conſider Ob- 
jets merely in reſpect of Exiience, as either giving or re- 
ceiving it, we come by the Ideas of Cauſe and JT Þ Nor 
need I mention, how much the Welfare of Mankind depends, 
upon an extenſive View of Things, as they ſtand connected 
in this Relation; it being evident, that the ſeveral Schemes 
and Purpoſes of Life, are all conducted upon a previous 
Suppoſition, that certain known Cauſes, will have their uſual 
regular Effects, and ſuch and ſuch Actions, be attended with 
ſuch and ſuch Conſequences. 

III. Bur there are other Relations of this 
kind, beſides thoſe that merely regacd Exiſtence; Re/ations of 
as when we alſo take into the Account, the addi- — 9 
tional Gifts, of a Capacity for Happineſs, and 
the Means of attaining it; which conſtitutes the Relation of 
Creator and Creature, in the more ſolemn Acceptation of 
theſe Words. Again, when we conſider the great Author of 
our Being, not, only as the Creator of the Univerſe, but 
alſo as preſerving and holding it together, and preſiding over 
the preſent Frame of Things with uncontrouled Dominion; 
he then appears under the Notion of a moral Governor, to 


whom we are accountable for our Actions, and the Uſe we 
make of thoſe Powers and Faculties we derive from him. Now 
as It is of the higheſt Conſequence for Men, not to be unac- 
quainted with theſe, . and ſuch like Relations; hence we find, 
that the wiſeſt Nations, and ſuch as beſt undetſtpod the true 

| Application 
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Application of the Powers of the Mind, have always made 
ig their chief Study, to regulate and afcertain theſe Ideas, and 
trace them in all their Conſequences. And thus we may in 
ſome meaſure perceive, how the Mind proceeds in comparing 
it's Ideas together, and by what Views it is chiefly governed, 


in framing the complex Notions of this Claſs, by which it 


repreſents the various Habitudes of Things. I ſhall only ade 
upon this * theſe two Obſervations. 
ö IV. Fs that our Ideas of Relations, arc 
du Lan f for the moſt part very clear and diſtinct. For 
l the compating of things together, being a volun- 
fin. tary Act of the Mind, we cannot but ſuppoſe, 
that it muſt be acquainted with its own Views 
in the Compariſon ; and of Courſe, have a clear Conception 
of the Foundation of that Relation, it ſets itſelf to enquire 
into. Thus the Relation of Cauſe and Effect, implying only 
that one thing produces, or is produced by another, which 
Notions are always diſtinctly ſettled in the Underſtanding, 
before it goes about to make the the Compariſon ; it 1s 
evident, that the Idea reprefenting this mutual Reſpect of 
Objects, will be no leſs clear, than are the Notions them- 
ſelves, upon which the Relation is founded. And what is 
ſtill more remarkable of the Ideas of this Claſs; they ccaſe 
not to be diſtinct, even where the Subjects compared are but 
very imperfectly known. For I can well enough conccive 
that one thing has produced another, and that therefore they 
ſtand related as Cauſe and Effect, though my Ideas of the 
things themſelyes may perhaps be very obſcure, and come 
far ſhort of repreſenting their real Nature and Properties. 
I doubt not but it will be readily owned, that our Idea of the 
Univerſe, conſidered as comprehending the whole Frame i 
created Things, is very inadequate; and I think it is ſtil 
more apparent, that pur Notion of the ſupreme Being, come: 
not up to the Excellence and Perfection of his Nature. Yet 
we very well underſtand what is meant, by calling God th 
Author of the World; and though we comprehend not th: 
Manner of bis producing it, find no Difficulty in framinz 
the Ideas, the relative Words Creator and Creature tans 
for. 
0 V. IHAvx yet another Obſervation to mabe 


Bae Ni. upon this Subject; and it is, that our Ideas c 
% e Relations, are among the moſt important Con- 
forrant Cen. ceptions of the Underſtanding, and afford tir: 
ceptions of the” "Jargeft Field, for the Exerciſe and Improvement 
. of human Knowledge, Moſt of our Enquire | 
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regard telative Ideas, and are ſet on Foot with a View to in- 
veſtigate the mutual Habitudes of Things. The Mathema- 
tician has taken Quantity for his Province, and teaches how 
to compare Magnitudes of different Figures and Dimenſi- 
ons, in order to judge with Certainty of their relative Pro- 
perties. The Philoſopher attaches bimſelf to the Chain of 
Cauſes and Effects, and endeavours to trace out the various 
Dependence of Things conſidered in this Light. In 'fine, 
whither do all our Reſearches tend, but by means of certain 
known Properties and Relations, to find out others that ſtand 
ſome how connected with them? As for the Importance of 
theſe Conceptions, no one can call that in Queſtion, who 
reflects ; that from our Relations to our Creator and one 
another, ariſe all the Duties of Morality and Religion; and 
that the Correſpondence of the ſevoral Objects of Nature, 
to the Organs of the Body, and Faculties of the Mind, is 
that by which alone we can judge, of hat will procure us 
Happineſs or Miſery. Whence it is evident, that without an 
exact Knowledge of theſe Relations, we muſt wander on 
in Life with great Uncertainty, and may-often plunge into 
Calamities and Misfortunes, by-thoſe very Purſuits, from 
which we expected nothing but Joy and Pleaſure. 
VI. Tuos have 1 gone through the ſeveral 
Diviſions of our Ideas, which I have endeavoured Recapiculae 
to repreſent in ſuch a Manner, as their vaſt Ex- © 
tent may moſt caſily appear, and the Conduct of the Mind 
in framing them be diſtinctly apprehended. - I might eaſily run 
into other Diſtinctions, by conſidering them as clear or objenre, 
adequate or inadequate, truce ot falſe. But the Limits of 
this Tract will not allow my entering more fully into the 
Subject, and I think it the leſs ul, becauſe the very 
Names are almoſt ſufficient, to convey a Notion of theſe 
ſeveral Kinds of Ideas into the Mind. But as the Diviſion 
explained above feems to be of great Importance, towards 
ſettling in the Underftanding a juſt View of the Progreſs 
of human Knowledge, and the Steps by which it advances 
rom one Degree of Improvement to another, I fhall here 
run over it again in as few Words as poſſible, that the whole 
"roceſs may be ſeen at once. Our Ideas are all derived 
the Underſtanding, either by Senſation, or Reflection. 
nowever is obſervable, that one and the ſame Object, 


tes a Variety of Perceptions at once, which are 
Fyfrtes!cfs readily - diſtinguiſhed by the Mind, and appear 
Form peculiar to itſelf; +» I beſe hnſtitute our 

original Notices, and are calily known from 


all 
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all others, in as much as they are entirely void of Plurality, 
and cannot be divided into two or more different Ideas. 
They are alſo the Materials out of which the others ate 
formed, - and are therefore by Way of Diſtinction called 
ſimple Ideas. But the Mind, though it bas no Power over 
' theſe, either to faſhion or deſtroy them, cat yet combine 
them in an infinite Number of Ways; and from their various 
Combinations, reſult all our complex Ideas, which are of two 
principal Kinds. Firſt ſuch as are derived from without, 
and repreſent thoſe Combinations of ſimple Ideas, that have 
a real Exiſtence in Nature. Of this Sort are all our Ideas 
of Subſtances. Secondly the Conceptions formed by the 
Mind. itſelf, arbitrarily uniting and putting together its Ideas. 
And as this makes by far the largeſt Claſs, and comprehenes 
all thoſe, Ideas, which may be properly termed our own, as 
being the real 'Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding ; fo they 
fall very naturally under three diſtin H or either the 
Mind combines ſeveral ſimple Ideas ty&ether, in order to 
form them into one Conception, in which the Number and 
Quality of the Ideas united, are prjncipally conſider d; and 
thus it is we come by all our comparnd Notions: or it fixes 
upon any of its Ideas, whether ſimple, compound, or of Sub- 
ſtances, and leaving out the Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
real Exiſtence, and whatever renders it particular, conſidets 
the Appearance alone, and makes that a Repreſentative of 
all of the Kind; whence our ab/tra# and univerſal Ideas are 
derived: or laſtly, it compares things one with another, ex- 
amines their mutual Connections, and thereby furniſhes itſelf 
with a new Set of Notions, known by the Name of Relations ; 
which as bas been already remarked, make by no means 
the, leaſt important Claſs of our Perceptions. This Divi- 
tion of our Ideas, as it ſeems to be the moſt natural, and 
truly to repreſent the Manner in which they are introduced 
into the Mind, ſo I believe it will be found to comprehend 
them in all their Varieties. I ſhall therefore now proceed 
to offer ſome | Obſervations upon Language, as being the 

eat Inſtrument, by which we are enabled to make our 
deas and Perceptions known to others, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Words confidered as the Signs of our Ideas. 


l. E have ſeen how the Mind comes to | 
be firſt furniſhed with Tdeas, and * on. + 

by what Methods it contrives to diverſify and — = 
enlarge its Stock; et us now conſider the Means owon Tboug bs, 
of making known our Thoughts to others, that 
we may not only underſtand how Knowledge is acquired, but 
alſo in what Manner it may be communicated with the great- 
eſt Certainty and Advantage. For our Ideas, though mani- 
fold and various, are nevertheleſs all within our own Breaſts, 
inviſible to others, nor can of themfelves be made appear. 
But God deſigning us for Society, and to have Fellowſhip 
with thoſe of our Kind, has provided us with Organs fitted 
to frame articulate Sounds, and given us alſo a Capacity of 
uſing thoſe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions. Hence 
ſpring Words and Language ; for having once pitched upon 
iny Sound, to ſtand as the Mark of an Idea in the Mind, 
Cuſtom by Degrees eſtabliſhes ſuch a Connection between 
them, that the Appearance of the Idea in the Underſtanding, 
always brings to our Remembrance the Sound or Name by 
which it is expreſſed; as in like manner the hearing of the 
Sound, never fails to excite the Idea for which it is made to 
ſtand. And thus it is eafy to conceive, how a Man may 
record his own Thoughts, and bring them again into View, in 
any ſucceeding Period of Life. For this Connection being 
once ſettled, as the ſame Sounds will always ſerve to excite 
the ſame Ideas; if he can but contrive to regiſter his Words, 
in the Order and Diſpoſition, in which the preſent Train of 
his Thoughts preſents them to his Imagination ; it is evident 
he will be able to recall thefe Thoughts at Pleaſure, and that 
too in the very Manner of their firſt Appeatance. Accord» 
ngly we find, that the Inventions of Writing and Priating, 
dy enabling us to fix and perpetuate ſuch perithable things as 
pounds, have alſo furniſhed us with the Means of giving a 
Kind of Permanency to the Tranſactions of the Mind, in- 
omuch that they may be in the ſame Manner ſubjected to 
dur Review, as any the other abiding Objects of Werke. | 

Vor. II. R II. 
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IT. Bur beſides the Ability of recording our 


2 of 2 own Thoughts, there is this farther Advantage in 
munication of the Uſe of external Signs, that they enable us 


Knowledge to communicate our Sentiments to others, and 
from ore Man alſo receive Information of what paſſes in their 

Breaſts. For any Number of Men, having a- 
greed to eſtabliſh the ſame Sounds as Signs of the ſame Ideas, 
it is apparent that the Repetition of theſe Sounds muſt 
excite the like Perceptions in each, and create a perfect 
Correſpondence of Thoughts. When for Inſtance, any 
Train of Ideas, ſucceed one another in my Mind, if the 
Names by which I am wont to expreſs them, have been 
annexed by thoſe with whom I converſe, to the very ſame 
Set of Ideas, nothing is more evident, than that by repeating 
thoſe Names according to the Tenor of my preſent Concepti- 
ons, I ſhall raiſe in their Minds the ſame Courſe of Thought 
as has taken Poſſeſſion of my own. Hence, by barely at- 
tending to what paſles within themſelves, they will alſo be- 
come acquainted with the Ideas in my Underſtanding, and 
have them in a manner laid before their View. So that we 
here clearly perceive, how a Man may communicate his 
Sentiments, Knowledge, and Diſcoveries to others, if the 
Language in which he converſes, be extenſive enough to 
mark all the Ideas and Tranſactions of his Mind. But as 
this is not always the Caſe, and Men are often obliged to in- 
vent Lerms of their own, to expreſs new Views and Con- 
Geptions-of Things; it may be aſked, how in theſe Circum- 
ſtances we can become acquainted with the Thoughts of 
another, when he makes Uſe of Words, to which we have 
never annexed any Ideas, and that of Courſe can raiſe no 
Perceptions in our Minds. Now in order to unveil this My- 
ſtery, and give ſome little Inſight into the Foundation, 
Growth, and Improvement of Language, the following Ob- 
ſervations will I am apt to think, be found of conſiderable 
Moment. 
TD III. FirksT, that no Word can be to any 
Simple Hear Man the Sign of an Idea, till that Idea comes 
wed ie d to have a real Exiſtence in his Mind. For 


weyed into the . "+ 
Mind by Names being only ſo far intelligible, as the) 
rar Jed * denote known internal Conceptions, where they 

Helen. have none ſuch to anſwer them, there they are 


plainly Sounds without Signification, and of Courſe conve) 
no Inſtruction or Knowledge. But no ſooner are the Idea 
to which they belong raiſed in the Underſtanding, that 


finding it eaſy to connect them with the eſtabliſhed Names 
| | ; we 
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we can join in any Agreement of this Kind made by others, 
and thereby enjoy the Benefit of their Diſcoveries. The 
firſt thing therefore to be conſider'd is, how theſe Ideas may 
be conveyed into the Mind; that being there, we may learn 
to connect them with their appropriated Sounds, and ſo be- 
come capable of underſtanding others, when they make Uſe 
of theſe Sounds in laying open and communicating their 
Thoughts. Now to comprehend this diſtinctly, it will be 
neceſſary to call to Mind, the before-mentioned Diviſion of 
our Ideas into fimple and complex. And firſt as for our fimple 
Ideas, it has been already obſerved, that they can find no 
Admiſſion into the Mind, but by the two original Fountains 
of Knowledge, Senſation and Reflection, If therefore any 
of theſe have as yet no Being in the Underſtanding, it 1s 
impoſſible by Words or a Deſcription to excite them there. 
A Man who had never felt the Impreſſion of Heat, could not 
be brought to comprehend that Senſation, by any thing we 
might ſay to explain it. If we would really produce the 
Idea in him, it muſt be by applying the proper wo og to 
his Senſes, and bringing him withia the Influence of a hot 
Body. When this is done, and Experience has taught him 
the Perception to which Men have annexed the Name Heat, 
it then becomes to him the Sign of that Idea, and he thence- 
forth underſtands the Meaning of a Term, which before, all 
the Words in the World would not have been ſufficient 
to convey into his Mind. The Caſe is the ſame in reſpect 
of Light and Colours. A Man born blind, and thereby 
deprived of the only Conveyance for the Ideas of this Claſs, 
can never be brought to underitand the Names by which they 
are exprefſed. "The Reaſon is plain: they ſtand for Ideas 
that have no Exiſtence in his Mind ; and as the Organ ap- 
propriated to their Reception is wanting, all other Contrivances 
are vain, nor can they by any Force of Deſcription be raiſed 
in his Imagination. But it is quite otherwiſe in our com- 
plex Notions. For theſe being no more than certain Combi- 
nations of ſimple Ideas, put together in various Forms ; if 
the original Ideas out of which the Collections are made, 
have already got Admiſſion into the Underſtanding, and the 
Names ſerving to expreſs them are known ; it will be eaſy, by 
enumerating the ſeveral Ideas concerned in the Compolition, 
and marking the Order and Manner in which they are united, 
to raiſe any complex Conception in the Mind. Thus the 
Idea anſwering to the Word Rainbew, may be readily excit- 
ed in the Imagination of another, who has riever ſeen the 


& Appearance itſelf, by barely deſcribing the Figure, Largeneſs, 
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Poſition, and Order of Colours; if we ſuppoſe theſe ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas, with their Names, ſufficiently known to him. 
IV. AND this naturally leads me to a fecond 
The Names of Obſervation upon this Subject, namely: that 
4 "I t 7 Words ſtanding for complex Ideas are all defin- 
—— Yn able, but thoſe by which we denote ſimple Ideas 
wee. are not. For the Pereeptions of this latter Claſs, 
having no other Entrance into the Mind, than by Senſation 
or Reflection; can only be got by Experience, from the 
ſeveral Objects of Nature, proper to produce thoſe Perceptions 
in us. Words indeed may very well ſerve to remind us of 
them, if they have already found Admiſſion into the Un- 
derſtanding, and their ConneQion with the eſtabliſhed Names 
is known ; but they can never give them their original Be- 
ing and Exiſtence ta. And hence it is, that when any 
one aſks the Meaning of a Word denoting a ſimple Idea, we 
pretend not to explain it to him by a Definition, well know- 
ing that to be impoſſible ; but ſuppoſing him already acquaint- 
ed with the Idea, and only ignorant of the Name by which 
it is called, we either mention it to him by ſome other Name, 
with which we preſume he knows its Connection, or appeal 
to the Object where the Idea itſelf is found. Thus was an 
one to aſk the Meaning of the Word white, we ſhould tell 
him it ſtood for the ſame Idea as albus in Latin, or blanc 
in French; or if we thought him a Stranger to theſe Lan- 
ruages, might appeal to an Object — the Idea, by 
aying it denoted the Colour we obſerve in Snow or Mill. 
But this is by no Means a Definition of the Word, exciting 
2 new Idea in his Underſtanding ; but merely a Contrivance 
to remind him of a known Idea, and teach him its Connecti- 
on with the eſtabliſhed Name. For if the Idea after which 
he enquires, has never yet been raiſed in his Mind; as 
poſe one who had ſeen no other Colours than black and 
white, ſhould aſk the Meaning of the Word Scarlet; it i 
eaſy to perceive, that it would be no more poſſible to make 
him comprehend it by Words or a Definition, than to diſ- 
courſe the ſame Perception into the Imagination of a Man 
born blind. The only Method in this Caſe is, to preſent 
fome Object, by looking at which the Perception itſelt may 
be excited, and thus he will lcarn both the Name and the 


Idea together, 


Experience V. SHOULD any one's Curioſity now prompt 


and Obſerva. him to enquire, how it comes to paſs, that Men 
tion bring agree in the Names of their ſimple Ideas, ſeeing 


Men to an A- . . e 
greement in they cannot view the Perceptions in one an 
*e Munter, other's Minds, nor make known theſe Percep- 


Jimpie lle. tions by Words to others; I anſwer, wo 
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Effet here mentioned, is produced by Experience and Ob- 
ſervation. Thus finding for inftance that the Name Heat, 
is annexed to that Impreſſion which Men feel when they 
approach the Fire, I make it alſo the Sign of the Idea ex? 
cited in me by ſuch an Approach, nor have any doubt but it 
denotes the ſame Perception in my Mind as in theirs. For 
we are naturally led to imagine, that the ſame Objects operate 
alike upon the Organs of the human Budy, and produce an 
Uniformity of Senſations. No Man fancies, that the Idea 
raiſed in him by the Taſte of Sugar, and which he calls 
Sweetneſs, differs from that excited in another by the like 
Means; or that Vormtocod, to whoſe Reliſh he has given 
the Epithet Bitter, produces in others the” Senſation which 
he denotes by the Word Sweet, Preſuming therefore upon 


this Conformity of Perceptions, when they ariſe from the 
| ſame Objects, we eaſily agree as to the Names of our ſimple 
Ideas ; and if at any time, by a more narrow Scrutiny into 


things, new ideas of this Claſs come in our Way, which 
we chuſe to expreſs by Terms of our own Invention; theſe 
Names are explained, not by a Definition, but by referring 
to = Objects, whence the Ideas themſelves may be ob- 
tained, 

VI. Being in this Manner furniſhed with 
ſunple Ideas, and the Names by which they are 77 C- 
expreſſed, the Meaning of Terms that ſtand for 34 — 
complex Ideas is eaſily got; becauſe the Ideas DFnitions, 4 
themſelves anſwering to theſe Terms, may be wie cone 
conveyed into the Mind by Definitions. For 77" OE 
our complex Notions, as was already obſerved, 
are only certain Combinations of ſimple Ideas. 
When therefore theſe are enumerated, and the Manner in 
which they are united into one Conception explained, no- 
thing more is wanting to raiſe that Conception in the Un- 
derſtanding; and thus the Term denoting it comes of Courſe 
to be underſtood. And here it is worth while to reflect 
a little, upon the wiſe Contrivance of Nature, in thus 
furniſhing us with the very apteſt Means of anne | 
our Thoughts, For were it not ſo ordered, that we coul 
thus convey our complex Ideas from one to another by De- 
initions, it would in many Caſes be impoſſible to make them 
known at all. This is apparent in thoſe Ideas which are 
the proper Work of the Mind. For as they exiſt only in 
the Underſtanding, and have no real Objects in Nature in 
onformity to which they are framed,; if wg could not 
nike them known by a Deſcription, they muſt lie for 
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ever hid within our own Breaſts, and be confined to the 
narrow Acquaintance of a ſingle Mind. All the fine Scenes, | 
that riſe from time to time in the Poet's Fancy, and by 
his lively Painting, give ſuch Entertainment to his Readers ; 
were he deſtitute of this Faculty, of laying them open to 
the View of others by Words and Deſcription ; could not 
extend their Influence beyond his own Imagination, or give 
Joy to any but the original Inventor. f 
VII. THERE is this farther Advantage, in the Þ 
* of great Ability we enjoy, of communicating our com- 
ads the In, plex Notions by Definitions; that as theſe make 
provement of by far the largeſt Claſs of our Ideas, and moſt 
Mulde. frequently occur in the Progreſs and Improvement 
of Knowledge; fo they are by this means imparted with the be 
greateſt Readineſs, than which nothing could tend more to pc 
the increaſe and ſpreading of Science. For a. Definition is te 
ſoon peruſed, and if the Terms of it are well underſtood, Id 
the Idea itſelf finds an caſy Admiſſion into the Mind. Where- tio 
as in ſimple Perceptions, where we are referred to the Ob- lik 
jets producing them, if theſe cannot be come at, as ih fin 
ſometimes the Caſe, the Names by which they are ex- tog 
preſſed muſt remain empty Sounds. But ' new Ideas of tat 
this Claſs occurring very rarely in the Sciences, they ſeldom of 
create any great Obſtruction. It is otherwiſe with our com- her 
plex Notions : for every Step we take, leading us into new var 
Combinations and Views of Things, it becomes necetlary WW and 
to explain theſe to others, before they can be made ac. oth 
2 with our Diſcoveries. And as the manner of De- reſp 
nitions is eaſy, requiring no Apparatus but that of Word, whe 
which are always ready, and at hand; hence we can with com 
the leſs Difficulty, remove ſuch Obſtacles, as might ariſe from leſſe 
Terms of our own Invention, when they are made to ſtand arriv 
for new complex Ideas, ſuggeſted to the Mind by ſome pte. there 
ſent Train of thinking. And thus at laſt we are let into the our | 
Myſtery hinted at in the Beginning of this Chapter, vis] otter 
how we may become acquainted with the Thoughts of ano- 


ther, when he makes uſe of Words, to which we hav Noti 
as yet joined no Ideas. The Anſwer is obvious from what be tr; 
has been already ſaid. If the Terms denote fimple Percey it in 
tions, he muſt refer us to thoſe Objects of Nature, when to Pi. 
the Perceptions themſelves are to be obtained; but if tbeſ Dave 
{tand for complex Ideas, their Meaning may be explained 9 beyon 


Definition. As-for the Names of ſimple Ideas, I ſhall her is the 
diſmiſs them; it being ſufficient to take Notice, that ou the F 
Knowledge this Way, can be extended only by Experien becau; 
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and Obſervation. But the Theory of Deſinitions making 
a material Part of Logick, and being indeed of great Impor- 
tance towards the Improvement of human Knowledge, it 
will be neceſſary to lay it a little more open to the View of 
the Reader. 

VIII. Cour Ex Ideas are, as has been already 
ſaid, no other than ſimple Ideas put together in Te Compo- 
various Forms. But then it is to be obſerved, + 
that in making theſe Collections, the Mind is not cen lex 1deos, 
_ tied down to the immediate View of the 


ſimple Perceptions, out of which they are framed. For 


if we ſuppoſe the Underſtanding already furniſhed with a 
conſiderable Stock of compound Notions, theſe again may 
be made the conſtituent Parts of others ſtill more com- 
pounded, inſomuch that the new Idea thence ariſing, may be 
termed a Combination of complex Conceptions. Thus the 
Idea. annexed to the Word Animal, includes many Percep- 
tions under it, as Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, &c. In 
like manner by the Term rational we denote a Variety of 
ſimple Ideas. If now combining theſe two Conceptions 
together, we form the {till more complex Notion of a 
rational Animal ; the Idea thus got, is truly a Collection 
of compound Notices. In a Word, the ſame thing happens 
here as in Numbers, which we may conſider not only as 
various Collections of Units, theſe being indeed their original 
and conſtituent Parts; but alſo as ſometimes compoſed of 
other leſſer Numbers, which all put together make up the 
reſpective Sums. Now in tracing any very large Number, 
when for the Eaſe of the Mind, we conſider it at firſt as 
compoſed of various others till leſſer: if we next take theſe 
leſſer Parts to Pieces, and purſue them continually, until we 
arrive at the Units out of which they are compoſed ; we 
thereby totally unravel the Collection, and being able to puſh 
our Reſearches no farther, reſt ſatisfied in the View thus 
offered to the Underſtanding. Juſt ſo it is in the -Examina- 
tion of our complex Ideas. For when any very compounded 
Notion, comes under the Inſpection of the Mind, in order to 
be traced to its firſt Principles; we begin with reſolving 
it into other Ideas leſs complicated, and taking theſe again 
to Pieces one by one, {till go on with the Search, until we 
have broken the whole into our firſt and ſimple Perceptions, 
deyond which the Purſuit cannot poſſibly be carried. And this 
is the Reaſon, why I have all along called our ſimple Ideas, 
the Foundation and Ground-work of E 
becauſe in unravelling the Conceptions of the Mind, we find 
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ourſelves at length bounded by theſe Ideas, which are indeed 
the laſt Reſort of the Underſtanding. 
IX. FRoM what has becn ſaid jt will be egfſy 
The Names of to conceive, how in defining a Term, ftand- 
2 ing for any very complex Idea, other Terms 
dered as the may be intioduced, that alſo denote compound 
Elementary TJdeas, though of an interior Claſs. For the firſt 
Parei of er Idea being refolvable into others Jeſs complicated, 
: the Definition which enumerates theſe component 
Ideas, muſt conſiſt of the Names by which they are expreſſed. 
And if it fo happen, that tie Ideas of this ſecond Claſs are 
alſo unknown, their Terms too ought to be ftill farther 
defined. In this manner may a Series of Definitions be car- 
ried on, until we arrive at the Names of ſimple Ideas, 
which not being definable, the Analyſis muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, 
And thus we fee, that as our ſimple Ideas, are the Ma- 
terials and Foundation of Knowledge, ſo the Names of ſimple 
Ideas, may be conſidered as the Elementary Parts of Lan- 
uage, beyond which we cannot trace the Meanjng and 
6: cation of Words. When we come to them, we ſuppoſe 
the Ideas they ſtand for already known, or if they are not, 
Experience At muſt be conſulted, and not Definitions or 
Explications. And here it is well worth our Notice, that a; 
the Names of theſe our original Conceprtions, conſtitute the 
rimary and fundamental Articles of Speech, upon vrhich 
the whole Super ſtructure of human Language is built, ſo they 
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are of all others the leaſt doubtful and uncertain in theit cle 
Signification, Becauſe ſtanding cach for one fimple Percepti- it 
on, not precariouſly excited in the Mind, but the Ehet Þ ly 
of certain Powers in Things, fitted to produce that Senſation WM en 
in us; there is no Danger of Error or Miſtake. He that me 
once knows Sweetneſs to be the Name of the Taſte received 
from Sugar, /Yhiteneſs of the Colour in Snow or Milk, and Re 

Heat of the Senſation produced by approaching the Fire, vil den 

not be apt to miſapply thofe Words, or annex them to Per- the 

eptions of a different Kind. And as the Names of complex tior 
deas, may all be reſolved into theſe primitive Terms, it ö be 
apparent that we are ſufficiently provided with the Means o con- 
1 our Thoughts one to another; and that the lear, 

iſtakes ſo frequently complained of on this Head, are whol-W his | 
ly owing to ourſelves, in not ſufficiently defining the Term alſo 

we uſe, or perhaps not connecting them wick clear ani henc 

detcuninate Ideas, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Definition and its ſeveral Kinds. 


J. AVING laid theſe Foundations, ſhewn 
what Words are, and what are not 7 Pariny of 

definable, and taught the Manner of reſolving —— 
our Notions, as well as Language itſelf, into its 4% varie 
firſt and original Principles; we now proceed to A/fpvcation 
explain a little more particularly the Nature uf - 0 — 
a Definition, and the ſeveral Kinds made Uſe of, aceording 
to the different Views Men have, in communicating their 
Thoughts one to another. Definitions are intended to 
make known the Meaning of Words ſtanding for complex 
Ideas, and were we always careful to foim thofe Ideas 
exactly in our Minds, and copy our Definitions from that 
Appearance, much of the Confuſion and Obſcurity complain- 
ed of in Languages might be prevented. But unhappily 
for us we are by no means ſteddy in the Application of Names, 
referring them ſometimes to one thing, ſometimes to ano- 
ther; which often creates great Uncertainty in their Sig nis 
cation, and obliges us to give a different Turn to our 
Definitions, according to the fükferent Reference of the Jerms 
defined. In order therefore to tender this whole Matter as 
clear and obvious as poffible, we ſhall firſt confid-r, to what 
it is that Names, in the Uſe of Language, are moſt common- 
ly applied ; and then from the Variety of this Application, 
endeayour to account for the ſeveral Methods of defining 
mentioned in the Writings of Logicians. 

II. Wonps then have manifeſtly a threefold 
Reference, Firſt and more immediately, they Vc ove 
denote the Ideas in the Mind of him who uſes 35 6 gh 
them; and this is their true and proper Significa- our cn Les, 
tion. When a Man ſpeaks, it is that he may % of orbers, 
be underſtood, and the Words he employs to ST” 
convey his Thoughts, are ſuch as by Uſe he has «ms. 
learnt to connect with the Ideas then preſent to 
his Mind. But becauſe thoſe with whom we converſe, are 
alſo ſuppoſed to know the Meaning of the Terms we uſe, 
hence Secondly, we confider our Words, as Signs likewiſe 
of the Ideas in their Minds; and this is the Foundation of 
what is called Propriety in Language,* when Men take Care 
to affix - ſuch Notions to their Words, as are commonly 

| applied 
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applied to them by thoſe of moſt Underſtanding in the 
Country where they live. The third and laſt — of 
Words, is to Things themſelves. For many of our Ideas, 
are taken from the ſeveral Objects of Nature, wherewith we 
are ſurrounded; and being conſidered as Copies of things 
really exiſting, the Words by which they are expreſſed, are 
often transferred from the Ideas themſelves, to ſigniſy thoſe 
Objects which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. "Thus the Word 
Sun, not only denotes the Idea excited in the Mind by that 
Sound, but is alſo frequently made to ſtand for the luminous 
Body itſelf, which inhabits the Center of this our Planetary 
Syſtem. Now according to this threefold Application of 
Names, their Definitions, and the Manner of explaining 
them, muſt be various; for it is one thing to unfold the 
Ideas in a Man's own Mind, another to deſcribe them as 
they are ſuppoſed to make their Appearance in the Minds 
of. others; and laſtly, it is ſomething ſtill different, to draw 
Images or Pictures, that ſhall carry in them a Conformity 
to the Being and Reality of Things. But we ſhall treat of 
each in Order. 
III. FIRST then, when we conſider Words, 
Due, of as Signs of the Ideas in the Mind of him who 
* re uſes them; a Definition is nothing elſe, but 
Connefion of ſuch an Explication of the Meaning of any 
e and Term, as that the complex Idea annexcd to it 
werefweart;. by the Speaker, may be excited in the Under- 
trary. ſtanding of him with whom he converſes. And 
this is plainly no more than teaching the Con- 
neQion of our Words and Ideas, that others may underſtand 
the Senſe of our Expreflions, and know diſtinctly what Noti- 
ons we affix to the Terms we uſe. When we ſay for inſtance, 
that by the Word Square, we mean a Figure bounded 
by four equal Sides, joined together at right Angles ; what 
is this but a Declaration, that the Idea of a quadrilateral, 
equilateral, rectangular Figure, is that which in Diſcourſe 
or Writing, we conne& with the Term Square? This is 
that Kind of Definition, which Logicians call the Definition 
of the Name ; becauſe it diſcovers the Meaning of the Words 
or Names we make uſe of, by ſhewing the Ideas for which 
they ſtand, Now as Sounds are of themſelves indifferent to 
ngnify any Ideas, hence it is plain, that the Definitions of 
ames are arbitrary, every Man having a Liberty to affix 


what Notions he pleaſes to his Words. But the Converi- 
ence of Communication making it neceſſary, for Men ſpeak- 
ing the ſame Language, to agree as nearly as poſſible 3 

the 
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the Signification of Sounds, a Conformity has accordingly 
been ſtudied. Nevertheleſs we find, that Differences will 
from time to time creep in, which muſt create great Con- 
fulion in Mens Diſcourſes and Reaſonings, if they are not 
careful to define their Terms, that their Signification may 
be _ fixed and ſteddy, and lie always open to the View of 
the Mind. The Writings of the Mathematicians are a clear 
Proof, how much the Advancement of human Knowledge 
depends upon a right Uſe of Definitions. For as by means of 
them, they every. where preſerve the ſame determined Signi- 
fication to their Words, hence there is little Diſpute as to 
the Meaning of their Expreſſions, almoſt all Men underſtand- 
ing them in the ſame Senſe. And thus it happens, that ſuch 
as apply their Thoughts this way, having perfectly the ſame 
Views of Things, readily comprehend the Diſcoveries already 
made, and are thereby enabled, with joint Labour, and an 
exact Conformity of Notions, to carry on the Improvement 
of this Branch of Knowledge. And if Men in other Parts 
of Learning, were alike careful to fix the Meaning of their 
Terms, the Progreſs of Science muſt be greatly furthered, and 
all thoſe verbal Diſputes, that now ſo much interrupt the 
Courſe of our Improvement, might be prevented. 

IV. Tr1s then ought to be our firſt Care, 
when we enter upon a Deſign of illuſtrating any Fe of 
particular Branch of Study ; to aſcertain — pr nya 
and mark the Names by which they are expteſſed. ad 7eal De- 
And although Definitions of Words are indeed A. 
arbitrary, (for a Man may affix what Ideas he 
pleaſes to his Terms, nor can any one conteſt this Liberty 
with him,) yet it will be proper to conform as near as poſſible 
to common Acceptation, that thereby our 'Thouglits may 
find a more eaſy and ready Entrance into the Minds of 
others. If it ſhould now be aſked, what are the Rules of a 
ood Definition? I anſwer, that as in Definitions of the 

ame, we aim at no more, than teaching the Connection 
of Words and Ideas; every Contrivance, by which we are 
enabled, to excite the Idea annexed to any Word in the 
Mind of another, will ſerve the Purpoſe of a Definition. 
Now the Ideas we join with our Words are of two kinds: 
either ſuch as we have reaſon to believe are already in the 
Minds of others, though perhaps they know not the Names dy 
which they are called; or ſuch as being new and of our 
own Formation, can no otherwiſe be made known than by a 
Deſcription. In the firſt Caſe, there is no Neceſſity for lay- 
ing open the Idea itſelf, becauſe being already known, any 

Contrivance 
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Contrivance to remind us of it is ſufficient, When we ſay 
for inſtance, that a Clock is an Inſtrument by which we mea- 
ſure the Hours of the Day; it is plain, that the Idea anſwer- 
ing to the Word Cloct, is not here unfolded, but we being 
defore-hand ſuppoſed to have an Idea of this Inftrument, are 
only taught by what Name it is called. Now in this Senſe, 
the Names of even ſimple Ideas may be defined. For by 
faying that bite is the Colour we obſerve in Snow or Milk, 

eat the Senſation produced by approaching the Fire, we 
ſufficiently make known what Ideas we connect with the 
Terms White and Heat, which is the true Purpoſe of a De- 
finition of the Name. Hence it appears, that many of thoſc 
Explanations of Words, which Logicians call Definitions of 
the Name, are not Definitions in a true and proper Senſe, 
that is, ſuch Deſcriptions of Ideas, as would ſerve to excite 
them in the Mind of another, even ſuppoſing him before 
wholly unacquainted with them, but merely Contrivances 
to remind us of known Ideas, and teach us the Names by 


which they are called. | 
V. Bur where the Ideas we join with our 

—_——— Words, are new and of our own Formation, 
20 +4. D., there they are to be laid open by a Deſcrip- 
fiction of the tion. Becauſe being ſuppoſed unknown to others, 
Thing, we muſt firſt raiſe them in their Minds, before they 
can learn to connect them. with any particular 

Names. And here it is, that the Definition of the Name 


coincides with what Logicians call the 
as in either Caſe we proceed, by unfolding the Idea itſelf, 
for which the Term defined ſtands. And indeed this alone 
is what conſtitutes a Definition, in the true and proper 
Senſe of the Word, as will appear more fully afterwards, 
when we come to conſider the — we uſe, as referred to 
the real Objects of Nature. We ſhall therefore poſtpone this 
Confideration of the Definition of the Name, till we come to 
treat of the Definition of the Thing, when it will more natu- 
rally fall in our way. It may not however be amiſs to obſerve, 
that when we ſay the Definitions of the Name are arbitra- 

„ we mean not that the Deſcriptions of Ideas are ſo too. 
For every Idea having a peculiar Appearance of it's own, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from all others, nothing is more 
evident, than that the Deſcription muſt be ſuch, az to 
exhibit that preciſe Conception. But then the Connection 
of any Idea, with the Name by which it is expreſſed, being 
as we have ſaid wholly arbitrary, the conſidering the Deſcrip- 


tion of that Idea, as the Definition of that particular New 
mu 


— of the Thing, 
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muſt be ſo too. So that although Definitions conſidered as 
Defcriptions of our Ideas, are ſteddy and invariable, yet the 
Application of them- to particular Sounds, (which is all that 
we underſtand. by the Definition of the Name) is wholly a 


Work of our own free Choice. . 


VI. Bur ſecondly, beſides conſidering Words 
as the Signs. of our own Ideas, we are alſo 2 of 
very apt on many Occaſions, to refer them to 9 
the Ideas in the Minds of other Men. Now to mn C 
define a Term in this View, is to inveſtigate Language rot | 
it's Meaning or Acceptation, according to the 
common Uſe of Speech. Here then it is plain that Defini- 
tions are not arbitrary. For although in regarding Words as 
the Marks of our own Ideas, we may give them what Meaning 
we pleaſe ; yet when we conſider them in reference to the 
Thoughts of others, they have a fixed and ſteddy Signifi- 
cation; namely, that which Cuſtom, and the Propriety 
of Language, has afligned them. The Words Ability, 
and Genius, may by any Man be made to ſtand for one and 
the ſame Idea in his own Mind; and. if he takes care to ad- 
vertiſe us of this, he is at liberty to uſe them promiſcuouſly, 
But if the common Courſe of Language, hath confined the 
Word Genius, to expreſs the natural Strength and Talents 
of the Mind, and the Word Ability to denote thoſe which are 
acquired, whoever pretends to explain the proper Accepta- 
tion of theſe Terms, is bound to take notice of this Diffe- 
rence. As Propriety of Speech makes our Language intel- 
ngible, and gives our Thoughts a ready Entrance into the 

inds of others, it well deſerves our Application and Care. 
The beſt way to acquire it is from the Writings and Diſcour- 
ſes of thoſe, who ſeem. to have had the cleareſt Notions, 
and to have applied their Terms with the exacteſt Choice 
and Fitneſs. 

VII. We come now to the third and laſt Spe- 
cies of Definitions, that namely which conſiders * of 
Words as referred to Things themſelves. And — . 
here it is plain we are not at liberty to feign and '04je#s of 
faſhion our Explications at pleaſure, but being Nature. 
tied down to the real Objects of Nature, mul 
ſtudy a Conformity to Things themſelves. When we de- 
tine for inſtance the Sum, conſideted as that Being, who poſ- 
ſeſſes the Center of our Syſtem, and diffuſes Heat and Light 
to the Planets around him; it is not enough that we give 
an Account of the Idea, anſwering to that Word in our 
Minds, We muſt further take care, that the Idea itſelf, car- 


Ties 
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ries in it a real Conformity to the Object it is ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent. And hence it is, that all Definitions of this kind, 
when juſtly made, are in reality Pictures or Repreſentations, 
taken from the Being and Exiſtence of Things. For they 
are intended to expreſs their Nature and Properties, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh them from all others, and exhibit them clearly 
to the View of the Mind. Tis for this Reaſon that Logi- 
clans call them Definitions 1 the Thing, becauſe they are ſup- 
ſed to refer, not ſo much to the Ideas in the Underſtand- 
ing, as to the Things themſelves repreſented by thoſe Ideas. 
VIII. AnD this alſo lets us into the Ground 
2 tbe of that Diſtinction ſo univerſally received, be- 
between the tween Definitions of the Name and of the Thing. 
Def nition of The firſt are arbitrary, and not liable to Debate 
the 755 and or Contradiction. The ſecond are Propoſitions 
, capable of Proof and Illuſtration, and which 
may therefore be conteſted. The Reaſon is obvious. De- 
finitions of the Name ſerve only to mark, what Ideas we 
connect with our Words. — as Sounds are of themſelves 
indifferent to ſignify any Ideas, we are entirely at liberty 
to affix to them what Notions we pleaſe. But it is otherwiſe 
in the Definition of the Thing. For here our Words ſerving 
to denote certain particular Beings in Nature, cannot be the 
Signs of any Ideas at pleaſure, but of ſuch only as carry in 
them a Conformity to the ſeveral Objects to which the Words 
refer. A Man may uſe the Term Square to expreſs that Idea, 
which others denote by the Word Triangle, and define it ac- 
cordingly. In this Caſe indeed he recedes from the common 
Forms of Speech, but his Definition cannot be charged with 
Falſhood. He tells us that by a Square he means a three-fided 
Figure, and who can diſpute the Truth of this, if he really 
all along uſes the Word in that Senſe? I would only ob- 
ſerve, that by changing thus the Meaning of Words, we 
change not Things themſelves, or their Relations and Habi- 
tudes one towards another. Theſe are at all times the ſame 
and invariable, nor have any Dependence upon the Fancy 
and Caprice of Men. It is true the Properties of the Triangle, 
may after this Definition, be affirmed of the Square ; but as 
in either Caſe, the Idea to which theſe Properties belong, 1s 
the ſame, the Propoſitions only exprefling our Judgments, 
and not our Judgments themſelves, ſufter a ſecming Vart- 
ation. 3 
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IX. Bur where Words are made to denote 
particular Objects, previous to any Definitions Previews 
given, there arbitrary Explications cannot have — rey Ln 
place. For in this Caſe, we are not put upon and Things, 
explaining what Ideas we connect with our axts of all or. 
Words, but a Connection being already ſup- — 2 


poſed, between the Name and the Thing ſigni- 


fied, our Buſineſs is, to unfold that Idea, by which the Ob- 
ject itſelf is moſt clearly and diſtinctly repreſented. Thus the 
Word Gold denotes that Metal, which is of higheſt Value 
among Men, and goes fartheſt in the way of Commerce. 
This Connection being once ſettled, we are no longer left to 
arbitrary Definitions, but muſt deſcribe it by ſuch Properties 
as are really to be found in it, and will beſt ſerve to diſtin- 
guiſh it —— it comes in our Way; as by ſaying that it is 
a Subſtance yellow, very heauy, malleable, fuſible, &c. 

X. FRoM what has been ſaid it appears, that 
in the Language of Ins. Definitions of 
the Thing reſpe& only Subſtances, and Beings 
that have a real Exiſtence in Nature, ſerving to 
deſcribe them by their Properties and Attributes. 
And this I doubt not is the Reaſoon, that the 
Definitions of the Mathematicians, are not con- 
lidered as Definitions of the Thing, but of the Name; 
becauſe the Ideas therein deſcribed, are the mere Creatures 
of the Underſtanding, and not ſuppoſed to be copied from 
Patterns exiſting without us. A Circle, a Triangle, a Square, 
Sc. ſuch as > Hmm ar conceive them, are no where 
to be found in Nature, that we know of. Hence it might 
juſtly be accounted abfurd, to call our Definitions of theſe 
Definitions of the Thing, when they ſerve not to deſcribe 
any real Objects of Nature, but merely to unfold the Con- 
ceptions of the Mind. And yet if we look into the Matter 
narrowly, we ſhall find, that the Rules followed in theſe 
Definitions, are preciſely the ſame, with thoſe which ici» 
ans have laid down for the Definition of the Thing. All 
the ſeveral Species of Figures are defcribed by their Proper- 
ties, ſome of which are common to different Ranks, others 


Why Matte. 
matical Def 
mtions bave 
been accounted 
mere Defini. 
tions of the 
Name, 


peculiar to the Tribe defined. The common Properties con- 
ſtitute what Logicians call the Genus, and thoſe that are pecu- 
liar the Difference. Now the Genus and Difference make up 
the Logical Definition of the Thing, as will be more clearly 


XI. 


underſtood from what follows. 
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XI. I AM therefore apt to think, that Mathe- 
When yet chen matical Definitions, as they are of the ſame 


- 


— general Form with the Definitions of Subſtances, 
Definicion of amd. fubje&t to the fame Rules, have been im- 
ond roperly confidered as mere Definitions of the 
e Name, in which we are left wholly to arbitrary 
exunted arbi- Explications. For however we may change the 
ary. Name of one Figure for another in Difcourſe or 
Writing, ufing the Term Square to denote 2 

Triangie, or the Word Triangle to expreſs a Sgua#e, it is 
certain the Ideas themſelves are invariable, and no Jef; 
capable of being: diſtinguiſhed by their Properties, than the 
feverab Species of Subſtances. Thus if we ſuppdſe the Word 
Square, to denote that Species of Figures, whole Sides feveral- 
oY ſubtend Quadrants of a circumſcribed Circle, we ſhall 
d ourſelves equally ſhut ont from arbitrary Explit ations, 


as in the Definition of the Names of Subftanees. For as 


this happens in no Figures, but thoſe which are bounded 
by four equal Sides, joined together at right Angles; it fol- 
lows evidently, that the true and proper Definition of a 
Square, is that which exhibits the preciſe Idea here mention- 
ed, and no other, to the Mind. And thus it appears, that 
the common Diviſion of Definitions, into thoſe of the Name 


and Thing, is not ſufficiently calculated to give us right 


Apprehenſions, as to what is and what is not arbitrary in 
the Explication of Words. It may not therefore be impro- 
per, if we here endeavour to clear up this Matter a little, 
and free it from thoſe Obfearities in which it hashitherto been 
involved. To this end we ſhall premiſe the following Ob 


fervations. 
XII. 1. FitsT, that whatever icians may 
Definition pretend about the Definition of the 'T hing, it 15 
= peat yet certain, that none of our Definitions when 
— Ibisga, rſued to their Source, regard immediately 
merely r Things themſelves, but merely the Ideas in out 
0 Minds. This L doubt not will appear a Pa- 
radox to many, who will be apt to enquire, whether the De- 
finition of Geld, be not taken from that Metal, indepen? 
dent of the various Conceptions of Men about it. To this 
I anſwer, that indeed in framing our Idea of Gold, we regard 
chicfly the Thing itſelf, uniting in our Conception ſuck 
Nroperties as are moſt conſpicuous, and ſerve beſt to diſtir gu ſu 
it from other Metals, to which it may bear any Reſemblance, 
But as it is by this Idea alone that Gold is known to us, ſo in 


deſcribing it to others, we aim at nothing more, than to 
trans 
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transfer the ſame Conception into their Minds. Now this 
can no otherwiſe be done, but by enumerating the ſeveral 
Properties out- of which our. own complex Notion is formed. 
And indeed it were in the higheſt Degree abſurd to imagine, 
that Men in explaining Things to others, ſhould make uſe. of 
any Marks or Characters, but thoſe by which they are known 
to themſelves, Hence it comes to paſs, that all our Defini- 
tions, are in Fact nothing elſe but Tranſcripts of the Ideas 
in our Minds. Where theſe. are imperfect, the Definition 
muſt be ſo too; Where they are juſt and adequate, the Copies 
taken from them, zif, drawn out- with Accuracy and Care, 
cannot fail to exhibit the Object deſcribed. And this will very 
well ſerve to account, for that great Diverſity of Definitions 
we often meet with, even of one and the fame Object. Be- 
cauſe Men, in conſequence of their different Purſvits and 
Applications, falling often into different Views bf Things, 
muſt needs vary no leſs in their Definitions, than in the Ideas 
themſelves from which theſe Definitions are copied. He whoſe 
Obſervation goes no farther than the more obvious Qualities 
of Gold, will content bimſelf with deſcribing it by its Colour, 
Weight, and perhaps Malleability and Fufibility. On the 
other hand | a Goldſmith, having enquired farther into the 
Nature of that Metal, and finding ſeveral other Properties 
that equally belong to it, will be apt to take theſe alſo into 
his complex Idea, and accordingly introduce them in a Defini- 
tion. Hence his Deſcription will add to the former, Fixed- 
neſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia, &c. And ſo in Proporti- 
on, as Men's various Purſuits, lead them into a more accu- 
rate Examination of things, their Explications will take a 
different Turn, ſuitable to the Ideas they have framed within 
themſclves. | | 
XIII. 2. Tris then being evident, that our 
Definitions reſpect not Things themſclves, but the Pen be. 
Ideas in our own Minds; I would in the next — 
Place obſerve, that the Diſtinction of them into "Name and 
thoſe of the Name and Thing, is altogether uſe- = T, Her 
lets, and tends rather. to miſlead us, than give 2 te 
nght Apprehenſions of the Subject in Hand. 
tor thus > are apt to fancy, that many of their Definiti- 


ons ace expreſſive of the real Eſſence of Tt.ings, whereas they 
ue in truth no more than T canſcripts of their own Ideas. 
And as it ſometimes falls out, that theſe Ideas are not collect- 
ed. with ſufficient Care, from the Objects they repreſent 3 we 
gd by Experience, that a miſtaken Idea, never fails to occa- 
hon a Miftake alſo in the Definition. But this could not 
You, II. F | happen, 
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happen, were our Definitions copied from Things themſelves : 
becauſe their Effences being immutable and always the ſame, the 
Definition would in this Cafe ſerve to correct the Idea, and 
might be conſidered as a Standard, by which to judge, whether 
the Idea was rightly framed. . I deny not that Words are 
often transferred from our Ideas, to fignify the Objects which 
theſe Ideas reprefent; as when we talk of the Sun, the 
Earth, Men, and other Animals. But then let it be obſerv- 
ed, that as theſe Objects are only known to us, by the Ideas 
of them in our Minds; ſo in deſcribing them to others, all 
we aim at is, diſtinctly to lay open our Conceptions about 
them. Hence it appears, that what Logicians' call a Defi- 
nition of the Thing, is in truth no more, than an unfolding 
of the Idea, by which that Thing is repreſented to the Un- 
derſtanding. t now in Mathematical Definitions, and in- 
- deed all others whatſoever, this alſo is our whole Aim and 
Intent, to exhibit and lay open thoſe Ideas, of which the 
Words we' uſe are the Signs. And thus it happens, that in 
innumerable Inſtances, what Logicians call the Definition :f 
#he Name, is yet found to coincide with, and proceed by 
the very ſame Rules, as the Definition of the Thing ; which 
clearly demonſtrates the Neceſſity of baniſhing this frivolous 
Diſtinction, and eftabliſhing ſome preciſe and determinate 
Notion, expreflive of the true Nature of a Definition, and 
comprehending it in its full Extent. : 
g XIV. Nox will this appear fo difficult a Taſk 
nitions in Tf we call to Mind, that Words are in all Caſes 


—— => the Signs of our Ideas, and no otherwiſe fignify 
air Ideas. things, than as they ſtand for thoſe Ideas by 
, which things are repreſented to the Underftand- 
ing. By defining our Words therefore we can mean no 


more, than the Wing open to the View of others the Ideas 
of which theſe Words are the Signs. For thus it is that the 
Meaning of our Expreſſions comes to be known, and that 
we find ourſelves capable of transferring our Thoughts and 
Conceptions into 'the Minds of thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe. Where Words are referred to Things themſelves, 
there we explain the Ideas by which theſe things are repre- 
ſented ; where they denote Conceptions framed by the Mind, 
there we lay open theſe Conceptions, and endeavour to ex- 
hibit them according to their real Appearance within our 
ohen Breaſts; But in both Caſes it is our own Ideas, it is the 
Perceptions of our own Minds, either as taken from Things 
With ut, or framed by the Underſtanding itfelf, that we expli 
cace and unfold. N 
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XV. Au thus we have at length fettled 
the true and genuine Nodon of a Definition, 
comprehending all its Vatteties, from whatever 
Science taken, or to whatever Objects extended. 
For from what we have faid it evidently follows, 
that a Definitioft is the unfo{ling of ſom Conception 
f the Mind, anſwering to the mord of Nen mad Uſe 
of as the Sign of ii. Now as in exhibiting any Idea to 
another, it is neceſfary that the Defcriptioti be ſuth, as 
may excite that preciſe Idea in his Mind! hence it is plain, 
that Definitions properly ſpeaking ate not arbitrary, but 
confined to the repfeſenting of certain determitiate ſettled 
Notions, ſuch Et as are annexed by the Speaker of Wri- 
ter to the Words he uſes. As neverthelefs it is untverfally 


allowed, that the Signiſication of Words is perfectly volun- 


and not the Effect of any natural and neceſſary Con- 


tary, 
Ne between them and the Ideas for wlilch they ſtand, 


ſome may perhaps wonder why Definitions are not fo tob. 


In order therefore to unravel this Difficulty; and ſhow di- 


ſtinctly what is, and what is not arbitrary in Speech, we 


muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the 


XVI. Firsr, as to the Connection of our Words 


and Ideas, this it is Jon is a purely arbitrary 


Inſtitution. When for inftance we have in our 
Minds, the Idea of any particular Species of Me- 


tals, the calling it by the Name Gold, is an Effect 


of the voluntary Choice of Men ſpeaking the ſame 
Language, and not of an 
to 7 that Idea. 


Connection of our 
Words and Ideas, and the unfolding of the Ideas themſelves. 


The Concece 
tion between 
Words and 
Ideas, 4 pera 
fetty velun - 
tary Efta- 


peculiar Aptneſs in that Sound 
ther Nations we find make Uſe 


of different Sounds, and with the ſame Effect. Thus Aurum 


denotes that Idea in Latin, and Or in French, 


And even 


the Word Geld itſelf, would have as well ſerved to expreſs 


the Idea of that Metal which we call Sifver; had 
the Beginning ſo eſtabliſhed it. 
XVII. Bur although we are thus entirely 


Cuſtom in 


rh Do 
t; ons 742, 


at Liberty, in connecting any idea with any L#.. 
Sound, yet it is quite otherwiſe in unfolding 2%, 09, 
the Ideas themſelves. For every Idea, having a © Repreeneati 
preciſe Appearance of its own, by which it is 4 
diſt i aguiſhed from every other dea; it is mani- by 0 
eſt, that in laying it open to others, we muſt 47 E. 

8 Ir T7 a * 
ſtudy ſuch a ſcription, as ſhall exhibit that roar foray 


peculiar Appearance. When we haze formed 


to ourſclyes the Idea of a Figure, bounded by four 
F 2 


equal 
Sides, 
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t 
Sides, joined together at right Angles, we are at Liberty to 
—_ that Ide by any Sound, — may call it either a Square : 
or a Triangle. But whichevef of theſe Names we uſe, ſo f. 
long as the Idea is the ſame, the Deſcription by which we 0 

would ſignify it to another, muſt be ſo too. Let it be called g 
Square or Maul, it is ſtill a Figure having four equal Sides, — 
and all its Angles right ones. Hence we clearly fee, what a 
is and what is not arbitrary in the Uſe of Words. The 
eſtabliſhing any Sound, as the Mark of ſome determinate 
Idea in the Mind, is the Effect of free Choice, and a 
voluntary Combination among Men. And as different Na- 
tions, make Uſe of different Sounds, to denote the fame 
Ideas, hence proceeds all that Variety of Languages, which 
we meet with in the World, But when. a Connedtion be- 
tween our Ideas and Words is once ſettled, the unfolding ot 
the Idea anſwering to any Word, which properly conſtitutes 
a Definition, is by no means an arbitrary thing. For here, 
as I have already obſerved, we are bound to exhibit that 
preciſe Conception, which either the uſe of Language, or our 
own particular Choice, hath annexed to the Term we uſe. 
| XVII. AND thus it appears, that Definiti- | 
Caſas e. ons conſidered as Deſcriptions of Ideas in the 
1 Mind, are ſteddy and invariable, being bounded 
perplexed the to the Repreſentation of thoſe preciſe Ideas. 
Theory of De- But then in the Application of Definitions to 
* particular Names, we are altogether left to out 
own free Choice. Becauſe as the connecting of any Idea, 
with any Sound, is a perfectly arbitrary Inſtitution; the ap- 
plying the Deſcription of that Idea, to that Sound, muſt be 
ſo too. When therefore Logicians tell us, that the Defini- 
tion. of the Name is arbitrary, they mean no more than this ; 
that as different Ideas may be connected with any "Perm, 
according to the good Pleaſure of him that uſes it, in like 
manner may different Deſcriptions be applied to that Term, 
ſuitable to the Ideas ſo connected. But this Connection be- 
ing ſettled, and the Term conſidered as the Sign of ſome 
tixed Idea in the Underſtanding, we are no longer left to 
arbitrary..Explications, but muſt ſtudy ſuch a Deſcription, 
as correſponds with that precife Idea, Now this alone, ac- Wtheſs 01 


cording to what has been before laid down, ought to be ac- united 
counted a Definition. What I am apt to think has occaſi- their ſey 
oned no ſmall Confuſion in this Matter, is; that many meratin 
Explanations of Words, where no Idea is unfolded, but meerly Gong 
the Connection between ſome Word and Idea atlerted, have | 


ue link 


yet been dignifiet with the Name of Definitions. Thus . 
ON the 


— 
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the Inſtance before given, when we fay that 4 Clock it 
an "Inſtrument by which we-meaſure Time this is by ſome, 
called a Definition. And yet it is plain, that we are be- 
forehand ſuppoſed to have an Idea of this Inſtrument,” and 
only taught that the Word Clock, ſerves in common Lan- 
guage to denote that Idea. By this Rule, all Explications 
of Words in our Dictionaries will be Definitions, nay as was 


already obſerved, the Names of even {imple Ideas may be thus 


defined. bite we may ſay is the Colour we obſerve in 
Snow or Milk, Heat the Senfation produced by approaching 
the Fire, and ſo in innumerable other Inſtances. Bur theſe, - 
and all others of the like kind, are by no means Defini- 

tions, Exciting new Ideas in the Underſtanding, but merely, 
Contrivances to remind us of known Ideas, and teach their 
Connection with the eſtabliſhed Names. It is nevertheleſs, 
worth our Notice, that what Logicians call Definitions of 
the Name, extend properly no farther than theſe Explana- 
tions, ſerving to mark the — of our Ideas and Words; 
and are therefore juſtly accounted arbitrary, in as much as the 

Connections themſelves are altogether ſo. 

XIX. Bur now in Definitions properly ſo 
called, we firſt conſider the Term we uſe, as Cf Hear, 
the Sign of ſome inward Conception, 'either an- ae Dad : 
nexed to it by Cuſtom, or our own free Choice; / Deſcription, 
aud then the Buſineſs of the Definition is, to 2 by, 
unfold and explicate that Idea. As therefore the — 2 
whole Art lies, in giving juſt and true Copies | | 
of our Ideas; a Definition is then ſaid to be perfect, when. 
it ſerves diſtinctly to excite the Idea deſcribed, in the Mind 
of another, even ſuppoſing him before wholly unacquainted 
with it. This Point ſettled, let us next enquire, into what 
thoſe Ideas are, which are capable of being thus unfolded.. 
And in the firſt Place it is evident, that all our ſimple Ideas are 
neceſiarily excluded. We have ſeen already, that Experience 
alone is to be conſulted here, inſomuch that if either the 
Objects whence they are derived come not in our Way, or the 
Avenues appointed by Nature for their Reception are want- 
ing, no Deſcription is ſufficient to convey them into the 
Mind. But where the Underſtanding is — ſupplied with 


theſe original and primitive Conceptions, - as they may be 
united together in an Infinity of different Forms; ſo may all 
their ſeveral Combinations be diſtinctly laid open, by enu- 
merating the ſimple Ideas concerned in the various Col- 
lections, and tracing the Order and Manner in which they 
Je linked one to another. Now theſe Combinations of 

| | F 3 | ſimple 
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ſimple Notices conſtitute what we call our cemplex Notzony ; 
whenee it is evident; that complex Ideas, and thoſe. alone, 
admit of that kind of Deſeription, which goes by the Name 
oh» Definition, © 3 
e XX, Fur Buſineſs of Definitions is now I 
ben a com- think pretty plain. They are as we have feen, 
ng $9.9 Pictures or Repreſentations of our Ideas; and ay 
ral folded, theſe Repreſentations are then only poſſible, when 
the Ideas themſelves are complex; it is obvious 
to remark, that Definitions cannot have place, but where 
we make uſe of Ferms, ſtanding for ſuch complex Ideas. 
But perhaps the Reader may ſtill expect, that we ſhould 
enter a little more particularly into the Nature of a Deſini- 
tion, deſcribe it's Parts, and hew by what Rules it ought to 
— in order to the Attainment of it's proper End. 
o give therefore what Satisfaction we are able upon this 
Point, we muſt again call to mind, that the Deſign of a De- 
Anition is, fo to unfold the Idea anſwering to any Term, as 
that it may be clearly and diſtinctly transferred into the Mind 
of another. But now our complex Ideas, which alone are ca- 
pable pf this kind of Deſcription, being as we have ſaid no- 
thing more, than different Combinations of ſimple Ideas ; we 
then know and comprehend them perfectly, when we know 
the ſeveral ſunple Ideas of which they conſiſt, and can fo 
gut them together in our Minds, as is neceſſary towards the 
ning of that peculiar Connection, which giyes every Idea 
it's giſtinct and proper Appearance. 
N This XXI. Two Things are therefore required in 
required in every Definition. Firſt that all the original Ideas 
eee i "put of which the complex one is formed, be di- 
Tas, and” ſtinctly enumerated. Secondly that the Order and 
explain the Manner, of combining them into one Concepti- 
he 4:4 4 on, be clearly explained. Where a Definition has 
Mn. thele Requiſites, nothing is wanting to it's Perfec- 
Pen; becguie every one who reads it, and underſtands the 
Terms, — once what Ideas he is to join together, and 
alſo in what Manner; can at pleaſure form in his own Mind, 
the complex Conception anſwering to the Term defined. 
Let us for inſtance ſuppoſe the Word Square, to ſtand for that 
Idea, by which we "repreſent to ourſelves a Figure, whole 
Sides ſübtend Quadrants of a circumſcribed Circle. The 
Party of this Idea, are the Sides bounding the Figure. Theſe 
nuft be four in Number, and all equal among themſelves, 
ecauſe they are each to ſubtend, a fourth Part of the ſam! 
rele, But beſides theſe component Parts, we muſt al 


take 


8 
x 
[ 
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take notice of the Manner of putting them together, if we 
would exhibit the preciſe Idea, for which the Word Sguare 
here ſtands. For four equal right Lines, any how joined, 
will not ſubtend Quadrants of a circumſcribed Circle. A 
Figure with this Property, muſt have it's Sides ſtanding alſo 
at right Angles. Taking in therefore this laſt Conſideration, 
reſpecting the Manner of combining the Parts, the Idea is. 
fully deſcribed, and the Definition thereby rendered compleat. 
For a Figure bounded by four equal Sides, joined together 
at right Angles, has the Property required; and is moreover 
the only right-lined Figure, to which that Property belongs. 
XXII. AND now I imagine it will be obvi- : 
ous to every one, in what Manner we ought to H woe ar 
roceed, in order to arrive at juſt and adequate 4, f 
chaitions. Firſt we are to take an exact View ond adequate 
of the Idea to be deſcribed, trace it to it's ori- Pons. 
ginal Principles, and mark the ſeveral ſimple Perceptions, that 
enter into the Compoſition of it. Secondly we are to conſider 
the particular Manner, in which theſe elementary Ideas are 
combined, in order to the forming of that preciſe Conception, 
for which the Term we make uſe of ſtands. When this is 
done, and the Idea wholly unravelled, we have nothing 
more to do, than fairly tranſcribe the Appearance it makes 
to our own Minds. Such a Deſcription, by diſtinctly exhi- 
biting the Order and Number of our primitive Conceptions, 
cannot fail to excite at the ſame time, in the Mind of ever 
one that reads it, the complex Idea reſulting from them ; — 
therefore attains the true and proper End of a Definition. 


þ —_ 
Bond ———  —_ - — had : — 


C HAP. VII. 


Of the Compoſition and Reſolution of our Ideas, and the 
Rules of Definition thence ariſing. 


HE Rule laid down in the foregoio 

Chapter is general, extending to 22 
poſhble Caſes; and is indeed that to which alone 4 et 4 
we can have Recourſe, where any Doubt or 4 ſucceſſive 
Difficulty ariſes. It is not however neceſſary, that Gd. 
we ſhould practiſe it in every particular Inſtance. Many of 
our Ideas are extremely complicated, 'inſomuckf that to enu- 


mate all the ſimple as out of which they are * 
| 4 mw 


- 


I, 
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ed, would be a very troubleſome and tedious Work. For this 
Reaſon, Logicians have eſtabliſhed certain compendious Rules 
of defining, of which it may not be amiſs here to. give ſome 
Account. But in order to the better underſtanding of what 
follows, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that there is a cer- | 
tain Gradation in the Compoſition of-our Ideas. The Mind ; 
of Man is very limited in it's Views, and cannot take in ; 
2 great Number of Objects at once. We are therefore fain i 
to proceed by Steps, and make our firſt Advances ſubſervient i 
to thoſe which follow. "Thus in forming our complex No- I 
tions, we begin at firſt with but a few ſimple Ideas, ſuch as p 
we can manage with Eaſe, and unite them together into one ec 
Conception. When we are provided with a“ ſufficient Stock ar 
of theſ:, and have by Habit and Uſe rendered them familiar to th 
dur Minds, they become the component Prts df gther Ideas W fo, 
fill more complicated, and form what we 'niay call à fecond in 
Order of compound Notions. '. Ibis Proceſs, as I. evident, me 


may be continued to any degree bf Coinpsſition⸗ N ſeaſe, W filt 
mounting from one Stage to another, and *enlarging- the by 
Number of Combinations. „ee eien 1% CIR 
| II. Bur now in a Series of this kind, whoever Þ alre 
— F would acquaint himſelf perfkctly,“ with the laſt Her 
e e, and higheſt Order of Ideas, finds it nuch the Pla 
when we ed. moſt expeditious Method, to proceed gradually exp] 


. — ver through all the intermediatt Ctchs.* For was he to Gra 
ab Teverat take any very compounded Idea to pieces, and then 
2 without regard to the ſeveral Claſſes of ſimple ¶ Logi 
Perceptions, that have already been formed into 1 
diſtinct Combinations, break it at once into it's original Prin- ¶ Obje 
ciples, the Number would be fo Wet > periectly. to con- diſtin 
found” the Imagination, and overcome the utmoſt Reach and 
Capacity of the Mind. When we ſee a prodigicus Multitude 
of Men, jumbled together in Crowds, without Order, or 
any regular Poſition, we find it impoſſible to arrive at an form 
exact Knowledge of their Number. But if they are formed chat tl 
into ſeparate Batraljons, and ſo ſtationed, as to fall within theFepreſ 
| leiſurely Survey of the Eye; by viewing them ſueceſſively audfor th 
EF in order, we come to an eaſy and certain Determination. Ieveral 
. is the ſame in our complex Idear. When the original Per-Fommc 
> ceptions, out of which they are framed, are very numerous Fopethe 
1 it is not enough that we take à View of them in looſe andpf a G. 
F ſcattered Bodies. We muſt form them into diſtin Claſſes, Dofition 
and unite theſe Claſſes in a juſt and orderly Manner, befor the 
| we can arrive at a true Knowledge of the compound Noticeulars 1 
reſulting from them. — 22 
IS III. Tn. 


* 
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III. Tris gradual Progreſs of the Mind to O»r Defni- 


its comp und Notions, thro' a Variety of inter- 
mediate Steps, plainly points out the manner of or /dear, nd 
conducting the Definitions, by which theſe No- «ſerve « ike 
tions are conveyed into the Minds of others. 
For as the Series begins with ſimple and eaſy Combinations, 
and advances through a Succeſſion of different Orders, riſ- 
ing one above another in the Degree of Compoſition ;- it 
is evident, that in a Train of Definitions expreſſing theſe 
Ideas, a like Gradation is to be obſerved. Thus the com- 
plex Ideas of the loweſt Order, can no otherwiſe be deſcrib- 
ed, than by enumerating the ſimple Ideas out of which they 
are made, and explaining the manner of their Union, But 
chen in the ſecond, or any ſucceeding Order; as they are 
; formed out of thoſe gradual Combinations, that conſtitute the 
inferior Claſſes, it is not neceſſary in deſcribing them, to 
„mention one by one, all the ſimple Ideas of which they con- 
„ fiſt. They may be more diſtinctly and brief unfolded, 
e by enumerating the compound Ideas of a lower Order, from 
whoſe Union they refult, and which are all ſuppoſed to be 
er ¶ already known, in Conſequence of previous Definitions 
t Here then it is, that the Logical Method of defining takes 
he Place; which that we may the better underſtand, I ſhall 
ny explain ſomewhat more particularly, the ſeveral Steps and 
to Gradations of the Mind, in compounding its Ideas, and 
nd I thence deduce that peculiar Form of a Definition, which 
ple © Logicians have thought fit to eſtabliſh, | 
1to V. ALL the Ideas we reccive, from the ſeveral 
in- ¶ Odjects of Nature that ſurround us, repreſent We Seę: 
on- diſtinct Individuals. Theſe Individuals when 1 
and compared together, are found in certain Particu- from particu- 
lars to reſemble. Hence by collecting the re- . be general 
ſembling Particulars into one Conception, we 1 
form the Notion of a Species. And here let it be obſerved, 
that this laſt Idea is leſs complicated, than that by which we 
epreſent any of the particular Objects contained under it. 
For the Idea of the Species excludes the Peculiarities of the 
everal Individuals, and retains only Tuch Properties as are 
er Pommon to them all. Again, by comparing ſeveral Species 
us Fogether, an obſerving their Reſemblance, we form the Idea 
and a Genus; where in the ſame manner as before, the Com- 
ſſes;-polition is lefſened, becauſe we leave out what is peculiar 
foro the ſeveral Species compared, and retain only, the Parti- 
iceſfulars wherein they agree. It is eafy to conceive the Mind, 
toceeding thus from one Step to another, and ad — 
rouge 


it is likewiſe that Conception, which by being joined to the 
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through its ſeveral Claſſes of general Notions, until at laſt | 


it comes to the higheſt Genus of all, denoted by the Word. 
Being, where the bare Idea of Exiſtence is only concerned. 

Toe Condos V. IN this Procedure we ſee the Mind, unra- 
of the Ming in. Veling a complex Idea, and tracing it in the a- 
compannding ſcending Scale, from greater to leſs Degrees of 
3 — 2 Compoſition, until it terminates in one ſimple 
abr the ajf Perception. If now we take the Series the con- 
erent Orders trary Way, and beginning with the laſt or high- 
of Perceptions eſt Genus, carry our View downwards, thro' 
all the inferior Genera and Species, quite to the Individuals ; 
we ſhall thereby arrive at a diſtin Apprehenſion, of the Con- 
duct of the Underſtanding in compounding its Ideas. For in 
the ſeveral Claſſes of our Perceptions, the higheſt in the 
Scale, is for the moſt part made up of but a few ſimple 
Ideas, fuch as the Mind can take in and ſurvey with Eaſe. 
This firſt general Notion, when branched out into the diffe- 
rent Subdiviſions contained under it, has in every one of them 
ſomething peculiar, by which they are diſtinguiſhed among 
themſelves ; inſomuch that in deſcending from the Genus to 


the Species, we always ſuperadd ſome new Idea, and there- 


by encreaſe the Degree of Compoſition. Thus the Idea 
denoted by the Word Figure, is of a very general Nature, 
and compoſed of but few ſunple Perceptions, as implying 
no more than Space every where bounded. But if we de- 
ſcend farther, and conſider the Boundaries of this Space, as 
that t may be either Lines or Surfaces, we fall into the 
feveral Species of Figure. For where the Space is bounded 
by one or more Surfaces, we give it the Name of a /olid 
. but where the Boundaries are Lines, it is called 3 
plain Figure. 

VI. Ir this View of things it is evident, that 
The H of the Species is formed by ſuperadding a new Idea 
, to the Genus, Here for inſtance the Genus is 
formed by 1 ©: 8 : 
prradding the circumſcribed Space. If now to this we ſuperadc 
H D the Idea of a Circumfcription by Lines, we 
2 ow frame the Notion of that Species of Figures which 
| are called plain ; but if we conceive the Circum- 
ſcription to be by Surfaces, we have the Species of /olid Fi. 
gures. This ſuperadded Idea is called the ſpecifick Difference, 
not only as it ſerves to divide the Species from the Cenis, 
but becaufe being different in all the ſeveral Subdiviſions, we 
thereby allo diſtinguiſh the Species one from another. And % 


Next te 
!'5 this 


general Idea, compleats the Notion of the Species; hence i bm 


. 
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is plain, that the Genus and fpecifick Difference, are to be 
conlideted as the proper and conſtituent Parts of the Species. 
It we trace the Progreſs of the Mind ſtill farther, and obſerve 
it advancing thro* the inferior Species, we ſhall find its 
manner of proceeding to be always the ſame. For every 
lower Species, is formed by ſuperadding ſome new Idea, to 
the Species next above it; inſomuch that in this deſcendin 

Scale of our Perceptions, the Underſtanding paſſes thro dit- 
ferent Orders of camplex Notions, which become more and 
more complicated at every Step it takes. Let us reſume here 
for inſtance, the Species of plain Figures. They imply na 


more than Space bounded by Lines. But if we take in an ad- 
Z ditional Conſideration of the Nature of theſe Lines, as whether 
they are Right or Curves, we fall into the Subdiviſions of plain 
Figure, diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Redilizear, Curuiline- 


ar, and Mixtilincar. 

VII. Axp here we are to obſerve, that tho' 
pn Figures, when conſidered as one of thoſe 4 in ell th 

ranches that come under the Notion of Figure 7” by rw 
in general, take the Name of a Species; yet com» adding ve 
pared with the Claſſes of Curvilinear, Rectili <4 Dife 
near, and Mixtilinear, into which they themſelves — Cs 
may be divided, they really become a Genus, of 
which the before- mentioned Subdiviſions conſtitute the ſeveral 
Species. Theſe Species, in the ſame manner as in the Caſe of 
plain and ſolid Figures, conſiſt of the Genus and ſpecifick 
Difference as their conſtituent Parts. For in the Curvilincar 
Find, the Curvity of the Lines bounding the F Hue; makeg 
what is called the /pecifick Difference; to which it we join the 
Genus, which here is plain Figure, or Space circumſcribed by 
Lines, we have all that is neceſſary towards compleating the 
Notion of this Species. We are only to take Notice, that 
this laſt Subdiviſion, having two Genera above it, viz. plain 
Figure, and Figure in general ; the Genus joined with the 
ſpecihck Difference, in order to conſtitute the Species of 
Curvilinears, is that which lies neareſt to the ſaid Species. 
It is the Notion of plain Figure, and not of Figure in general, 
that joined with the Idea of Curvity, makes up the complex 
Conception of Curve- lined Figures, For in this deſcending 
Scale of our Idcas ; Figure in general, plain Figures, Curve- 
lined Figures, the two firſt are conſidered as Genera in reſpect 
of the third; and the ſecond in order, or that which ſtands 
next to the third, is called the neareſt Genus. But now as it 
'5 this ſecond Idea, which joined with the Notian' of Curvity, 
ſorms the Species of Curwe-linead Figures; it is plain, * 
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third or laſt Idea in the Series, is made up of the neare/t Genus 
and fpecifick Difference. This Rule holds invariably, however | 
far the Series is continued ; becauſe in a Train of Ideas { 
thus ſucceeding one another, all that precede the laſt, are I f 
conſidered” as ſo many Genera in reſpect of that laſt, and t 
the laſt "itſelf is always formed, by ſuperadding the ſpecifick Þ 
Difference to the Oba next it. 8 
VIII. Herz then we have an univerſal De- d 
5 — 2 ſcription, applicable to all our Ideas of whatever 
cuntele of kind, from the higheſt Genus to the loweſt Spe- T 
ebe aue Spe- cies. For taking them in order downwards from th 
cedck Diff the ſaid general Idea, they every where confiſt WM 22 
— A of the Genus proximum, and Differentia ſpeci- Mt tio 
fea, as Logicians love to expreſs themſelves. But the 
when we come to the loweſt Species of all, comprehending Ze 
under it only Individuals, the ſuperadded Idea, by which Or 
theſe Individuals are diſtinguiſhed one from another, no ma 
longer takes the Name of the ſpecifick Difference. For here N nat 
it ſerves not to denote diſtinct Species, but meerly a Variety ſam 
of Individuals, each of which having a particular Exiſtence , 
of its own, is therefore numerically different from every other PO. 
of the ſame Kind. And hence it is, that in this laſt Caſe, lig“ 
Logicians chuſe to call the ſuperadded Idea, by the Name {W<P- 
of the numerical Difference ; inſomuch that as the Idea of a An 
Species, is made up of the neareſt Genus and ſpecifick Die. Nn 
rence, ſo the Idea of an Individual, conſiſts of the lotet Species 722 
and numerick Difference. * Thus the Circle is a Species of Nundet 
Curve-lined Figures, and what we call the Jowe/? Species, as Ile 
comprehending under it only Individuals. Circles in particu- ener 
lar are diſtinguiſhed from one another by the Length and , 
Poſition of their Diameters. The Length therefore and Poli ““ 
tion of the Diameter of a Circle, is what Logicians call the Nine 
numerical Difference ; becauſe theſe being given, the Circle ands 
itſelf may be deſcribed, and an Individual thereby conſtituted, 


Defnitions - IX. Axp tlius we have endeavoured to trace, bag, 
follow ene in the beſt manner we are able, the Progreſs aft 
anether in * the Mind in compounding its Hleas. It begins E ot 
e, we ſee with the moſt general Notions, which, 4 
P toro th? govt 55 a I 1 leas 
Jame facceſiv* conſiſting of but a few ſimple Notices, are ealily i ** 
— combined and brought together into one Con- 2 
14 — ceptivn. Thence it proceeds to the Species com- 5 
5 prehended under this general Idea, and theſe ae Tr 
formed by joining together the Genus and ſpecifick Differenc "ur ! 
And as it. of.cn happens, that theſe Species may be itill fam of 
ther ſubdivide), and run on in a long Series of continueſſf dect 
' Grad. ach is 


e per 


formed, by annexing in every Step, the 
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Gradations, producing various Orders of compound Percep- 
tions; ſo all theſe ſeveral Orders, are regularly and ſucceſſively 

ſpecific Difference 
to the neare/t Genus, When by this Method of Procedure, 
we are. come to the loweſt Order of all; by joining the 
Species and numerick Difference, we frame the Ideas of Indivi- 
duals. And here the Series neceflarily terminates, becauſe it 
is impoſſible any farther to bound or limit our Conceptions. 


This View of the Compoſition of our Ideas, repreſenting 


* 


9 088 


er 


their conſtituent Parts in every Step of the Progreſſion, 
naturally points 'out the true and genuine Form of a Defini- 
tion. For as Definitions are no more, than Deſcriptions of 


the Ideas, for which the Terms defined ſtand; and as Ideas 


are then deſcribed, when we enumerate diſtinctly and in 
Order, the Parts of which they conſiſt; it is plain, that by 
making our Definitions follow one another, according to the 
natural Train of our Conceptions, they will be ſubject-to the 
ſame Rules, and keep pace with the Ideas they deſcribe. 
X. As therefore the firſt Order of our com- 

pound Notions, or the Ideas that conſtitute the = Ferm of a 
bigheſt Genera, in the different Scales of Per- CI p 
cep:ion, are formed, by uniting together a cer- Orders of Cen- 
tain Number of ſimple Notices; fo the Terms ies. 
xpreſling theſe Genera, are dehned, by enumerating the 
imple Notices fo combined. And as the Species comprehended 
nder any Genus, or the complex Ideas of the ſecond Order, 
ariſe from ſuperadding the ſpecific Difference, to the ſaid 
general Idea; ſo the Definition of the Names of the Spe- 
es, is abſolved, in a Detail of the Ideas of the Heel Diffe- 
ence, connected with the Term 2 the Genus. or the Genus 
aving been before defined, the Term by which it is expreſſed, 
ands for, a known Idea, and may therefore be introduced 
nto all ſubſequent Definitions, in the ſame manner as the 
lames of ſimple Perceptions. It will naw I think be ſuffici- 
ntly obvious, that the Definitions of all the ſucceeding Or- 
ers of compound Notions, will every where conſiſt, of the 
erm of the neareſt Genus, jeined with an Enumeration of the 
deas that coſbitute the ſpecifick Difference; and that the De- 
nition of Individuals, unites the Name 15 the loweſt Species, 
ih the Terms by which we exp eſs the Ideas of the numerick 


a "w EYENce 


. HeRE then we have the true and proper z. reis! 
orm of a Definition, in all the various Orders of * Merbed of de- 
onception. This is that Method of Detining, Ff*ing perfect 
aich is commonly called Logical, and which we ** LI 
eis perfect in it's kind, inaſmuch as it preſents a full and 

adequate 
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adequate Deſcription of the Idea, for which the Term defined 
Rarids. There are ſtill two "Things worthy of Obfervation, Þ .* 
before we take leave of this Subjeck. Firſt that the very 
Frame and Contexture of theſe Defnicisns, points out the 
Order in which they ought to follow one another. For x; 
the Name of the Genus is admitted into a Deſcription, only 
in confequence of it's having been before defined; it is evident, 
that we muſt paſs gradually, throiigh all the different Order, 
of Conception. Accordingly, Logicians lay it down as 4 
Rule, that we are to begin always with the higheſt Genus, 
and carry on the Series of Definitions regularly, through al 
the intermediate Genera and Species, quite down to the In- 
dividuals. By this means our Deſcriptions keep pace with 
our Ideas, and paſs through the ſame ſucceſſive Gradations; in- 
ſomuch that the Peruſal of them, muſt excite thoſe Ideas in the 
Underftanding of another, in the very Order and Manner, 
in which they are put together by the Mind, in it's un- 
form Advances from ſimple to the moſt complicated Notions, 
Now this is the true and proper End of Defining, and indeed 
the higheſt Perfection of that Art. | 
XII. THERE is yet aridther Thing to be ob- 
— — ſerved on this Head, namely; that the Form here 0 
ied bee, preſcribed, is applicable to all Words whatſoever, 
2 rell Capable of a Definition. For as every Tem 
of « Rn we uſe, muſt denoie ſome Idea, either genen 
er or particular; and as all our complex Notions, re- 
ting to both theſe Claſſes of Perception, from the higheſt Ge- 
nus, quite down to the Individuals, come within the Rules of 
Deſcription here given; it is evident, that this particular 
Manner of unfolding an Idea, may be extended to all tbl. X 
ble complex Conceptions, we can connect with out 
ords. By the Rules therefore of this Method, Definitiom Know 
= be applied, to all Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas iter, in 
and as theſe, by what we have ſhewn at large in the two fore-Migreem 
going Chapters, are the only definable Articles of Speech; Me Re] 
neceſlarily follows, that the Directions here given are un{overab 
verſal extend to all Particular Inaftances, and are alike pence | 
plicable in all Languages. And thus at 5 8 we have na loch ; 
only deduced, that peculiar Form of a Definition which 0-Fompare 
fains among Logicians, but ſhewn it alſo to be perfect init * 
kind, and to take in the whole Compaſs of Language. 's Par, 
Ilired to 
e Ideas 
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Of FuprGm ENT or InTurTION; 


ie Relation is ſuch, as to be immediately dif- 
Foverable by the bare Inſpection of the Mind; the 4 — 


ence obtained are called intuitive, from a Word that 


SHA 
Of the Grounds of human Judgment. 
J. HEN the Mind is furniſhed with l 
Ideas, it's next Step in the Way to — 2 
Knowledge is, the comparing theſe Ideas toge- een car L. 
ter, in order to judge of their Agreement or Diſ— 4 when 
-{Wgreement. In this joint View'of our Ideas, if — — 


cervable, 


notes 


look at: for in this Caſe, a mere Attention to the Ideas 
ompared, ſuffices to let us ſee, how far they are connected 
— Thus, that the Whale is greater than any of 
's Parts, is an intuitive Judgment, nothing more being re- 
JIuired to Convince us of it's Truth, than an Attention to 
* Ideas of II hole and Part, And this too is the Reaſon, 


why 


— A —— — ——— 
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why we call the Act of the Mind forming theſe Judgments, 
Snturtion; as it is indeed no more, than an immediate Per- 
teption of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
| II. Bur here it is to be obſerved, that our 
3233 te of this kind, reſpects only our Ideas, 
the Ground of and the Relations between them; and therefore 
* 4 % can ſerve only as a Foundation to ſuch Reaſon- 
. ings, as are employed in inveftigating theſe Re- 
lations. Now it ſo happens, that many of our Judgments are 
converſant about Facts, and the real Exiſtence of Things, 
which cannot be traced by the bare Contemplation of our 
Ideas. It does not follow, becauſe I have the Idea of a Circle 
in my Mind, that therefore a Figure anſwering to that Idea, 
has a real Exiſtence in Nature. 1 can form to myſelf the No. \ 
tionof a Centaur, or golden Mountain, but never imagine V 
on that account, that either of them exift. What then are C 
the Grounds of our Judgment in relation to Facts? I anfwer n 
theſe two: Experience and Teſtimony. By E xperience-we an St 
informed of the Exiſtence of the ſeveral Objects which fur- w 
round us, and operate upon our Senſes. Te/ftimony is of er 
wider Extent, and reaches not only to Objects beyond th: WM ce 
preſent: Sphere of our Obſervation, but alſo to Facts and tag 
Tranſactions, which being : now paſt, and having no longer W for 
any Exiſtence, could not without this Conveyance, have Qu 
under our Cognizance. ano 
III. HERE then we have three Foundations of by! 

2 De, human Judgment, from which the whole 8) tem ther 
N of our Knowledge, may with Eaſe and Advan- neſs, 
ment, vis, tage be derived. Firſt Intuition, which reſpech term 
* 3 our Ideas themſelves, and their Relations, ane whet 
feientificat f is the Foundation of that Species of Reaſoning, wher 
Dude. Which we call Demonſtration. For whatever » are ti 
* deduced from our intuitive Perceptions, by a cle tible; 
and connected Series of Proofs, is ſaid to be demonſtrated, au elaſtic 
_—— abſolute Certainty in the Mind. Hence the Know upon 
edge obtained in this manner, is what we properly term &, conjoi 
ence; becauſe in every Step of the Procedure, it carries like m 
own Evidence along with it, and leaves no room for Doubt 
or Heſitation. And What is highly worthy of Notice; 2 
the Truths of this Claſs expreſs the Relations between out 
Ideas, and the fame Relations muſt ever and invariad! 
ſubſiſt betcheen the ſame Ideas, our Deductions in the WA 
of Science, conſtitute what we call eternal, neceſſary, 2 
immutable Truths. If it be true that the Whole is <q 
to all its Parts, it muſt be ſo unchangeably; becauſe un 


Relation of Equality being attached to the Ideas themſch 
3 mul 


Matter, 
Vor. 
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muſt ever intervene where the ſame Ideas are compired. Of 
this Nature are all the Truths of natural Religion, Jotality, 
and Mathematicks, and in general, - whatever may be ga- 
thered from the bare View and Conſideration of our Ideas. 

IV. THe ſecond Ground of human judgment 
is Experience; from which we infer the Exiſtence Experience, 
of thoſe Objects that ſurround us, and fall under 2 . 7 
the immediate Notice of our Senſes: When we Lage, of the 
fee the Sun, or caſt our Eyes towards a Build. Powers ad 
ing, we not only have Ideas of theſe Objects % ff 
within ourſelves, but aſcribe to them a real Ex-  * 
iſtence out of the Mind. It is alſo by the Information of 
the Senſes, that we judge of the Qualities of Bodies; as when 
we ſay that Snow is white, Fire hot, or Steel hard. For as 
we are wholly unacquainted with the internal Structure and 
Conſtitution of the Bodies that produce theſe Senſations in us, 
nay and are unable to trace any Connection between that 

" Structure and the Senſations themſelves, it is evident, that 

we build our Judgments altogether upon Obſervation, aſ- 

cribing to Bodies ſuch Qualities, as are anſwetable to the Per- 
be ceptions they excite in us. But this is not the only Advan- 

n! WW tage derived from Experience, for to that too are we in(ebted, 

r for all our Knowledge regarding the Co-exiſtence of ſenſible 

„ Qualities in Objects, and the Operations of Bodies one upon 

another, Ivory for inſtance is hard and elaſtic ; this we know 

by Experience, and indeed by that alone. For being aitoge= 
ther Strangers to the true Nature both of Elaſticity and Hard- 
neſs, we cannot by the bare Contemplation of our Ideas de- 
termine, how far the one neceſſarily implies the other, of 
whether there may not be a Repugnance between them. But 
when we obſerve them to exiſt both in the ſame Object, we 
are then aſſured from Experience, that they are not incompa- 
tible; and when we alſo find, that a Stone is hard and not 
elaſtic, and that Air tho' elaſtic is not hard, we allo conclude 
upon the fame Foundation, that the Ideas are not neceſſarily 
conjoined, but may exiſt ſeparately in different Obſects. In 
it like manner with regard to the Operations of Bodies one upon 
ubtWanother, it is evident, that our Knowledge this way, is all 

, derived from Obſervation. Aqua Regia diſſolves Gd, as 

ouWbas been found by frequent Trial, nor is there any other Way 

arriving at the Diſcovery. Naturaliſts may tell us if they 
ease, that the Parts of Agua Regia are of a Texture apt to 
linuate between the Corpuſcles of Gold, and thereby looſen 

d ſhake them aſunder. If this is a true Account of the 

latter, I believe it will notwithſtanding be allowed, that 

Vor. II. | G 4 ont 


from the Conjecture, It was not from any previous Know- 
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our Conjecture in regard to the Conformation of theſe Bodies, 
is deduced from the Experiment, and not the Experiment 


ledge of the intimate Structure of Agua Regia and Gold, aud 
the Aptneſs of their Parts to act or be acted upon, that we 
came by the Concluſion abovementioned. The internal Con- 
ſtitution of 'Bodies is in a manner wholly unknown to us, 
and c uld we even ſurmount this Difficulty, yet as the Sepa- 
ration of the Parts of Gold, implies ſomething like an active 
Force in the Menſiruum, and we are unable to conceive how 
it comes to be poſſeſſed of this Activity; the Effect mult be 
owned to be altogether beyond our Comprehenſion, But when 
repeated Trials had once confirmed it, inſomuch that it was J 
admitted as an eſtabliſhed Truth in natural Knowledge, it b 
was then eaſy for Men, to ſpin out Theories of their own 
Invention, and contrive ſuch a Structure of Parts, both for 
Gold and Aqua Regia, as would beſt ſerve to explain the le 
Phenomenon, upon the Principles of that Syſtem of Philoſo- Ir 
phy they had adopted. I might eaſily ſhew from innumerable di 
other Inſtances, how much our Knowledge, of the mutual 
Action of Bodies, depends upon Obſervation. The Bite of : ' 
Viper will kill, Plants are ſome falutary, others noxious. Fire G; 
diffolves one Body and hardens another. "Theſe are Truths 
ee know, nor is it leſs evident, that we owe thei T 
Mſcovery wholly to Experience. | | k 
V AND hence it is eaſy to account, for what v1 
to ſome Writers has appeared a very great Pa- 


ful Inven. . tho 
425 ove thei radox ; that many of the moſt important Inven- bo 
Birth to tions in human Life, have taken their Riſe from 
Chance, Chance, and inſtead of coming out of the Schools 


| of Philoſophers, are for the molt part aſcribed fo 
Men of no Figure in the Commonwealth of Learning. Sow- 
ing, Planting, the Uſe of the Compaſs, and ſuch like, are 
not Deductions of human Reaſon, but Diſcoveries which owe 
their Birch to Obſervation and 'I'rial. No wonder therefore, 
if theſe Inventions derived their Beginning, from ſuch as be- 
ing engaged in the active and buſy Scenes of Life, were more 
in the Way of thoſe Experiments, which lead to Diſcoverics 
of this Nature. And here, as the particular Callings and Pio- 
feſhons of Men, and oft-times Chance, has a great Aſcen- 
dant, it needs not ſeem ſtrange, if ſome of the molt uſeful 
Arts in Society, appear to have had an original purely caſual. 


| VI. Fou what has been aid it is evident "Wy 

n that as Intuition is the Foundation of what ue 70% 

CT ge . A . — . . 1 1 4 

Frog the call ſeientijical Knowledge, fo is E N man | 
| | natu al 


* 
* 
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natural, For this laſt, being wholly taken up 
with Objects of Senſe, or thoſe Bodies that con- 
ſtitute the natural World : and their Propertics, 
as far as we can diſcover them, being to be traced 
only by a long and painful Series of Obſervations ; 


Or INTUITION, 
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Crmnd on 
which it ref's, 
ap termed 
expo imental 


it is apparent, that in order to improve this Branch of Know- 
ledge, we muſt betake ourſelves to the Method of Trial and 


Experiment. 


Accordingly we find, that while this was neg- 


lected, little Advance was made in the Philoſophy of Nature; 
whereas a contrary Proceeding, has enriched the preſent Age, 
with many valuable Diſcoveries; inſomuch that natural Know- 
ledge, in Alluſion to the Foundation on which it ſtands, has 


been very aptly called Experimental Philoſophy. 
VII. Bur tho' Experience, is what we may 
term the immediate Foundation of natural Know- 
ledge, yet with reſpect to particular Perſons, its 
Inf! ence is very narrow and confined. The Bo- 
dies that ſurround us are numerous, many of them 
lie at a great Diſtance, and ſome quite beyond 
our Reach. Lite too is ſhort, and fo crouded with 
Cares, that but little Lime is left for any fingle 


Tho" much of 
our Know- 
ledge of Body 
depends on 
tefltmony, yet 
Experience is 
the ultimate 
Foundaiicn of 
it, ' 


Man, to employ himſelf in unfolding the Myſteries of Na- 
ture, Hence it is neceſſary, to admit many Things upon the 
Teſtimony of others, which by this means becomes the Foun- 
dation of a great Part of our Knowledge of Body. No 
Man doubts of the Power of Aqua Regia to diſſolve Gold, 


tho perhaps he never himſelf made the Experiment. 


In theſe 


tzerctore and ſuch like Caſes, we judge of the Facts and Ope- 
rations of Nature, upon the mere Ground of Teſtimony. 
However, as we can always have Recourſe to Experience, 
where any Doubt or Scruple ariſes, this is juſtly conſidered 
as the true Foundation ot natural Philoſophy ; being indeed 
the ultimate Support upon which our Aſſent reſts, and whereto 
we appeal, when the higheſt Degree of Evidence is required. 


VIII. Bur there are many Facts that will not 


allow of an Appeal to the Senſes, and in this Caſe 3: Tflimery, 


Teſtimony is the true and only Foundation of 
All human Actions of whatever 


our Judgments. 
Kind, when conſidered as already pait, are of the 


tot Fe wnd of 
Hiftorical 
Knowledge, 


Nature here deſcribed ; becauſe having now no longer any 
Exiſtence, both the Facts themſelves, and the Circumſtances 
attending them, can be known only from the Relations of 
ſuch, as had ſufficient Opportunities of arriving at the Truth. 
Teſtimony therefore is juſtly accounted a third Ground of hu- 
man judgment; and as from the other two we have deduced 


G 2 


ſcrentifical 
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13 and natal Knowledge, ſo may we from this de- 
rive Hitefical; by which I would be underſtood to mean, 
not merely a Knowledge of the civil Tranſactions of States 
and Kingdoms, but of all Facts whatſoever, where Teſti- 
mony i the ultimate Foundation of our Belief. 

IX. Berore I conclude this Chapter, it will | 
The ſecord be neceſſary to obſerve ; that tho' the ſecond 
Operation of the Mind properly ſpeaking, ex- ] 
cezmmily ex. tends not beyond intuitive Perceptions, yet Logi- 
2 beyend Cians have not confined themſelves to ſo ſtrict ; 
— 7 FO: a View of it; but calling it by the Name Fudg- I i: 
ment, thereby denote all Acts of the Min „where only two 
Ideas are compared, without the immediate Interpoſitiom of 2 ( 
third. For when the Mind joins or ſeparates two Ideas, tho' I at 

rhaps this is done, in Conſequence of a Train of previous 

Reining yet if the Underſtanding proceeds upon eſtab iſhed ed 
Notions, without attending to that Train of Reaſoning it's er 
Determinations are ſtili oonſidered as Acts of Judgment. Chus WM W 
that God crtated the Univerſe, that Men are accountable r me 
their Actions, are frequently mentioned by Logicians, as In- lde 
ſtances of the Mind judging. And yet it is apparent, that theſe be 
Judgments, are by no means of the Kind we call intuitive; Ned. 
nay that it requires much Exerciſe of the Reafoning Faculty, ¶ the 
before a Man can trace their Connection, with the Percep- e 
tions of that Name. I could in the ſame manner eaſilyſhe w, W gcc 


that even our Judgments of Experience and Teſtimony, wi {Wm ca 
purſued to their Source, derive all their Power of Perſuaſion, Ne 
from being linked with intuitive Truths. But I ſhalt wave | » {W-cp! 
Enquiry for the preſent, as being of a Nature too ſubtile for Nerve 
a Work of this kind. The Remark itſelf however was nec- ets 


ful, as well to illuſtrate the proper Diſtinction between the 
Powers of the Underſtanding, as to explain the Reaſon, why 
in this Part of Logick, we extend the ſecond Operation of 
the Mind, beyond thoſe Limits, that in Strictneſs of Speech 
belong to it. Let us now proceed to conſider a little mor 
particularly, the Nature and Variety of theſe our Judgments, 
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O Aſirmative and Negative Propoſitions. 

"The Subje? J. — the comparing of our Ides 


HH oY 
ob Laney is conſidered merely as an Act of ti 6 


enexplained, Mind, aſſembling them together, and Jonny 
eum 
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disjoining them according to the Reſult of it's Perceptions, we 
call it Fudgment z but when our Judgments ate put into 
Words, they then bear the Name of Propoſitions. A Propo- 
fition therefore is a Sentence expreſſing ſome Judgment of the 
Mind, whereby two or more Idcas are affirmed to agree 
or diſagree. Now as our Judgments include at leaſt two 
Ideas, one of which is affirmed or denied of the other, fo 
muſt a Propoſition have Terms anſwering ta theſe Ideas. The 
Idea of which we affirm or deny, and of courſe the Term 
expreſſing that Idea, is called the $4jc4? of the Propoſition, 
The Idea affirmed or denied, as alſo the Term anſwering it, 
i called the Predicate, Thus in the Propoſition, Cad is am- 
» I nipotent ; God is the Subject, it being of him that we affirm 
z Omnipotence; and ammnipetent is the Predicate, becauſe we 
» I affirm the Idea expreſſed by that Word to belong to God. 
18 IT. Bur as in Propoſitions, Ideas are either join-— 
4 ed or disjoined; it is not enough to have — The Cepula, 
»; expreſſing thoſe Ideas, unleſs we have alſo fome © 
is Words to denote their Agreement or Diſagree- 
„ment. That Word in a Propolition, which connedas two 
Ideas together, is called the Capula; and if a negative Particle 
ſe be annexed, we thereby underſtand that the Ideas are disjoin- 
e Ned. The Subſtantive Werb, is commonly made uſe of for 
uche Copula, as in the aboye-mentioned Propoſition, Gad is on- 
eb ibetent; where is repreſents the Copula, and ſignifies the A- 
„ geement of the Ideas of God and Omnipatence. But if we 
mean to ſeparate two Ideas; then, beſides the ſubſtantive Verb, 
we muſt ao uſe ſome Particle of Negation, to expreſs this 
Repugnance. The Propoſition, Man is net perfe? ; may 


for ferve as an Example of this kind, where the Notion of Per- 

od. eckion, being removed from the Idea of Man, the negative 

the + article not is inſerted after the Copula, to ſignify the Diſ- 
greement between the Subject and Predicate. 


III. Evxxxr Propoſition neceſſarily conſiſts of 
heſe three Parts, but then it is not alike need - Propoſition: 
ul that they be all ſeverally expreſſed in Words; — = 
decauſe the Copula is often included in the Term {iryic . 
df the Predicate, as when we ſay, Le fits; which 
mports the ſame as he is fitting. In the Latin Language, a 
ingle Word has often the Force of a whole Sentence. Thus 
pmbulat is the ſame, as ille eff ambylans ; amo, as ego ſum amans, 
ad fo in innumerable other Inſtances; by which it appears, 
hat we are not ſo much to regard the — of Words in 
Sentence, as the Ideas they repreſent, and the. Manner in 
mach they are put together. For wherever two Ideas are 
, G joined 
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_ or disjoined in an Exprefſion, though of but a ſingle 
ord, it is evident that we have a Subject, Predicate, and 
Copula, and of conſequence a compleat Propoſition. 
| IV. WHEN the Mind joins two Ideas, we call 
Se, it an affirmative Judgment; when it ſeparates 
Trees, them, a negative; and as any two Ideas compared 
together, muſt neceſlarily either agree or not a- 
gree, it is evident, that all our Judgments fall under theſe 
two Diviſions. Hence likewiſe, the Propoſitions expreſſing 
theſe Judgments, are all cither affirmative or negative. An 
affirmative Propolition connects the Predicate with the Sub- 
Jett, as @ Stone it heavy; a negative Propoſition ſeparates them, 
as God 1s nat the Author of Evil. Affirmation theretore is the 
ſame as joining two Ideas together, and this is done by mean: 
oi the Copula. Negation on the contrary marks a Repugnance 
between the Ideas compared, in which Caſe a negative Par- 
ticle muſt be called in, to ſhew that the Connection included 
in the Copula does not take place. 
V. Anp herce we ſee the Reaſon of the Rule 
Wen the ne- commonly laid down by Logicians ; that in all 
. negative Propoſitions, the Negation ought to af- 
dein Li. fect the Copula. For as the Copula, when placed 
by itſelf, between the Subject and the Predicate, 
manifeſtly binds them together; it is evident, that in order to 
render a Propoſition negative, the Particle of Negation muſt 
enter it in ſuch manner, as to deſtroy this Union. In a word, 
then only are two Ideas disjoined in a Propoſition, when 
the negative Particle may be ſo referred to the Copula, as to 
break the Affirmation included in it, and undo that Cor- 
necticn it would otherwiſe eſtabliſh. When we ſay for inſtance, 
No Man is perfect; take away the Negation, and the Copul: 
of itſell, plainly unites the Ideas in the Propoſition. But # 
this is the very Reverſe of what is intended, a negative Matk 
is added, to thew that this Union docs not here take place. 
The Negation therefore, by deſtroying the Effect of the 
Copula, changes the very Natore of the Propoſition, inſo- 
much that initcad of binding two Ideas together, it denotes 
their Separation. On the contrary in this Sentence; The Mat 
who departs not from an upright 8 is beloved of Cid. 


the Predicate be/&ve# of God, is evidently affirmed of the Sub 
Ject an upright Man, to that notwithſtanding the negative Far 
ticle, the Propotition is ſtill affirmative. The Reaſon is plain; 
the Negation here affects not the Copula, but making proper. 
a Part of the Subject, ſerves with other Terms in the der 
tence, to ſorur one complex Idea, of which the — 
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beleued of God, is directly affirmed. This perhaps to ſome may 
appear a mere Logical Kennement, contrived to juſtify the 
Scholaſtic Rule for diſtinguiſhing between affirmative and ne- 
gative Propoſitions. But if it be conſidered, that this Di- 
ſtinction is of great Importance in Reiſoning, and cannot in 
many Caſes be made with Certainty, but by means of the 
Criterion here given, the Reader will ſee ſufficient Reaſon for 
my taking ſo much Pains to illuſtrate it. 

VI. PERHAPS it may till appear a Myſtery, 
how a Copula can be ſaid to be a Part of a ne- Hwa Cpwla 
gative | Propoſition, whoſe proper Buſineſs it is gr, of * 
to disjoin Ideas. This Difficulty however will gere Pre- 
vaniſh, if we call to mind, that every Judgment Fu. 
implies a direct Affirmation, and that this Affir- 
mation alone makes the true Copula in a Propoſition. But as 
our Affirmations are of two kinds, viz. either of Agree- 
ment or of Diſagreement, between the Ideas compared; 
hence there is allo a twofold Expreſſion of our Judgments. 
In the Cafe of Agreement, the Copula alone ſuffices, becauſe 
it is the proper Mark whereby we denote an Identity or Con- 
junction of Ideas. But where Perceptions diſagree, there we 
mult call in a negative Particle ; and this gives us to under- 
ſtand, that the Affirmation implied in the Copula, is not of 
any Connection between the Subject and Predicate, but of 
their mutual Oppoſition and Repugnance. 


S. 
Of Univerſal and Particular Propefitions. 


J. HE next conſiderable Diviſion of Pro 

ſitions, is into aniverſal and CES Dr of 
Our Ideas, according to what has been already 22 

f 8 into univerſal 
obſerved in the firſt Part, are all ſingular as they a: purtica- 
enter the Mind, and repreſent individual Objects. . 
But as by Abſtraction we can render them yniver- 
ſal, ſo as to comprehen a whole . Claſs —_ hings, and ſome- 
mes ſcveral Claſſes at once; hence che Terms expreſſing 


theſe Ideas, muſt be in like manner univerſal. If therefore 
we ſuppoſe any general Term to become the Subject of a 
Topol:tion, it is evident, that whatever is affirmed of the 
abſtract Idea belonging to that Term, may be affirmed of all 
& Individuals to which that Idea extends. Thus when we 
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ſay Men are mirtal ; we conſider Mortality, not as confined 
to one or any Number of particular Men, but as What may 
de affirmed without Reſtriction of the whole Species. By this 
means the Propoſition becomes as general as the Idea which 
makes the Subject of it, and indeed detives it's Univerſatity 
entirely from that Idea, being more or leſs ſo, according ay 
this may be extended to more or fewer Individuals. But it 
is further to be obſerved of theſe general Terms, that they 
ſometimes enter a Propoſition in their full Latitude, as in the 
Example given above ; and ſometimes appear with a Mark of 
Limitation. In this laſt Caſe we are given to underſtand, that 
the Predicate agtees not to the whole univerſal Idea, but only 
to 2 Part of it; as in the Propoſition, ſome Men are Wiſe - 
for here Wiſdom is not affirmed of every particular Man, but 
reſtrained to a few of the human Species. * 
II. Now from this different Appearance of the 
Propeftrivis general Idea, that conſtitutes the Subject of any 
owe Jet Fadyrhent; ariſes the Diviſion of Propoſitions into 


where the : L . | »; bi or | 
$4bjef is ſo, wniverſal and particular. An univerſal Propoſition 
eritbout a is that, wherein the Subject is ſome general Term, 


via Ren taken in it's full Latitude, inſomuch that the Pre- 
* dicate agrees to all the Individuals comprehended 
under it, if it denotes a proper Species; and to all the ſeve- 
ral Species, and their Individuals, if it marks an Idea of 2 
higher Order. The Words all, every, no, none, &c. are the 
proper Signs of this Univerſality; and as they ſeldom fail to 
accompany general Truths, fo they are the moſt obvious 
Criterion whereby to diſtinguiſh them. All Animals have 4 
Power of beginning Motion. This is an univerſal Propoſition ; 
as we know from the Word all, prefixed to the Subject Animal 
which denofes that it muſt be taken in it's full Extent. Hence 
the Power of beginning Motion, may be affirmed of all the 
ſeveral Species of Animals; as of Birds, Quadrupeds, Inſccts, 
Fiſhes, Fc. and of all the Individuals of which theſe different 
Claſſes conſiſt, as of this Hawk, that Horſe, and fo for others. 
* III. A particular Propoſition has in like man- 


Propoſitiors ner ſome general Term for it's Subject, but with 
8 a Mark of Limitation added, to denote, that the 


aer ds. Predicate agrees only to ſome of the Individuals 
I appears &&mprehended under a Species, or to one or more 
yr mph of the Species belonging to any Genus, and nt 
„do the whole univerſal Idea. Thus, Some Stones ar! 
heavier than Iron; Some Men have an uncommon Share of Pri- 
gente, In the laſt of theſe Propoſitions,” the Subject ſome Mer, 
implies only a certain Number of Individuals, comprehend 
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under a ſingle Species. In the former, where the Subject is a' 
Genus, that extends to a great Variety of diſtinct Claſſes, 


ſame Stones may not only imply, any Number of particular 
Stones, but alſo ſeveral whole Species of Stones; inaſmuch as 


there may be not a few, with the Property there deſeribed. 
Hence we ſee, that a Propoſition docs not ceaſe to be particu- 
lar, by the Predicate's agreeing to a whole Species, unlets that 
Species fingly and diſtinctly conſidered, makes alſo the Subject 
of which we affirm or deny. For if it belongs to ſome Genus, 
that has other Species under it, to which the Predicate does 
not agree; it is plain, that where this Genus is that of which 
we affirm or deny, the Predicate agreeing only to a Part of 
it, and not to the whole general Idea, conſtitutes the Pro- 
poſition particular. 

IV. HERE then we have a ſure and infallible 
Mark, whereby to diſtinguiſh between univerſal 4 e nd 
and particular Propofitions. Where the Predi- 8 
cate agrees to all the Individuls comprehended un- y e diftin- 
der the Notion of the Subject, there the Propo- 2% 2 
ſition is univerſal; where it belongs only to ſome 8 
of them, or to ſome of the Species of the general Prien. 
Idea, there the Propoſition is particular. This 
Criterion is of eaſy Application, and much ſafer than to de- 
pend upon the common Signs of all, every, ſome, none, &c. 
becauſe theſe being different in different Languages, and often 
varying in their Signification, are very apt in many Caſes to 
miſlead the Judgment. Thus if we ſay, All the Soldiers when 
drawn up, formed a Square of a hundred Men à Side: it is 
evident, that the Predicate cannot be affirmed of the ſeveral 
Individuals, but of the whole collective Idea of the Subject 3 
whence by the Rule given above, the Propoſition is not uni- 
verſal. It is true, Logicians lay down many Obſervations, to 
enable us to diſtinguiſh aright on this Head; but if the Cri- 
terion here given be duly attended to, it will be of more real 
Service to us than a hundred Rules. For it is infallible, and 
may be applied with Eaſe; whereas the Directions which we 
meet with in Treatiſes ef Logick, being drawn for the moſt 
part from the Analogy of Language, and common Forms of 
dpeech, are not only burdenſome to the Memoty, but often 
oy doubtful and uncertain in their Application. 

« THERE is ſtill one Species of Propoſitions, u P 
that remains to be deſcribed ; and which the more p-firione con- 
deſerve our Notice, as it is not yet agreed among tamed under 
Logicians, to which of the two Claſſes ao Lewes 1 
@oye, they onght to be referred. I mean fingulary . 

| ” Propo- 
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Propoſitions ; or thoſe where the Subject is an Individual, Of 
this Nature are the following: Sir Iſaac Newton was the In- 
ventor of Fluxtons; This Baok contains many uſeful Truths. 
What occaſions ſome Difficulty, as to the proper Rank of theſe 
Propoſitions, is; that the Subject being taken according to the 
whole of it's Extenſton, they ſometimes have the ſame Effect 
in Reaſoning, as Univerſals. But if it be conſidered, that they 
are in Truth the moſt limited kind of particular Propoſitions, 
and that no Propoſition can with any Propriety be called uni- 
verſal, but where the Subject is. ſome univerſal Idea; we ſhall 
not. be long in determining, to which Claſs they ought to be 
referred. When we ſay, Some Books contain uſeful Truths; 
the Propoſition is particular, becauſe the general 'l' erm appears 
with a Mark of Reſtriction. If therefore we ſay, This Book 
contains uſeful Truths; it is evident that the Propoſition muſt 
be ſtill more particular, as the Limitation implied in the Word 
this, is of a more confined Nature, than in the former Caſe. 
I know there are Inſtances, where ſingular Propoſitions have of 
the ſame Effect in Reaſoning, as Univerſals ; yet is not this, 
dy reaſon of any proper Univerſality, belonging to them; but lit 
becauſe the Concluſion in ſuch Caſes being always ſingular, I as 
may be proved by a middle Term which is alſo ſingular ; a; in 
I could eaſily demonſtrate, were this a proper Place, tor enter- W par 
ing into a Diſcuſſion of that Nature. Ing 
VI. We. ſee therefore, that all Propoſitions, I lut: 
* fourfold are either , affirmative or negative; nor is it lels i lay 
ral evident, that in both Caſes, they gon be wniver/al 4 
2 or particular, Hence ariſes, that celebrated four - ¶ cide 
fold Diviſion of them, into univerſal I Hirmatiue, and univer- tion 
fal. Negative; particular Affirmative, and particular Negative; ¶ Into 
which comprehends indeed all their Varieties. The Uſe of Shot 
this Method of diſtinguiſhing them, will appear more fully ſuſce 
afterwards, when we come to treat of Reaſoning and Syllogiſm. W main 
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e. IV. 
Of Abſolute and Conditional Propaſitions. 


| I. HE Objects about which we are chief 
eee converſant in this World, are all of 4 
35 % % Nature liable to Change. What may be affirmed 
Accident al. of them at one time, cannot often at another; 
and it makes no ſmall Part of our Knowledge, 0 

| ' diſtingui 


Or it is obſervable, that amidft all the 
Viciffieude of Nature, ſome Things remain conſtant and in- 
variable; nor are Wen the Changes to which we ſee others 
liable, effected, but in conſequence or uniform and ſtedd 
aws, which when nown, are ſufficient to direct us in our 
udgments about them. H 
the 6 


Hence Philoſophers, in diſti 
bjects of our Perception i 


3 Mat ſome Properties belong eſſentially to 
the general Idea, ſo | 


Qualities of Gold; but whether it 


is not alike neceſl; ry. 
enſtruum, it may be reduced to a 


; t intenſe Heat will bring it into a State 
of Fuſion. ; 


derable Difference ror 5 1 
as to the Manner of our judging about them. For 4. * 


x we fty in ou 
roperties, as are inſe- Manner of 
parable from Objects, when conſidered as belong- Fadging. 


of that general Idea. Thus ue 
fone is hard, Auimali hays 
4 Power of Self- Motion. But in 


ble. or ac- 
cidental Qualities, as they depend upon ſome other Conſidera- 


that alſo muſt be taken 
orm an accurate Judgment. 
Should we affirm for inſtance of ſo ) 


Figure of the Stone; which 
our Judgment then only becomes 
applicable and determin | 


ion may: be applicy. 
IL. Txrs Conſideration of Propoſiti Which gives 
8 the Manner in which the Predicate is affirmed Riſe ro the 
che Subject, gives Riſe to the Diviſion of them Drvifien of 


into 
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Propeſitivss into abſolute and conditional. Abſolute Propoſitions 
— 2 may - are thoſe, wherein we affirm ſome Property inſe- 
nal, parable from the Idea of the Subject, and which 


therefore belongs to it in all poſſible Caſes; as God 
it inſinitely wiſe. Virtue tends ta the ultimate Happineſs of Mas. 
But where the Predicate is not neceſſarily connected with the 
Idea of che Subject, unleſs upon ſome Conſideration diſtinct 
from that Idea, there the Propoſition is called conditional. I he 
Reaſon of the Name is taken from the Suppoſition annexed, 
which is of the Nature of a Condition, and may be expreſſed 
as ſuch, Thus; If 4 Stone ts 2 * to the Rays of the Sun, 
it will contra ſome Degree of Heat. If @ River runs in 4 
very declining Ghannel, it's Rapidity will conſtantly — 
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IV. THERE is not of greater Im- 
The great Im. portance in Philoſophy, tan a th Attention to 
2 Dinifen this Diviſion of Propoſitions. If we are careful 
as it renders never to affirm Things abſolutely, but where te 
Lee, Ideas are inſeparably conjoined; and if in ou; 


other Judgments , we diſtinctly maik the Condi- 
tions, which determine the Predicate to belong to the Subject; 
we ſhall be the leſs liable to miſtake, in applying general 
Truths, to the particular Concerns of human Life. It i 
owing to the exact Obſervance of this Rule, that Mathemz- 
ticians have been ſa happy in their Diſcoveries ; and that 
what they demonſtrate of Magnitude in general, may be ap- 
plied with Eaſe in all obvious Occurrences. 

V. Tur Truth of it is, particular Propoſitions 


2 reducet axe then known to be true, when we can trace 
n their Connection with Univerſals; and it is ac 
to General, cordingly the great Buſineſs of Science, to fin 


out general 'I ruths, that may be applied wil 
Safety in all obvious Inſtances. Now the great Advantage 
ariſing, from determining with Care the Conditions, upo! 
which one Idea may be affirmed or denied of another, is this; 
that thereby particular Propoſitions really become univer{a, 
may be introduced with Certainty into our Reaſonings, ant 
ſerve as Standards to conduct and regulate our Judgments 
To illuftrate this by a familiar Inſtance. If we ſay, Some Wat 
atts very forcibly; the Propoſition is particular: and as ti 
Conditions on which this forcible Action depends, are not mer 
tioned, it is as yet uncertain in what Caſes it may be appl. 
Let us then ſupply theſe Conditions, and the Propoſition ui 
run thus: Mater conveyed in ſufficient Quantity, along a fla 
Deſcent, atts very forcibly. Here we have an univerſal Jud 
ment, inaſmuch as the Predicate forcible Action, may be 
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ſcribed to all Water under the Circumſtances mentioned. Nor 
zs it leſs evident, that the Propoſition in this new Form, is of 
4 © caſy Application; and in fact we find, that Men do apply it, 
„ia Inſtances where the forcible Action of Water is required ; 
ic as in Corn-Mills, and many other Works of Art. Thus we 
+ I ſce in what manner we are to proceed, in order to arrive at 
ie univerſal Truths, which is the great End and Aim of Science. 
i, And indeed, would Men take the ſame Care, duly to expreſs 
4 I the Conditions on which they affirm and deny, as Mathema- 
„ Þ ticians do, in thoſe 'Theorems which they term hypothetical ; 
I doubt not, but we might be able to deduce many Truttu, in 
other Parts of Philoſophy, with no lefs Clearneſs, Force, and 
n- Ferſpicuity, than has hitherto been thought peculiar to the 
to Science 0 Quantity. f 
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that MW II poſitions, where only two Ideas are com- Diese of 

ap {pared together. Theſe are in the general called 3 
imple ; becauſe having but one Subject and one an4compund, 

ion; redicate, they are the Effect of a ſimple Judg- 

race ment, that ts of no Subdiviſion. But if it ſo happens, 
; ac- chat ſeveral Ideas offer themſelves to our Thoughts at once, 
fin Nhereby we are led to affirm the ſame thing of different Ob- 
with Nects, or different things of the ſame Object; the Propoſitions 
tage Nxpreſſing theſe Judgments are called compound ; becauſe they 
nay be reſolved into as many others, as there are Subjects or 
22 = the — os 3 of the Mind. 
us: 1s inſinitely wiſe, and infinitely erful, Here 
cre are two Predicates, fit om: , Pawer, 
och affiemed of the ſame Subject; and accordingly, the Pro- 
folition may be reſolved into two others, athrming theſe Pre- 
antes ſeverally. In like manner in the Propoſition, Neither 
ngs nor People are exempt from Death; the Predicate is denied 
d both Subjects, and may therefore be ſeparated from them, 
wil” diſtin -Propofitions, Nor is it leſs evident, that if a com- 
fled lex Judgment conſiſts of ſeveral Subjects and Predicates, it 
be reſolved into as many ſimple Propolitions, as are the 
mer of different Ideas compared together. --Riches and 
g's, are apt to elate the Mind, and increaſe the Number 

0 Defires, In this Judgment, there are two Subjects and 

rwo 


. 1 Hase we have treated of Pro- 
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two Predicates, and it is at the ſame time apparent, that it may 
be reſolved into four diſtinct Propoſitions. Riches are apt is 
elate the Mind. Riches are apt to increaſe the Number of our 


Defires. And fo of Honours. : | 
| Il. Locicians have divided theſe compound 


Ne proper: © Propoſitions, into a great many different Claſſes; Ml : 
Netion of but in 3 Opinion, not with a due Regard to their 
pv enaaF proper Definition. Thus Conditionals, Cauſal:, | 
tained. . Kelatives, &c. ate mentioned as ſo many diſtinct 
Species of this kind, though in fact they are no il © 
more than ſimple Propoſitions. To give an Inſtance of a Con- 
ditional: If @ Stone is expoſed to the Rays of the Sun, it will k 
contraet fame Degree of Heat. Here we have but one Subject 5 
and one Predicate; for the complex Expreflion, A Stone en- 2 
poſed to the Rays of the Sun, conſtitutes the proper Subject of fo 
this Propoſition, and is no more than one determinate Idea. . 


The ſame thing happens in Cauſals. Rehoboam was unhappy, 
becauſe he followed evil Counſel. I deny not that there is here © 
an Appearance of two Propoſitions, ariſing from the. Com- 
2 of the Expreſſion; but when we come to conſider the 0 
atter more nearly, it is evident, that we have but a ſingk 
Subject and Predicate. The Purſuit of evil Counſel brought Mi- . 
ſery upon Rehoboam. It is not enough therefore, to render 1 
Propoſition compound, that the Subject and Predicate are 05 
complex Notions, requiring ſometimes a whole Sentence tue 
expreſs them: for in this Cafe, the Comparifon is ſtill confined © 
to two Ideas, and conſtitutes what we call a ſimple Judgment Ne 
But where there are ſeveral Subjects, or Predicates, or both, 4 
the Affirmation or Negation may be ' alike extended to them 
all, the Propoſition expreſſing ſuch a Judgment, is truly 4 p 
Collection of as many ſimple ones, as there are different Iden f 
compared. Confining ourſelves therefore, to this more firid 
and juſt Notion of compound Propotitions, they are all redu-W 
Cible to two Kinds, viz. Copulatives and Disjunttives. 
| III. A Copulative Propoſition is, where the Sub- 
Compound \ jects and Predicates are ſo linked together, that 
aa Coral. they may be all ſeverally affirmed or denied one 
tive: + , of another. Of this Nature are the Examples d Df 
|; compound Propoſitions given above. & ich-5 «nd 
Honours are apt to elate the Mind, and encreaſe the Nun 
7 our Defires. Neither Kings: nor People are exenipt fr 
eath. In the firſt of theſe, the two Predicates may be 4. 
firmed ſeverally of each Subject, whence we have four diſtind 
Propolitions. The other furniſhes an Example of the 7 
| | «>. 


* 
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Kind, where the ſame Predicate being disjoined from both Sub- 
jets, may be allo denied of them in ſeparate Propoſitions, 

IV. THE other Species of compound Propoſi- 

tions, are thoſe called Disjunctives; in which, Or Diyen- 
comparing ſeveral Predicates with the ſame Sub- 
jet, we affirm that one of them neceſſarily belongs to it, 
but leave the particular Predicate undetermined. If any one 
for example ſays : This World either exiſts of itſelf, or is the 
Work of ſome all-wiſe and powerful Cauſe ; it is evident, that 
one of the two Predicates mult belong to the, World ; but 
as the Propoſition determines not which, it is therefore of the 
kind we call Diqjunctiue. Such too are the following. The 
Sun either moves round the Earth, or is the Center about which 
the Earth revolves. Friendſhip finds Men equal, ar makes them 
ſo. It is the Nature of all Propoſitions of this Claſs, ſuppoſing 
them to be exact in Point of Form; that upon determining 
the particular Predicate, the reſt are of Courſe to be removed; 
or if all the Predicates but one are removed, that one neceſ- 
larily takes Place. Thus in the Example given above; if we 
allow the World to be the Work of ſome wiſe and powerful 
Cauſe, we of Courſe deny it to be ſelf- exiſtent; or if we deny 
it to be ſelf-exiſtent, we muſt neceſſarily admit that it was 
produced by ſome wiſe and powerful Cauſe. Now this parti- 
cular Manner of linking the Predicates together, ſo that the 
eſtabliſhing of one, diſplaces all the reſt; or the excluding all 
but one, neceſſarily eſtabliſhes that one; cannot otherwiſe be 
effected, than by means of diggundive Particles. And hence 
it is, that Propoſitions of this Claſs, take their Name from theſe 
Particles, which make ſo neceſſary a Part of them, and indeed 
conſtitute their very Nature, conſidered as a diſtinct Species. 
But I ſhall reſerve what farther might be ſaid on this Head, till 
come to treat of Reaſoning, where the great Uſe and Im- 


Vortance of disjunctive Propoſitions, will better appear. 


GF. 


Ye Diviſon of Propefitions into Self-evident and 


Demenſtrable. 


a S we are very ſoon to enter upon the third © - N 
Part of Logick which treats of Reaſoning, Pet of this 


bapter, 


bg as the Art of Reaſoning lies, in deducing Pro- x 
dutions whoſe Truth does not immediately appear, from others 
. | more 
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to diſtinguiſh, in what Caſes we -ought to have Recourſe to 
Reaſoning, and what thoſe Propoſitions are, upon which as 
Aure and unerring Foundation, we may venture to build the 


Truth of others. 
2 H. Wren any Propofition is offered to the 


Zz, view of the Mind, if the Terms in which it i 
Self-eviders expreſſed are underſtood; upon comparing the 
eee Ideas together, the Agreement or Diſagrecment 
Sl. aſſerted is either immediately perceived, or found 
to lie nd the prefent Reach of the Underftanding. Ia 


che firſt Caſe the Propoſition is ſaid to be /e/f-evident, and ad- 
mits not of any Proof, becauſe a bare Attention to the Idea 
themſelves, produces full Conviction and Certainty; nor is it 
polſible to call in any thing more evident, by way of Confii- 
mation. But where the Connection or Repugnance come 
not ſo readily under the Inſpection of the Mind, there we 
muſt have Recourſe to N and if by a clear Serie 
of Proofs we can make out the Truth propoſed, inſomuch that 
Self. evidence ſhall accompany every Step of the Procedure, we 
dre then able to demonſtrate what we afſert, and the Pro- 
— itſelf is ſaid to be demonſtrable. When we affirm for 
„ that it it impoſſible for the ſame thing to be. and ni 
# be; whoever underſtands the Terms made ule of, perceive 
at firſt Glance the Truth of what is aſſerted; nor can he by 
any Efforts, bring himſelf to believe the contrary. The Pro 
eon therefore is ſelf-evident, and ſuch, that it is impoſlidle 
— to make it plainer; becauſe there is no Truth 
more obvious, or better known, from which as a Conſequence 
it may be deduced. But if we ſay, This World had a Begin 
ning; the Aſſertion is indeed equally true, but ſhines not 
forth with the ſame Degree of Evidence. We find gre 
Difficulty in conceiving how the World could be made or: 
of nothing; and are not brought to a free and and full Cor: 
ſent, until by Reaſoning we arrive at a clear View of tit 
Abſurdity involved in the contrary Suppoſition. Hence ti 
Propoſition is of the kind we call demon/trable, in as much © 
its Truth is not immediately perceived by the Mind, but 30 
may be made appear by means of others more known and ob- 
vious, whence it follows as an unavoidable Conſequence. 
by the III. From what has been ſaid it appears, that 
thy the ſe- 1 
dead Operation Reaſoning is employed only about demonſtrabt 


Wehe hund Propoſitions, and that our intuitive and ſelſ-evicel 
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more known; it will be proper before we proceed any farther, 
to examine à little the diſterent Degrees of Evidence the: 
accompany our ſudgments; that Wwe may be the better a}: 
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Perceptions, are the ultimate Foundation on e bel 
which it reſts. And now we ſee clearly the Rea- — re 
fon, why in the Diſtinction of the Powers of the Underſtand- 
ing, as explained in the Introduction to this Treatiſe, the ſe- 
cond Operation of the Mind was confined wholly to intuitive 
Acts. Our firſt Step in the Way to Knowledge is, to furniſh 
ourſelves with Ideas. When theſe are obtalned, we next 
ſet ourſelves'to compare them together, in order to judge of 
their Agreement or Diſagreement. If the Relations we are 
in queſt of, lie immediately open to the View of the Mind 
ae Judgments expreſling them are ſcl-evident 3 and the Act 
of the Mind forming theſe Judgments, is what we call Intui- 
tion. But if upon comparing our Ideas together, we cannot 
readily and at once trace their Relation, it then becomes ne- 
ceſſary to employ Search and. Examination, and call in the 
Affiftance of ſelf-evident Truths, which is what we properly 
term Reaſoning. Every Judgment therefore that is not intui- 
tive, being gained by an Exerciſe of the Reaſoning Faculty, 
neceſſarily belongs to the third Operation of the Mind, and 
ought to be referred to it in a juſt Diviſion of the Powers 
of the Underſtanding. And Ab is with this View chiefly 
that we bave diſtinguiſhed Propoſitions into, ſelf-evident. and 
demonſtrable. Under the firſt Head are comprehended all our 
intuitive Jud ts, that is, all belonging to the ſecond Ope- 
ration of the Mind. Demonſtrable Propoſitions are the proper 
Province of the Reaſoning Faculty, and conſtitute by bar the 
moſt conſiderable Part of human Knowledge. Indeed Reaſon 
extends alſo to Matters of Experience and 1 eftimony, where 
the Proofs adduced, are not of the kind called Demonſtration. 
But I am here only conſidering the Powers of the Mind, as 
employed in tracing the Relations between its own Ideas, in 
which View of Things, every true Propoſition is demonſtrable; 
tho! very often we find ourſelves incapable, of diſcovering and 
applying thoſe intermediate Ideas, upon which the Demon- 
ſtration depends. | l " STIL 
9 DEMONSTRABLE Propoſitions r Or 
onging properly to the third Operation e 
Mind, 1 dell or — preſent diſmiſs them, and re- — 
turn to the Conſideration of ſelf-evident Fruths. Reaßing. 
Theſe, as I have already obſerved, furniſh the firſt _ 
Principles. of Regſoning ; and it is certain, that if in our Re- 
ſearches, we employ only ſuch Principles as have this Character 
of Self-evidence, and apply them according to the Rules to 
be afterwards explained, we ſhall be im no Danger of Error, in 
nen from one Diſcoyery pan For this I may 
ob. II. 
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eri to have hit upon the right Method of ar. 
See Truths ; ſince they have — ad happieſt in the — 
> de, as well as Application of their Principles; it may not Mea: 
de amiſs to explain Here, the Diviſion ve given of MW 5 
felf-eviderit Propoſitions 3 that hy treading ift their Steps, we And 
may learn ſomething of that Juſtneſs and Solidity of Re 1 1 


. Writer. And indeed I am apt to think, that the W of $6, 
learneſs and irreſiſtible Evidence of Mathematical Know: i the 4; 
185 e, is owing to nothing ſo much, as this Care in laying W VII. 
f 11 Where the Relation between any two New | 
Js accurately and juſtly traced, it will not be difficult for ano- ¶ tend 
ther tg comprehend-that Relation, if in ſetting himſelf to di- N ]Wn 
Cover it, he brings the very ſame Ideas into Compariſon. Bu u For 
if on the contrary, he afhxes to his Words, Ideas different 
Kom thoſe that were in the Mind of him who firſt advancel 
the Demonſtration ; it is evident, that as the ſame Ideas art 
not compared, the ſame Relation cannot ſubſiſt, inſomuch 
that a- Propofition will be rejected as falſe, which, had the 
Terms been rightly underſtood, muſt have appeared unexcep- 
tionably true. A Square for inſtance is a Figure, bounded 
by. four. equal right Lines, joined together at right Angle. 

the Nature of the Angles makes no leſs a Part of the 
Idea, than the Equality of the Sides; and many Properties de entil ix | 
monſtrated of the Square, flow entirely from its being 
Rectangular Figure. If therefore we ſuppoſe a Man, wi 
has formed a partial Notion of a Square, comprehending on) 
the Equality of its Sides, without regard to the Angles, read 
ing ſome Demonſtration that implies alſo this latter Conſider 
tion; it is plain he would'reject it as not univerſally true, i 
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much a it could not be applied, where the Sides were joined 
together at anequat Angles. For this laſt Figure, 8 
fill to his Idea of 2 Square; would be yet found witho 
the Property aſfigned to it in the Propoſition. But if he comes 
afterwards to cort̃ect his Notion, and render his Idea compleat; 
e will then readily owh the Truth and Juſtnefs of the De- 
monſtration. 
VE Ws ſee therefore, that nothing comri: 
bates ſo much to the Improvement and Cettainry 3 
ef human Knowledge, 38 the having determinate 7m, 7 ns 
Meas, and keeping them Reddy and invatlable ih ben, procure 
Ml our Diſcourſes' and Reaſonings about them. _ 
And off this Acebunt it is, that Mathematicians, 775" ay 
# was before obſerved, always begin by definiſig advance. 
their Terms, and diſtindtly unfolding the Notions 
they are intended to expreſs. Hence ſuch as apply themſelves 
te theſe' Studies, having exactly the ſame Views of Things, 
and bringing always the very ſame Ideas into Compariſons 
Kadily diſcern the Relations between them, when clearly and 
diſtinctly repreſented. Nor is there any more natural and 
ebyious Reaſon, for the univerſal Reception given to Mathe- 
thaticat Truths, and for that Harmony and Correſpondence 
of Sentiments, which makes the diſtinguiſhing Character of 
the &iterets of this Claſs. == 
VII. Wren they have taken this firſt Step, | 
Wd made known the Ideaswhoſe Relations they 77 2 
mend to inveſtigate; theft next Care js, to lay (5,7 1.7 
ddwn ſome ſelf- evident Truths, which may ſerve nd Step in 
WS: Foundation for their future Reaſonings. And aufe 
(WY here indeed they proceed with remarkable Circum- * 
ſpection, admitting no Principles, but what flow imme- 
ately from their Definitions, and neceſfarily force themſclves 
upon a Mind, in any Degree attentive to its Perceptions. 
hus a Cirele is a Figure formed by ' a Right Line, moving 
dund ſome fixed Point in the ſame Plane. The fixed Point 
wund which the Line is ſuppoſed to move, and where one of 
W's Extreiities terminate; is called the Center of the Circle. 
FF! he other Extremity, which is eonceived to be carried round, 
til” it returns to the Point whence it firſt ſet out, deſcribes 
Curve running into itſelf,” and termed the Circumference. 
W right Lines drawn from the Center to the Circumfrence, 
ie called Radi#. From theſe Definitions compared, Geome- 
clans derive” this ſelf-evident Truth; that rhe Radii of the 
me Circle are dll equal one to another. I call it (ſelf-evident, 
| nothing more is required, to lay it open to the im- 
Ha mediate 
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mediate Perception of the Mind, than an Attention to the 
Ideas compared. For from the very Geneſis of a Circle it fol 
is plain, that the Circumference is every where diſtant from ; 
the Center, by the exact Length of the deſcribing Line; and tha 
that the ſeveral Radii are in Truth nothing more, than one dit 
and the ſame Line variouſly poſited within the F igure. Thi r. 
ſhort Deſcription will I hope ſerve, to give ſome little Inſight litio 
into the Manner of .deducing Mathematical Principles, as wel Is by 
as into the Nature of that Evidence which accompanies them. fam. 
„ | VIII. AND now I proceed to obſerve, that in al by t 
Prop;fitiomw Propoſitions, we either affirm or deny ſome Pro _ 
Hacbu perty of the Idea that conſtitutes the Subject of ff *** © 
and profiical. our Judgment, or we maintain that ſomething he 


may be done or effected. The firſt Sort are called 
ſpeculative Propoſitions, as in the Example mentioned above, 
the Radii of the fame Cirele are all equal one to another. The 
others are called practical, for a Reafon too obvious to be 


mentioned; thus, that à right Line may be drawn from on de an 
Point to another, is a practical Propoſition; inaſmuch as 1 poſitic 
exprefles that ſomething may be done. =o alo a 
IX, FRom this twofold Conſideration of Pro- 1 heſe 
2 3 A poſitions, ariſes the twofold Diviſion of Mathena- , 
Epter diftin. tical Principles, into Axioms and Peſtulates. By what i 
guiſhed in an Axiom they underſtand any ſelf-evident ſp: Wer 
Arlon and lative Truth: as that the whol, is greater than iii dec 
men. Parts: That Things equal to one and the ſane * 
"Thing, are equal to one another. But a ſelf- evident practia ngles 
Propoſition, is what they call a Po/tulate. Such are thoſe of i of 
Euclid; that a finite Right-Line may be continued direttly fu * f 
wards : That @ Circle may be deſtribed about any Center wit riangl, 
any Di/tante. And here we are to obſerve, that as in an Axim, Guſe in 
the Agreement or Diſagreement between the Subject and Pre- Io to 
Sante, muſt come under the immediate Inſpection of the Mind; . * 
in 2 Peſtulute, not only the Poſſibility of the Thing aflerted, by rac] 
muſt be evident at firſt View, but alſo the Manner in which 9 their 
it may be effected. For where this Manner is not of itſelf g. Helo 
parent, the Propoſition comes under the Notion of the demos dune 


ſtrable kind, and is treated as ſuch by Geometrical Writers, 
Thus, t drato 4 Right. Line from one Point to ana:her;, ö 
aſſumed by Euclid as a Po/?utatc; becauſe the Manner of do- 


d explain 
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de knc 


ang it is fo obvious, as to require no previous "Teaching 
But then it is not equally evident, how we are to conſtruct as 
-eqialateral Triangle. For this Reaſon he advances it as a de 
monitrable Propofition, lays down Rules for the exact Perot: 
2 1 mance 
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mance, and at the ſame time proves, that if theſe Rules are 
followed, the Figure will be juſtly deſcribed. | 
X. TuIs naturally leads me to take notice, 
that as ſelf-evident Truths are diſtinguiſhed into 44 dier. 
different Kinds, according as they are ſpeculative 1 3 
or practical ; ſo is it alſo with demonſtrable Propo- Theorems ard 
| fitions. A demonſtrable ſpeculative Propoſition, Hrn. 
isby Mathematicians called a Theorem. Such is the 
famous 47th Propoſition of the 1 Book of the Elements, known 
by the Name of the Pythagoric Theorem, from it's ſuppoſed 
Inventor Pythagores, viz. That in every Right-angled Triangle, 
the Square deſcribed upon the Side ſubtending the Right- Angle, 
is equal to both the Squares deſcribed upon the Sides containing 
the Right-Angle. On the other hand, a demonſtrable practical 
Propolition, is called a Problem; as where Euclid teaches us, 
0 ** a Square upon a given Right-Line. 
XI. SINCE I am upon this Subject, it may not CI, ie 474 


be amiſs to add, that beſides the four Kinds of Pro- :obriaus De- 


poſitions'already mentioned, Mathematicians have ge, from 
alſo a fifth, known by the Name of Corellaries. bie. 
Theſe are uſually ſubjoined to Theorems, or Pre- 


lems, and differ from them only in this; that they flow from 


what is there demonſtrated, in ſo obvious a Manner, as to dif- 

cover their Dependence upon the Propoſition whence they 

are deduced, almoſt as ſoon _ Thus Euclid having 
15 2 


demonſtrated, that in every Right-lined Triangle, all the three 
Angles taken together are equal to two Right- Angles ; adds by. 
way of Corollary, that all the three Angles of any one Triangle 
then together, are egua ts all the three Angles of any other. 
Triangle taken together ; Which is evident at firſt ſight ; be- 
Guſe in all Cafes they are equal to two right ones, and Things 
«ual to one and the fame thing, are equal to one another. 
XII. Tun laſt Thing 1 ſhall take notice of in 

he Practice of the Mathematicians, is what they ii f 
call their Scholia. 3 hey are indifferently annexed / i 


to Deſinitions, Propoſitions, or Corollaries; and n 
alwer the fame Purpoſes as Annotations upon a mere. 4 


Cuailie Author. For in them Occaſion is taken, - 
v explain whatever may appear intricate and obſcure in a Train- 
f Reaſoning 3 to anſwer Objections; to teach the Applica» 
on and Uſes of Propoſitions; to lay open the Original and 
luſtory of the ſeveral Diſcoveries made in the Scicpce; and 
ua word, to acquaint us with all ſuch Particulars as deſerve. 
. whether conſidered as Points of Curioſity or 
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102 Of Innen Bogk WH, 
. - ME. Tnus we haye taken a ſhort View, of 
This Method the ſo much celebrated Method of the Mar 
of the Matbe- ticians; which to any one who: canſiders it with 
72 and a proper Attention, muſt neegs appear univerſal, 
@ ſure Guide and equally applicable in other Sciences. They 
fo Certain?- begin with Definitions. From theſg they deduce 
their Axioms and Poſtulates, which ſerve as Principles of Raa; 
Joning; and having thus laid a firm Foundation, advange ta 
Theorems and Problems, eſtabliſhing all by the ſtricteſt Rulcy 
of Demonſtration. The Corollaries 8ow naturally and of them, 
ſelves. And if any Particulars are ſtill wanting, t illuſtrate 
a Subject, or compleat the Reader's Information ; theſe, that 
the Series of Reaſoning may not be intetrupied or broken, 
are generally thrown into Scholia. In a Syſtem of Knowledge 
ſo uniform and well connected, no wonder if we mect with 
Certainty ; and if thoſe Clouds and Darkneſſes, that deface 
other Parts of human Science, and bring Diſcredjt even upon 
Reaſon itſelf, are here ſcattered and diſappear. | 
| MIV. Bor I wall for tbe preſent wave thele 
22 III Reflections, which every Readet of Underſtanding 
dy the apps is able to make of himſeli, and return to the Con- 
rent a. fideration of ſelſ-· evident Propoſitions. It will 
oble Conner doubtleſs be expected, after what has been here 
tbe Fe, aid of them, that I ſhould eſtabliſh ſome Criterig 
and Predicacc, or Marks, by which they ma be diſtinguiſhed, 
2x But I frankly own my Inability in this reſpec, 
as not being able to conceive any thing in them, more obvious 
and ſtriking, than that Self-Evidence which conſtitutes their 
very Natufe. All I have therefore to obſerve on this Head 
is, that we ought to make it our firſt Care, to obtain cleat 
and determinate Ideas. When afterwards we come to com- 
pare theſe together, if we perceive. between any of them : 
neceſſary and unavoidable Connection, infomuch that it is im- 
flible to conceive them exiſting aſunder, without deſtroying 
e very Ideas compared j we may then conclude, that the 
Prop Gtion expreſſing this Relation, is à Principle, and of the 
kind | we call Self- evident. In the Example mentioned above, 
The Radii of the ſame Circle are all equal between themſelves 
this intuitive Evidence ſhines forth in the cleareſt manner; 
jt being impoſſible for any one who attends to his own Ide 
not to perceive the Equality bere aſſerted. For as the Circum. 
ference is evety where düllans from. the Center, by the ew 
Length of the ſeforiding Line; the Radii drawn from the C4 
ter into the Circumference, being ſeverally equal to this on 
_ Lint, muſt needs alſo be equal among themſclves. If we ſupp® 
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the Radii unequal, we at the ſame time ſuppoſe the Circumfe- 
rence more diſtant from the Center in ſome. Places chan in 
others 3 which Suppofftion, as it wont exit 2 Pig 
different from a Circle, we ſee there is no ſeparating the Predi- 
cate from the Subject in this Propoſition, without deſtroying 
| the Idea, in relation to which the Compariſon was made. 
| The ſame thing will be found to hold, in all our other intui- 
tive Perceptions, inſomuch that we may eſtabliſh this 23 an 
| univerſal Criterion, whereby to judge of and diſtinguiſh them. 
I would not however be underſtood to mean, as if this ready 
View of the unavoidable Connection between ſome Ideas, 
| was any thing really different from Self-Evidence. It is in- 
deed nothing than the Notien of * — little 
| unfolded, and as it were laid apen to the Inffpetion of the 
Mind. Intuitive Ae other diſtiguiſhing Marks, 
| than that Brightneſs which ſurrounds them; in like manner as 
Light diſcovers itſelf by its own Preſence, and the Splendor it 
univerſally diffuſes. But T have faid endugh of ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions, and ſhall therefore now proceed to thoſe of the 
demonſtrable kind; which being gained Tn Conſequence of 
Reaſoning, naturally leads us to the third Part of Logick, 


where this Operation of the Undenttahding * explained. 
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; Of Reaſoning in general, and the Parts of which it con/it;, 8 
I, E have ſeen how the Mind proceeds in Ne A 
— — W furniſhing itſelf with Ideas, and framing war 
ed by means of intuitive Perceptions. Let us next enquire into elatiog 
12 the manner of diſcoyering thoſe more remote * 0 
” Relations, which lying at a Diſtance from th: 8.7 are 
Underſtanding, are not to be traced, but by means of a higher Jorg: 
Exerciſe of its Powers. It often happens in comparing Ideas D Sick, 
ether, that their Agreement or. . cannot be p pou 
diſcerned at firſt View, eſpecially if they are of ſuch a-Nature, W eaſonip 
as not to admit of an exact Application one to another. When er; 
for inſtance we compare two Figures of a different Make, in Wi” 87 
order to judge of their Equality or Incquality, it is plain, that WF: hen a 
by barely conſidering the Pit themſelves, we cannot arrive = of 
at an exact Determination; becauſe by reaſon of their di-. er t 
recing Forms, it is impoſſible ſo to put them together, 5 WW.” meal 
Sk r ſeveral Parts ſhall mutually coincide. Here then it Nas third. 
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becomes neceſſary to look out for ſome third Idea, that will 
admit of ſuch an Application as--the preſeat..Caſe...cequires ;_ 


wherein if we ſucceed, all Difficulties vaniſn, and the Relation 


2 


ve are in queſt of may be traced with Eaſe. Thus right-lined 


Figures are all reducible to Squares, by means of which we can 
meaſure their Areas, and determine exactly their Agreement 
or Diſagreement in Point of Magnitude. | N 
II. IF now it be aſked, how any third Idea can a 
ſerve to diſcover a Relation between two others: 7 ** 


I anſwer, by being compared ſeverally with theſe of arriving ar 
others; for ſuch a Compariſon en us to ſee Truth termed 

bow far the Ideas with which this third is com- 
© pared, are connected or disjoined between them- HO 
| ſelves. In the Example mentioned above of two right-lined | 


Reaſoning. ; 


Figures, if we compare each of them with ſame Square whoſe 
Area is known, and find the one exactly equal to it, and the 


| other leſs by a Square-Inch, we immediately conclude, that the 


Area of the Figure is a Square-Inch greater than that of 
the ſecond. This manner of determining the Relation between 
any two Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome third with which 
they may be compared, is that which we call Reaſoning, and is 
indeed the chief Inſtrument, by which we puſh on our Diſ- 
coveries, and enlarge our Knowledge. The great Art lies, in 
finding out ſuch intermediate Ideas, as when compared with 
the * in the Queſtion, will furniſh evident and known 
Truths, becauſe as will afterwards appear, it is only by means 
of them, that we arrive at the Knowledge of what is hidden 
and remote. 

III. FRam what has been ſaid it appears, that , p 
every Act of Reaſoning, neceiſarily includes three bt conficare 
diſtin Judgments; two whercia the Ideas whoſe 7 f 
Relation we want to diſcover, are ſeverally com- 2 Jag 
pared with the middle Idea, and a third wherein 
they are themſelves connected or disjoined, according to the 
Reſult of that Compariſon. Now as in the ſecond Part of 
Logick, our Judgments when put into Words were called 
Propoſitions, ſo here in the third Part, the Expreflions of our 
Reaſonings are termed Syllogi/ms. And hence it follows, that 
us every Act of Reaſoning implies three ſeveral Judgments, ſo 
very Syllogiſm muſt include three diſtin Propoſitions. 
When a - Reaſoning is thus put into Words, and 1 in 
Form of a Syllogiſm, the intermediate Idea made ute of to 
cover the Agreement or Diſagreement we ſearch fbr, is called: 
de middle Term; and the two Ideas themſelves, with which: 
is third is compared, go by the Name of the Extreme. 

— 1 3 IV. Sor“ 
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106 Of Ræx SON. Bool III. 
| | IV. Bur as theſe things are beft illuſtrated by 
7 Mas Examples; let us for inſtance ſet ourſelves to en- 


Is 
ie Juice, werber Aden are accoumtable. for their Act. Je 


ons. As the Relation between the Idoas of ax 
and Arcountab lane ſe, comes not within the immediate View of be 
che Mind, our firſt Care muſt be, to find out ſome third Idea, cli 
that will enable us the more cafily to diſcover and trace it. in. 
A very ſmall Meaſute of Reflection is ſuſficient to inform us, ep. 
that no Creature can be accountable for his Actions, unleſs we WM bere 
fuppoſe him capable of diſtinguiſhing the goed from the bad ; tren 
that is, unleſs we ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed of Reaſon. Nor u Rel: 
this alone ſufficient. For what would it avail him to know WM ber 
from bad Actions, if be had no Freedom of Choice, that 
nor could avoid the one, and purſue the othet? Hence it be ſtanc 
comes neceſſary to take in both Conſiderations in the preſent WW comp 
Caſe. It is at the fame time equally apparent, that where-ever Judg 
there is this Ability of diſtinguiſſung good from bad Actions, ani N ing c 
of purſuing the one and avoiding the other, there alſo à Crea 
ture is accountable. We have then got a third Idea, with WF what 
which Aceountedleneſs is inſeparably connected, vis. Reaſon ani WM dent!) 
Liberty; which ate here to be conſidered as making up om Fropo 
complex Conception. Let us now take this middle Lea, and 
compare it with the other Term in the Queſtion, viz. Man, W vere g 
and we all know by Experience, that it may be affirmed d VI. 
him. Having thus by means of the intermediate Idea forme 
two ſeveral Judgments, viz. that Man it poſſefſed of Reaſon au Conch 
Liberty 3 and that Reaſbn and Liberty imply Accountableneſs ; 1 
third obviouſly and neceſſarily follows, viz. that Man is accoun. 
able for his Actions. Here then we have a compleat Act d of the 
Reaſoning, in which, according to what has been already o“ Subject 
ſerved, there are three diſtinct Judgments ; two that may de From t. 
ſtiled previous, in as much as they lead to the other, and aril 
from comparing the middle Idea, with the two Ideas in tit 
Queftion : the third is a Conſequence of theſe previous Ach 
and flows from combining the extreme Ideas between then. 
ſelves. If now we put this Reaſoning into Words, it exiil 
bits what Logicians term a Syllogiſm, and when propoſed With th 
due Form, runs thus : Wed th 
Every Creature poſſiſſed cf Reaſon and Liberty is acccunta logiſm al 
for his A#tons, | 
Man ts 4 Creature priſefſed of Renton and Liberty. 


Therefore Mon is accountable for his Actions. cit of th 
IV. In this Syllogiſm we may obſerve, h Liber 
Premiſes, 5 , 
Concluſien, there are three ſeveral Propoſitions, expreſſing © 


N three Judgments implied in the Act of * þ 
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| ing, and ſo dp as to repreſent diſti what palles 
— 7 95 Vin. tracing 7 og e Micha of its 


Ide two farſt Propoſitions anſwer the two. prexuous 


8 Judgments in Reaſoning, and are called the Premiſſes, becauſe 
| they are placed before the other. The third is termed the Can- 
| clujign, as heing gained in conſequence of what was alerted 


* 


in che Premiſſes. We are alſo to remember, that the Terms 
expreſſing the two Ideas whoſe Relation we enquire after, as 
bere Man and Accountableneſt, are in general called the Ex- 
TiG2# and that the intermegiate Idea, by means of which the 


Relation is traced, viz. 4 Creature poſſe//ed of Reaſon an Li- 
berty, takes the Name of the middle Term. nce it follows, 


| that by the Premiſſes of a Sy llogiſm, we are always to under- 


| ſtand the two Propoſitions, where the middle Term is ſeverally 


compared with the Extremes ; for theſe conſtitute the previous 
Judgments, whence the Truth we ate in 2 of is by 
ing deduced, The Cencluſion is that other Propoſition, in which 
the Extremes themſelves are joined gr ſeparated, agreeably to 
what appears upon the above Compariſon All this is evi- 
dently ſeen in the foregoing Syllogiſm, where the two firft 
Propoſitions which repreſent the Premiſſes, and the third that 
1 Concluſion, are exactly agreeable to the Definitions 
ete given. | | 
VI. BEFORE we take Leave of this Article, it e axe 
will be farther neceſſary to obſerve, that as the I, Term, 
Concluſion is made up of the extreme Terms of 757” and. 
the Syllogiſm, ſo that Extreme, which ſerves as .us. 
the Predicate of the Concluſion, goes by the Name 
of the Major Term the other Extreme, which makes the 
Subject in the ſame Propolition, is called the Minor Tarm. 
From this Diſtinction of the Extremes, ariſes alſo a Diſtinction 
between the Premiſſes, where theſe Extremes are ſeveral 
compared with the middle Term. That Propoſition whi 
compares the greater Extreme, or the Predicate of the Con- 
cluſion with the middle Term; is called the Majer Propofe- 
tian the other, wherein the ſame middle Term is compared 
with the Subject of the Concluſion, or lefler Extreme; is 
called the Minor Propoſition. All this is obvious from the Syl- 
logiſm already given, where the Concluſion. is, Man is account- 
cle for bis Actions. For here the Predicate Accountable for 
his Actions, being connected with the middle Term in the 
krlt of the two Premiſſes 3, Every Creature poſſeſſed. of Resſon 
md Liberty is accountable for his Actions, gives what · We call the 
tion. In the ſecond of the Premiſſes; Man is 4 


} Aajor 77775 
et 2oſeſeq of Reaſen and Liberty, we find the leſſer Ex- 
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treme, or Subject of the Concluſion, v. Man, connected with u 
the fame middle Term, whence it is known to be the Minn! * 
Propoſition. I ſhall only add, that when a Sy llogiſm is propoſet i T7 
in due Form, the Major Propoſition is always placed fir, ot 
the Minor next, and the Concluſion laſt, according as we hay: Ma 
done in that offered above. | e thu 


aud VIE Havixs thus cleared the Way, by ex. Ide 
3 plaining ſuch Terms, as we are likely to hart 
- N Occafion for in the Progreſs of this Treatiſe; ü Me 
2 may not be amiſs to obſerve, that though we hart 
carefully diſtinguiſhed between the At 4 Reaſm: y 
ing, and 2 Syllagiſm, which is no more than the Exprethor 
of it, yet common Language is not ſo critical on this Head ; of t 
che Term Reaſoning being promiſcuouſly uſed to ſignify, eitbæ + — 
the Judgments of the Mind as they follow one anther it 
Train, or the Propoſitions expreſſing theſe Judgments. No Wl Rent 
need we wonder that it is ſo, inaſmuch as our Ideas and * 
the Terms appropriated to them, are ſo connected by Ha U nd, 
and Uſe, that our Thoughts fall as it were ſpontaneouſly into Tru 
Language, as faſt as they ariſe in the Mind; fo that even above 
our Reaſonings within ourſelves, we are not able wholly to 1: ak 
aſide Words. But notwithſtanding this ſtrict Connection be ef R. 
tween mental and verbal Reaſoning, if 1 may be allowed tim WY, 
Expreſſion, I thought it needful here to diſtinguiſh them, in Conn 
order to give a — Idea of the Manner of deducing one I ruth We 
from another. While the Mind keeps the Ideas of Things in WM... der 
View, and combines it's Judgments according to the re: 
Evidence attending them, there is no great Danger of Mü n. dale 
take in our Reaſonings, becauſe we catry our Concluſions 1 here 0 
farther than the Clearnefs of our Perceptions warrant us. But by whi 
where we make uſe of Words the Caſe is often otherwiſe; ¶ then a. 
nothing being more common than to let them paſs, without of Re: 
attending to the Ideas they reptefent ; inſomuch that we fre- Efay 
quently combine Expreſſions, which _—_ Examination appea I dd act 
to have no determinate Meaning. Hence it greatly impor durd' 
us to diſtinguiſh between Reaſoning and Syllogifm ; and uc 
take Care that the one be in all Caſes the true and juſt Repie Wc” 
ſentation of the other, However, as I am unwilling to recec uctin 
too far from the common Forms of Speech, or to multiph ello 11 
Diſtinctions without Necefſity, I {hall henceforward canfidd the Mi 
Propoſitions as repreſenting che real Judgmenis of the Mind Bc... 
and Syllogiſms as the true Copies of our Reaſoriings ;, whic Noveab! 
indeed they ought always to be, and undoubtedly always Wilt; © 
be, to Men who think juſtly, and are defirous of arriving u, 
Truth, Upon this Suppoſition there. will be no —__ i - 


uſing the Words Judgment and Propoſition promiſcuouſly ; or 
in conſidering Reaſoning as either a Combination of various 
Judgments, or of the Propoſitions expreſſing them; becauſe 
deing the exact Copies one of another, the Reſult will be 
* in all Caſes the ſame. Nor is it a ſmall Advantage that we can 
thus conform to common Speech, without confounding our 
Ideas, or running into Ambiguity. By this means we bring 
© ourſelves upon a Level with other Men, readily apprehend the 
Meaning of their Expreſſions, and can with Eaſe convey our 
on Notions and Sentiments into their Minds. 

VIII. Tuxer things pr miſed, we may in the * , ;,.;, 
general define Reaſoning, to be an Ad or Operation 4 of Res- 

h ! the Mind, deducing ſome unknown Propoſition, fang, the 
Fi 

q 


R 


| from other previous ones that are evident and known. A my oy 
| Theſe previous Propoſitions,, in a ſimple Act of Truths. 
# Reaſoning, are an two in Number; and it is 

always required that they be of themſelves apparent to the 
| Underſtanding, inſomuch that we aſſent to and perceive the 
Truth of them as ſoon as propoſed. In the Syllogiſm given 
above, the Premiſſes are ſuppoſed to be ſelf- evident Truths, 
otherwiſe the Concluſion could not be inferred by a ſingl Act 
of Reaſoning. If for inſtance in the Major, Every Creature 
poſſeſſed f Reaſon and Liberty is accountable for his Actions, the 
Connection between the Subject and Predicate could not be 
perceived by a bare Attention to the Ideas themſelves; it is 
evident, that this Propoſition would no leſs require a Proof, 
than the Concluſion deduced from it. In this Caſe a new 
middle Term muſt be ſought for, to trace the Connection 
dere ſuppoſed; and this of Courſe furniſhes another Syllogiſm, 
by which having eſtabliſhed the Propoſition in queſtion, we are 
den and not before at liberty to uſe it in any ſucceeding Train 
of Reaſoning. And ſhould it ſo happen that in this ſecond 
Eſſay, there was till ſome previous, Propoſition whoſe Truth 
Id not appear at fiſt Sight; we muſt then have Recourſe to 
athird Syllogiſm, in order to lay.open that Truth to the Mind; 
vecauſe ſo long as the Premiiles remain uncertain, the Con- 
duſion built upon them muſt be ſo. too. When by con- 
ucting our Thoughts in this Manner, we at laſt arrive at ſome 
Mlogiim, where the previous Propoſitions are intuitive Truths ; 
de Mind then refts in full Security, as percciving that the 
veral Concluſions it has paſſed thorough, ſtand upon the im- 
hoveable Foundation of Self-Evidence, and when traced to 
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II. Wis ſee therefore, tine in oder to infer 2 
nee,  Concluſiow bby & fingle Aft of Realottitg; the Pre- 
Har, milles wall be intuitive Propefitions Where they 
2 He, are not; previews: Syllogiſms-ate required, in which 
e, Cab Reafoninig' becomes a complicated Act, taking 
WEBS - ins Variety of! ſuceeſſive Srepss This frequently 
bappors* in tracing” the more rethote Relations of our Ideas, 
where” ue Terms | being called in, the Conclufioy cover 


following one another i Train. But — in this 
catenation of Propoliticiis; thoſe that form the Premiſſes of the edi th 
Iaſt Syllogiſmꝭ are oſten conſiderably removed from Se,. Evi- 2 
dence ; yet if. we. trace the Reaſoning backwards, we ſhall fine vine 
them the. Conchaſions' of previous Syllogiſms, whoſe Premiffey I in thi 
apptoach neater and nearer to Intuition, in proportion as we | 
advance, and ate found at laſt to terminate in it. And if af 
ter having thus unraveliet a Demonſtration, we take it the 
contrary” way; and obſerve how the Mind fetting out with 
intaitive Perosptions, couples them together to form a Con- 
clufion; how by introducing this Coneluſion into another 
Syllogzim, it ſtill advances one Step farther; and ſo prc ceeds, 
muleing every new Diſcovery ſubſervient t6+ it's future Pro- 
greſay"wenthall then pereeive clearly, that Reaſoning in the 
kigheſt Exerciſe of that Fa „is no more than an orderly 
Combination of thoſo ſimple , which we have already ſo 
fully explained. The great Art lies, in fo adjuſting our Syllo- 
ns one to another, that the Propoſitions eral made uſt 
of ag Premiſſes, — rg Conſequences of what goe 
before. For as by this meuns, every Concluſion is deduced 
front known and eftabliſhed Truths, the very laſt in the Series, 
how far ſoever we carry it, will have no leſs Certainty attend 
ing it; than the original intuitive Pereeptions themſelves, it 
which the whole Chain of Syllogiſms takes it's Riſe. 
01 X. Tuus we ſee, that Reaſoning beginning 
urin with firſt Principles, riſes gradually from off 
ive) ore Jadgment to another, and connects them in uch 
1 5 N ; 
every Step of! manner, that-every Stage of the Progreſſion bring! 
d Þe2y< intuitive — aleng with it. And now 
4 length we may clearly underſtand the Definiti 
—— of this diſtinguiſhing Faculty of the human Mind 
on we have ſaid is the Ability of dedueing unknow 
Fruths, from Principles or Propoſitions that are already knowing two ; 


This —. appears by the foregoing Account, where N which 
ſee, that no Propoſition is admitted into a Syllogiſm, to fe! wy ſever; 
x4 the Concluſic 


— 


a8 one of the previous Judgments on whi | 
N 1 1 reſt 
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reſts, unleſs it is itſelf a known and eſtabliſned Truth, 
whoſe Connection with felf-cyident Principles has been already 
Xk Punxn is vst another Obſervation which . ede 
naturally offers itſelf; in- conſequence of the aboye 77.155, rhe 
Detail ; viz. that all the Knowledge acquired by e 
Reaſoning, how far ſoever we carry our Diſ- ons 
coverigs, is {til} built upon our intuitive Percepti-F Ceravaty, 
ons. Towards the- End of the laſt Part we divided 

Propolytions- into: ſelf-evident and demonſtrable, and repreſent- 
ed of the ſelf-evident: kind, as the Foundation on which 
the-whole Superſtructure of human Science refted. This Doc- 
vine i now abundantly confirmed? by what has been delivered 
in tho preſent Chapter. We have found that every Diſcovery 


of human Reaſon, is the Conſequence of a Train of Syllogiſms, | 


which when traced to their Source,” always terminate in felf- 
evident Perceptions. When the Mind arrives at theſe primi- 
tive Truths, it purſues not it's Enquiries farther, as well know- 
ing, that no Evidence can exceed that which flows from: am 
immediate View of the Agreement or Diſagreement between 
t's Ideas. And hence it is, that in unravelling any Part of 
Knowledge, in order to come at the Foundation on which it 
ſtands ;- intuitive Truths are always the laſt Reſort of the Un- 
derſtanding, beyond which it aims not to advance, but poſ- 
leſles it's Nations in perfect —— — having now reached 
the very Spring and Fountain of all 8 i 


— — — 
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Y he ſeveral Kinds of Reaſming, and iin of that by 
which wwe determine the Genera and Species of Things. 


E have endeavoured in the foregoing. 20% 
Chapter to give as diſtinct a Notion as Reaſwite 
ible of -Reaſoning, and of the manner in which * 

v conducted. Let us now enquire a little into the Diſ- 
weries made by this Faculty, and what thoſe Ends are, which 
(8e- have principally in view in the Exerciſe of it. All the 
ms of human Reaſon may in the general de reduced to 
ee two: 1 To rank things under thoſe univerſal: Ideas 
= which they truly belong; and 2. To aſcribe to them 
Wt ſeveral Attributes and Properties in conſequence of that 


bution, — 
II. Fizs7 


„* 


by, Co. 22 mn. 


jence and 'Certainty. - . 


= 
2 
4 
I 
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IT. Fixsr then I ſay, that one great Aim of 

The firſt Kind human Reaſon is, to determine the Genera and 
regards the Species of Things. We have ſeen in the firſt Pat 
Sele © ol this Treatiſe, how the Mind proceeds in fra- ſh \ 
Ybings. ming general Ideas. We have alſo ſeen in the 0 
A ſecond Part, how by means of theſe general Ideas, 2 
we come by univerſal Propoſitions. Now as in theſe univerſal E 
Propoſitions, we affirm ſome Property of a Genus or Species, ¶ it 
it is plain, that we cannot apply this P ty to particular th 
Objects, till we have firſt determined, whether they are com- W re 
prehended under that general Idea, of which the Property is WF thi 
affirmed. | Thus there are certain Properties belonging to all W to 
evex. Numbers, which nevertheleſs. cannot be applied to any WM ſee 
particular Number, until we have firſt diſcovered it to be of 
the Species expreſſed by that general Name. Hence Reaſon- 


ing begins with referring things to their ſeveral Diviſions and to t 
Claſſes in the Scale of our Ideas; and as theſe Diviſions are al chat 
diſtinguiſhed by peculiar Names, we hereby learn to apply Thi 
the 1 erms. expreſſing general Conceptions, to ſuch particulu Hab 
Objects, as come under our immediate Obſervation. ' that 


a III. Now in order to arrive at theſe Conclu- 
2 #7, fions, by which the ſeveral Objects of Perceptia 
vive at Cn. are brought under general Names, two things art 
elufions of this. manifeſtly neceſſary. Firſt, that we take a Vie 
N of the Idea itſelf denoted by that general Name, 
and carefully attend to the diſtinguiſhing Marks which fer 
to characterize it. Secondly that we compare this Idea with the 
Obje&t under Conſideration, obſerving diligently wherein thy 
agree or differ. If the Idea is found to correſpond with tit 
particular Object, we then, without Heſitation apply the gene 
ral Name; but if no ſuch Correſpondence intervenes, the Cot 
cluſion muſt neceſſarily take a contrary Turn. Let us i 
inſtance. take the Number Eight, and conſider by what Sten 
we are led to pronounce it an even Number. Firſt then vt 
call to mind the Idea fignified by the Expreſſion an even Nut 
ber, viz; that it is a Number diviſibie into two equal Part 
We then compare this Idea with the Number Eight, an 
Nndling them manifeſtly to agree, ſee at once the Neceſlity 
admitting the Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Judgments thereof 
transferred into Language, and reduced to the Form of 


dy llogiſm, appear thus: 


EVEN Number. 
The Number Eiohr may be divided inte two equal Pari. 
Therefore the Number E1GHT is an Even Number. 


IV. I ave made Choice of this Example, not 
ſo much for the Sake of the Concluſion, which is es Steps 
obvious enough, and might have been obtained 72% /; a 
without all that Parade of Words ; but chiefly be- familiar Caſes 
cauſe it is of eaſy Cqmprehenſion, and ſerves w do net als 
at the ſame time diſtinctiy to exhibit the Form of #27 <4n4 
Reaſoning, by which the Underſtanding conducts . 
itſelf in all inſtances of this kind. And here it may be obſerved, 
that where the general Idea, to which particular Objects are 
referred, is very familiar to the Mind, and frequently in View; 
this Reference, and the Application of the general Name, ſeem 
to be made without any Apparatus of Reaſoning. When we 
ea Horſe: in the Fields, or a Dog in the Street, we readily 
| WE apply the Name of the Species; Habit, and a familiar Ac- 
. WH quaintance with the general Idea, ſuggeſting it inſtantaneouſly 
| WF to the Mind. We are not however to imagine on this Account, 
| BY that the Underſtanding departs from the uſual Rules of juſt 
Thinking. A frequent Repetition of Acts begets a Habit; and 
WW Habits are attended with a certain Promptneſs of Execution, 
that prevents our obſerving the ſeveral Steps and Gradations, 
by which-any Courſe of Action is accompliſhed. But in other 
Inſtances, where we judge not by pre- contracted Habits, as 
when the general Idea is very complex, or leſs familiar to the 
ind ; we always proceed according to the Form of Reaſoning 
ſtabliſhed above. A Goldſmith for inſtance, who is in doubt 
ws to any Piece of Metal, whether it be of the Species called 
ld; firſt examines its Properties, and then comparing them 
ith the general Idea ſignified by that Name, if he finds a 
ertect Correſpondence, no longer heſitates under what Claſs 
f Metals to rank it. Now what is this, but following Step 
y Step thoſe Rules of Reaſoning, which we have before laid 
own as the Standards, by which to regulate our Thoughts in 
| Concluſions of this kind? | 
V. Nox let be imagined, that our Reſearches 7% great 2 
re, becauſe in Appearance bounded to the impo- — rs 
dg of general Names upon particular Objects, are Reaſoning. 
ereſore trivial and of little Conſequence. Some 
the moſt conſiderable Debates among Mankind, and ſuch too 
nearly regard their Lives, Intereſt, and Happineſs, turn 
bolly upon this Article. ls it not the chief Employment of 
r ſeverat Courts of Judicature, to determine in particular 
ances, what is. Law, Juſtice, and Equity ? Qf what Im- 
Mance is it in many Caſes, to decide aright, whether an 
tion ſhall be termed Murder or Manſlaughter ? We fee then, 
it no leſs than the Lives and Fortunes of Men, depend often 

oL. 11, I upon 
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| Puniſhment due to it. 
_ Vt 50 K — Importance of this 2 
And the ex- of Reaſoning, and the Neceflity of Care and Cir- 


' ; Objects to gc- 
a 9%, cumſpection, in referring . ou Pra 2 
—_— Ideas, is {till farther evident fr COST 
— of the Mathematicians. Every one who 

cans, | 


to 
d knows, that he frequently requires us | 
Lines — certain Points, and according to _ 5 | 
— Directions. The Figures thence N 5 ny 
ſuch =; Parallelograms, or Rectangles. — "= 2 
. — 5 this from their bare Appearance, but alway _ 
ö n the ſtricteſt Principles of 22 1 
2 Methol he takes in any thing — ons — N 5 
i ce, having defined a | 
above. N ur gle wn equal Sides, joined 2 at nigh 
pack —— ſuch a Figure ariſes in any Conſtruction og 
Angles ; ——— of a Propolition, he , never - 
it b — — until he has ſhewn that its — _ by > 
it by that Angles right ones. Now this is apparently t = 
and all - — we have before exhibited, in proving — 
ph = Number ; as will be evident to any _— 
on > it into a regular Syllogiſm. I ſhall only . t 5 = 
2 thus determined the Species of any 20 * 
> peg before at Liberty to aſcribe to it all the mw 
_ w 0 ws" of that Figure, and thereby render it 
— oithe future Courſe of his Reafoning. «i 
* VII. HavixG thus ſufficiently exp = | 
Fixed and in- Rules, by which we are to conduct — ** 
22 ＋ ranking particular Objects * aces - 
2 Appl and ſhewn their Conformity to the —_— 
23 9 manner of the — ; — q 
ar, 2e. that the true Way o lering t 
4 5 late 2 8 both eaſy and . * ; 
2 — habituating ourſclves to clear and "> 
— and keeping them ſteddily annexed to t kt — 
t N For as all our Aim is, to apply 2 N. 
9 8 Words ſtand for invariable Ideas, 


: | ily diſtinguiſh 
perfectly known to the Mind, and can be readily d ting ” 
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, is plain. Actions when 
| ciſions. The Reaſon is p yore 
upon theſe De draw after them all th; Y 
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upon Occaſion, there will be little Danger of Miſtake or 


- 
2 


Error in our Reaſonings. Let us ſuppoſe that by examining 
any Object, and carrying our Attention ſucceſſively from one 


Part to another, we have acquainted ourſelves with the ſeveral 
Particulars obſervable in it. If among theſe we find ſuch as 
| conſtitute ſome general Idea, framed and ſettled beforehand by 
the Underſtanding, and diſtinguiſhed by a particular Name ; 
the Reſemblance thus known and perceived, neceſſarily deter- 
mines the Species of the Object, and thereby gives it a right to 
| the Name by which that Species is called. Thus four equal 
Sides, joined together at right Angles, make up the Notion of 
La Square, As this is a fixed and invariable Idea, without which 
the general Name cannot be applied, we never call any parti- 
cular Figure a Square, until it appears to have theſe ſeveral 
Conditions; and 2 wherever a Figure is found with 


theſe Conditions, it neceſſarily takes the Name of a Square. 
The ſame will be found to hold in all our other Reaſonings of 
this kind; where nothing can create any Difficulty but the 
Want of ſettled Ideas. If for inſtance we have not determined 
within ourſelves, the preciſe Notion denoted by the Word 
Manſlaughter ; it will be impoſſible for us to decide, whether 
any particular Action ought to bear that Name : becauſe how- 
ever nicely we examine the Action itſelf, yet being Strangers 


to the general Idea with which it is to be compared, we are 
utterly unable to judge of their Agreement or Diſagreement. 
But if we take Care to remove this Obſtacle, and diſtinctly 
trace the two Ideas under Conſideration, all Difficulties vaniſh, 


and the Reſolution becomes both eaſy and certain. 
VIII. Tnus we fee, of what Importance it is, 
owards the Improvement and Certainty of human 
knowledge, that we accuſtom ourſelves to clear 
and determinate Ideas, and a ſteddy Application of 
Vords. Nor is this ſo eaſy a Laſk as ſome may 
haps be apt to imagine; it requiring, both a com- 
rehenſive Underſtanding, and great Command of 
ttention, to ſettle the preciſe Bounds of our Ideas, 


By ſuch a 
Conduct, Cer- 
tainty and De- 
mon/fration 
m:gbt be in- 
troduced into 
other Parts of 
Knowledge a3 
well as MA 
tbemat ics. 


when they grow to be very complex, and include a Multitude 
df Particulars. Nay and after theſe Limits are duly fixed, there 


a certain Quickneſs of Thought and Extent of Mind re- 


f 


quired, towards keeping the ſeveral Parts in View, that in 

omparing our Ideas one with another, none of them may be 

rerlooked. Yet ought not theſe Difficulties to diſcourage us; 

do great they are not unſurmountable, and the Advantages 

ling from Succeſs will amply recompenſe our Toil. The 

ertainty and eaſy * of Mathematical Knowledge is 
2 


wholly 
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wholly owing to the exact Obſervance of this Rule. And! 
am apt to imagine, that if we were to employ the ſame Car 
about all our other Ideas, as Mathematicians Be done about 
thoſe of Number and Magnitude, by forming them into exad 
Combinations, and diſtinguiſhing theſe Combinations by par 
ticular Names, in order to keep them ſteddy and invariable; 
we ſhould ſoon have it in our Power, to introduce Certain 75 
and Demonſtration into other Parts of human Knowledge. Je 


CHAP. Il. Th 
$ 


Of Reaſoning as it regards the Powers and Properlies A 
Things, and the Relations of our general Ideas. 11 


The Diftine. I. E come now to the ſecond great En 
tion of Rea- which Men have in View in their Re. Ob; 

— % ſonings, namely; the diſcovering and aſcribing t: Je 
Sciences, and things their ſeveral Attributes and Properties, Ani 
as it concerns here it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh betwee 
ccmmon Life. Reaſoning as it regards the Sciences, and as it 10 A 
concerns common Life. In the Sciences, our Reaſon is «nM, © 
ployed chiefly about univerſal Trutlis, it being by them aon At. i 
that the Bounds of human Knowledge are enlarged. Hen _ 
the Diviſion of things into various Claſſes, called otherwiſe Ge 
nera and Species. For theſe univerſal Ideas, being ſet up # 
the Repreſentatives of many particular things, whatever is 4 
firmed of them, may be alſo affirmed of all the Individuals u 
which they belong. Hurder for inſtance is a general Ida 
repreſenting a certain Species of human Actions. Reaſon tel 
us that the Puniſhment due to it is Death. Hence even 


particular Action coming under the Notion of Murder, b - 
the Puniſhment of Death allotted to it. Here then we app" 75 
the general Truth to ſome obvious Inſtance, and this is u II | 
properly conſtitutes the Reaſoning of common Life. For Mag. firm a 


in their ordinary Tranſactions and Intercourſe one with ano 
ther, have for the moſt part to do only with particular O 15 

jects. Our Friends and Relations, their Characters and Beta - | 
viour, the Conſtitution of the ſeveral Bodies that ſurround u qu 
and the Uſes to which they may be applied, are what chief neceſſ; 

engage our Attention. In all theſe we reaſon about particuaiyr - 7 
things ; and the whole Reſult of our Reaſoning is, the app rbe - 
the general Truths of the Sciences, to the ordinary In ave fa; p 


actions of human Life. When we ſee a Viper we „ 6 
ele 
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Wnerever we have Occaſion for the forcible Action of Water, 
to move a Body that makes conſiderable Reſiſtance, we take 
care to convey it in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall fall upon 
the Object with Impetuoſity. Now all this happens, in Con- 
© ſequence of our familiar and ready Application of theſe two 
general Truths. The Bite of a Viper is mortal. Water full 
| ing upon 4 Body with Impetuoſity, acts very forcibly towards 
| ſetting it in Motion. In like manner, if we ſet ourſelves to 

conſider any particular Character, in order to determine the 
Share of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe that belongs to it, our great Con- 
| cern-is, to aſcertain exactly the Proportion of Virtue and Vice. 
The Reaſon is obvious. A juſt Determination in all Cafes of 

this kind, depends entirely upon an Application of theſe gene- 
ral Maxims of Morality : Virtuous Actions deſerve Praiſe. Vi- 
cious Actions deſerve Blame. 

II. HENCE it appears, that Reaſoning as it re- 35, g,,,, z, 
cards common Lite, is no more than the aſcribing v woe pre- 
the general Properties of things, to thoſe — _— wo 
Objects with which we are more immediately EY 
concerned, according as they are found to be of 
that particular Diviſion or Claſs, to which the Properties be- 
long, The Steps then by which we proceed are manifeſtly 
theſe. Firſt we refer the Object under Conſideration to ſome 
general Idea or Claſs of Things. We then recollect the ſeveral 
Attributes of that-general Idea. And laſtly, aſcribe all thoſe 
Attributes to the preſent Object. Thus in conſidering the Cha- 
ncter of Sempronius, if we find it to be of the kind called 
Virtuous ; when we at the ſame time reflect, that a virtuous 
Character is deſerving of Efteem, it naturally and obviouſly 
follows, that Sempronius is ſo too. Theſe Thoughts put into 
a Syllogi/m, in order to exhibit the Form of Reaſoning here 
required, run thus. 

Every virtuous Man is worthy of Efleem, 
SEMPRONIUS 7s @ virtuous Man. 
Therefore SEMPRONIUS ts worthy of Eſteem. 

III. By this Syllagiſin it appears, that before we | 
rm any thing of a particular Object, that Ob- — 
ject muſt be referred to ſome general Idea. Sempro- dence of the 
wus is pronounced worthy of Eſteem, only in u grand. 
Conſequence of his being a virtuous Man, or com- 232 
ing under that general Notion. Hence we ſee the upox anther. 
neceſſary Connection of the various Parts of Rea- 
ning, and the Dependence they have one upon another. 

de determining the Genera and Species of Things, is as we 
e faid, one Exerciſe of human Reaſon ; and here we find, 
* 13 that 
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was neceſlary with regard to the other in the ſecond Part. 4 


that this Exerciſe is the firſt in order, and previous to the 
other, which conſiſts in aſcribing to them their Powers, Pro- 
pertics, and Relations. But when we have taken this previous 
Step, and brought particular Objects under general Names; as 
the Properties we aſcribe to them are no other than thoſe of 
the general Idea, it is plain, that in order to a ſucceſsful Pro- 
greſs in this Part of Knowledge, we muſt thoroughly ac- 
quaint ourſelves with the ſeveral Relations and Attributes | 
theſe our general Ideas. When this is done, the other Pan 
will be eaſy, and require ſcarce any Labour of Thought, as be- 
ing no more than an Application of the general Form of Res. 
ſoning repreſented in the foregoing Syllagiſm. Now as we hae 
already ſufficiently ſhewn, how we are to proceed in deter- 
mining the Genera and Species of things, which as we hare 
ſaid is the previous Step to this ſ.cond Branch of human Kno. 
ledge ; all that is farther wanting towards a due Explanation 
of it is, to offer ſome Conſiderations, as to the manner of in. 
veſtigating the general Relations of our Ideas. "This is the 
higheſt Exerciſe of the Powers of the Underſtanding, and that 
— means whereof, we arrive at the Diſcovery of univerld 
ruths ; inſomuch that our Deductions in this Way, conſtitute 
that particular Species of Reaſoning, which we have betor 
ſaid regards principally the Sciences. 
| IV. Bur that we may conduct our Thought 
Two things with ſome Order and Method, we ſhall begin wit 
* . obſerving, that the Relations of our general Iden relate: 
Reaſener, are of two Kinds. Either ſuch as immediate) Iaſtan 
diſcover themſelves, upon comparing the Ideas om And 2 
with another; or ſuch, as being more remote and diſtant, + plicati, 
quire Art and Contrivance to bring them into View. TW Pr 
Relations of the firſt kind, furniſh us with intuitive and fe, bis Vie 
evident Truths: thoſe of the ſecond, are traced by Realoning WW Want | 
and a due Application of intermediate Ideas. It is of ts pur 
laſt kind that we are to ſpeak here, having diſpatched wii * t 
woul, 


neral K 


therefore in tracing the more diſtant Relations of Thing 


we muſt always have Recourſe to intervening Ideas, and boning. 
more or leſs ſucceſsful in our Reſearches, according to o certain 
Acquaintance with theſe Ideas, and Ability of applying then Wight i: 
it is evident, that to make a good Reaſoner, two things 2 Reaſoni 
principally N Firſt, an extenſive Knowledge of tho that we 
intermediate Ideas, by means of which things may be col that Sci, 


pared one with another. Secondly," the Skill and Talent“ and en; 

applying them happily, in all particular Inſtances that con Whateve 

under Contideration. — "Unute ; 
V. IR: 
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V. FirsT I ſay, that in order to our ſucceſsful - 
| Progreſs in Reaſoning, we muſt have an exten- F., an - 
ſive Knowledge of thoſe intermediate Ideas, by Fe. . 
means of which things may be compared one with mediate Ideas, 
another. For as it is not every Idea that will an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe of our Enquiries, but ſuch only as are pecu- 
| liarly related to the Objects about which we reaſon, ſo as by a 
& Compariſon with them, to furniſh evident and known Truths; 
nothing is more apparent, than that the greater Variety of 
Conceptions we can call into View, the more likely we are 
to find ſome among them, that will help us to the Truths 
here required. And indeed it is found to hold in Experience, 
that in Proportion as we enlarge our Views of Things, and 
| grow acquainted with a Multitude of different Objects, the 
Reaſoning Faculty gathers Strength, For by extending our 
Sphere of Knowledge, the Mind acquires a certain Force and 
Penetration, as being accuſtomed to examine the ſeveral Ap- 
pearances of its Ideas, and obſerve what Light they caſt one 
upon another. | 
VI. Axp this I take to be the Reaſon, that in er 
order to excell remarkably in any one Branch of 7.5 if 
Learning, it is neceſſary to have at leaſt a general LZearnng, we 
Acquaintance with the whole Circle of Arts and . in ge- 
Sciences. The Truth of it is, all the various 5 vob 
Diviſions of human Knowledge, are very nearly the 2 
related among themſelves, and in innumerable er- of Arts 
Inſtances, ſerve to illuſtrate and ſet off each other. © 
And altho* it is not to be denied, that by an obſtinate Ap- 
plication to one Branch of Study, a Man may make conſidera- 
dle Progreſs, and acquire ſome Degree of Eminence in it ; yet 
bis Views will be always narrow and contracted, and he will 
want that maſterly Diſcernment, which not only enables us 
to purſue our Diſcoveries with Eaſe, but alſo in laying them 
open to others, to ſpread a certain Brightneſs around them. 
would not however here be underſtood to mean, that a ge- 
oMncral Knowledge alone is ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Rea- 
oning. I only recommend it as proper to give the Mind a 
ouWcertain Sagacity and Quickneſs, and qualify it for judging a- 
Wight in the ordinary Occurrences of Life. But when our 
Reaſoning regards a particular Science, it is farther neceſſary, 
that we more nearly acquaint ourſelves with whatever relates to 
onWebat Science. A general Knowledge is a good Preparation, 
t Mad enables us to proceed with Eaſe' and Expedition, in 
onWbatever Branch of Learning we apply to. But then in the 
minute and intricate Queſtions of any Science, we are by no 
KR: I 4 means 
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that this Exerciſe is the firſt in order, and previous to the 
other, which conſiſts in aſcribing to them their Powers, Pro- 
pertics, and Relations. But when we have taken this previous 
Step, and brought particular Objects under general Names; a me; 
the Properties we aſcribe to them are no other than thoſe of WF ano 


the general Idea, it is plain, that in order to a ſucceſsful Pro- ſwe 
greſs in this Part of Knowledge, we muſt thoroughly ac- liarl 
quaint ourſelves with the ſevera} Relations and Attributes of WF Con 


theſe our general Ideas. When this is done, the other Part WF noth 
will be eaſy, and require ſcarce any Labour of Thought, as be- Con 
ing no more than an Application of the general Form of Res-. to fi 
ſoning repreſented in the foregoing Syllegiſm. Now as we hate here 
already ſufficiently ſhewn, how we are to proceed in dete chat 
mining the Genera and Species of things, which as we hae grow 
ſaid is the previous Step to this ſ.cond Branch of human Know: WW Keaſ, 
ledge ; all that is farther wanting towards a due Explanation WW Spher 
of it is, to offer ſome Conſiderations, as to the manner of in- Fenet 
veſtigating the general Relations of our Ideas. This is the Biff peara, 
higheſt Exerciſe of the Powers of the Underſtanding, and that WW upon 
oY means whereof, we arrive at the Diſcovery of univeria VI, 
ruths; inſomuch that our Deductions in this Way, conſtitute if order 
that particular Species of Reaſoning, which we have bctor: Learn 
ſaid regards principally the Sciences. Acqua 
IV. Bur that we may conduct our Thoughts | Scienc 
Two things © with ſome Order and Method, we ſhall begin wit 
mike» god Obſerving, that the Relations of our general Ide 
Rea ſoner. are of two Kinds. Either ſuch as immediate) 
diſcFFer themſelves, upon comparing the Ideas om 
with another; or ſuch, as being more remote and diſtant, te 
quire Art and Contrivance to bring them into View. Th 
Relations of the firſt kind, furniſh us with intuitive and (e- 
evident Truths: thoſe of the ſecond, are traced by Reaſoning, Want ti 
and a due Application of intermediate Ideas. It is of tit purſo 
laſt kind that we are to ſpeak here, having diſpatched vg cpen to 
was neceſſary with regard to the other in the ſecond Part. A! would 
therefore in tracing the more diſtant Relations of T hinzggQeral K. 
we muſt always have Recourſe to intervening Ideas, and boning. 
more or leſs ſucceſsful in our Reſearches, according to certain 
Acquaintance m theſe Ideas, and Ability of applying them Wight in 


it is evident, that to make a good Reaſoner, two things? eaſonin 
principally _—_— Firſt, an extenſive Knowledge of th lat we 
intermediate Ideas, by means of which things may be cF What Scie 
pared one with another. Secondly, the Skill and Talent“ nd enal 
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applying them happily, in all particular Inſtances that cu Minut 
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V. FirsT I ſay, that in order to our ſucceſsful 


Progreſs in Reaſoning, we muſt have an exten- 
ſive Knowledge of thoſe intermediate Ideas, by 
means of which things may be compared one with 
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another. For as it is not every Idea that will an- 
| {wer the Purpoſe of our Enquiries, but ſuch only as are pecu- 
larly related to the Objects about which we reaſon, ſo as by a 
Compariſon with them, to furniſh evident and known Truths ; 
nothing is more apparent, than that the greater Variety of 
Conceptions we can call into View, the more likely we are 
to find ſome among them, that will help us to the Truths 
here required. And indeed it is found to hold in Experience, 
that in Proportion as we enlarge our Views of Things, -and 
grow acquainted with a Multitude of different Objects, the 
Reaſoning Faculty gathers Strength, For by extending our 
Sphere of Knowledge, the Mind acquires a certain Force and 
Penetration, as being accuſtomed to examine the ſeveral Ap- 
pearances of its Ideas, and obſerve what Light they caſt one 


upon another. 


VI. Ap this I take to be the Reaſon, that in Ter 
order to excell remarkably in any one Branch of A ,- 
Learning, it is neceſſary to have at leaſt a general LZrrung, we 
Acquaintance with the whole Circle of Arts and / . in ge- 
Sciences. The Truth of it is, all the various „ 511 
Diviſions of human Knowledge, are very nearly de 2645 
related among themſelves, and in innumerable. Y 

and Sciences. 


Iaſtances, ſerve to illuſtrate and ſet off each other. 
And altho* it is not to be denied, that by an obſtinate Ap- 
plication to one Branch of Study, a Man may make conſidera- 
ble Progreſs, and acquire ſome Degree of Eminence in it; yet 
bis Views will be always narrow and contracted, and he will 
want that maſterly Diſcernment, which not only enables us 
to purſue our Diſcoveries with Eaſe, but alſo in laying them 
open to others, to ſpread a certain Brightneſs around them. 
| would not however here be underſtood to mean, that a ge- 
neral Knowledge alone is ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Rea- 
loning. I only recommend it as proper to give the Mind a 
certain Sagacity and Quickneſs, and qualify it for judging a- 
night in the ordinary Occurrences of Life. But when our 
Reaſoning regards a particular Science, it is farther neceſſary, 
hat we more nearly acquaint ourſelves with whatever relates to 


t Science, A general Knowledge is a good Preparatiqn, 
enables us to proceed with Eaſe and Expedition, in 
oo” matever Branch of Learning we apply to. But then in the 
Wnute and intricate Queſtions of any Science, we are by no 
I 4 means 
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means qualified to reaſon with Advantage, until we have per- 

fectly maſtered the Science to which they belong; it being 

hence chiefly, that we are furniſhed with thoſe intermediate 
Ideas, which lead to a juſt and ſucceſsful Solution. : 

| VII. Axp here as it comes ſo naturally in my 


Why Matbe- Way, I cannot avoid taking Notice of an Obſer- 
e vation, that is frequently to be met with, and 
— 8 ſeems to carry in it at firſt light, ſomething very 
Expettation ſtrange and unaccountable. It is in ſhort this; 
4415 ng that Mathematicians, even ſuch as are univerſally 
> allowed to excell in their own Profeſhon, and to 


have diſcovered themſelves perfect Matters in the 
Art of Reaſoning, have not yet been always happy in treating 
upon other Subjects; but rather fallen ſhort, not only of what 
might naturally have been expected from them, but of many 
Writers much leſs exerciſed in the Rules of Argumentation. 
This will not appear ſo very extraordinary, if we reflect on 
what has been hinted above. Mathematicks is an engaging 
Study, and Men who apply themſelves that Way, fo wholly 
plunge into it, that they are for the moſt part but little ac- 
quainted with other Branches of Knowledge. When therc- 
fore they quit their favourite Subject, and enter upon others 
that are in a manner new and ſtrange to them, no wonder if 
they find their Invention at a Staud. Becauſe however pei- 
fe&t they may be in the Art of Reaſoning, yet wanting here 
thoſe intermediate Ideas, which are neceſſary to furniſh out 2 
due Train of Propoſitions, all their Skill and Ability fails them. 
For a bare Knowledge of the Rules is not ſufficient. We 
muſt farther have Materials whereunto to apply them. And 
when theſe are once obtained, then it 1s that an able Rea- 
ſoner diſcovers his Superiority, by the juſt Choice he makes, 
and a certain maſterly Diſpoſition, that in every Step of the 
Procedure, carries Evidence and Conviction along with it. 
And hence it is, that ſuch Aathematicians, as have of /ate 
Years applied themſelves to other Sciences, and not e 
with a ſuperficial Knowledge, endeavourcd to reach their inmo! 
Receſſes; ſuch Mathematicians I fay, have by meer Streng 
of Mind, and a happy Application of Geometrzcal Reaſoning 
carried their Diſcoveries far beyond, what was heretofore judge 
the utmoſt Limits of human Knowledge. This is a ruth 
bundantly known, to all who are acquainted with the late 
wonderful Improvements in Natural Philoſophy. 4 
VIII. I come now to the ſecond _ require 


Secordy, '9? in order to a ſucceſsful Progreſs in Reafoning 
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mediate Ideas happily, in all particular Inſtances mediate Iieas 
that come under 2 And here I ſhall — ar fa. 
not take up much time in laying down Rules and ances, 
Precepts, becauſe I am apt to think they would 

do but little Service. Uſe and Exerciſe are the beſt Inſtructors 
in the preſent Caſe: and whatever Logicians may boaſt, of 
deing able to form perfect Reaſoners by Book and Rule, yet 
we find by Experience, that the Study of thejr Precepts, does 
not always add any great 2 — of Strength to the Under- 
ſtanding. In ſhort, tis the Habit alone of Reaſoning, that 
makes a Reaſoner. And therefore the true Way to acquire 
this Talent is, by being much converſant in thoſe Sciences, 
where the Art of Reaſoning is allowed to reign in the greateſt 
perfection. Hence it was that the Ancients, who ſo well un- 
derſtood the Manner of forming the Mind, always began with 
Mathematicks, as the Foundation of their Philoſophical Studies. 
Here the Underſtanding is by Degrees habituated to Truth, 
contracts inſenſibly a certain Fondneſs for it, and learns never 
to yield it's Aſſent to any Propolition, but where the Evidence 
s ſufficient to produce full Conviction. For this Reaſon Plato 
bas called Mathematical Demonſtrations the Catharticks or 
Purgatives of the Soul, as being the proper Means to cleanſe it 
from Error, and reſtore that natural Exerciſe of it's Faculties, 
in which juſt Thinking conſiſts. And indeed I believe it will 


de readily allowed, that no Science furniſhes ſo many Inſtances, 


of a happy Choice of intermediate Ideas, and a dexterous Ap- 
plication of them, for the Diſcovery of Truth, and Enlarge- 
ment of Knowledge. 

IX. IF therefore we would form our Minds to 7, gu of 
a Habit of Reaſoning cloſely and in train, we Mothematic 

D * 5 al 

cannot take any more certain Method, than the Derne 
exerciſing ourſelves in Mathematical Demonſtra- , 
tons, ſo as to contract a kind of Familiarity with RH. 
em. Not that we look upon it as neceſſary, 
* (to uſe the Mord of the great Mr. Locke) that all Men 
* ſhould be deep Mathematicians, but that, having got the 
* Way of Reaſoning which that Study neceſſarily brings the 
* Mind to, they may be able to transfer it to other Parts of 
Knowledge, as they ſhall have Occaſion. For in all ſorts 
* of Reaſoning, every ſingle Argument ſhould be managed as 
* a Mathematical Demonſtration, the Connection and Depen- 
* dence of Ideas ſhould be followed, till the Mind is brought 
to the Source on which it bottoms, and can trace the Co- 
* herence through the whole Train of Proofs. It is in the ge- 
* ncral obſervable, that the Faculties of our Souls are 3 
cc an 
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and made uſeful to us, juſt after the ſame manner, as our 
Bodies are. Would you have a Man write or paint,dance or 
fence well, or perform any other manual Operation, dex- 
terouſly and with Eaſe? Let him have ever ſo much Vigour 
and Activity, Suppleneſs and Addreſs naturally, yet nobody 
expects this from him unleſs he has been uſed to it, and 
has employed Time and Pains in faſhioning and forming his 
Hand, or outward Parts, to theſe Motions. Juſt fo it is 
in the Mind; would you have a Man reaſon well, you 
muſt uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his Mind in obſerving 
the Connection of Ideas, and following them in train, 
Nothing does this better than Mathematicks, which there- 
fore I think ſhould be taught all thoſe, who have the Time 
and Opportunity, not ſo much to make them Mathema- 
ticians, as to make them reaſonable Creatures; for though 
we all call ourſelves ſo, becauſe we are born to it, if we 
pleaſe; yet we may truly ſay, Nature gives us but the 
Seeds of it. We are born to be, if we pleaſe, rational 


« Creatures; but tis Uſe and Exerciſe only that makes us ſo, 
« and we are indeed fo, no farther than Induſtry and Appl 
& cation has carried us.” Conduct of the Underſtanding. 


As alſo of 
fuch Authors 
on other Sub- 
gets, as are 
diftinguijhed 
for Strength 
and Fuftne/s 
of Reaſoning. 


X. Burr although the Study of Mathematics, 
be of all others the moſt uſeful, to form the Mind, 
and give it an early Reliſh of Truth, yet ought 
not other Parts of Philoſophy to be neglected, For 
there allo we meet with many Opportunitics, 0 
exerciſing the Powers of the Underſtanding ; an 
the Variety of Subjects naturally leads us, to ob- 
ſerve all thoſe different Turns of Thinking, that 


are peculiarly adapted to the ſeveral Ideas we examine, and the 


Truths we ſearch after. 


A Mind thus trained, acquires a cet- 


tain Maſtery over it's own Thoughts, inſomuch that it cal 
range and model them at pleaſure, and call ſuch into Vicw, 


beſt ſuit it's preſent Deſigns, 


Now in this the whole Art of 


Reaſoning conſiſts, from among a great Variety of different 
Ideas, to ſingle out thoſe that are molt proper for the Buline 
in hand, and to lay them together in ſuch Order, that tron 


lain and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a continues 
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Train of evident Iruths, we may be intenſibly led on to ſud 
Diſcoveries, as at our firſt ſetting out, appeared beyond the Read 
of the human Underſtanding, For this purpoſe, beſides the Stud) 
of Mathematicks before recommended, we ought to apply on 
ſelves diligently to the reading of ſuch Authors, as have diſtin 
guiſhed themſelves for Strength of Reaſoning, and a jult an 
accurate Manner of Thinking. For it is obſcryable; 11 

75 
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Mind exerciſed and ſeaſoned to Truth, ſeldom refts ſatisfied in 
a bare Contemplation of the Arguments offered by others, but 
will be frequently eſſaying it's own Strength, and purſuing it's 
Diſcoveries upon the Plan it is moſt accuſtomed to. Thus 
we inſenſibly contract a Habit, of tracing Truth from one 
Stage to another, and of inveſtigating thoſe general Relations 
and Properties, which we afterwards aſcribe to particular 
Things, according as we find them comprehended under the 
abſtract Ideas, to which the Properties belong. And thus having 
particularly ſhewn, how we are to diſtribute the ſeveral Ob- 
jects of Nature under general Ideas, what Properties we are 
to aſcribe to them in conſequence of that Diſtribution, and 
how to trace and inveſtigate the Properties themſelves; I 
think I have ſufficiently explained all that is neceſſary towards 
a due Conception of Reaſoning, and ſhall therefore here 
conclude this Chapter, 


GEES AP; . 
Of the Forms of Syllogiſms. 


I, ] 2 we have contented our- 1, Pine 
1 ſelves with a general Notion of Syllo- Sure. 7 
ms, 


pilms, and of the Parts of which they conſiſt. It 

Is now time to enter a little more particularly into the Subject, 
to examine their various Forms, and lay open the Rules of Ar- 
gumentation proper to each. In the Syllogiſms. mentioned in 
the foregoing Chapters, we may obſerve, that the middle Term 
is the Subject of the Major Propolition, and the Predicate of 
the Mincr. This Diſpotition, though the moſt natural and 
obvious, is not however neceſſary; it 5 happening, 
that the middle Term is the Subject in both the Premitles, or 
the Predicate in both; and ſometimes, directly contrary to it's 
Diſpoſition in the foregoing Chapters, the Predicate in the Ma- 
jr, and the Subject in the Miner. Hence the Diſtinction 
of Syllogiſms into various Kinds, called Figures by Logicians. 
For Figure, according to their Uſe of the Word, is nothing 
elſe, but the Order and Diſpoſition of the middle Term in 
any Syllogiſm. And as this Diſpoſition, is we ſee fourfold, fo 
the Figures of Syllogiſms thence ariſing, are four in Number, 
When the middle Term is the Subject of the Major Propoſi- 
tion, and the Predicate of the Minor, we have what is called 
the fir/k Figure. If on the other hand, it is the * 5 
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both the Premiſſes, the Syllogiſm is ſaid to be in the ſecond 
Figure. Again in the third Figure, the middle Term is the 
Subject of the two Premiſſes. And laſtly, by making it the 
Predicate of the Major, and Subject of the Minor, we obtain 
Syllogiſms in the fourth Figure, 
II. Bur beſides this fourfold Diſtinction of 
The Mords of Syllogiſms, there is alſo a farther Subdiviſion of 
Degen. them in every Figure, ariſing from the Quantity 
and Quality as they are called of the Propoſitions. By Quan- 
tity we mean the Coofideration of Propolitions as univerſal or 
particular, by Quality as affirmative or negative. Now as in 
all the ſeveral Diſpoſitions of the middle Feria, the Propoſi- 
tions of which a Syllogiſm conſiſts, may be either univerſal 
or particular, affirmative or negative; the due Determination 
of theſe, and ſo putting them together, as the Laws of Ar- 
gumentation require, conſtitute what Logicians call the Mead. 
of Syllogiſms. Of theſe Msaods there are a determinate Num- 
ber to every Figure, including all the poſſible Ways, in which 
Propoſitions differing in Quantity or Quality can be combined, 
according to any Diſpoſition of the middle Term, in order to 
arrive at a juſt Concluſion. The Shortneſs of the preſent 
Work, will not allow of my entering into a more particular 
Deſcription, of theſe ſeveral Diſtinctions and Diviſions. I ſhall 
therefore content myſelf, with referring the Reader to the 
Port- Royal Art of Thinking, where he will find the 22d and 
Figures of Syllogiſms diſtinctly explained, and the Rules proper 
to each very neatly demonſtrated. 
III. Taz Diviſion of Syllogiſms according to 
Foundation of Mood and Figure, reſpects thoſe eſpecially, which 
rye? 57 are known by the Name of plain ſimple =_ 
legiſns. giſms; that is, which are bounded to three r0- 
middle Term are connected, according to the Rules laid dow! 
above. But as the Mind is not tied down to any one precise 
Form of Reaſoning, but ſometimes makes uſe of more, ſome. 
times of fewer Premiſſes, and often takes in compound and 
conditional Propoſitions, it may not be amiſs to take notice 
of the different Forms derived from this Source, and explan 
the Rules by which the Mind conducts itſelf in the Ule of 
them. 
IV. Wren in any Syllogiſm, the Major 153 
Deal conditional Propoſition, the Syllogiſm uſc!f » 
Nen. termed Conditional. Thus: 
45 there is a God, he ought to be worſhiped, 


ut there 15 a Cod: 
7 There 


poſitions, all ſimple, and where the Extremes and 
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r he ought to be worſhiped. ; 
In this Example, the Major or firſt Propoſition, is we ſee 
conditional, and therefore the Syllogiſm itſelf is alſo of the 
kind, called by that Name. And here we are to obſerve, that 
all conditional Propoſitions are made up of two diſtinct Parts: 
one expreſſing the Condition upon which the Predicate agrees 
or diſagrees with the Subject, as in this now before us, if there 
is a G; the other joining or disjoining the ſaid Predicate and 
Subject, as here, he ought to be worſhiped. The firſt of theſe 
Parts, or that which implies the Condition, is called the An- 
tecedent ; the ſecond, where we join or disjoin the Predicate 
and Subject, has the Name of the Conſequent. 

V. THEesE Things explained, we are farther to 
obſerve; that in all Propoſitions of this kind, ſup- Grand of 

ſing them to be exact in point of Form, the NT 
Relation between the Antecedent and Conſequent, Se. 
muſt ever be true and real; that is, the Antece- | 
dent muſt always contain ſome certain and genuine Condi- 
tion, which neceſſarily implies the Conſequent : for otherwiſe, 
the Propoſition itſelf will be falſe, and therefore ought not to 
be admitted into our Reaſonings. Hence it follows, that when 
any conditional Propoſition is aſſumed, if we admit the An- 
tecedent of that Propoſition, we mult at the ſame time neceſſa- 
rily admit the Conſequent ; but if we reject the Conſequent, 
we are in like manner bound to reject alſo the Antecedent. 
For as the Antecedent always expreſſes ſome Condition, which 
neceſſarily implies the Truth of the Conſequent ; by admitting 
the Antecedent we allow of that Condition, and therefore 
ought alſo to admit the Conſequent. In like manner if it ap- 
pears that the Conſequent ought to be rejected, the Antecedent 
evidently muſt be ſo too; becauſe as was juſt now demonſtra- 
ted, the admitting of the Antecedent, would neceflarily imply 
the Admiſſion allo of the Conſequent. 

VI. FRom what has been ſaid it appears, that 
there are two Ways of arguing in hypothetical Tie two 
dyllogiſms, which lead to a certain and unavoid- — fray 
able Concluſion. For as the Major is always a ie. 
conditional Propoſition, conſiſting of an Antece- 
dent and a Conlequent; if the Minor admits the Antecedent, 
is plain that the Concluſion muſt admit the Conſequent. 
This is called arguing from the Admiihon of the, Antecedent 
to the Admiſſion of the Conſequent, and conſtitutes that 

lood or Species of hypothetical Syllogiſms, which is diſtinguiſh- 
ed in the Schools by the Name of the Modus ponens, in in 

muc 
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much as by it, the whole conditional 4; "kg both An- 
tecedent and Conſequent, is eſtabliſhed. Thus: 
If God is infinitely wiſe, and atts with perfect! Freedom, 
he does nothing but what is beſt. 
But God is infinitely wiſe, and acts with perfect Freedom. 
Therefore he does nothing but what is beſt. 

Here we ſee the Antecedent or firſt Part of the conditional 
Propoſition is eſtabliſhed in the Minor, and the Conſequent 
or fecond Part in the Concluſion ; whence the Syllogiſm itſelt 
is an Example of the Modus ponens. But if now we on the 
contrary fuppoſe, that the Minor rejects the Conſequent, then 
it is apparent, that the Concluſion muſt alſo reject the An- 
tecedent, In this Caſe we are ſaid to argue from the Removal 
of the Conſequent, to the Removal of the Antecedent, and the 
particular Mood or Species of Syllogiſms thence ariſing, i: 
called by Logicians the Modus tollens ; becauſe in it, both 
Antecedent and Conſequent, are rejected or taken away, 2 
appears by the following Example. | 

If God were not a Being of infinite Goodneſs, neither usul 

he — the Happineſs of his Creatures. 

But God does conſult the Happineſs of his Creatures 

Therefore he is a Being of infinite Goodneſs. 
| VII. THESE two Species take in the whole 
= —— Claſs of conditional Sy llogiſms, and include all the 
— af poſſible Ways of arguing that lead to a legitimate 
of Arguing, Concluſion ; becauſe we cannot here proceed by 

a contrary Proceſs of Reaſoning, that is, from the 

Removal of the Antecedent to the Removal of the Conſequent, 
or from the eſtabliſhing of the Conſequent to the eſtabliſhing 
of the Antecedent. For altho' the Antecedent always expreſſes 
ſome real Condition, which once admitted neceffarily implics 
the Conſequent, yet it does not follow that there is therefor: 
no other Condition; and if ſo, then after removing the Antece- 
dent, the Conſequent may till hold, becauſe of ſome other De- 
termination that infers it. When we ſay : Va Stone ts exp! 
ſome time to the Rays of the Sun, it will contract a certain H 
gree of Heat; the Propofition is certainly true, and admit 
ting the Antecedent, we muſt alſo admit the Conſequent 
But as there are other Ways by which a Stone may gathef 
Heat, it will not follow, from the ceaſing of the beforc-met- 
tioned Condition, that therefore the Conſequent cannot tas 
Place. In other Words, we cannot argue: But the Stor: 5 
not been expoſed to the Rays of the Sun; therefore neither 9 
it any Degree of Heat + in as much as there are a great man 


other Ways, by which Heat might bave been conmunicat 
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to it. And if we cannot argue from the Removal of the An- 
tecedent to the Removal of the Conſequent, no more can we 


| from the Admiſſion of the Conſequent to the Admiſſion of the 


Antecedent. Becauſe as the Conſequent may flow from a great 


Variety of different Suppoſitions, the allowing of it does not 


determine the preciſe Suppoſition, but only that ſome one of 
them muſt take Place. 'I hus in the foregoing Propoſition, If 


| @ Stone is expoſed ſome time to the Rays of the Sun, it will con- 


tract a certain Degree of Heat : Admitting the Conſequent, vix. 
that it has contracted a certain Degree of Heat, we are not 
therefore bound to admit the Antecedent, that it has been ſome 
time expoſed to the Rays of the Sun; becauſe there are man 
other Cauſes whence that Heat may have proceeded. Theſe 
two Ways of arguing therefore, hold not in conditional Syl- 
logiſms. ky where the Antecedent expreſſes the only Con- 
dition on which the Conſequent takes Place, there they may 
be applied with Safety; becauſe where-ever that Condition is 
not, we are ſure that neither can the Conſequent be, and fo 
may argue from the Removal of the one to the Removal of 
the other; as on the contrary, where-ever the Conſequent 
holds, it is certain that the Condition muſt alſo take Place ; 
which ſhews, that by eſtabliſhing the Conſequent, we at the 
ſame time eſtabliſh the Antecedent. But as this is a very par- 
ticular Caſe, and that happens but ſeldom, it cannot be extend- 
ed into a general Rule, and therefore affords not any ſteddy 
and univerſal Ground of Reaſoning upon the two foregoing 
Suppoſitions. | | 
Vill. As from the Major's being a conditional 
Propoſition, we obtain the Species of conditional The Manner 
dyllogiſms ; ſo where it is a disjunctive Propoſi- of arguing » 
tion, the Syllogiſm to which it belongs is alſo call- Sys. 
ed Diyjunftive, as in the following — . 
The Warld is either Self-exiſtent, or the Work of ſome finite, 
or of ſome infinite Being. 
But it is not Self-exiſtent, nor the Mark of a finite Being. 
Therefore it is the Wark of an infinite Being. 
Now a disjunctive Propotition is that, where of ſcveral Pre- 
ücates, we afhrm one neceſſarily to belong to the Subject, 
to the Excluſion of all the reſt, but leave that particular one 
undetermined. Hence it follows, that as ſoon as we determine 
the particular Predicate, all the reſt are of courſe to be te- 
jected; or if we reject all the Predicates but one, that one 
tnecellarily takes Place, When therefore in a disjunctive Syl- 
vim, the ſeveral Predicates are enumerated in the Major; 
| the Minor eſtabliſhes any one ot theſe Predicates, the Con- 
cluſion 
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| ( 
eluſion ought to remove all the reſt ; or if in the Minor, all ( 
the Predicates but one are removed, the Concluſion muſt ne- v 
ceſſarily eſtabliſh that one. Thus in the digjungtive Syllogiſm te 
given above, the Major affirms one of three Predicates to be- 01 
long to the Earth, viz. Fans, or that it is the Work fa 
of a finite, or that it is the Work of an infinite Being. Two of an 
theſe Predicates are removed in the Minor, viz. Self-exiftence, T 
and the Work of a finite Being. Hence the Concluſion nece(- 
farily aſcribes to it the third Predicate, and affirms that it is th! 
Work of an infinite Being. If now we give the Syllogiſm ano- 
ther Turn, inſomuch that the Minor may eftabliſh one of the 
Predicates, by affirming the Earth to be the Production of an 
infinite Being; then the Concluſion muſt remove the other 
two, aſſerting it to be neither -Se/f-exi/tent, nor the Work of a 
nite Being. Theſe are the Forms of Reaſoning in this Spe- 
cies of Syllogiſms, the Juſtneſs of which appears at firſt fight; 
and that there can be no other, is evident from the very Na- 
ture of a disjunctive Propoſition. 
IX. In the ſeveral Kinds of Syllogiſms hitherto 
Imperfe# „ mentioned, we may obſerve, that the Parts ate 
+. 22h ©  compleat ; that is, the three Propoſitions of which 
b they conſiſt, are repreſented in Form. But it often 
happens, that ſome one of the Premiſſes is not only an evident 
Truth, but alſo familiar and in the Minds of all Men; in 
which Caſe it is uſually omitted, whereby we have an imper- 
fe& Syllogiſm, that ſeems to be made up of only two Pro- 
poſitions. © Should we for inſtance argue in this manner: 
Every Man is mortal; | 
Therefore every King is mortal. 
The Syllogiſm appears to be imperfect, as conſiſting but d 
two Propoſitions.” Yet it is really compleat, only the Minn 7 
8 King is a Man} is omitted, and left to the Reader toi 
upply, as being a Propoſition ſo familiar and evident, that & com 
cannot efcape him. | wards 
X. Taess ſeemingly imperfect Syllogiſms a Verlal 
Eutin Called Enthymemes, and occur very frequently u ther Pr 
| Reaſoning, eſpecially where it makes a Part d ©onneq 
common Converſation. Nay there is a particular Elegance in vious 
them, becauſe not diſplaying the Argument in all its Parts, the) XII. 
leave ſomewhat to the Exerciſe and Invention of the Mini Propoſit 
By this means we are put upon exerting ourſelves, and ſeengiccount 
to ſhare in the Diſcovery of what is propoſed to us. Now tae aid 
is the great Secret of fine Writing, ſo to frame and put © r Coher, 
ther our Thoughts, as to give full Play to the Read is itſel 


magination, and draw him inſenſibly into our very "oy 42 
a oul O. 
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Courſe of Reaſoning. This gives a Pleaſure not unlike to that 
which the Author himſelf feels in compoſing. It beſides ſhor- 
tens Diſcourſe, and adds a certain Force and Livelineſs to 
our Arguments, when the Words in which they are conveyed, 
S favour the natural Quickneſs of the Mind in its Operations, 
and a fingle Expreſſion is left to exhibit a whole Train of 
Thoughts. 


| with two Propoſitions, which ſeems to be com- 
| pleat in itſelf, and where we admit the Conclu- Ceonfequences, 


XI. Bur there is another Species of Reaſoning Foray L.A 
immediate 


lion, without ſuppoſing any tacit or ſuppreſſed 
Judgment in the Mind, from whick it follows Syllogiſtically. 
This happens between Propoſitions, where the ConneQion is 
ſuch, that the Admiſſion of the one, neceſſarily and at the firſt 
light implies, the Admiſſion alſo of the other. For if it fo falls 
out, that the Propoſition on which the other depends is ſelf- 
evident, we content ourſelves with barely afhrming it, and 
inſer that other by a direct Concluſion. Thus by admitting 
an univerſal Propoſition, we are forced alfo to admit of all the 
particular Propoſitions comprehended under it, this being the 
very Condition that conſtitutes a Propoſition univerſal. If then 
that univerſal Propoſition, chances to be felf-evident, the par- 
ticular ones follow of Courſe, without any farther Train of 
Reaſoning. Whoever allows for inſtance, that Things equal 
to one and the ſame Thing are equal to one. another, muſt 
at the ſame time allow, that two Triangles, each equal to a 
Square whoſe Side is three Inches, are alſo equal between 
tbemfelves. This Argument therefore, 
Things equal to one and the ſame Thing are equal ta ane 
—.— Triangle h I to the & f 
erefore theſe two Triangles, ench equal to the Square e 
a Line of — Inches, are equal between themſelves, 
is compleat in its Kind, and contains all that is neceſſary to- 
wards a juſt and legitimate Concluſion. For the firſt ot uni- 
verſa] Propoſition is ſelf-evident, and therefore requires no far- 
ther Proof. And as the Truth of the Particular is inſeparably 
connected with that of the Univerſal, it follows from it by an 
obvious and . unavoidable Conſequence. 
XII. Now in all Cafes of this kind, where 1 
Propoſitions are deduced one from anothet, on © | jon 
«count of a known and evident Connection, we er other. 
ae faid to reafon by immediate Conſequence. Such 
a Coherence of Propolitious, maniteſt at firſt ſight, and forc- 
ng itfelf upon the Mind, frequently occurs in Reafoning. 
Logicians have explained at fome Length, the ſeveral Suppoli- 
Ver. II. K tion 
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tions upon which it takes place, and allow of all immediate Con 
ſequences that follow in Conformity to them. It is howeve 
obſervable, that theſe Arguments, tho* ſeemingly compleat, be- 0! 
cauſe the Concluſion follows neceſſarily from the ſingle Pro- 


polition that goes before, may yet be conſidered as real E 
'thymemes, whoſe Major, which is a conditional Propoſition, is 
wanting. The Syllogiſin but juſt mentioned, when reprelented 


according to this View, will run as follows : 


If Things equal to one and the ſame Thing are equal to on 


another; theſe tius Triargles, each equal to a Square whoſe Si 7 
is three Inches, are alſa equal between themſelves. tiny 
But Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, are equal 1M «ii 
"one another; Rea 
Therefore alſo theſe Triangles, &c. are equal betwen'M mar 
themſelves. whe 
This Obſervation will be found to hold in all media Ref 
Conſequences whatſoever, inſomuch that they are in Fact nl the « 
more than Enihymemes of hypothetical Syllogitms. But then fon 
it is particular to them, that the Ground on which the Con- it ſer 
cluſion reſts, namely its Coherence with the Amr, is e upon 
itſelf- apparent, and ſeen immediately to low from the Rule it co 
and Reaſons of Logick. As it is therefore entirely unne-W comp 
ceſſary to expreſs a ſelf-evident Connection, the Adajor, who may 
Office that is, is conſtantly omitted; nay and ſcems to ve Trou 
little needful to enforce the Concluſion, as to be accounted tint 
commonly no Part of the Argument at all, It mull indee the (4 
be owned, that the foregoing 7zmmediate Conſequence, mig of thi 
have been reduced to a /imple, as well as a LypotheticW tion 
"Sylbogiſm. This will. be evident to any one who gives him XI 
ſelf the Trouble to make the Experiment. But it is not nMWpolitio 
Deſign to enter farther into theſe INicetics, What has becn i condit. 
ſufficing to ſnhow, that all Arguments conſiſting of but 14% Join, 
Propoſitions, are real Euthymemoes, and reducible to compleiſfef one 
-Syllogiſms of ſome one Form or other. As therefore ow. 
— on which the Concluſion reits, muſt necds be Mel the | 
ways the ſame with that of the Syllogiſms to which they b Et, oi 
long, we have here an univerſal Criterion, whereby at Hr A; 
times to aſcertain, the Juſtneſs and Validity of our Rca ie fol] 


ings in this Way. 
| XIII. THE next Species of Reaſoning 
9 — 4 4 ſhall take Notice of hire, is what is comm⁰¹ 
en ly known by the Name of a Sorites. I his 35 
| Vay of arguing, in which a great Numocr6 
- Propoſitions are fo linked together, that the Fredicate of 00 
= becomes continually the Subject of the next following, ul 
7 | 
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at laſt a Concluſion is formed, by bringing together the Sub- 


jet of the firſt Propoſition, and the Predicate of the laſt. 


Of this kind is the following Argument. 
God is omnipotent. 
An omnipatent Being can do every thing poſſible. 
He that can do every thing poſſible, can de whatever in- 
wolves not a Contraditlion. 
Therefore God can do whatever involves not a Centra- 
dicl ion. 

This particular Combination of Propoſitions, may be con- 
tinued to any Length we-pleaſe, without in the leaſt weak- 
ering the Ground upon which the Concluſion reſts. The 
Reaſon is, becauſe the Sorites itſelt may be reſolved into as 
many ſimple Syllogiſms, as there are niildle Terms in it; 
where this is found univerſally to hold, that when ſuch a 
Reſolution is made, and the Syllogiſms are placed in I rain, 
the Concluſion of the laſt in the Serics, is alſo the Conclu- 
lon of the Sorites. This kind of Argument thereforr, as 
It ſerves to unite ſeveral Syllogiſms into one, muſt ſtand 
upon the ſame Foundation with the Sy llogiſms of which 
it conſiſts, and is indeed properly ſpeaking, no other than a 
compendious Way of reaſoning ſyllogiſtically. Any one 
may be ſatished of this at Plcafure, if he but takes the 
Trouble of reſolving the foregoing Sorites into two di- 
kin Syllogiſms. For he will there find, that he arrives at 
tne ſame Concluſion, and that too by the very ſame Train 
of thinking, but with abundantly more Words, and the Ad- 
dition of two ſuperfluous Propoſitions. | 

XIV. War is here ſaid of plain ſimple Pro- 
politions, may be as well applied to thoſe that are 22 
conditional; that is, any Number of them may be 3 
o joined together in a Series, that the Conſequent , 
of one, {hall become continually the Antecedent of the next 
pollowing; in which Caſe, by eſtablithing the Atitecedent 
of the firſt Propoſition, we c{tablith the Conſequent of the 
alt, or by removing the laſt Conſequent, remove alſo the 
brſt Antecedent. This Way of Reaſoning is exemplified in 
lie following Argument. 

If- we love any Perſon, all Emotions ef Hatred towards 


him ceaſe. 


If all Emotions of Hatred towards a Perſon ccaſe, ue, 


cannot rejoice in bis Misfortunes. . 
If we rejoice net in his Mijortunes, we certainly wiſh 

him no Injury. ; 
Therefore if we love a " zn, we wiſh him no Injury. 1 


* 
44 
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It is evident that this Sorites as well as the Taft, may be 
reſolved into a Series of diſtin Syllogiſms, with this only 
Difference, that here the Syllogiſms are all conditional. But 
as the Concluſion of the laſt Syllogiſm in the Series, is the 
ſame with the Concluſion of the Serites, it is plain, that 
this alſo is a compendious Way of Reafoning, whoſe Evi- 
dence ariſes from the Evidence of the feveral ſingle Syllo- 
giſms, into which it may be reſolved. | 
| XV. I come now to that kind of Argu- 
The Gromd ment, which Logicians call Induction; in order 
J Ela. to the right underſtanding of which, it will br 
| neceſſary to obſerve, that our general Ideas are 
for the moſt part capable of various Subdiviſions. Thus the 
Idea of the loweſt Species, may be ſubdivided into its ſe- 
veral Individuals, the Idea tf any Genus, into the diffe- 
rent Species it comprehends, and ſo of the reſt. If then we 
ſuppoſe this Diſtribution to be duly made, and fo as to take 
in the whole Extent of the Idea to which it belongs ; then 
it is plain, that all the Subdiviſions or Parts of any Idea tu. 
ken together, conſtitute that whole Idea. "Thus the feve- 
ral Individuals of any Species taken together, conſtitute the Y 
Whole Species, and all the various Species comprehended un- that 
der any Fl make up the whole Genus. his being 4. 2 
lowed, it is apparent, that whatever may be affirmed of all th: Fre 
ſeveral Subdiviſions and Claſſes of any Idea, ought to h wr, 
afirmed of the whole gencra! Idea, to which theſe Subd: 
viſions belong. What may be affirmed of all the TIndiv- 
duals of any \ may be affirmed of the whole Species, 


SPS gg wu... 


and what may be affirmed of all the Species of any Genus F 
may be alſo affirmed of the whole Genus ; becauſe. all the 
Individuals taken together, are the fame with the Species 7 


-and all the Species taken together, the ſame with the Genus 
XVI. Tris Way of arguing, where we Ut . 

Struture of fer univerſally concerning any Idea, what XVI 
ar Arzumert had before afhrmed or denied ſeparately, of 8 univerſ 
munen its ſeveral Subdiviſions and Parts, is called Reaſa Propoſi, 
ing by Induction. Thus if we ſuppoſe the whole Tribe 08Wſevera] s 
Animals, ſubdivided into Men, Beafts, Birds, Inſects, Make Pj, 
Fiſhes, and then reaſon concerning them after this Manne moved i 
All Men have a Power of beginning Mation ; all Beafts, Bube ſo to, 
and Inſects, have a Power of beginning Motion; all F Removal 
have a Power of beginning Motion; therefore all Animals l ¶tecedent. 
a Power of beginning Motion The Argument is an T, 7%, 
tien. When the Subdiviſions are juſt, ſo as to take in Peak. x 
whole general Idea, and the Enumeration is perfect, & 
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is, extends to all and every of the inferior Claſſes or Parts ; 


there the Iuduction is compleat, and the manner of Reaſon- 

ing by. nduion, is apparently concluſive. 
I VII. Tus laſt Species of Syllogiſms I ſhall i oy 
take Notice of in this Chapter, is that common- / Argumen- 
iy diſtinguiſhed by the Name of a Dilemma. gt in 2 
A Dilmma is an Argument, by which we en- B 
deayour to prove the Abſurdity or Falſhood of ſome Aſſer- 
tion. In order to this we aſſume a conditional Propoſition, 
the Antecedent of which is the Aſſertion to be diſproved, 
and the Conſequent a disjunctive Propofition, enumerating 
all the poſſible Suppoſitions upon which that Aﬀertion can 
take Place. If then it appears, that all theſe ſeveral Sup- 
poſitions ought to be rejected, it is plain, that the Antece- 
dent or Aflertion itſelf, muſt be ſo too. When therciore 
ſuch a Propoſition as that before-mentioned, is made the 
Major of any Syllogiſm ; if the Minor rejects all the Sup- 
poſitions contained in the Conſequent, it follows neceflarily, 
that the Concluſion ought to reject the Antecedent, which 
as we have faid, is the very Aſſertion to be diſproved. This 
particular Way of arguing, is that which Logicians call a 
Dilemma; and from the Account here given of it, it appears, 
that we may in the general define it, to be @ hypothetical 
Sllogiſm, where the Conſequent of the Major is a digunttive 
Propofition, which is wholly taken axvay or removed in the Mi- 
nor. Of this kind is the following: 

If Oi did not create the IWirld perfet in its Find, it 
muff either preceed from want of Inclination, or frem 
want of Power. 

But it could not proceed either from want of Inclinaticn, 
or from want of Power. 

Therefore he created the WWarld perfet in its kind. 
Or, which is the fame Thing: 'Tis abſurd to ſay 
that he did not create the Morld perfef in its kind. 

XVIII. Tus Nature then of a Dilemma is 
univerſally this. "The Afajor is a conditional 50 weiverſa 
Propoſition, - whoſe Conſequent contains all the OP W 
ſeveral Suppoſitions upon which the Antecedent can 
take Place. As therefore theſe Suppoſitions are wholly re- 
moved in the Minor, it is evident that the Antecedent muſt 
be ſo too; infomuch that we here always argue from the 
Removal of the Conſequent, to the Removal of the An- 
ſecedent, That is, a Dilemma is an Argument, in the me- 
ur tollens of hypothetical Syllogiſms, as Logicians love to 
peak, Hence it is plain, that if the Antecedent of the 
K 3 Maj 
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Major is an affirmative Propoſition, the Concluſion of the 
Dil uma will be negative; but if it is a negative Propo- 
fition, the Concluſion will be affirmative. I cannot diſmiſs 
this Subject without obſcrving, that as there is ſome- 
thing very curious and entertaining in the Structure of a Di- 
lemma, 1o is it a manner of Reaſoning, that occurs frequent- 
ly in Mathematical Demorftratiors. Nothing is more com- 
mon with Euclid, when about to ſhow the Equality of two 
iven Figures, or which is the ſame thing, to prove the 
Abſurdity of aſſerting them unequal , nothing I fay is more 
common with him than to aſſume, that if the one is not 
equal to the other, it muſt be either greater or lefs : And 
having. deſtroyed both theſe Suppoſitions, upon which alone 
the Aſlertion can ſtand, he thence very naturally infers, that 
the Aſſertion itſelf is falſe. Now this is preciſely the Reaſon- 
ing of a Dilemma, and in every Step coincides with the 
Frame and Compoſition of that Argument, as we have de- 
ſcriced it above. 


S HAP. v. | 
Of DEMONS TRATION. 
AVING diſpatched what ſeemed necel- 


of Reaſoning J. 


by a Concate- % * 
4 of Syl- J. fary to be ſaid with regard to the Form 
bogijms, of Syllogiſms, we now proceed to explain ther 

We have 


Uſe and Application in Reaſoning 
ſeen, that in all the different Appearances they put, on, we 
Kill arrive at a juſt and legitimate Concluſion : Now it often 
happens, that the Concluſion of one Syllogiſm, becoines 1 
previous. Propoſition in another, by which means great 
Numbers of them are ſometimes linked together in a Sctics, 
and Truths are made to follow one another in Train. And 
as in ſuch a Concatenation of Syllogiſms, all the various 
Ways of Reaſoning that are truly concluſive, may be with 
Safety introduced; hence it is plain, that in deducing any 
Truth from its firſt Principles, eſpecially where it lies at “ 
conſiderable Diſtance from them, we are at liberty to com- 
bine all the ſeveral kinds of Arguments above explained, 
according as they are found beſt to ſuit the End and Purpoſe 
of our inquiries. When a Propoſition is thus by mcans d 


Syllogiſms, collected from others more evident and known 
it is laid to be proved; ſo that we may in the general det 
tit 
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the Prof of a Propoſition, to be a Syllogiſm, or Series of 
Syllogiſms, collecting that Propoſition from known and evi- 


dent Truths. But more particularly, if che Syllogiſms of 
which the Proof conſiſts, admit of no P'remiſſes but Defi- 


nitions, ſelt- evident "Truths, and Propoſitions already efta- 
bliſhed, then is the Argument ſo conſtituted called a Demon- 
ration; whereby it appears, that Demonſtrations are ulti- 


mately. founded on Definitions, and ſelf-evident Propoſitions, 


II. Bur as a Demonſtration oft-times con- 5, .-., 
ſits of a long Chain of Proofs, where all the va- «wharfrever 
rious Ways 'of arguing have Place, and where 2 fo 
the Ground of Evidence muſt of courle be diffe- — MEE 
rent in different Parts, agrecably to the Form of 


the Argument made Uſe of ; it may not perhaps be unaccep-, 


table, if we here endeavour to reduce the Evidence of De- 
monitration to one ſimple Principle, whence as a ſure and 
unalterable Foundation, the Certainty of it may in all Caſes 
be derived. In order to this we mutt obſerve, that all Syl- 
logiſms whatſoever, whether compound, multiform, or de- 
tective, are reducible to plain ſimple Syllogiſms in ſome one 
of the four Figures. But this is not all. Syllogiſms of the 
firſt Figure in particular, admit of all poſſible Concluſions : 
that is, any Propotition whatſoever, whether an univerſal 
Athrmative, or univerſal Negative, a particular Affirmative, 


or particular Negative, which fourfold Diviſion, as we have 


alrcady demonſtrated in the ſecond Part, embraces all their 
Varieties 3 any one I ſay of theſe may be inferred, by Vir- 
tue of ſome Syllogiſm in the firſt Figure. By this means 
it happens, that the Syllogiſms of all the other Figures, are 
reducible alſo to Syllogitms of the firit Figure, and may be 
contidered as ſtanding on the ſatne Foundation with them. 
We cannot here demonitrate and explain the manner of this 
Reduction, becauſe it would too much ſwell the Bulk of 
this Treatiſe, It is enough to take Notice, that the Thing 
I univerſally known and allowed among Logicians, to whoſe 
Writings/ we refer ſuch as deſire farther Satisfaction in this 
Matter. This then being laid down, it is plain, that any 
Demonſtration whatſoever, may be conſidered as compoſed 
of a Series of Syllogiſms, all in the firſt Figure. For ſince 
al the Syllogiſms that enter the Demonſtration, are reducible 
to dyllogiſms of ſome one of the four Figures, and ſince the 
dyllogiſms of all the other Figures are farther reducible to 
I ogiſins of the firſt Figure, it is evident, that the whole 
emonitration may be reſolved into a Series of theſe laſt Syl- 
lopilns, Let us now if poſſible diſcover the Ground, upon 
| K 4 | which 
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136 Of REASORING, Book HI. 
which the Concluſion reſts, in Syllogiſms of the fitſt Fi- 
ure; becauſe by ſo doing. we ſhall come at an univerſal 
Principle af Certainty, whence the Evidence of all Demon» 
trations in all their Parts may be ultimately derived. th 

HI. Tae Rules then of the firſt Figure are gu 
The Gramnd of briefly theſe. The middle Term is the Subject of % 


F war the major Propoſition, and the Predicate of the of 
gare, Minor. The Major is always an univerſal Pro- W1 
poſition, and the Minor always affirmative. Let lite 


us now ſee what Effect theſe Rules will have in Kcaſon- als. 
ing. The Major is an univerſal Propoſition, of which the Die 
middle Term is the Subject, and the Predicate of the Concluſiin Prir 
the Predicate. Hence it appears, that in the Major, the Fre- cluſ 
dicate of the Qanclufion is always affirmed or denied umver- upo1 
ſally of the middle Term. Again, the Minor is an affirma- ly te 
tive Propoſition, whereof the Subject of the Concluſion is the and 
Subject, and the middle Term the Predicate. Here then the pre(s 
middle Term is affirmed of the Suit of the Concluſion ; that ferye. 
is, the Subject of the Concluſion is affirmed to be comprehend- I that 
ed under, or to make a Part of the midd/e Term. U hus then Mart 
we ſee what is done in the Premiſſes of a Syllogiſm of the I time. 
firſt Figure. The Predicate of the Concluſion is univerſally IV 
affirmed or denied of ſome Idea. "The Subjef? of the Conclu- If thoriz 
ien is aſfirmed to be or to make a Part of that Idea. Hence I frit þ 
it naturally and unavoidably follows, that the Predicate Cen 
the e fan, ought to be affirmed or denied of the Subject. I the P 
To illuſtrate this by an Example, we ſhall reſume one of I tive or 


the Syllogiſms of the firlt Chapter. be alſo 
Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty is ac. N con 
countable far his Action:. lows, | 
Man is a Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty. dubjet? 
Therefore Man it accountable for his Actions. ter to 


Here in the firſt Propoſition, the Predicate of the Conclu- ¶ Hat is, 
fion Acconntableneſs, is affirmed of all Creatures that have And th 
Reaſon and Liberty, Again in the ſecond Propoſition, long 0 
Mun the Subject of the Concjuſion, is affirmed to be, or to un 

ke a Part of this Claſs of Creatures. Hence the Con- 
cluſion neceſſarily and unavoidably follows, viz. that Man 
is accountable for his Actions. I ſay this follows neceſſarily 
and unavoidably. Becauſe if Reaſon and Liberty be that 
which conſtitutes a Creature accountable, and Man has Reaſon 
and Liberty, tis plain he has that which conſtitutes him 4 
countable. In like manner, where the Major is a negative 
Propoſition, or denies the Predicate of the Concluſion univer 
ially of the middle Term, as the Minor always * 

* | Subje 
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Suljacb of the Conclufien, to be or make a Part of that middle 
Term, it is no leſs evident, that the Predicate of the Conclu- 
fon, ought in this Cafe to be denied of the Swudjec?. So that 


| the Ground of Reafoning in all Syllogiſms of the firſt Fi- 
| gure, is manifeſtly this. Vhatever may be affirmed univer- 
ſally of any Idea, may be affirmed of every or any Number 


of Particulars comprebended under that Idea. And again: 
Whatever may be dented univerſally of any Idea, may be in 
like Manner denied, of every or any Number of it's Individu- 
als. Theſe two Propoſitions, are called by Logicians, the 
Diftum de enmi, and Didlum de nullo, and are indeed the great 
Principles of Syllogiſtick Reaſoning; inaſmuch as all Con- 
cluſions whatſoever, either reſt immediately upon them, or 
upon Propoſitions deduced from them. But what adds great- 
ly to their Value is, that they are really ſelf- evident Truths, 
and ſuch as we cannot gainſay, without running into an ex- 
pres Contradiction. To affirm for inftance, that No Man 1s 
terſect, and yet argue that Some Men are perfett ; or to ſay 
that Ai! Aden are mortal, and yet that Some Men are not 
Mortal, is to affert a Thing to be and not to be at the ſame 
time. 
IV. Anp now I think we are ſufficiently au- 

thorized to affirm, that in all Syllogiſms of the Prat 
feſt Figure, if the Premiſſes are true, the Cen- 7 f 
clufion muſt needs be true. If it be true that az Cie. 
the Predicate of the Concluſion whether affirma- 

tive or negative, agrees univerſally to ſome Idea, and if it 
be alſo true that the Subject of the Concluſion, is a Part of 
or comprehended under that Idea, then it neceſtarily fol- 
lows, that the Predicate of the Concluſion, agrees alſo to the 
dubjet, For to aſſert the contrary, would be to run coun- 


ter to ſome one of the two Principles before eftabliſhed ; 


that is, it would be to maintain an evident Contradiction. 
And thus we are come at laſt to the Point we have been all 
dong endeavouring to eſtabliſh, namely; that cvory Propo- 
tion which can be demonſtrated is heceſſarily true. For 
every Demonſtration may be refolved into a Series of Syl- 
boiſms all in the firſt Figure, and as in any one of theſe 
Ylogiſms, if the Premiſſes are true, the Concluſion muſt 
keeds be ſo too; it evidently follows, that if all the ſeveral 

ifſes are true, all the ſeveral Concluſions are to, and 
conſequently the Concluſion alſo of the laſt Syllogiſm, which 
dalways the Propoſition to be demonſtrated. Now that all 
ihe Premiſſes of a Demonſtration are true, will ealily appear, 
tom the very Nature and Definition of that Form of Rea- 


ſoning. 
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138 Of 'REASONING. 
ſoning. A Demonſtration as we have ſaid, is a Serics of Syl- 
logilms, all whoſe Premiſſes are either Definitions,  Self-evi- 
dent Truths, or Propoſitions already eſtabliſhed. Definitions 
are identical Propoſitions, wherein we connect the Deſcrip- 
tion of an Idea, with the Name by which we chuſe to have 
that idea called; and therefore as to their Truth there can 
be no Diſpute. Self- evident Propoſitions appear true of them- 
felves, and leave no Doubt or Uncertainty in the Mind, 
Propotitions before eftablithed, are no other than Concluß— 
ons, gained by one or more Steps, from Definitions and Sclf- 
evident Principles; that is, from true Premities, and there- 
fore muſt needs be true. Whence all the previous Propoj- 
tions of a Demonſtration, being we ſce manifeſtly true, the 
laſt Concluſion, or Propaſition to be demonſtrated, mutt be 
ſo too. So that Demonſtration not only Icads to certain 
Truth, but we have here alſo 2 cicar View, of the Ground 
and Foundation of that Certainty. For as in demonl:rating, 
we may be faid to do nothing more, than combine a Seri 
of Syllogiſms together, all reſting on the ſamc Bottom; it 1s 
plain, that one uniform Ground of Certainty runs thro" th: 
whole, ang, that the Concluſions are every where built upon 
ſome one of the two Principles before eſtabliſhed as the Four- 


dation of all our Reaſoning. Theſe two Principles are caſih 
Il balctet 


to an 
ber of Individuals, comprehended under that Idea. And thus it 
length we have, according to our firſt Deſian, reduced the 
Certainty of Demonſtration to one ſimple and univerſal Prin. 
ciple, which carries its own Evidence along with it, and 
which is indeed the ultimate Foundation of all oy logic 
Reaſoning. 

V. DemonsTRATION: therefore, ſerving 8 
an infallible Guide to Truth, and itanding on Þ 
ſure and unalterable a B. tus, We may nov vt li 
ture to aſſert, what I doubt not will appear 
Paradox to many, namely; that the Kules d 
Logick furnitih a ſumcient Criterien, tor 
diſtinguiſhing between Truth and Falthood. be 
ſince every Propofition that can be demonils 
ted, is neceſſarily true, he is able to diſtinguiſn 'I ruth fd 
Falſhood, who can with Certainty judge, when a Propol 
tion is duely demonſtrated. Now a Demonſtration, is as 8 
have ſaid, nothing more than a Concatenation of »Syllogila 
all whoſe Premiftes are Definitions, Self-evident Trag | 
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Propoſitions previouſly eftabliſhzd. Lo judge therefore of the 
Validity of a Demonſtration, we muſt be able to diſtinguiſh, 
whether the Definitions that enter it are genuine, and truely 


E deſcriptive of the Ideas they are meant to exhibit ; whether 
| the Propoſitions aſſumed without Proof as intuitive Truths, 
| have really that Selt-Evidence to which they lay claim: 
whether the Syllogiſms are drawn up in due Form, and agree- 
able to the Laws of Argumentation: in fine, whether they 
ate combined together in a juſt and orderly Manner, fo that 


no demonſtrable Propoſitions terve any where as Premiſſes, un- 
leſs they are Concluſions of previous Syllogiſms. Now it is 
the Butineſs of Logick, in explaining the ſeveral Operations 
of the Mind, tully to inſtruct us in all theſe Points. It teaches 
the Nature and End of Definitions, and lays down the Rules 
by which they ought to be framed. It unfolds the ſeveral Spe- 
cies of Propolitions, and diſtinguiſhes the ſelf-evident from the 
demonſtrable. It delineates alſo the different Forms of Syl- 
logiſms, and expl ins the Las of Augmentation proper to 
each. In fine, it de ſcribes the Manner of combining Syllo- 
giſms, ſo as that they may form a Train of Reaſoning, and 
lead to the ſucceſſive Diſcovery of I ruth. The Precepts 
of Logick therefore, as they enable us to judge with Cer- 
tainty, when a Propofition is duely demonſtrated, furniſh a 
ſure Criterion, for the diſtinguiſhing between Truth and 
Falſhood. 

VI. Bor perhaps it may be objecled, that De- uten 
mo ration is a thing very rare and uncommon, #9 «l! C 
as being the Prerogative of but a few Sciences, wvere « xe 
and therefore the Criterion here given, can be of ss 2 ** 
of no great Uſe. I anſwer, that Where-ever by attainab/c. 
the bare Contemplation of our Ideas, Truth is 
diſcovetable, there alſo Demonſtration may be attained. Now 
that 1 think is an abundantly ſufficient Criterion, which ena- 
dles us to judge with Certainty, in all Caſes where the Know- 
ledge of 'I'ruth comes within our Reach; for with Diſco- 
veries, that lie beyond the Limits of the human Mind, we 
have properly no Buſineſs nor Concernment. When a Pro- 
polition 1s demonſtrated, we are certain of it's Truth. When 
on the contray our Ideas are ſuch, as have no viſible Con- 
tection nor Repugnance, and therefore furniſh not the pro- 
per Means of tracing their Agreement or Diſagreement, there 
ve are ſure that Knowledge, Scientifical Knowledge I mean, 
8 not attainable. But where there is ſome Foundation of 

aloning, which yet amounts not to the full Evidence of 
Demonſtration, there the Precepts of Logick, by teaching 

us 
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us to determine aright of the Degree of Proof, and of what 
is ſtill wanting to render it full and compleat, enable us to 
make a due Eftimate of the Meaſures of Probability, and 
to proportion our Aﬀent to the Grounds on which the Propo- 
ſition ſtands. And this is all we can poſſibly arrive at, or 
even fo much as hope for, in the Exerciſe of Faculties fo im- 
perfect and limited as ours. For it were the Height of Fol 
to expect a Criterion, that ſhould enable us to diſtinouit 
Truth from Falſhood, in Caſes where a certain Know- 


ledge of "I ruth is not attainable. | 
VII. Ws have now done with what regards 


The Diftine= the Ground and Evidence of Demonſtration, 
He. but before we conclude this Chapter, it may not 
10 dire# and be improper to take Notice of the Diſtinction of 
indrrett, it into dire and indirect. A direct Demon/irn- 


tion is, when beginning with Definitions, ſelf 
evident Propoſitions, or known and allowed Truths, we 
form a Train of Syllogiſms, and combine them in an orderly 
Manner, continuing the Series thro' a Variety of ſuccefſive 
Steps, until at laſt we arrive at a Syllogiſm, whoſe Conclu- 
fion is the Propoſition to be demonſtrated. Proofs of thi 
Kind, leave no Doubt or Uncertainty behind them, becauſe 
all the ſeveral Premiſſes being true, the Concluſions mult 
be ſo too, and of Courſe the very laſt Concluſion, or Popo 
_ fition to be proved. I ſhall not therefore any farther enlarge 
upon this Method of Demonſtrating, having I hope ſufficient! 
explained it in the foregoing Part of this Chapter, and ſhewn 
wherein the Force and Validity of it lies. The other Specis 
of Demonſtration is the indirect, or as it is fometimes called, 
the Apogagical. The Manner of proceeding here is, by . 
ſuming a Propoſition which directi/ contradicts that we mea! 
to demonſtrate, and thence by a continued Train of Reaſon- 
ing, in the Way of 'a direct Demonſtration, deducing ſom! 
Abſurdity or manifeſt Untrath, For hereupon we concludt 
that the Propoſition aſſumed was falſe, and thence again I 
an immediate Confequence, that the Propoſition to be demon- 
ſtrated is true. Thus Euclid in his third Book being to de 
monſtrate, rhat Circles which teuch one another inwardly ha 
not the ſame Center, aſſumes the dire& contrary to this, 12 
that they have the fame Center, and thence by an evident 1 ral 
of Reafoning proves, that 4 Part is equal to the Il hole. The 
Suppoſition therefore leading to this Abfurdity he concludes t 
be falſe, viz. that Circles touching one ancther inwardly habt 
the ſame Center, and thence again immediately infers, that 
they have not the ſams Center. VIII. No 
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VIII. Now becauſe this Manner of Demon- 


ſtration, is accounted by ſome, not altogether ſo Ground of 


Reaſoning in 


clear and ſatisſactory, nor to come up to that incht4 De. 


full Degree of Evidence, which we meet with muſtrations. 


in the direct Way of Proof; I ſhall therefore 


E endeavour here to give a particular Illuſtration of it, and to 
| ſhow, that it equally with the other leads to Truth and Cer- 
tainty. In order to this we muſt obſerve, that two Propo- 
ſitions are faid to be Contradictory one of another, when that 
| which is afferted to be in the one, is aſſerted not to be in the 
other, Thus the Propoſitions : Circles that touch one another 


inwardly have the ſame Center : and Circles that touch one 


another inwardly have not the ſame Center are Contraditte- 


ries z becauſe the ſecond aſſerts the direct contrary of what is 


| afſerted in the firſt. Now in all contradictory Propofitions this 


a 
„ 


holds univerſally, that one of them is neceſſarily true, and 
the other neceſlarily falſe. For if it be true, that Circles 
which touch one another inwardly have not the ſame Center, 
it is unavoidably falſe that they have the ſame Center. On 
the other hand, if it be falſe that they have the ſame Cen- 
ter, it is neceſſarily true that they have not the fame Cen- 
ter. Since therefore, it is impoſſible for them to be both true 
or both falſe at the ſame time, it unavoidably follows, that 
one is neceſſarily true, and the other neceſſarily falſe. This 
then being allowed, which is indeed ſelf-evident, if any two 
contradictory Propoſitions are aſſumed, and one of them can 
by a clear Train of Reaſoning be demonſtrated to be falſe, 
it neceſſarily follows that the other is true. For as the one 
i; neceffarily true, and the _ ily falſe, when we 
come to diſcover which is the falſe Propoſition, we ther 

alſo know the other to be true. 2 | 122 
IX. Now this is preciſely the Manner of an 

indirect Demonſtration, as is evident from the Las Or- 
Account * of it above. For there we aſ⸗ 2 
ſume a Propoſition, which directly contradicts Cerrainry. 
that we mean to demonſtrate, and having by a 

continued Series of Proofs ſhewn it to be falſe, thence in- 
fer that it's: Contradictory, or the Propoſition to be demonſtra- 
ted, is true. As therefore this laſt Concluſion is certain and 
unavoidable, let us next inquire, after what Manner we 
ome to be ſatisfied of the Falſhaod of the aſſumed ſi- 
'0n, that ſo no poſſible Doubt may remain, as to the Force 


Wl Validity of Demonſtrations of this Kind. The Man- 
then is plainly this. Beginning with the aſſumed Pro- 


Plition, we by the Help of Definitions, ſelf-evident Truths, 
or 
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or Propoſitions already eſtabliſhed, continue a Series of Rea- 
ſoning in the Way of a direct Demonſtration, until at length 
we arrive at ſome Abſurdity or known Falſhood. Thus Ex. 
clid, in the Example before mentioned, from the Suppo— 
ſition that Circles touching one another . inwardly have the 
ſame Centre, deduces that a Part is equal to the I hol. 


Since therefore by a due and orderly Proceſs of Reaſoning, { 
we come at laſt to a falſe Concluſion, it is manifeſt that all 

the Premiſſes cannot be true. For were all the Premiſles true, ti 
the laſt Concluſion muſt be ſo too, by what has been be- ls 
fore demonſtraied. Now as to all the other Premiſſes made ti 


Uſe of in the Courſe of Reaſoning, they are manifeſt and WF fo 
known "I'ruths by Suppolition, as being either Definitions, WF 
ſelf-evident Propolitions, or Truths previouſly eſtabliſhed th 
The aſſumed Propoſition is that only as to which any Doubt El 
or Uncertainty remains. -T hat alone therefore can be tale, W 6 
and indeed from what has been already ſhewn, muſt unavod- me 
ably be ſo. And thus we fee, that in indirect Demonſtu- the 
tions, two contradictory Propoſitions being laid down, on Us: 
of which is demonſtrated to be falſe, the other, which is of 
ways the Propoſition to be proved, mult 'necetlarily be true; WW Vm 
ſo that here, as well as in the direct Way of Proof, de 25. 
arrive at a clear and ſatisfactory Knowledge of Truth. Tra 
1 X.. IIS is univerſally the Method of Re- Her, 
os bete ſoning, in all apogogical or indirect Demonſti- and 

tions; but there is one particular Caſe, which whic 


re? Demon- - R | 
ftrations, ſomething ſo ſingular and curious in it, that be tr 

well deſexves to be mentioned by itſelf ; more & ſonin 
pecially, as the Ground on, which the Concluſion reſts, wil eitab] 
require ſome farther Illuſtration. It is in ſhort this : thats lome 
any Propoſition is aflumed, from which in a direct Train Judge 
Reaſoning we can deduce it's Contradictory, the Propotit109 lince 
ſo aſſumed is falſe, and the Contradictory one true. For! Propo 


we ſuppoſe the aflumed Propolition to be truc, then, ſince N ceive 
the other Premiſes that enter the Demonſtration ate a4 that a 
true, we ſhall have a Series of Reaſoning. conſiſting who For u. 
. of true Premiſſes; whence the laſt - Concluſion, or Conti our n. 
dictory of the aſſumed Propoſition, muſt be truc likcuiq; contra- 
So that by this Means, we ſhould have two ContradictoWother n 
Propoſitions both true at the ſame time, which is manil"gn a U 
impoſſi ble. The aſſumed Propoſition therefore, whence ® Propolit 
- Abſurdity flows, muſt neceſſarily be falſe, and conlcquen immedi; 
it's Contradictory, which is here the Propoſition deducef Logi 
from it, mult be true. If then any Propoſition is prope dught te 
to be demonſtrated, and we af/ume the Contradictory of Melle eg 


Propoſition, and thence directly infer the F to 
emo 
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demonſtrated, by this very Means we know, that the Pro- 

ſition ſo inferred is truc. For ſince from an auumed 
— we have deduced it's Contradictory, we are 
thereby certain that the atlumed Propoſition is falſe ; and if 
ſo, then it's Contradictory, or that deduced from it, which 
in this Caſe is the ſame with the Propoſition to be demon- 
ſtrated, muſt be true. | 

XI. THAT this is not a meer empty Specula- ,,.,- 
tion, void of all Uſe and Appucation in Practice, lde of the 
is evident from the Conduct of the Mathema- mite of 
N b a 5 1 Ee 8 2 L ogtck tndiſe 
ticians, who have adopted this Manner of Rea- penfbly ne 
ſoning, and given it a Place among their Demon- c to make 
trations. We have a Cutivis Inttance of it, in ger 
the twelfth Propoſition of the ninth Book of the fa n 
Elements. Euclid there propoics to demonttrate, : 
that in any Series of Numbers, riſing from Unity in Ges- 
metrical Progreſſion, all the prime Numbers that meajure 
the laſt Term in the Series, will alſo meaſure the next after 
Unity. In order to this he allumes the Contradiciory 
| WW of the Propoſition to be demonſtrated, namely; that 
ene prime Number meaſuring the laſt Term in the Series, daes 
xe WY not meaſure the next after Unity : and thence by a continued 

Train of Reaſoning proves, that it actually docs meature it. 

WW Hereupon he concludes the aſſumed Propuſition tu be falſe, 
and that which is deduced from it, or it's Contradictory, 
which is the very Propoſition he propoſed to demonſtrate, to 
be true. Now that this is a juſt and concluſive Way of Rea- 
WF ſoning, is abundantly maniſeit, from what we have fo clearly 
wil eltabliſhed above. I would only here obſerve, how neceſſary 
ui ome Knowledge of the Rules of Logick is, to enable us to 
ad Judge of the Force, Jultneſs, and Validity of Demonttrations; 
nin ünce ſuch may ſometimes occury where the Truth of the 
or MW Propoſition demonitrated, will neither be owned nor per- 
e ceived, unleſs we know before-hand by means of Logick, 
cha: a Concluſion fo deduced, is neceſſarily true and valid. 
nel For tho? it is readily allowed, that by the mere Strength of 


contradictor Propoſitions, the one is neceſſerily true, and the 
other neceſſarily falfe : yet when they are fo linked together 
in a Demonſtration, as that the one ſerves as a previous 
Propoſition, whence the other is deduced ; it dbes not fo 
mmediately appear, without ſome Knowledge of the Principles 
of Logick, why that alone which is collected by Reatbning, 
dugat to be embraced as true, and the other whence it is 
dolle ed, to be rejected as falſe. 

| 1 XII. HAvINO 


our natural Faculties, we can at once ditcern, that of two 
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XII. Having thus I hope ſufficiently evin- 
A of 177 * 
La, 2 4 ced the Certainty of Demonſtration in all in 
guerdwa- Branches, and ſhewn the Rules by which we 


22 ought to proceed, in order to arrive at a jif 
ſoning, Concluſion, according to the variqus Ways « 


arguing made Uſe of; I hold it needleſs to en. 
ter upon a particular Conſideration, of thoſe ſeveral Specics «f 
falſe Reaſoning, which Logicians diftinguiſh by the Name ei 
Sophi/ms: He that thoroughly underſtands the Form and Structue 
of a good Argument, will of himſelf readily diſcern every De- 
viation from it. And altho' Sophiſms have been divided into 
many Claſſes, which are all called by ſounding Names, tht 
therefore carry in them much Appearance of Learning; yc 
ate the Errors themfelves fo very palpable and obvious, that | 
ſhould think it loſt Labour, to write for a Man capable of beiig 
miſled by them. Here therefore we chuſe to conclude thi 
third Part of Logick, and ſhall in the next Book give ſom: 
Account of Method, which tho' inſeparable from Reaſoniry, 


is nevertheleſs always confidered by Logicians, as a diſtin C 2 
peration of the Mind; becauſc its Influence is not confine! 
to the mere Exerciſe of the Reaſoning Faculty, but extend 
| in ſome Degree to all the Tranſactions of the Underſtanding 
| 
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ne 
Of Method in general, and the Diviſion of it into 
Analytict and Synthetick. | 


1, E have how done with the three firſt 
Operations of the Mind, whoſe Of- The Under- 
hee it is to ſearch after Truth, and enlarge the 1 
Bounds of human Knowledge. There is yet a in putting te- 
tourth, which regards the Diſpoſal and Arrange- g*6er knxws 
ment of our Thoughts, when we endeavour fo © 
lv put them together, as that their mutual Con- N 
nection and Dependence may be clearly ſeen. This is what 
icians call Method, and place always the laſt in Order ih 
exp uning the Powers of the Underſtanding ; becauſe it-ne- 
Gllarily ſuppoſes a previous Exerciſe of our other Faculties, 
and ſome Progreſs made in Knowledge, before we can exert 
m any extenſive Degree, It often happens in the Purſuit 
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of Truth, that unexpected Diſcoveries preſent themſelves to 
the Mind, and thoſe too relating to Subjects, very remote 
from that about which we are at preſent Goes: Even 
the Subjects themſelves of our Inquiry, are not always cho- 
ſen with a due Regard to Order, and their Dependence one 
upon another. Chance, our particular Way of Life, or ſome 
reſent and prefling Views, often prompt us to a Variety of 
Reſearch that have but little Connection in the Nature of 
Things. hen therefore a Man accuftomed to much think- 
ing, comes after any conſiderable Interval of Time, to take 
a Survey of his intellectual Acquiſitions, he feldom finds Rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfied with that Order and Diſpoſition, accord- 
ing to which they made their Entrance into his Underſtand- 
ing. They are there Ciſperſed and ſcattered, without Sub- 
ordination, or any juſt and regular Coherence; inſomuch 
that the Subſerviency of one Truth to the Diſcovery of ano- 
ther, does not ſo readily appear to the Mind. Hence he is 
convinced of the Neceffity of diftributing them into various 
Clafſes, and —_— into an uniform Syſtem, whatever 
relates to one and the ſame Subject. Now this is the true 
and proper Buſineſs of Method; to aſcertain the various Di- 
viſions of human Knowledge, and ſo to adjuſt and connect 
the Parts in every Branch, that they may ſeem to grow one 
out of another, and form a regular Body of Science, riſing 
from firſt Prineiples, and proceeding by an orderly Concate 
nation of Truths. 
| II. In this View of Things it is plain, that we 
Sometimes in muſt be before-hand well acquainted with the 
27 Truths we are to combine together; otherwiſe 
fuch az ars How could we diſcern their ſeveral Connection 
unknown, and Relations, or ſo diſpoſe of them as their mi- 
tual Dependence may require, But now it often 
happens, that the Underſtanding is employed, not in the A- 
tangement, and Compoſition of known Truths, but in ti 
Search and Diſcovery of ſuch as are unknown. And het 
the Manner of -proceeding is very different, in as much * 
we aſſemble at once our whole Stock of Knowledge relating 
to any Subject, and after a general Survey of N begn 
with examining them ſeparately and by Parts. Hence 
comes to paſs, that whereas at our firſt ſetting out, we wer 
acquainted only with ſome of the grand Strokes and Outlins 
if 1 may fo ſay of Truth, by thus purſuing her through ® 
ſeveral Windings and Receſſes, we gradually diſcover th 
'more inward and finer Touches, whenee ſhe derives all it 
Strength, Symmetry, and Beauty, And here it * 
, 2 
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when by a narrow Scrutiny into Things, we have untaveled 
any Part of Knowledge; and traced it to its firſt and original 
Principles, inſomuch the whole Frame and Contexture 
of it lies open to the View of the Mind ; here I ſay it is, 
that taking it the contraty Way, and beginning with theſe 
Principles, we can ſo adjuſt and put together the Parts, as the 
Order and Method of Science requires. 

III. Bur as theſe Things are beſt underſtood 
when illuſtrated by Examples, eſpecially if they 7*/#rated by 
are obvious, and taken from common Life ; let I. Wah. 
us ſuppoſe any Machine, for inſtance a Watch, 
preſented to us, whoſe Structure and Compoſition we are as 
et unacquainted with, but want if poſſible to diſcover. The 
3 of proceeding in this Caſe is, by taking the Whole 
to Pieces, and examining, the Parts ſeparately one after ano- 
ther. When by ſuch a Scrutiny we have thoroughly in- 
formed ourſelves of the Frame and Contexture of each, we 
then compare them together, in order to judge of their mu- 
tual Action and Influence. By this means we gradually trace 
out the inward Make and Compoſition of the whole, and 
come at length to diſcern, how Parts of ſuch a Form, and 
ſo put together as we found, in unraveling and taking them 
aſunder, conſtitute that particular Machine called a Watch, 
and contribute to all the ſeveral Motions and Phænomena ob- 
lervable in it. This Diſcovery being made, we can take 
Things the contrary Way, and beginning with the Parts, ſo 
liſpoſe and connect them, as their ſeveral Uſes and Structures 
require, until at length we arrive at the Whole itſelf; from 
the unraveling of which theſe Parts reſulted. | 

IV. AND as it is in tracing and examining 
the Works of Art, ſo is it in a t Meaſure in Ground of «be 
unfolding any Part of human Knowledge. For ©294.0* 
the Relations and mutual Habitudes o Things Mathuts, 
do not always immediately appear, upon compa- 
ung them one with another. Hence we have Recourſe to 
intermediate Ideas, and by means of them are furniſhed with 
thoſe previous Propoſitions, that lead to the Concluſion we 


we in queſt of. And if it ſo happen, that the previous Pro- 


poſitions themſelves are not ſufficiently evident, we endea- 
your by new middle Terms to aſcertain their Truth, fill 
acng Things backward in a continued Series, until ut 
length we arrive at ſome Syllogiſm, where the Premiſſes are 
irſt and ſelf-evident Principles. I his done, we become per- 
ſectly ſatisfied as to the Truth of all the Concluſions we have 
ed thotough, in as WG are now ſeen to ſtand 
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upon the firm and immoveable Foundation of our intuitive 
Perceptions. And 25 We arrived at this Certainty, by tracing 
Things back ward to che original Principles whence they flow, 
ſo may we at any dme renew it by a direct Contraty Proceſs, 
if beginning with theſe Principles, We cart the Train of 
our Thoughts forward, until oy lead us by a connected 
Chain of Proofs to the very laſt öncluſion of the Series. 
V. HENCE it appears, that in diſpoſing and 
Thoughts, either for our 


Diviſion of 3 together our 

— 2 own Uſe, that the Diſcoveries we have made 
Dall. May at all times lie open to the Review of the 
Nite: Mind; or where we mean to communicate and 


unfold theſe Diſcoverics to others, there ate two Ways dl 


proceeding equally within For we may fo pro 
* the Truths relating to an) Part of Knowledge, 2s they 
preſented themſelves to the Mind in the Manner of Inveſt 
pation, carr yang on the Series of Proofs in a reverſe Order, 
until they at lat terminate in firſt Principles: or beginning 
with theſe Principles, We ma) take the 
ftom them deduce by à direct Train of Reaſoning, all the 
ſeveral Propoſitions we want to eſtabliſh.  'I his Diverſity in 
che Manner of arran ring our Thoughts, gives Riſe to the 
-ewofold Diviſion of ethod eftabliſbed among Logicians. Fot 
Method, according to their Uſe of the Word, is nothing elit 
but the Order and Diſpoſition of our Thoughts relat ng © 
any Subject. Wen Truths are ſo propoſed and put togethe!, 
as they were or might have been diſcovered, this is called the 
Anahhtiet Method,” or the Method of Reſolution ; in 35 muck 
as it traces Things backward to their Source, and reſo: 
Knowledge into its firſt and original Principles. When © 
© hand they are deduced from theſe Principles, auic 


the othe 
connected according to their mutual Dependence, inſomuck 
Demon 


chat the Truths firſt in Order, tend always to the 
ſtration of thoſe that follow, this conſtitutes what 


nthetick Method, or Methid of Campo ſition. 


that the U nderſtanding is enabled 


in ſuch manner, 
thro” all her different Stages and 


to follow Truth, 


tions. 

Ellled ether · VL THERE is this farther to be taken No 
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"wiſe the Me- tice of, in Relation to theſ: two Species of Me 

os thod ; that the firſt has alfo obtained the Nan 

27704 of of the Method of Indentitn, becauſe it obſerve 
anothe 


Sience. 
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e call te 
For here We. 
— by gathering together the ſeveral” ſcattered Parts ol 
nowledge, and combining them into one Whole or Syſtem, 
diſtindh 
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another in the Invention or Diſcovery of Truth. The other 
again is often denominated the Meth:d of Doctrine or In- 
firuftion, in as much as In laying our Thoughts before others, 
we generally chuſe to proceed in the Synthetic Manner, de- 
ducing them from their firſt Principles. For we are to ob- 
ſerve, that altho' there is great Pleaſure in purſuing Truth 
in the Method of Inveſtigation, becauſe it places us in the 
Condition of the Inventor, and ſhews the particular Train 
and Proceſs of "Thinking, by which he arrived at his Diſco- 
veries; yet is it not fo weil accommodated to the Purpoſes of 
Evidence and Conviction. For at our firſt ſetting out, we 
are commonly unable to divine, where the Analyſis will lead 
us; infomuch that our Reſearches are for ſome Time, little 
better than a mere groping in the Dark. And even after 
Light begins to break in upon us, we are ſtill obliged to 
many Reviews, and a frequent Compariſon of the ſeveral 
Steps of the Inveſtigation among themſelves. Nay, when 
we have. unraveled the Whole, and reached the very Foun- 
dation on which our Diſcoveries ſtand, all our Certainty in 
regard to their Truth, will be found in a great Meaſure to 
ariſe from that Connection we are now able to diſcern be- 
tween them and firſt Principles, taken in the Order of Com- 
polition. But in the Synthetick Manner of diſpoſing our 
Thoughts, the Caſe is quite different. For as. we here be- 
gin with intuitive Truths, and advance by regular Deductions 
from them, every Step of the Procedure brings Evidence 
and Conviction along with it; ſo that in our Progreſs from 
one Part of Knowledge to another, we have always a clear 
Perception of the Ground on which our Afent reſts. In 
communicating therefore our Diſcoveries to others, this Me- 
thod is apparently to be choſen, as it wonderfully improves 
and enlightens the Underſtanding, and leads to an immediate 
Perception of Truth. And hence it is, that in the follow- 
ing Pages we chuſe to diſtinguiſn it by the Name of the 
Method of Science; not only as in the Uſe of it we arrive 
at Science and Certainty, but becauſe it is in Fact the Me- 
thod, in which all thoſe Parts of human Knowledge, that 
properly bear the Name of Sciences, are and ought to be de- 
lrered. But we now proceed to explain theſe two Kinds of 
Method more particularly. 
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CHA P. II. 
Of the Method of Invention. 


2 of the J. NV the ethod of Invention we underſtand 
pos > hat ir ſuch a Diſpoſition and Arrangement of eur 


of bumanLife, Thoughts, as follows the natural Procedure of 

the Underſtanding, and preſents them in the Or- 
der in which they ſucceed one another in the Inveſtigation 
and Diſcovery of Truth. Now it is plain, that to handle a 
Subject ſucceſsfully according to this Method, we have no 
more to do, than obſerve the ſeveral Steps and Adyances of 
our own Minds, and fairly copy them out to the View of | 
others. And indeed it will be found to hold in general, with & 
regard to all the active Parts of human Life, eſpecially when fo 
reduced to that which is in the Schools termed an Art ; that the A 
Rules by which we conduct ou;ſelves, are no other than a Se- a 
ties of Obſervations, drawn from the Attention of the Mind 50 
to what paſles, while we exerciſe our Faculties in that parti- q 
cular Way. For when we ſet about any Invention or Di- tl 


_covery, we are always puſhed on by ſome inward Principle, 
Diſpoſition, or Aptitude ſhall I call it, which we experience cal 
in ourſelves, and which makes us believe, that the Thing we vel 
are in queſt of is not altogether beyond our Reach. We there- the 
Pore begin with eſſaying our Strength, and are ſometimes ha 

ucceſsful, tho* perhaps more frequently not. But as the Mine " 


when earneſtly bent upon any Purſuit, is not eaſily difcours- 
ged by a few Diſappointments, we are only ſet upon renew. 
ang our Endeayours, and by an obſtinate Perſeverance, and 
repeated Trials, often arrive at the Diſcovery of what we 
have in View, Now it is natural for a Man of a curious 
and inquiſitive Turn, after having maſtered any Part of 
Knowledge with great Labour and Difficulty, to ſet himſcll 
to examine how he happened to miſcarry in his firſt At- 
tempts, and by what particular Method of Procedure he 4 
length came to be ſucceſsful. By this means we diſcover 0 
the one hand, thoſe Rocks and Shelves which ſtand moſt in 
our Way, and are apt to diſturb and check our Progreb; 
and on the other, that more ſure and certain Courſe, which 
if we continue in ſteddily, will bring us to the Attainment 
of what we are in Purſuit of, Hencc ſpring all the Arts and 
Inventions of human Life, which, as we have already ſach 
are founded upon a Series of Rules and Obſervations, po- 


— 
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ing out the true and genuine Manner of arriving at any At- 
tainment. When the Mind reſts ſatisfied in a bare Contem- 
plation of the Rules, ind the Reaſons on which they are 
founded, this Kind of Knowledge is called Speculative. But 
if we proceed farther,” and endeavour to apply theſe Rules 
to Practice, ſo as to acquire a Habit of exerting them on 
all pro 7 Occaſions, we are then ſaid to he poſſeſſed of the 
Art itſelf. 

II. From what has been ſaid it appears, that 7 in trear- 
in order 2 to explain the Method of In- 2 
vention, we muſt take a View of the Underftand- tien, we nut 
ing as wag 5 in the Search and Inveſtigation fen Ae. 
of Truth. For by duely attending to its Proce- . „ * 
dure and Advances, we ſhall not only diſcover 
the Rules by which it conducts itfelf, but be enabled alſo to 
trace out the ſeveral Helps and Contrivances it makes Uſe of, 
for the more ſpeedy and. effectual Attainment of its Ends. 
And when theſe Particulars are once known, it will not be 
difficult for us, in laying open our Diſcoveries to others, to 
combine our Thoughts agreeably to the Method here re- 
quired. Becauſe having fixed and aſcertained the Rules of it, 
and being perfectly acquainted with the Conduct and Man- 
ner of the Mind, we need only take a Review of the ſeve- 
tal Truths as they ſucceed one another in the Series of In- 
veltigation, ſet them in order before us, and fairly tranſcribe 
the Appearance they make to the Underſtanding. Hence it 
is that Logicians, in treating cf the Method of Invention, 
have not merely confined themſelves to the laying down of 
Directions for the Diſpoſal and Arrangement of our Thoughts; 
but have rather explained the Art itſelf, and eſtabliſhed thoſe 
Rules by which the Mind ought to proceed in the Exerciſe 
of its inventive Powers. For they rightly judged, that if 
theſe were once thoroughly underſtood, the -other could no 
longer remain unknown. By this means it happens, that the 
Method of Invention, is become another Expreſſion for the Art 
of Invention, and very often denotes the Gondut and Proce- 

ure of the Underſtanding in the Search of Truth. And 
as ſome Knowledge of the Principles of the Art, is in a Man- 
ner abſolutely neceſſary, towards a due Conception of the 
Rules by which we ought to govern and diſpoſe our Thoughts 
in treating Subjects after this Method; we ſhall therefore 
follow the Example of other Logicians, and endeavour to 
give ſome ſhort Account of the Buſineſs of Invention, and 
of thoſe ſeveral Helps and Contrivances by which the Mind 

i enabled to facilitate and enlarge its Diſcoveries. 
* L 4 III. Ir 


P 


they are in ſome meaſure in our own Power, and may by a pro- 


Study of Mathematicks in particular, is greatly ſerviceable 
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Attention and III. IT has been already obſerved, that when 
e, the Mind employs itſelf in the Search of un- 
fanding te known Truths, it begins with affembling at 
preparatery. once its whole Stock of Knowledge relating to the p 
2 Subject, and after a general Survey of Ihings, t 

ſets about examming them ſeparately and by ; 
Parts. Now as in this ſeparate Examination, the Number of 
Parts continually encreaſe upon us; and as it is farther ne- 
ceſſary, that we ſurvey them on all Sides, compare them one 
with another, and accurately trace their mutual Habitudes 
and Reſpects; it is from hence apparent, that in the Exerciſe 
of Invention, two things are of principal Conſideration, 
Firſt, an enlarged and comprehenſive Underſtanding, able to 
take in the great Multitude of Particulars that frequently 
come under our Notice. Secondly, a ſtrong Habit of Atteu- 
tion, that lets nothing remarkable flip its View, and diflin- 
guiſhes carefully all thoſe Circumſtances, which tend to the 
illuſtrating and clearing the Subject we are upon. 
Theſe are the great and preparatory Qualifications, without 
which it were in vain to hope, that any conſiderable Advance 
could be made, in enlarging the Bounds of human Know- 
ledge. Nor ought we to eſteem it a {mall Advantage, that 


r Cultivation, be improved and ſtrengthened to a Degree 
almoſt beyond Belief, We find by Experience, that the 


to this End. Habits. we all know grow ſtronger by Exer- 
ciſe, and as in this Science there is a perpetual Call upon our 
Attention, it by Degrees becomes natural to us, ſo as that 
we can preſerve it ſteddy and uniform, thro' long and intri- 
cate Calculations, and that. with little or no Fatigue to the 
Underſtanding. But a yet more wonderful Advantage ati- 


Previo 
Diſco 
tural & 


ſing from the Culture of the Mathematieks is this, that Experi 
hereby we in ſome meaſure extend the Dimenſions of the hu- orn. 
man Mind, enlarge its Compaſs of Perception, and accuſtom Wirkt Pl. 
it to wide and comprehenſive Views of Things. For where- f Th 
as at our firſt ſetting out, we often find it extremely difi- {Wiccle 
cult to maſter a ſhort and ealy Demonſtration, and trace the Neat F 
Connection of its ſeveral Parts; yet as we advance in the {Wkapacit 
Science, the Underſtanding is ſeen gradually to dilate, aud Place, 
ſtretch itſelf to a greater Size; inſomuch that a long and in- {Wtes to 
tricate Series of Reaſoning, is often taken in with ſcatce Ne ſeem 
any Labour of Thought; and not only ſo, but we can n e are 
ſome Caſes with a ſingle Glance of our Minds, run thro Buſe ou 
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an entire Syſtem of Truths, and extend our View at once to 
all the ſeveral Links that unite and hold them together. 
IV. Wund we are furniſhed with theſe two 
preparatory Qualifications, the next Requilite to ee, 
the Diſcovery of Truth is, a judicious Choice of © - 
intermediate Ideas. We have ſeen in the third J another 
Part of this Treatiſe, that many of our Ideas £7*2* Ru 
ate of ſuch a Nature, as not to diſcover their 1. => 
ſeveral Habitudes and Relations, by any imme- 
diate Compariſon one with another. In this Caſe we muft 
have Recourſe to intermediate Ideas; and the great Art hes, 
in finding out ſuch as have an obvious and perceivable Con- 
nection with the Ideas whoſe Relations we enquire after. 
For thus it is that we are furniſhed with known and evident 
Truths, to ſerve as Premiſſes for the Diſcovery of ſuch as 
are unknown. And indeed the whole Buſineſs of Invention 
ſeems in a great Meaſure to lie, in the due Aﬀemblage and 
Diſpolition of theſe preliminary Truths. For they not only 
lead us Step by Step to the Diſcovery we are in queſt of, but 
are ſo abſolutely neceſſary in the Caſe, that without them it 
were in vain to attempt it; nothing being more certain, than 
that unknown Propoſitions can no otherwiſe be traced, but 
by means of ſome Connection they have with ſuch as are 
known. Nay Reaſon itſelf, which is indeed the Art of Know- 
ledge, and the Faculty by which we puſh on our Diſcove- 
nes ; yet by the very Definition of it implies no more, than 
an Ability of deducing unknown Truths, from Principles or 
Propoſitions that are already known. Now altho' this happy 
Choice of intermediate Ideas, ſo as to furniſh a due Train of 
previous Propoſitions, that ſhall lead us ſucceſſively from one 
Diſcovery to another, depends in ſome Meaſure upon a na- 
tural Sagacity and Quickneſs of Mind; it is yet certain from 
Experience, that even here much may be effected, by a ſtub- 
om Application and Induſtry. In order to this it is in the 
ſt Place neceſſary, that we have an extenſive Knowledge 
Things, and —4 general Acquaintance with the —_— 
rcle-of Arts and Sciences. Wide and extended Views add 
reat Force and Penetration to the Mind, and enlarge its 
apacity of judging. And if to this we join in the ſecond 
ace, a more particular and intimate Study of whatever re- 
des to the Subject about which our Enquiries are employ ad, 
e ſeem to bid fair for Succeſs in our Attempts. For thus 
e ate provided with an ample Variety, out of which to 
uſe our intermediate Ideas, and are therefore more likely to 
cover ſome among them, that wil! furniſh out the pre- 
vious 
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vious: Propofitions neceſſary in any Train of Reaſon- 


| 
| 
I 3 1 
V. Ir is not indeed to be denied, that when 7 
2 z we have even got all our Materials about us, n 
in a Ad much ftill depends upon a certain Dexterity and WM o 
greatly pro- Addreſs, in ſingling out the moſt proper, and 9 
2 * applying them ſkillfully for the Diſcovery oi 
. Truth. This is that Talent which is known by 
. the Name of Sagacity, and commonly ſuppoſed 
to be altogether the Gift of Nature. But yet I think it 5 
beyond Diſpute, that Practice, Experience, and a watchful 
Attention to the Procedure of our own Minds while en 
ployed in the Exerciſe of Reaſoning, are even here of ver 
great Avail. It is a Truth well known to thoſe who har 
made any conſiderable Progreſs in the Study of Algebra, tha 
an Addreſs and Skill in managing intricate Queſtions, my 
de very often obtained, by a careful Imitation of the be 
Models. Far altho* when we firſt ſet about the Solution d 
Equations, we are puzzled at every Step, and think we a bring 
never enough admire the Sagacity of thoſe who preſent u pass 
With elegant Models in that Way; yet by Degrees we ou Relat 
ſelves arrive at a great Maſtery, not only in deviſing prope to b. 
Equations, and eoupling them artfully together, ſo as fron differ 
the more complicated to derive others that are funple ; but ab 
in contriving uſeful Subſtitutions, to free our Calculations fron 
Fractions, and thoſe Intricacies that ariſe from Surds and is 
rational Quantities, Nor is it a ſmall Pleaſure attending the Pio 
ſecution of this Study, that we thus diſcern the growing Strengs 
of our own' Minds, and fee ourſelves approaching nearer as 
nearer to that Sagacity and Quickneſs of Underſtanding, wh 
we ſo much admired in others, and were at firſt apt to ci 

clude altogether beyond our Reach. | 
1 VI. We have now conſidered thoſe Requilit 
ard Manage- to Invention, that have their Foundation in 
1 natural Talents of the Mind. An enlarged 
ee, f l. Comprehenſive Underſtanding, a ſtrong Habit 
vention. Attention, a Quickneſs and Sagacity in diſce 
| ing and applying intermediate Ideas. Let 
next take a View of ſuch other Helps, as more immediats 
depend upon Art and Management, and ſhew the Addrel 
the Mind, in contriving Means to facilitate its Diſcove® 
and free it from all unneceſſary Fatigue and Labour. #* 
we are to obſerve, that tho' the Capacity of the Intellect a 
be greatly enlarged by Uſe and Exerciſe, yet {till our V: 
are confined within certain Bounds, beyond which 5 bn 
nd 


ich Ar 
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Voderſtanding cannot reach. And as it often happens in the 
Inveſtigation of Truth, eſpecially where it lies at a conſide- 
nable Diſtance from firſt Princjples, that the Number of Con- 
nections and Relations are ſo great, as not to be taken in at 
once by the moſt improved Underſtanding ; it is therefore one 
great Branch of the Art of Invention, to take Account of 
S theſe Relations as they come into View, and diſpoſe of them 
in ſuch Manner, that they may always lie open to the Infpec- 
tion of the Mind, when diſpoſed to turn its Attention that 
Way. By this means, without perplexing ourſelves with too 
many Conſiderations at once, we have yet theſe Relations at 
Command, when neceſſary to be taken Notice of in the Pro- 
ſecution of our Diſcoveries : and the Underſtanding thus free 
and diſengaged, can bend its Powers more intenſely, towards 
that particular Part of the Inveſtigation it is at preſent con- 
cerned with. Now in this, according to my Apprehenſion, lies 
the great Art of human Knowledge; to manage with Skill the 
Capacity of the Intellect, and contrive ſuch Helps, as may 
bring the moſt wide and extended Objects within the Com- 
— of its natural Powers. When therefore the Multitude of 
cations encreaſe very faſt upon us, and grow too unweidy 
to be dealt with in the Lump ; we mol combine them in 
different Claſſes, and ſo diſpoſe of the ſeveral Parts, as that 
they may at all times lie open to the leiſurely Survey of the 
ind. By this means we avoid Perplexity and Confuſion, 
and are enabled to conduct our Refearches, without being 
puzzled with that infinite Crowd of Particulars, that fre- 
Puently fall under our Notice in long and difficult Inveſtiga- 
ons. For by carrying our Attention ſucceſſively from one 
ert to another, we can upon Occaſion take in the whole ; 
"nd knowing alſo the Order and Diſpoſition of the Parts, 


may have Regourſe to any of them at Pleaſure, when its Aid 


comes neceſſary in the Courſe of our Enquiries. 
VII. FinsT then I ſay, that an orderly Com- = 2 
ination of Things, and claſſing them together meer ad 
th Art and Addreſs, brings great and otherwiſe adapeing Ob- 
"manageable Objects, upon a Level with the 4% #5 we 
t owers of the Mind. e have ſcen in the firſt 2 
at of this Treatiſe, how by taking Numbers /anding. 
a progreſſive Series, and according to an uni- 
n Law of Compoſition, the moſt bulky and formidable 
K. ollections are comprehended with Eaſe, and leave diſtinct 
d mpreſfions in the Underſtanding. For the ſeveral Stages of 
FProgreſnion, ferve as ſo many Steps to the Mind, by 
lich it aſcends gradually to the higheſt Combinations; and 
ö As 


, re 
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as it can carry its Views from one to another with great Ea 
and Expedition, it is thence enabled to run over all the Pat I 
ſeparately, and thereby riſe to a juſt Conception of theW hole, Wi © 
The ſame thing happens in all our other complex Notion, 
eſpecially when they grow "tg. large and coinplicated; for 
then it is that we become ſenſible of the Neceflity of «lx E 
bliſhing a certain Order and Gradation in the Manner « © 
combining the Parts. This has been already explained à 
ſome Length in the Chapter of the Compolition and Reſolu 
tion of our Ideas, where we have traced the gradual Pi ogrel 
of the Mind thro” all the different Orders of Perception, and #2 
ſhewn, that the moſt expeditious Way of arriving at a jul de 


Knowledge of the more compounded Notices of the Under W$0 

ſtanding, is by advancing regularly thro' all the intermedia WFP 
Steps. Hence it is eaſy to perceive, what Advantages mu due 

ariſe from a like Conduct, in regard to thoſe ſeveral Rel. Ref 
tions and Connections, upon which the Inveſtigation en 

Truth depends. For as by this means we ate enabled ue) 

bring them all within the Reach of the Mind, they can cd Ferie 

in their Turns be, made Uſe of upon Occaſion, and furni Plc 

their Aſſiſtange towards the Diſcovery of what we are | Cone 
queſt of. No this is of principal Conſideration in the Bu affor 

line(s of Invention, to have our Thoughts ſo much und ls t 

Command, that in comparing Things together, in order s Heno 

diſcover the Reſult of their mutual Connections and Depet cl 
dence, all the ſeveral Lights that tend to the clearing ti Mind, 

Fas 8 we are upon, may lie diſtinctly open to the Us 0 Lig 
derſtanding, ſo as nothing material ſhall eſcape its View: e 

cauſe an Overlight of this kind in ſumming up the Accounh be u 

muſt not only greatly retard its Advances, Ke in many Ce 

check its Progteſs altogether, derefe 
5 VIII. Bur ſecondly, another Advantage fed it 

A ie en- ſing from this orderly Diſpoſition is, that here demſe! 

abling us to f u roceed 

priced gra. we free the Mind from all unneceſſary Fata Pe 

dually and and leave it to fix its Attention upon any 1 T7 


_ with Eaſein ſeparately, without perplexing itſelf with th 
one P2984 Conſideration of the Whole. Mons Tru to tt 


tion of Truth, hieh 
as we have already obſerved, are only to I 
traced, by means of the Relation between them and ona . 1 
that are known. When therefore theſe Relations becs Why, 
very numerous, it muſt needs greatly diſtract the Mind, e {ON 
it to have its Attention continually upon the Stretch, A ” thi 
ſuch a Multitude of Particulars at once. But now, een ©! 


Method of claſſing and ordering our Perceptions above“ 
- plained, this Inconvenicnce is wholly pæcvented. For gi Way : 4 
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Diſtribution of Things, as it aſcertains diſtinctly the Place of 
each, enables us to call any of them into View at Pleaſure, 


when the preſent Conſideration of it becomes neceflary. 


Hence the Mind, proceeding gradually thro' the ſeveral Re- 
tions of its Ideas, and marking the Reſults of them at 
every Step, can always proportion its Enquiries to its 
Strength; and confining itfelf to ſuch a Number of Objects, 
2s it can take in and manage at Eaſe, fees more diſtinctiy all 
the Conſequences that ariſe from comparing them one with 
another. When therefore it comes afterwards to take a Re- 
view of theſe its ſeveral Advances, as by this means the A- 
mount of every Step of the Inveſtigation is fairly laid open 
to its Inſpection, by adjuſting and putting theſe together in 
due Order and Method, it is enabled at laſt to diſcern the 
Reſult of the Whole. And thus as before in the Compoſt- 
tion of our Ideas, fo likewiſe hete in the Search and Diſco- 
very of Truth, we are fain to proceed gradually, and by a 
Series of ſucceſſive Stages. For theſe are ſo many Reſting- 
Places to the Mind, whence to look about it, ſurvey the 
Concluſions it has already gained, and fee what Helps the 
afford, towards the obtaining of others which :it muſt Nil 
paſs thorough, before it reaches the End of the Inveſtigation. 
Hence it often happens, that very remote and diftant Truths, 
much lie far beyond the Reach of any ſingle Effort of the 
Hind, are yet by this progreſſive Method ſucceſsfully. brought 
0 Light, and that too with leſs Fatigue to the Underſtand- 
bg, than could at firſt have well been imagined. For altho' 
he whole Proceſs taken together, is frequently much too 
arge to come. within the View of-the Mind at once; and 
herefore conſidered in that Light, may be ſaid truly to ex- 
ed its Graſp : yet the ſeveral Steps of the Inveſtigation by 
demſelves, are often eaſy and manageable enough; ſo that by 
proceeding gradu-lly from one to another, and thoroughly 
aſtering the Parts as we advance, we catry on our Re- 
aches with wond'rous Diſpatch, and are at length conduct- 
Uto that very Truth, with a View to the Diſcovery of 
bich, the Inquiſition itſelf was ſet on foot. 
Bur now perhaps it- may not be im- 

foper, if 4 endeavour to illuſtrate theſe Ob- ee and 
TVations by an Example, and ſet ourſelves to cee . 
face the Conduct * Manner of the Mind, n 
den employed in the Exerciſe of Invention. 9 {*ven«s, 
here are two great Branches of the Mathema- 

Ks, peculiarly fitted to furniſn us with Models in this 
ay : Arithmetick I mean, and Algebra. Algebra is * 

ſally 
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known to be the very Art and Principle of Invention 

— in Atithmetick too, we are frequently put upon the find- eg 
ing out of unknown Numbers, by Means of their Relation ot 
and Connections with others that are known; as where it » n 
required to find a Number, equal to the Sum of two others, toe 
or the Product of two others. I chuſe to borrow my Ex erg 
amples chiefly. from the laſt Science, both becauſe * will tio, 
be-more within the Reach of thoſe, for whom this Treat Nou 
is principally deſigned; as likewiſe, becauſe Arithmetick fur- 
niſhes the beſt Models of a happy - Sagacity and Manage- 
ment, in claſſing and regulating our Perceptions. So that 
here more than in any other Branch of human Knowledge, 
we ſhall have an Opportunity of obſerving, bow much a 
orderly Diſpoſition of Things, tends to the Eaſe and Succeh 
of our Enquiries, by leaving us to canvaſs the Parts ſeparate 
ly, and thereby riſe to a gradual Conception of the Whole, 
without entangling ourſelves with too many Conſiderations a 
once, in any ſingle Step of the Inveſtigation. For it will is 
deed be found, that a Dexterity and Addreſs in the Uſe of thy 
laſt Advantage, ſerves to facilitate and promote our Diſco 
verics, -alnoſt beyond Imagination or Belief. 

7 * Wr have already. explained the Manner 
2 Metbed | of reducing Numbers into Claſſes, and of diſtin: 
An Sept guiſhing theſe Claſſes by their ſeveral Names. An 
Aritbmetick, now we are farther to obſerve, that the preſent 
| Method of Notation is ſo contrived, as exactly u 
fall in with the Form of numbering. For as in the Names d 
Numbers, we riſe from Units to Don, from Tens to Hundreds 
from Hundreds to Thouſands, Ac. ſo likewiſe in their Not 
tion, the ſame Figures, in different Places, ſignify theſe ſe 
veral Combinations. Thus 2 in the firſt Place on the fg. 
Hand denotes two Units, in the ſecond Place it expreflcs f 
many Tens, in the third Hundreds, in the fourth Thouſand 
By this Means it happens, that when a Number is wit 
ten down in Figures, as every Figure in it expreſſes font 
diſtinct Combination, and all theſe Combinations togetiff 
make up the total Sum; fo may the ſeyeral Figurcs be cor 
ſidered as the conſtituent Parts of the Number.  hus #9 
Number-2436-is evidently: by the very Notation diftinguil 
ed into four Parts, mark d by the four Figures that ſerve ! 
expreſs it. For the firſt denotes #wo Thouſand, the fecal 
four Hundred, the third Thirty, or three Tens, and the fou 
Six. Theſe ſeveral Parts, tho' they here appear in a conjo 
ed Form, may yet be alſo expreſſed ſeparately thus, 2 
490, 30 and 6, and the Amount is exactly the fame. 
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NI. Tuis then being the Caſe, if it is requir= * - 

Jed to find a Number, equal to the Sum of two e Helps - 
© others given ; our Buſineſs is, to examine ſepa- ce fr 
Yratcly theſe'given Numbers ; and if they appear % Gt; 
00 large and bulky to be dealt with by a fingle / Numbers, 
Effort of Thought, then, ſince the very Nota- 

tion diſtinguiſhes them into different Parts, we muſt content 
ourſelves with conſidering the Parts aſunder, and finding their 
Sums one after another. For ſince the Whole is equal to all 
its Parts, if we find the Sums of the ſeveral Parts of which 
any two Numbers conſiſt, we certainly find the total Sum of 
the two Numbers. And therefore, theſe different Sums, unit- 
& and put together, according to the eftabliſhed Rules of 
Notation, will be the very Number we are in Queſt of. Let 
it de propoſed, for Inftance, to find a Number equal to the 


Sum of thefe two: 2430 and 4352. As the finding of this | 


by a ſingle Effort of Thought, would be too violent an Exer- 
eie for the Mind; I confider the Figures repreſenting theſe 
Numders, as the Parts of which they conſiſt, and therefore ſet 
* {Wnyfelf to difcover their Sums one after another. Thus 2 the 
hrit Figure on the right Hand of the one, added to 6 the firſt 
eure on the right Hand of the other, makes 8, which is 
* therefore the Sum of theſe two - Parts. Again, the Sum of 
vs and 4, the two Figures or Parts in the ſecond Place, is like- 
v ies. But now as Figures in the fecond Place, denote not 
v imple Units, but Tens; hence it is plain, that 5 and 3 here, 
pnify five Tens and three Texs, or 50 and 30, whoſe Sum 
eretore-mult be eight Tens, or 80. And here again I call to 
ind, that having already obtained one Figure of the Sum, if 
place that now found immediately after it, it will thereby 
and alſo in the ſecond Place, ſo really expreſs, as it 
dught'to do, eight Tens or 80. And thus it is happily con- 
ved, that tho in the Addition of Tens, I conſider Fi- 
pures oompoſing them as denoting only ſimple Units, which 
mes the "Operation eaſier and leſs perplexed z yet by the 
ace their Sum obtains in the Number found, it expreſſes 
e real Amount of the Parts added, taken in their full and 
dmpleat Values. The fame Thing happens in ſumming the 
mareds and Thouſands ; that is, tho': the Figures exprefiing 
ſe Combinations, are added together as ſimple Units; yet 
Sums ſtanding in the third and fourth Places of the Num- 
er found, there really denote Hundreds and T houfands, 
i ſo repreſent the true Value of the Parts added. | 
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XII. Hxxx then wehaye a manifeſt Proof, of the 


266: 


2 | 1 
Recadhe 3h the great Advantages derived from an artful Method 
—— of claſſing our Perceptions. For as the Numbers 
by zobich it is themſelyes ate by this Means diſtinguiſhed, into ! 
carried on, the . L . . \ t 
Mint n put es. different Parts, which brings them more readily ; 
lune or s within the Compaſs of the Underſtanding 3 fo by f 
Fass. taking theſe Parts ſeparately, the Operations 2. * 
bdaout Numbers are render'd very eaſy and ſimpl. . 
And indeed it is particularly worthy our Notice, that tho" in WF. 


adding two very. large Numbers together, the whole, Proceſs h WF, 
of ſutticient length; yet the ſeveral Steps by which it i WF. 
conducted, are managed with incredible Diſpatch, and ſcarce WF. 
any Fatigue to the Mind. This is apparent in the Example >. 
— above,” where we ſee, that in every Advance from one my 
xt to another, nothing more ig required, than to add to- 

— the two Figures in the like Places of the Numbers u 
be ſummed. But What is yet more wonderſul, tho“ in tie 
Progreſs of a long Operation, the Figures riſe in their Value 
as we advance, and grow to ſignify Thouſands, Millions, Bil 
liens, Sc. yet. ſo happily are they contrived for expreſſing th: 
different Parts of Numbers, that in every Step of the Proc. 
dure, we conſider them as denoting only ſimple Units, al 
other Dehciencies being made up by the Flaces their Sums ch 
tain in the total Amount. And thus it is ſo. ordered in this 
admirable Form of Notation, that however large the Numbes 
are that come under Examination, they are nevertheleſs m- 
naged with the ſame Eaſe as the moſt ſimple and obviow 
Collections; becauſe in the ſeveral Operations about then, that 
the Mind is neither tied down to the View of too many Pam 
at once, nor entapgled with any Conſiderations regarding tn 
Bulk and Compoſition of thoſe Parts. 
XIII. And if theſe; Advantages are ſo, vi 
Wi farther manifeſt: in the firſt and ſunpleſt Rules of Arith 
a Tg metick, much more do they diſcover themſchis 
77 Malen in thoſe that are intricate and complex. Let“ 
can. Man endeavour in his Thoughts, to find the Fro 


Aduct of two Numbers, each conſiſting of twebJ 
or thirty Places, and that without conſidering the Parts ep 
rately; I believe he will ſoon; be ſenſible, that it is a DIG 
very; far beyond the Limits of the human Mind. But now# 
the progreſſive Method above explained, nothing is maß 
dimple and eaſy; For if we take the firſt Figure on the 4 
Hand of the one Number, and by it multiply every Figure g 
the other ſeparately; theſe ſevcral Products, connected # 


<ording to the eſtabliſned Laws of Notation, mult truly c 
| : pre 


preſent the total Product of this other, by that Part of the 
multiplying Number. Let us ſuppoſe, for Inſtance, the Fi- 
gure in the Unit's Place of the Multiplier to be 2, and the 
three laſt Places of the Multiplicand to be 432. Then, 2 
multiplying 2 produces 4, which therefore is the firſt Part 
of the Product. Again, 2 multiplying 3 propped 6. Bur 
now 3 ſtanding in the ſecond Place of the Multiplicand, de- 
notes in its real Value three Tens, or 30, which therefore 
taken twice, amounts to fix Tens, or 60. And — 
the Figure, 6, coming after 4 already found, is thereby 
thrown into the ſecond Place of the Product, and fo truly 
expreſſes 60, its full and adequate Value. The fame Thing 
happens in multiplying 4, which ſtanding in the Place of 
Hundreds, its Product by 2 is 800. But this very Sum the 
eure 8, produced from 2 and 4, really denotes in the total 
' WH roduct. Becauſe coming after 64, the two Parts already 
bound, it is thereby determined to the third Place, where it 
of Courſe expreſſes ſo many Hundreds, This Ptoceſs, as is 
evident, may be continued to any length we pleaſe; and it 
1s remarkable, that in like Manner as in Addition, tho' the 
Value of the Figures in the Multiplicand continually tiſes 
een us, het we all along proceed with them as ſimple 
oits; becauſe the Places of the ſeveral Products in the total 
* WW Amount; repreſent the juſt Reſult of multiplying the Fi- 
sees together, according to their true and adequate Value. 
„ XIV. HavinG thus obtained the Product by 
eit Figure of the Multiplier, we next take 2. P- 
u in the fecond Place, and proceed with it in ge pre. 
uh r fame Manner. This ſecond Operation gives 4d in order 


ple Digit. But as it ſtood in the ſecond Place, _. 
and therefore really denoted fo many Tens, hence it is plain, 
at the Product now gained muſt be yet multiplied 


fure of this ſecond Product, under the ſecond Figure of the 
an Product. For this, when they come to be added to- 
ether, has the ſame Effect as xing a Cypher, or mul- 
plying by Ten, as every one Enows who is in the leaſt ac- 
janted with the Rules of Arithmetick. In like Manner. 


der Product is placed ſtill one F igure backwards, we do in 
ect annex two Cyphers to it, or multiply it by a Hundred. 
nd mw ” ye | wag to . becauſe having conſider- 
ihe mu I e as oting on ple Uni 
Vol. 1 Ying igur * g only fimple Units, 
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us the Effect of that Figure, conſidered as 2 fim- # e 


n, in order to expreſs the true Product ſought. This is 
kecordingly done in the Operation, by placing the firſt Fi- 


hen we 8 the Figure in the third Place, as this 
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when jit really exprefled ſo many Hundreds, the firſt Open 

tion gives no more than the hund Part of the true Pro- 

duct. The Cafe is the ſame in multiplying by the fourth d | 
fifth Figures, becauſe the Products ſil running backwards, j 
we thereby in effect annex as many Cyphers to them, « 
brings them up ſeverally. to their reſpectiye adequate V+ r 
lues. By this means it happens, that tho* the Figures of the t 
Multiplier in every Advance, denote ſtill higher and higher t 
Combinations, yet we all along proceed with them as ſimp e. 
Digits; the Diſpoſition of the feveral Products in order 0 
Addition, making up for all the Deficiencies that ariſe fron WF is 
this Way of conſidering them. When in this Method of Pro. 


ca 

cedure, we have obtained the Product of the Multiplicand in- of 
to all the different Parts of the Multiplier, by adding the- in 
Products together, we obtain alſo the total Product of th alt 
two Numbers, For fince the Whole is equal to all its Parts | 
nothing is more evident, than that the Product of any on: WF Di 
Number into another, muſt be equal to its Product in WF wid 
all the Parts of that other: and therefore the ſeveral parts the 
Products united into one Sum, cannot but truly repreſen WF this 
the real Product fought. 11 boa 
XV. Taus we fee, that in Queſtions e Res 


Denn Multiplication, tho' the whole Pr is ſom. Con 
—— times ſufficiently long and tedious, yet the ſever of t 
en n # pre. Steps . Heteei it is carried on, are all very le Kno 
to the Powers of the Underſtanding. For fa Art 

col and a. the Account given above it appears, that notas Mea 

igible, more is required in any of them, than barely "i that 
| multiply one Digit by another. But now t ſtrate 


eaſy Rule of Operation, is "wholly derived from the bea not 

mentioned Addreſs in claſſing our Perceptions. For to che 
it is owing, that the Numbers under Conſideration ate ready 
ſtinguiſhed into Parts, and that the ſeveral Parts are 1 tion a 
clearly repreſented to Mind, in the very Form of V iofifte, 
tation. Now as theſe Parts have an invariable Relation OF know: 
to another, and advance in their Value by an uniform La ae St. 

of Progreſſion; the Underſtandinę, by means of ſuch a Lu comme 
© can eaſily hold them together, and carry its Views fo every. 
Stage to Stage without p̃erplexity or Confuſion. Hence Wi Gty eh 
happens, that however large and mighty the Numbers unravel 
ſo as far to exceed the immediate Graſp of the Mo clear 
yet by running gradually thro the ſeveral Combinatiom Ran, 
Which they are made up, we at length comprehend ho“ th 
in their Full Extent. And becaufe it would be impoſſible to fome 
che Underftanding, to multiply very large Numbers ons of their 
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to another, by a ſingle Effort of Thought; therefore here alſo 
it conſiders the Parts ſeparately, and taking them in an 
orderly Series, advances by a Variety of ſucceſſive Steps. 
It is true indeed, in the Progreſs of the Operation the ſeveral 
Figures riſe in their Value: but this Conſideration enters 
not the Work itſelf. For there, as we have already ſeen, tho” 
the Characters are taken as denoting only ſimple Units, yet 
the Order and Diſpoſition of the partia! Products, exhibits 
each according to its real Amount. Hence in every Step, 
we have only to multiply one Digit by another, which as it 
is attended with ſcarce any Difficulty, the whole Proceſs 1s 
carried on with wondrous Diſpatch. And thus by a Series 
of eaſy Operations, we at length riſe to Diſcoveries, which 
in any other Method of Procedure, would have been found 
altogether beyond the Reach of the Mind. 

VI. SINCE therefore by a due and orderly 
Do of our Ideas, we can bring the mott 7h Are of 
wide and extended Objects, upon a Level with 72 
the Powers of the Underſtanding: and ſince by «he grear 
this means alſo, we abridge the Fatigue and La- Mere endo 
bour of the Mind, and enable it to carry on its — 
Reſearches in a progreſſive Method, without which 
Contrivance, almoſt all the mote remote and diſtant Truths 
of the Sciences, muſt have lain for ever hid from our 
Knowledge z I think we may venture to affirm, that the 
Art of regulating and claſſing our Perceptions, is the great 
Mean and Inftrument of Invention. It is for this Reaſon 
that I have endeavoured in ſo particular a Manner to illu- 
ſtrate it from Examples in Numbers; becauſe we have here 
hot only a perfect Model of the Art itſelf, but ſee alſo in 


the" cleareſt manner, what Helps it furniſhes, towards a 


ready Comprehenſion of Objects, and a maſterly Inveſtiga- 
tion of Truth. Nor let any one find Fault, as if we had 
Iofiſted rather too long upon Matters that are obvious and 
known to all. For I am apt to think, that tho“ very few 
ue Strangers to the received Method of Notation, and the 
common Rules of Operation in Arithmetick ; yet it is not 
every one that ſets himſelf to conhder the Addreſs and Saga- 
aty that may be ſeen in the Contrivance of them, or to 
unravel thoſe Principles of laveſtigation, which we have hore 
lo clearly deduced from them. And this I take to be the 
Reaſon, that we ſometimes meet with inſtances of Men, who 
tho thoroughly verſed in the Art of Invention, with regard 
to ſome particular Branches of Knowledge ; yet if taken out 
of their uſual Track, find ns 7 28 immediately at a Stand, 
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as if wholly bereft of Genius and Penetration. With ſuch 

en Invention is a meer Habit, carried on in a Manner 
purely mechanical, without any Knowledge of the Grounds 
and "Ee upon which the ſeveral Rules of Inveſtigation 
are founded, Hence they are unfurniſhed with thoſe general 
Obſervations, which may be alike uſcfully applied in all Sci- 
ences, with only ſome little neceſſary Variations, ſuited to 
the Nature of the Subject we are upon. And indeed I know 
of no ſurer Way to arrive at a fruitful and ready Invention, 
than by attending carefully to the Procedure of our own 
Minds, in the Exerciſe this diſtinguiſhing Faculty; be- 
cauſe from the particular Rules relating to any one Branch, 
we are often enabled to derive ſuch general Remarks, a 
tend to lay open the very Foundation and Principles of the 


Art itſelf. 

XVII. IF now we turn our Thoughts from 
The Mer A, ithmetick to Algebra, here alſo we ſhall find, 
2 Refs that the great Art of Invention lies, in fo regu- 
rien of Al e, ating and diſpoſing our Notices of Things, that 
braic Rye" we may be enabled to proceed gradually in the 
| .* Search of Truth. For it is the principal Aim 
of this Science, by exhibiting the ſeveral Relations of Things 
in a kind of ſymbolical Language, ſo to repreſent them to 
the Imagination, as that we may carry our Attention from 
one to another, in any Order we pleaſe. Hence, however 
numerous thoſe Relations are, yet by taking only ſuch 2 
Number of them into Conſideration at once, as is ſuited to 
the Reach and Capacity of the Underſtanding, we avoid 
Perplexity and Confuſion in our Reſearches, and never put 
our Faculties too much upon the Stretch, fo as to loſe our- 
ſelves amidſt the Multiplicity of our own Thoughts. A 
therefore in Arithmetich, we riſe-to a juſt Conception of the 
greateſt Numbers, by conſidering them as made up of var 
ous progreſfive Combinations; fo- likewiſe in Algebra, thok 
manifold Relations that often | intervene, between know! 
and unknown Quantities, are clearly repreſented to tht 
Mind, by throwing them into a Series of diftin& Equations 
And as the moſt difficult Queſtions relating to Numbers ate 
managed with Eaſe, becauſe we can take the Parts or Fi 
gures tely, and proceed with them one after another; 
o Aſo the moſt intricate Problems of Algebra are in like 
Manner readily unfolded, by examining the ſeveral Equi 
tions apart, and unraveling them according to certain ct 
bliſh'd Rules of Operation. And here is well worth our No- 
tice, that in very complicated Probl. ms, producing L. Lis 
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Number of different Equations, it for the moſt part ſo hap- 
pens, that every one of them includes a Variety of unknown 
Quantities. - When therefore. we come to ſolve them ſeparate - 
ly, as it would too much diſtract and entangle the Mind, ta 
engage in the Purſuit of ſo many different Objects at, once; 
our firſt Buſineſs is, by artfully coupling the ſeveral Equa- 
tiom together, or by the various Ways of Multiplication, 
dubſtraction, Addition, and Subſtitution, to derive others 
from them more ſimple, until at length by ſuch a gradual 
Proceſs, we arrive at ſome new Equation, with only one un- 
known Quantity. This done, we ſet ourſelves to conſider 


the-Equation laſt found, and having now to do with an Ob- 


ject ſuited to the Strength and Capacity of the Mind, eafily 
by the eſtabliſhed Rules of the Art diſcover the Quantity 
ſought. © In this manner we proceed with all the ſeveral un- 
known Quantities one after another, and having by a Series of 
diſtinct Operations traced them ſeparately, the Queftion is 
_ complcatly reſolved. 

XVIII. Hence it appears, that the Buſineſs of 
Invention as practiſed in Algebra, depends entirely , t «ber 
upon the Art of, abridging our Thoughts, redu- — — be 
cing the Number of Particulars taken under Con- ae as 
erat ion at once to the feweſt poſſible, and eſta- /*/«iary 


dliſhing that progreflive Method of Inveſtigation, nw hag . 


which we have alrgady ſo fully explained from Ex- 
amples in Arithmetick. I might eaſily ſhew, that the ſame Ob- 
ſervation holds equally in other Sciences; but having already 
— Bounds I at firſt preſcribed to myſelf in this Chap- 
ter, ſhall only add, that es the grand Inſtruments of 
wledge * mentioned, there are innumerable other 
Artifices, atifing out af the particular Nature of the Sub- 
ject we are upon, and which may be conſidered as ſubſidi- 
ary Helps to Invention. Thus in Geometry, many De- 
monltrations- of Problems and Theorems are wholly deti- 
del from the Conſtruction of the Figure made Uſe of, and 
the drawing af Lines fram one Point to another. In like 
manner in Algebra, the deviſing of proper Equations from 
the Conditions of the — ropoſed, and contriving 
neat Expreſſions far the wn Quantities, contribute not 
little to the eaſy Salution of Problems. And when we 
have even carried on the Inveſtigatian to ſome ſingle Equation 
with only one unknown Quantity ; as that unknown Quan- 
uy may be variouſly perplexed and entangled with others 
are known, ſo. às to require a Multiplicity of different 


Operations, before it can be lengaged, which ofien involyes | 
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us in long and intricate Calculations, and brings Surds 
and irrational Quantities in our Way; Algebriſts, to pre- 
vent in ſome meaſure theſe Inconveniences, and ſhorten u 
much as poſſible the Proceſs, have fallen upon ſeveral Me- 
thods of Subſtitution, Which are of great Service in v 
complicated Queſtions. But theſe and ſuch like Artifices of 
Invention, tannot be explained at length in this ſhort Eflay, 
It is enough to have given the Reader a Hint of them, and 
put him in the Way of unraveling them himſelf, when he 
comes to apply his Thoughts to thoſe particular Branches of Put 
Knowledge where they are ſeverally made Uſe of. the 
XIX. Turn is one Thing however, that not 
Of the great in a particular manner deſerves to be taken No- we 
a An, tice of, before we diſmiſs this. Subject; and that iſ arc 
Zappy Ma- is, the great Advantages that may redound to Wi and 
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tion or Ex- Science, by a ha otation or Expreſſion of WW End 
pre, 4. * wv Thoughts. i. 4 owing entirely to this, and 


the Method of denoting the ſeveral Combine 

tions of Numbers by Figures ſtanding in different Places, 
that the moſt complicated Operations in Arithmetick ar 
managed with ſo much Eaſe and Diſpatch. Nor is it leſs ap- 
parent, that the Diſcoveries made by Algebra, are wholly to 
be imputed to that ſymbolical Language made Uſe of in it 
For by this means we are enabled to repreſent the Relation: 
of Things in the Form of Equations, and by variouſly pro- 
_ceeding with theſe Equations, to trace out Step by Step, 
the ſeveral Particulars we are in queſt of. Add to all thi, 
that by ſuch a Notation, the Eyes and Imagination are alto 
made ſubſervient to the Diſcovery of Truth. For the 
Thoughts of the Mind riſe up and difappear, according ® 
we ſet ourſelves to call them into View; and therefore, with. 
out ſome particular Method of fixing and aſcertaining then 
as they occur, the retrieving them again when out of Sigh, 
would often be no lefs painful, than the very firſt Exercile o 
deducing them one from another. When therefore in the Pu 
ſuit of Truth, we carry our Attention forward from one Pi 
of the Inveſtigation to another, as nevertheleſs we have fre 
quent Occaſion to look back upon the Diſcoveries alread 
paitted thorough,” could theſe be no otherwiſe brought mt 
View, than by the fame Courſe of thinking in which tl 
were firſt. traced, fo many different Attentions at one 
mutt needs greatly diſtract the Mind, and be attended wit 
intinite Trouble and Fatigue. But now, the Method « 
tixing and aſcertaning our Thoughts by a happy and well- che 
_ ten Notation, entirely removes all theſe Obſtacles. For tha 
TY wk 
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when we have Occaſion to turn to any former Diſcove- 
ries, as Care is taken all along to delineate them in pro- 
per Characters, we need only caft our Eye upon that Part 
of the Proceſs where they ſtand exprefled, which will lay 
them at once open to the Mind in their true and genuine 
Form. By this means we can at any time take a quick and 
Survey of our Progreſs, and running over the ſeveral 
Conclufions already gained, fee more diſtinctly what Helps they 
furniſh, towards the obtaining of thoſe others we are ſtill in 
Purſuit of. Nay farther, as the Amount of every Step of 
the Inveſtigation lies fairly before us, by comparing them vas» 
niouſſy among themſelves, and adjuſting them one to another, 
we come at length to diſcern the Refult of the whole, and 
are enabled to 'form our ſeveral Diſcoveries into an uniform 
and well connected Syſtem of Truths, which is the great 
End and Aim of all our Enquiries. | 
XX. Uryox' the whole then it appears, that 
in order to proceed ſucceſsfully in the Exerciſe #-capits/a- 
of Invention, we muſt endeavour as much as 
poſſible” to enlarge the Capacity of the Mind, by accuſtom- 
ing it to wide and comprehenſive Views of Things: that we 
muſt habituate ourſelves to a ſtrong and unfhaken Attention, 
which carefully diſtinguiſhes all the Circumſtances that come 
in our Way, and lets nothing material flip its Notice: In 
ne, that we muſt furniſh ourſelves with an ample Variety 
of intermediate Ideas, and be much in the Exerciſe of ſingling 
them out and applying them for the Diſcovery of Truth. 
Theſe preparatory Qualifications obtained, what depends upon 
Art lies chiefly in the Manner of combining our Perceptions, 
aud claffing them together with Addreſs, fo as to eſtabliſh 
a progreſſive Method of Inveſtigation. And here it is of 
great Importance, to contrive a proper Notation or Ex- 
pretion of our Thoughts, ſuch as may exhibit them accord- 
ing to their real Appearance in the Mind, and diſtinctly 
repreſent their ſeveral Diviſions, Claſſes, and Relations. This 
K Clearly ſeen in the Manner of computing by Figures in 
Arithmetick, but more particularly in that Symbolical Lan- 
guage, which hath been hitherto ſo ſucceſsfully applied in 
unraveling of Algebraical Problems. Fhus furniſhed, we may 
any time ſet about the Inveſtigation of "Truth ; and if we 
ke Care to note down the ſeveral Steps of the Proceſs, ag 
the Mind advances frggn one Diſcovery to another, ſuch an 


Arrangement or Difpolition of our Thoughts, conſtitutes 
What is called the Met hal of Invention, For thus it is plain, 
kat we follow the natural 3 of the Underſtanding, 
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and make the Truths we have unraveled to ſucceed one 2. 
nother, according to the Order in which they preſent them- 
ſelves to the Mind, while employed in tracing and finding 


them out. And here again it well deſeryes our Notice, that Ie 
2s by this means the whole Inveſtigation lies diſtindly be- e 
fore us; ſo by comparing the ſeveral Steps of it among ou 
themſelyes, and obſerving the Relation they bear one to ano- T 
ther, we are enabled to form our Diſcoveries irto a- regu- E. 
lar Syſtem of Knowledge, where the Truths advanced are ret 
duely linked together, and deduced in an orderly Series from tio 
firſt Principles. This other Manner of combining our AI. 
Thoughts, is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the A. * pol 
Science, which therefore now offers itſclf to be explained, Wl /7 
and is accordingly the Subject of the enſuing Chapter. des 
1 lai 

ee <P whe 

* imm 

: CHAP. Il, * 

| Of the Method of Science, he 


eee Rules peculiar to this Species of Method, WM canne 
— 2 and eſtabliſn them upon WES. anger Founds- I 
Ideas, fo» tion, it will be neceſſary to begin with ſettling Wi ledge 
necsfery the Meaning of the Word Science, and ſhewing receiv 
Nature. to what Parts of human Knowledge that Tem {MWwitho: 
may be molt fitly applied. We have already ob 
_ ſerved in the Chapter of the ſecond Book, that ther 
afe three ſeveral Ways of coming at the Knowledge of Hour E, 
Truth. Firſt by contemplating the Ideas in our own Minds 
Secondly, by the Information of the Senſes. Thirdly, by th: BF Touch 
Teſtimony of others. When we ſet ourſelves to conſider tht | 
Ideas in our Own Minds, we varjouſly Co re them together, Body; 
in order to judge of their Agreement or Diſagreement. Nos 0 
as all the Fruths deduced in this Way, flow from certall Whareo; 
Connections and Relations, diſcerned between the 169% Ne 
themſelves ; and as when the ſame Ideas are brought mt! 
Compariſon, the ſame Relations muſt ever and invariably ſub 
fiſt between them; hence it is plain, that the Knowledge 0 
guired'by the Contemplation of our@ldeas, is of a neceſſa 
and unchangeable Nature. But farther, as theſe Relatio 
between our Ideas, are not only ſuppoſed to be real in then 
f:ives, but alſo to be ſeen and diſcerned by the Mind; 2, ats fre 
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as when we cleatly perceive Connection or Repugnance be- 
any two Ideas, we cannot avoid judging them to agree or 
difagree aceardingly z it evidently follows, that 2 — | 
ledge of this Kind is attended with abſolute Certainty and 
Conviction, inſomuch that it is impoſſible for us to withhold - 
dur Aſſent, or entertain any Doubt as to the Reality of 
Truths ſo offered to the Underſtanding. The Relation of 
Equality between the Whole and all its Parts, is N 
rent to every one, who has formed to himfelf a diftint No- 
tion of what the Words hole and Pert ftand for. No 
Man therefore, who has theſe two Ideas in his Mind, can 
poſſibly doubt of the Truth of this Propoſition, that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts. For this would be only en- 
deavouring to perſuade himſelf, that that was not, which he 
plainly and unavoidably perceives to be. So that in all Caſes 
where we diſcern a Relation between any of our Ideas, whether 
immediately by comparing them one with another,or by means 
of intermediate Ideas, that lay it open diſtinctly to the Under- 
ſanding ; the Knowledge thence ariling is certain and infalli- 
ble. I fay infallible ; becauſe we not only perceive and own 
the Truth of Propoſitions ſo offered to the Mind, but having 
at the ſame time a clear View of the Ground on which our 
Aﬀent' reſts, are entirely ſatisfied within ourſelves, that we 
cannot 7 age be deceived in this Perception. 

IL Tur fecond Way of coming at Know: 
kdge is by means of the Senſes. From them we & Fry. 
receive Information of the Exiſtence of Objects fen 
without us, of the Union and Conjunction of #4 Senſe, 4 
ifferent Qualities in the ſame Subject, and of the ben e 
Operations of Bodies one upon another. Thus Loreen 
our Eyes tell us, that there is in the Univerſe PU of 
lach a Body as we call the Sun; our Sight and r - 
Touch, that Light and Heat, or at leaſt the 
rower of exciting thoſe Perceptions in us, co-exiſt in that 
Body ; and laſtly, by the fume Sg we alſo learn, that Fire 
pas the Power of 'diffolving Metals, or of reducing Wood to 

harcoal and Aſhes, - But now with regard to this Kind of 

nowledge we are to obſerve, that tho” when the Organs 
the Body are rightly diſpoſed, and operate in a natural 
Way, we never doubt the Teſtimony of our Senſes, but 


um moſt of the Schemes of Life upon their Information 3 
[tare not the Truths of this Claſs attended with that abſo- 
ar and infallible Aſſurance, which belongs to thoſe derived 
on the Contemplation of our own Ideas. We find that the 


ales frequently repreſent Objects as really exiſting, which 
| yet 


LY 
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et have no Being but in our own r as in 
eams, Phrenſies, and the Deliriums of a Fever. A Diſ 
order too in the Organs, makes us oſten aſcribe Qualities to 
Bodies, entirely different from thoſe they appear to poſſeſs at 
other Times, Thus a Man in the Jaundice ſhall fancy every 
Object preſented to him yellow; and in bodily Diftempers, WM is; 
where the Taſte-is greatly vitiated, what naturally produces Wl lie 
the Idea of Sweetneſs, is ſometimes attended wall a quite WW cha 
contrary ' Senſation. It is true, theſe Irregularities neither on 
ought, nor indeed do they with conſiderate Men in any way: Wi bly 
tend, to diſcredit the Teſtimony of Experience. He that WF Did 
awake, in his Senſes, and ſatisfied that his Organs operated WF the; 
duely, ſhould take it into his Head to doubt, whether Fir: vert 
would burn, or Arſenic poiſon him, and therefore raſhly ven. mer 
ture upon theſe Objects, would ſoon be convinced of his E-. that 
ror, in a Way not much to his liking. As nevertheleſs the Of a far 
Senſes do ſometimes impoſe upon us, * is no abſolute and upon 
infallible Security that they may not at others; and therefor: i great 
the Aﬀfſurance they produce, tho* reaſonable, ſatisfying, and Wl of D 
ſufficiently well founded to determine us in the ſeveral Actions WW reſt i 
and Occurrences of Life, is yet of ſuch a Nature, as not ne- the 7 
cellarily to exclude all Poſſibility of being deceived. Hence i rej 
ſome Men go ſo far as to maintain, that we ought to diſtrut I this | 
our Senſes altogether : nay whole Sects among the Ancients 
becauſe of this bare Poſſibility, which really extends no 


farther than to Matters of Experience and Teſtimony, yet cſt- ing, 
bliſhed it as a- Principle, that we ought to doubt of creñ ſuch 3 
thing. Nor are there wantin Philoſophers among the Mo contra 
derns, who · upon the ſame en deny the Exiſtence d unlike 
Bodies, and aſcribe the Perceptions excited in us, not to te could ; 
Action of external Matter, but to certain eſtabliſhed Law Wy, a 
in Nature, -which operate upon us in ſuch manner, as to pro H Pearanc 
duce all thoſe ſeveral Effects, that ſeem to flow from the rea Ateſted 
Preſence of Objects variouſly affecting our Perception. It Eden 
not my Deſign here to enter into a particular Diſcuſſion «and inf 


theſe Matters: all I aim at is to ſhow, that the "Teſtimon 
of the Senſes, tho' ſufficient to convince ſober and reaſon 
Men, yet does not ſo unavoidably extort our Aſſent, U 
leave no room for Suſpicion or Diftruſt. 
** : III. "THe third and laſt Way of coming! 
— Truth is, by the Report and Teſtimony 9 
if a fill thers. This regards chiefly paſt Facts and Tra 
ere ancereain actions, which having no longer any Exiſtend 


vez 


IV. 


We cannot be brought within the preſent 1 | * an 
enbraoed our Obſervation. ' For as theſe could N 12 
6 : C 5 0 
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fallen under our Cognisance, but by the Rela- wist #, 
tions of ſuch as had ſufficient Opportunities of Fal Dk 
being informed; it is hence apparent, that all ou. 
Knowledge of this Kind, is wholly founded upon the Con- 
veyance of 'Teftimony. But now, altho' this in many Caſes 
is a ſufficient Ground of Aﬀent, ſo as to produce a ready Be- 
lef in the Mind, yet is it liable to ſtill greater Ohjections, 
than even the Reports of Experience. Our Senſes, it is true, 
on ſome Occaſions deceive us, and therefore they may poſh» 
bly on others. But this bare Poſhbility creates little or no 
Diſtruſt ; becauſe there are fixed Rules of judging, when 
they operate according to Nature, and when are per- 
verted or given up to Caprice. It is otherwiſe in Matters of 
mere human Teflimony. For there, beſides the Suppoſition 
that the Perſons themſelves may have been deceived, there is 
2 farther Poſſibility, that they may have conſpired to impoſe 
upon others by a falſe Relation. This Conſideration has the 
greater Weight, as we frequently meet with ſuch Inſtances 
of Dilingenuity among Men, and know it to be their Inte- 
reſt in ſome particular Caſes, to diſſemble and miſrepreſent 
the Truth. It would nevertheleſs be the Height of Folly, to 
reject all human Teſtimony without Diſtinction, becauſe of 
this bare Poſſibility. Who can doubt whether there ever 
were in the World ſuch Conquerors as Alexander and Julius 
Ceſar? There is no abſolute Contradiction indeed in uppo- 
ing, that Hiſtorians may have conſpired to deceive us. Bug 
ſuch an univerſal Concurrence to a Falſhood, without one 
contradicting Voice, is ſo extremely improbable, and ſo very 
unlike what uſually happens in the World, that a wiſe Man 
could as ſoon perſuade himſelf to believe the groſſeſt Abſur- 
"WW Gty, as to admit of a Suppoſition ſo remote fiom every Ap- 
pearance of Truth. Hence the Facts of Hiſtory, when well 
atteſted, are readily embraced by the Mind ; and tho' the 
Lvidence attending them be not ſuch, as produces a neceſſary | 
and infallible Aſſurance, it is yet abundantly ſufficient to ju- | 
your Belief, and leave thoſe without Excuſe, who upon | 
Wc bare Ground of Posh bility, are for rejecting entirely the 4 
dnveyance. of Teſtimony, __ 1 
IV. Uros the whole then it appears, that ab- f 
ute Certainty, ſuch as is attended with una- — — — | 
idable Aﬀent, and excludes all Poſſibility of be- Tus of 4 | 
ig deceived, is to be found only in the Contem- Daus | 
pation of our own Ideas. In Man of Expe- wie * | 
ence and Teſtimony, Men we fee may frame 5 ve | 
AMences for Suſpicion and Diſtruſt : but in that gf our {car 
at of Knowledge which regards che Relations | 


13 
ile 


But that we may ſee more diſtinctly wherein the Difference 
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of our Ideas, none fuch can have Place. For as all theſe ſe- 
veral Relations are either immediately diſcerned by the Mind, 
or traced. by means. of intermediate Ideas, where Self-Evi- 
dence is ſuppoſed to accompany every Step of the Procedure, 
it is abſolutely impoſſible for a Man to perſuade himſelf that 
that is not, which he plainly and neceſſarily perceives to be. 
Now it is to Knowledge attended with this laſt Kind of Evi- 
dence alone, that in Strictneſs and Propriety of Speech we 
attribute the Name of Science. For Science implies Perception 
and Diſcernment, what we ourſelves ſee and cannot avoid 
ſeeing ; and therefore has place only in Matters of abſolute 
Certainty, where the Truths advanced are either intuitive 
Propoſitions, or deduced from them in a Way of ſtridt De- 
monſtration. And as this Kind of Certainty is no where to 
be found, but in inveſtigating the Relations of our Ideas; 
hence it is plain, that Science, properly ſpeaking, regards 
wholly the firſt Branch of human Knowledge ; that which 
we have ſaid is derived from a Contemplation of the Ideas in 
our own Minds. | 
; V. Bur here I expect it will be aſked, if S- 
4 _ ence and Demonſtration belong, only to the Conſ- 
hey ol deration of our own Ideas, what Kind of Know- 
of Objeths we ledge is it that we have relating to Bodies, their 
OW. Powers, Properties, and Operations one upon ano- 
ther? To this I anſwer, that we have already 
diſtinguiſhed it by the Name of Natura! or Experimental 


between Scientifical and Natural Knowledge lies, it may not e i 
be improper to add the following Obſervations. When vt 
caſt our Eyes towards the Sun, we immediately conclude, WR 
that there exiſts an Object without us, correſponding to the e, 
Idea in our Minds. We arc however to take Notice, that =I h 
this Concluſion does not ariſe. from any neceſſary and ui, 
avoidable Connection diſcerned, between the Appearance © 
the Idea in the Mind, and the real Exiſtence of the Obj© 
without us. We all know by Experience, that Ideas may i 
excited, and that too by a ſeeming Operation of Obje&® 
upon our Senſes, when there are in Fact no ſuch OY 
exiſting; as in Dreams, and the Deliriums of a Fete 
Upon what then is the before-mentioned Concluſion pte, 
perly grounded? Why evidently upon this: that #5 $ 
are ſatisfied our Organs operate duely, and know that eve 
Effect muſt have a Cauſe, nothing is more natural than 4 
ſuppoſe, that where an Idea is excited in the Mind, f 
Object exiſts correſponding to the Idea, which is the C9 


2 
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of that Appearance. But as this Concluſion, by what we 
have ſeen, is not neceſſary and unavoidable, hence there is no 
{ntuition in the Caſe, but merely a probable Conjecture, or 
reaſonable Preſumption, grounded upon an intuitive Truth. 
VI. AGAIN, when a Piece of Gold is diſſolv- 
el in Aqua Regia, we (ee indeed and own the e Cre 
Effect produced, but cannot be ſaid in Strictneſs e, 
ad Propriety of Speech, to have any Perception edge confined 
or Diſcernment of it. The Reaſon is, becauſe wake fob 
being unacquainted with the intimate Nature „ wv... 
both of Aqua Regia and Gold, we cannot from tice. 
the Ideas of them in our Minds deduce, why 
the one muſt operate upon the other in that particular Man- 
ner. Hence it is, that our Knowledge of the Facts and 
Operations of Nature, extends not with Certainty beyond the 
preſent Inſtance, or what falls under our immediate Notice; 
ſo that in all our Reſearches relating to them, we muſt ever 
proceed in the Way of Trial and Experiment, there being 
ere no general or univerſal Truths, whereon to found Sci- 
ntifical Deductions. Becauſe the Solution of Gold in Aque 
Ria holds in one Experiment, we. cannot thence infallibly 
onclude that it will hold in another. For not knowing up- 
bn. what it is in either of theſe Bodies, that the Effect here 
mentioned depends, we have no abſolute Certainty in any 
ew Experiment we propoſe to make, that the Objects to 
de applied one to another, have that preciſe Texture and 
onſtitution, from which this Solution reſults. Chemiſts 
now by Expcrience, that Bodies which go by the ſame 
ame, and have the ſame outward Appearance, are not al- 
ys however exactly alike in their Powers and Operations. 
f vain do they often ſearch for thoſe Properties in one Piece 
N Antimony, which on former Occafions they may have 
bund in another; and by this means, to their no ſmall 
Mortification, find themſelves frequently diſappointed, in 
ery coſtly and promiſing Experiments. Nor have we — 
ppreſs and poſitive Aſſurance, that the very Bodies wi 
bich we have formerly made Experiments, continue ſo ex- 
aly the ſame, as to afford the like Appearances in any ſuc- 
gp Trial. A thouſand Changes happen every Moment 
the natural World, without our having the leaſt Know-. 
Age or Perception of them. An Alteration in our Atmoſ- 
ere, the Approach or Receſs of the Sun, his Declination 
wards the North or South, not only vary the outward Face 
Things, but occaſion many Changes in the human Con- 
Wton itſelf, which we yet perceive not when they bap- 


pen; 
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pen, nor ſhould ever be ſenſible of, but by the Effects and it 
Conſequences reſulting from them. And whether Alteration nd 
analogous to theſe, may not ſometimes be produced in th 

Frame and Texture of many of thoſe Bodies that ſurroun! mh 
us, is what we cannot with Certainty determine. Hence th 
from an Experiment's ſucceeding in one Inſtance, we cannot ou 
infallibly argue that it will ſucceed in another, even with the Ha 
fame Body. The Thing may indeed be probable, and thit int 
in the higheſt Degree; but as there is ſtill a Poffibility tha WF tha 
ſome Change may have happened to the Body, unknown w- = V 
us, there can be no adſolute Certainty in the Cale. ada 


VII. Hap we ſuch an intimate Acquaintanc: duc 

What Kind wich the Structure both of Aqua Regia and God, Vip 
Body edge of as to be able thence to diſcern, why the one b fucl 
2 operates upon the other as to occaſion its Diſo- WF toll 
eme of Sci- lution, inſomuch that from the Ideas of then leav 
in our own Minds we could clearly deduce, tin ſuch 

Bodies of ſuch a Make applied one to another, muſt nece. Hab 
farily produce the Effect here mentioned; our Knowle: WW our 
would then be Scientifical, and ſtand upon the Foundation ing 
either of Intuition or Demon/tration, according as the Fe. G 
ception was immediate, or attained by means of intervening Four 
Ideas. In this Caſe therefore, having two ſtandard Idea u mean 
our Minds, whoſe Relations we perfectly well know; her. P<rtic 
ever we found Objects conformable to theſe Ideas, we cou Natu 
then pronounce with Certainty, that the Application of then Micr 
one to another would be attended with the above Effect: b. Chem 


ence, 


cauſe whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably ſo alſo in wo Efes 
Reality of Things, where Things exiſt anſwerable to the men 
Ideas. If it be true in Idea, that a Parallelogram is the doube Inven; 
of a Triangle, ftanding upon the ſame Baſe, and between able tc 
ſame Parallels; the ſame will be true of every real Trang tural | 
and Parallelogram, that exiſt with the Conditions here me the Pc 
tioned. We are likewiſe to obſerve, that the Changes ſſh Gun-p 
which Bodies are daily liable, could produce no Confuſion d Conkid, 
Perplexity in natural Knowledge, did it ſtand upon the Fou ment: 
dation here mentioned. For in ſuch a Caſe, the Powers ned, 
Properties of Objects being deduced from the Ideas of i *hools 
in our own Minds, would no otherwiſe be applicd to Tlic Qualiti 
—_ exiſting, than as theſe Things were found er fect i Withou: 
onformable to our Ideas. When therefore an Alter becauſe 
happened in any Body, as it would by this means differ af whic 
that ftandard Idea, whence its former Properties were e grou; 
to flow, we muſt of Courſe be ſenſible, that ſome fut Petent 


Change would follow in the Properties themſelves, and d 
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its Powers and Operations in regard of other Bodies, would 


not be in all reſpects the ſame. 


VIII. Bur what is ftill more remarkable, we 
ſhould upon this Suppoſition be able to determine Experience the 


the mutual Action and Influence of Bodies, with- ny na 


out having Recourſe to Trial or Experiment. K£n:wledge, 


Had we for Inſtance a perfect Knowledge of the 


intimate Nature and Compoſition of an animal Body, and of 


chat particular Poiſon that is infuſed into it by the Bite of 


a Viper, ſo as clearly and diſtinctly to diſcern how they are 
adapted one to another; we might thence ſcientifically de- 
duce, without the Help of Experiments, that the Bite of a 
Viper would fo unhinge the human Fabrick, and produce 
ſuch Ferments and Combuſtions in it, as muſt neceſſarily be 
followed by a total Extinction of all the vital Functions, and 
leave. that admirable Machine a meer lifeleſs Lump. But as 
ſuch perfect and adequate Ideas of Objects, and their mutual 


Habitudes one to another, are plainly beyond the Reach of 


our preſent Faculties, it were vain for us to think of improv- 
ing natural Knowledge, by abſtract Reaſoning or ſcientifi- 
cal Deductions. Experience is here the true and proper 
Foundation of our — nor can we by any other 
means arrive at a Diſcovery, of the ſeveral Powers and Pro- 
perties of Bodies. How long might a Man contemplate the 
Nature of Hemlock, examine the Structure of its Parts in a 
Microſcope, and torture and analyſe it by all the Proceſſes of 
Chemiſtry, before he could pronounce with Certainty the 
Eftect it will have upon a human Body? One ſingle Expe- 
nment lays that open in an Inſtant, which all the Wit and 
Invention of Men would never of themſelves have been 
able to trace. The (ame holds in all the other Parts of na- 
tural Philoſophy. Our Diſcoveries relating to Electricity, 
the Powers and Properties of the Load-ſtone, the Force of 
Gun-powder, c. were not gained by Reaſoning, or the 
Lonfideration of our abſtract Ideas, but by means of Expe- 
iments made with the Bodies themſelves. Hence it hap- 
pened, that while the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle prevailed in the 
Xhools, which dealt much in Metapbylical Notions, occult 
Qualities, Sympathies, Antipathies, and ſuch like Words 
without Meaning ; the Knowledge of Nature was.at a ſtand: 
becauſe Men pretended to argue abſtractedly about Things, 
of which they had no perfect and adequate Ideas, whereon 
0 ground ſuch a Method of -Reaſoniag. But now in the 
pielent Age, that we have returned to the Way of Trial 
ad Experiment, which is indeed the only true Foundation 
0 
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of natural Philoſophy ; great Advances have already been 
made, and the Proſpect of ſtill greater lies before us. 
| IX. Axp thus at length we may ſufficiently 
Difference be. underſtand, wherein the proper Difference lies, 
3 between ſcientifical and natural Knowledge. It 
rural Ku- Matters of Science we argue from the Ideas in 
ledge. our own Minds, and the Connections and Rel: 
tions they have one to another. And as when 
theſe Relations are ſet clearly and -_ before us, we can- 
not avoid perceiving and owning them, hence all the Truths 
of this Claſs produce abſolute Certainty in the Mind, and 
are attended with a neceſſary and unavoidable Aſſent. It i 
otherwiſe in the Caſe of natural Knowledge. Intuition and 
inward Perception have here no Place. We diſcern not the 
Powers and Properties of thoſe Objects that ſurround us, by 
any View and 1 of the Ideas of them one with + 
nother, but merely by Experience, and the Impreſſions they 
make on the Senſes. But now the Reports of Senſe happen- 
ing in ſome Inſtances to deceive us, we have no infallible 
Aſſurance that they may not in others; which weakens not e, . 
a little the Evidence attending this Kind of Knowledge, and Wi 
leaves room for Suſpicion and Diſtruſt. Nay, what is ye 
more conſiderable, as we have no perfect and adequate Iden 
of Bodies, repreſenting their inward Conſtitution, 08 
laying open the Foundation upon which their Qualities de- 
pend, we can form no univerſal Propoſitions about them, 25 
plicable with Certainty in all particular Inſtances. Fire, we 
ſay, diſſolves Metals. This tho' expreſſed indefinitely, » 
however only a particular Truth, nor can be extended with 
abſolute Aſſurance, beyond the ſeveral Trials made. The 


everths 


Reaſon is, that _— ignorant of the inward Frame ey, 4; 
Compoſition both of Fite and Metals; when Objects are dme 
fered to us under that Name, we have therefore no poſitive Wd Pur 
Certainty, that they are of the very Make and Texture XI. 4 
quiſite to the Succeſs of the 4 — The Thing e, tha 
indeed be probable in the higheſt Degree, but for want of 7 
Standard and ſettled Ideas, we can never arrive at a clear u eſtablit 
abſolute Perception in the Caſe. . N upon 

X. As nevertheleſs it is certain, that mu [), 
The Mamer general Concluſions in natural Philoſophy, ng n 
4 — embraced without Doubt or Heſitation, 1: 5. 
Kzew.adge, that we form moſt of the Schemes and Pura Ex per: 


Mates a 
we; h 
L the whi 
Fol, II. 


of Life upon that Foundation; it will natua# 
be aſked here, how come we by this Aſſurance ? I anſv 
not ſcientifically, and in the Way of ſtrict Demonſtrati 
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but by Analogy, and an Induction of Experiments. We diitin- 
ouiſh Fire, for Inſtance, by ſuch of its Qualities, as lye more 
immediately open to the Notice of they Senſes; among which 
Light and Heat are the moſt conſiderable. Examining ſti)! 
farther into its Nature, we find it likewiſe poſſeſſed of the 
Power of diſſolving Metals. But this new Property, not hav- 
ing any neceſſary Connection that we can trace, with thoſe 
other Qualitics by which Fire is diſtinguiſhed, we cannot there- 
fore argue with Certainty, that where- ever Light and Heat &c. 
are, the Power of diſſolving Metals co-exiſts with them. Tis 
not till after we have tried the Thing in a Variety of Experi- 
ments, and found it always to hold, that we begin to preſume 
there may be really ſome ſuch Connection, tho' our Views are 
too ſhort and imperfect to diſcover it. Hence we are led to 
frame a general Concluſion, arguing from what has already 
hazpened, to what will happen again in the like Caſes ; inſo- 
nuch that where we meet with all the other Properties of Fire 
In any Body, we have not the leaſt Doubt, but that upon 
Irial, the Power above-mentioned will be found to belong to 
t alſo. This is called Reaſoning by Analogy ; and it is, as we 
ee, founded entirely upon Induction, and Experiments made 
ath particular Objects: the more preciſe and accurate our 
deas of theſe Objects are, and the greater the Variety of Ex- 
enments upon which we build our Reaſoning, the more cer- 
un and undoubted will the Concluſions be. Lis in this 
lanner we arrive at all the general Truths of natural Know- 
age: as that the Bite of certain Animals is mortal; that a 
eedle touched by a Load-ftone points to the North; that 
mvity belongs univerſally to all Bodies; and innumerable 
tiers, which tho' not capable of ſtrict Demonſtration, are 
evertheleſs as readily embraced upon the Foundatian of Ana- 
oy, as the moſt obvious and intuitive Judgments; nay and 
come fixed and teddy Principles of Action, in all the Aims | 
6 Purſuits of Life. 
| l. AND here again it is particularly remark- . ee gi. 
le, that having aſcertained the general Proper- enrifca! Rea. 
of Things by Analogy, if we proceed next /"" my be 
ellabliſh theſe as Poſlulara in Philoſophy, we 3; 
i upon this Foundation build ſttict and Mathe- 
ical Demonſtrations, and thereby introduce ſcientrfical Rea- 
ng into natural Knowledge. In this manner Sir {/agc, 
tn, having determined the Laws of Gravity by a Vaiicty 
xperuments, and laying it down as a Principle, that it 
mates according to thoſe Laws thro' the whole Syſtem of 
we; has thence in a Way of ſtrict Demonſtration, dedu- 


"the whole Theory of the heavenly Motions, - Fot granting 
Fel, I. N ; once 
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once this Poſtulatum, that Gravity belongs univerſally to 4 
Bodies, and that it acts according to their ſolid Content, ce. 
creaſing with the Diſtance in a given Ratio; what Sir [a 
has determined in regard to the Planetary Motions, follow 
from the bare Conſideration of our own Ideas; that is, nect. 
ſarily and ſcientifically, Thus likewiſe in Optichs, if we ly 
it down as a Principle, that Light is propagated on all Sidg 
in right Lines, and that the Rays of it are reflected and te. 
fracted, according to certain fixed invariable Laws, all whic 
is known to be true by Experience; we can, upon this Fou. 
dation, eſtabliſh Mathematically the Theory of Viſion. The 
ſame happens in MMechanicks, Hydroſtaticks, Pneumatichs, &. 
where from Poſtulata aſcertained by Experience, the whit 
Theory relating to theſe Branches of Knowledge, follows i 
a Way of ftrict Demonſtration. And this I take to be the 
Reaſon, why many Parts of natural Philoſophy, are honour 
with the Name of Sciences. Not that they are ultimatch 
founded upon Intuition; but that the ſeveral Principles pe 
liar to them, being aſſumed upon the Foundation of Exe 
rience, the Theory deduced from theſe Principles, is eſtablil 
ed by ſctentifical Reaſoning. 
; XII. Cour p we indeed diſcern any neceſin 
Ter i Ex. Connection, between Gravity and the known 
1 be ſential Qualitities of Matter, inſomuch that i 
Greund of wr Was inſeparable from the very Idea of it; tt 
Aen. whole Theory of the Planetary Motions, woll 
3 then be ſtrictly and properly ſcientifical. Fot ſe 
ing from the Notion of Gravity, we can demonſtrativehy & 
termine the Laws, that Bodies will obſerve in their Reyol 
tions, in any known Circumſtances ; if the Circumſtances 
lating to any Syſtem of Bodies can be traced, and Gravity 
ſuppoſed eſſential to them, we can then, from the bare Col 
deration of our oon Ideas, deduce all their Motions 4 
Phenomena. Now this is preciſely what Sir Iſaac has donei 
regard to our Planetary Syſtem. He has determined the G 
cumſtances of the Bodies that compoſe it, in reſpect of! 
tuation, Diſtance, Magnituee, Sc. all which being ſuppoſe 
if they are eſſentially actuated by Gravity, their ſeveral k 
volutions and Appearances muſt be equally eſſential. But 
the Principle of Gravitation cannot be accounted for by 
known Qualitics of Matter, neither can this Theory be imm 
diately deduced from the Idea of Body; and therefore, 8 
our Reaſoning in this Part of Philoſophy be truly ſcientibs 
yet as the Principle upon which that Keafoning is ground 
is derived from Experience, the Theory itſelf muſt neech 


timately reſt upon the ſame Foundation, And thus _ | 
| | 1 Dot 


atteſte 
ume. 
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Doctrine of the Planetary Motions, tho' ſeemingly eſtabliſn- 
ed by Mathematical falls yet in Strictneſs and 
Propriety of Speech, under the Head of Natural Knowledge. 
For in this preciſely conſiſts the Difference between Science, 
and what we call the Philoſophy of Nature; that the one is 
grounded ultimately on Intuition, the other on Experience. As 
the Obſervation here made, holds alike in all the other Bran- 
ches of natural Philoſophy, into which ſcientiſical Reaſoning 
has been introduced ; it is hence apparent, that they are not 
Stiences in the ſtrict and proper Senſe of the Word, but onl 
by a certain Latitude of Exprefſion, common enough in al 
Languages. What we have therefore ſaid above, relating to 
the Impoſſibility of improving natural Knowledge by ſcientifical 
Deductions, is not contradicted by any thing advanced in this 
dection. We there meant Deductions grounded ultimately on 
Intuition, and derived from a Conſideration of the abſtract I- 
deas of Objects in our own Minds ; not ſuch as flow from 
Pijtulata aſſumed upon the Foundation of Experience. For theſe 
aft, as we have already obſerved, are not truly and properly 
ſcientifical, but have — that Name, merely on account 
of the Way of Reaſoning, in which they are collected from 
the faid Poftulata. 
XIII. IF then abſolute and infallible Certain- 
ty is not to be obtained in Natural Knowledge, e Manner 
much leſs can we expect it in Hiſtorical. For 12 
here Teſtimony is the only Ground of Aſſent, Neude. 
d therefore the Poſſibility of our being deceiv- 
d, is {till greater than in the Caſe of Experience. Not only 
e who reports the Fact may himſelf have formed a wrong 
udzment ; but could we even get over this Scruple, there 
$ ſtill Room to ſuſpect, that he may aim at impoſing upon us 
Va falſe Narration. In this Caſe therefore it is plain, there 
in be no Intuition or inward Perception of Truth, no ſtrict 
1nd abſolute Demonſtration, and conſequently no Science. 
ere is however a Way of Reaſoning even here, that begets 
n entire Acquieſcence, and leads us to embrace without wa- 
eng, the Facts and Reports of Hiſtory. If for inſtance it 
ppears, that the Hiſtorian was a Man of Veracity; if he 
a competent Judge of what he relates; if be had ſuffi- 
ent Opportunitics of being informed ; it the Book that bears 
Name was really writ by him; if it has been handed down 
us uncorrupted ; in fine, if what he relates is probable in 
Uf, falls in naturally with the other Events of that Age, and 
atteſted by contemporary Writers. By theſe and ſuch like 
Suments, founded — on Criticiſm, partly on probable 
ecture, we judge of paſt np and though they 
2 ar” 
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are not capable o ſcientiſical Proof, yet in many Caſes we 
arrive at an undo ubted Afﬀurance cf them. For as it is 
abſurd to demand Mathematical Demonſtration in Matters 
of Fact, becauſe they admit not of that Kind of Evidence; 
it is no leſs ſo to doubt of their Reality, when they are proy- 
ed by the beſt 1 N their Nature and Quality will bear, 

XIV. Arp thus we ſee, in the ſcveral Divi- 
3 ſions of human Knowledge, both what is the 
c * 


cBied from Ground of Judging, and the Manner of Reaſon— 


Marrers of ing, peculiar to each. In Scientifical Knowledge, by 
Science, which regards wholly the abſtract Ideas of the Pc 

Mind, and thoſe Relations and Connections they ca; 
have one with another; our Judgments are grounded on I- the 
tuition, and the Manner of Reafoning is by Demon}tratim, an) 


In Natural Knowledge, reſpecting Objects that exiſt without Pla 
us, their Powers, Properties, 450 mutual Operations; ve Arg 
judge on the Foundation of Experience, and reaſon by h. con 
duc lion and Analogy. Laſtly, in Hiſtorical Knowledge, which Wi ſtrat 
is chiefly converſant about paſt Facts and Tranſactions ; T- The 
flimany is the Ground of Judgment, and the Way of Ra- Ag. 
foning is by Criticiſm and probable Conjecture. And now | WF whe! 
think we are able effectually to overthrow, that abſurd Rind dent 
of Scepticiſin maintained by ſome of the Ancients, which if £vide 
brings all Propoſitions upon a Level, and repreſents them # beliey 


equally uncertain. What gave the firſt Riſe to this Doctrine ¶ Vere, 
was, the Caprice of certain Philoſophers, who obſerving thut trat io 
the Reports of Senſe and Teſtimony were in ſome [nſtances ¶ cptio 
deceitful, took thence Occaſion to ſuppoſe that they mig o be 
be ſo likewiſe in others, and thereupon eſtabliſhed it as a PHH bers be 
ciple, that we ought to doubt of every thing. But even with on it, 
reſpect to this Doubting we are to obſerve, that it can Heß. 
fact extend no farther than to Matters of Experience ect up 
Teſtimony, being totally and neceſfarily excluded from Sc earneſt 
ztifical Knowledge. When Ideas make their Appearance | heir Ce 


the Underſtanding, it is impoſſible for us to doubt of the 
being there. And when the Relations of any of our Ideas a 
clearly and diſtinctly diſcerned by the Mind, either immed 
ately, which is Intuition, or by means of intervening ldes 
which is Demon/tration; it would be in vain for us to end 


vour to perſuade ourſelves that that is not, which we plat,” Fear 
Iy and unavoidably perceive to be. In this Caſe therefore" Arons 6 
cannot with-hold our Aſſent; Truth forces its Way ove! cruples, 


Oppoſition, and breaks in with ſo much Light upon rene 


Mind, as to et abſolute and infallible Certainty. ports of 
NE 95 V. IxpRED in Natural and Hiſtorical Ke upon 
edaitred with ledge Scepticiſm may have Place; becauſe, eng 
Caution in have ſaid, there is a PoMbility of our being the Ca, 
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ceived. But then it is to be obſerved, that a bare Matters “, | 
Poſſibility is a very weak Ground, whereon to and T-fimany, | 
bottom any Philoſophical Tenet. It is poſſible | 
that Great-Britain may be ſwallowed up by the Sea before 
to-morrow ; but I believe no Man is on this Account in- 
clined to think that it will be ſo. It is poſſible the whole 
human Race may be extinguiſhed the next Inſtant ; yet this 
Poſſibility creates no Apprehenſion that the Thing itſelf will 
really happen. In a Word, we ought to judge of Things 
by the Proofs brought to ſupport them, not by bare abſtract 
Poſſibilities; and when we have all the Evidence they are 
capable of, that alone is ſufficient to convince, tho* perhaps 
the contrary cannot be ſhewn to imply a Contradiction. Will 
any wiſe and conſiderate Man doubt, whether there be ſuch a 
Place as America, becauſe he cannot prove by any neceſſary 
Argument, that it is abſolutely impoſſible all the Relations 
concerning it ſhould be falſe ? Strict and rigorous Demon- 
ſtrations belong not to Hiſtory, or the Philoſophy of Nature. 
The Way of Reaſoning in theſe Branches of Knowledge is by 
Arguments drawn from Experience and Teſtimony. And 
when the Truth of any Propoſition is in this Manner ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertained, infomuch that it appears with all the 
Evidence it is capable of, and we have as great Reaſon to 
believe that it is, as we could poſſibly have ſuppoſing it 
were, is not this upon the Matter as ſatisfactory as a Demon- 
ſtration ? It muſt be owned indeed, there is no inward Per- 
ception in the Caſe, and therefore our Aſſent cannot be ſaid 
to be neceſſary and unavoidable, Men may in theſe Mat- 
ters be Sceptic&s if they pleaſe ; and if they are reſolved up- 
on it, it is in vain to contend with Obſtinacy and Perverſe- 
neſs. I cannot however but obſerve, that if they will really 
at up to their own Principles, and treat all Things in good 
earneſt as uncertain, that admit not of ſtrict ſcientifical Proof; 
heir Conduct muſt be the very Madneſs of Folly. No Man 
an demonſtrate Mathematically, that Poiſon has not been 
onveyed into his Meat or Drink. And if he will be 6 
ry cautious as not to taſte of either, till he has reached 
is Degree of Certainty, I know no other Remedy for 
im, but that in great Gravity and Wiſdom. he muſt die 
ar Fear of Death. The Truth of it is, the moſt zealous 
trons of Sceptici/m, after all their pretended Doubts and 
Kruples, find it yet convenient to behave in the* ſeveral * 
Pccurrences of Life, as if they gave entire Credit to the 
*ports of Senſe and Teſtimony. They will no more ven- 
Colm upon a Doſe of Arſenic, or ruſh into the midft of 
„ owing Furnace, than if they verily believed Death would 
sc Cenſequence. _ though ia this it mult be —_ 
3 
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ed they act diſcreetly, yet have we hence at the ſame time 
a very convincing Argument of the Abſurdity of thoſe No- 
tions they affect to entertain. In reality, can any thing be 
more ridiculous, than to give into a Scheme of Thinking, 
which we find ourſelves neceſſitated to contradict in almoſt 
every Occurrence of Life? Opinions are not to be taken 
up out of Caprice and Fancy, but to ſerve as Principles of 
Action, and ſtanding Rules of Behaviour. When they an- 
ſwer not this main Purpoſe, they are unavailing and fruitleſs, 
and an obſtinate Adherence to them, in ſpite of the repeated 
Admonitions of Experience, juſtly deſerves to be branded for 
Folly. We ſhall not therefore attempt to multiply Arguments 
in a Matter ſo obvious, it ſufficiently anſwering our preſent 
Purpoſe to have ſhown ; that Doubting and Uncertainty hare or 
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no Place in ſcientifical Knowledge, and that even in Mat el 
ters of Hiſtory, and the Facts of Nature, an undiſtinguiſhing Xi1 
dcepticiſm would be in the higheſt Degree abſurd. is 


VI. BuT here perhaps it will be aſked: Co 
Science afpli= Why all this mighty Noife about Science, when Wi Ca 
cable to the 4 . 

Concerns of EVEN according to the preſent Account, it ſeems alet 
human Life, to be fo very capricious and arbitrary a Thing? Co, 

For ſeeing it is wholly confined to the Conſider Wi and 
tion of our Ideas, and we are at liberty to frame and combine Wi the 
thoſe Ideas at Pleaſure ; this indeed opens a Way to Caltics cer. 
in the Air of our own building, to many chimerical and * 
fanciful Syſtems, which Men of warm and lively Imaginatioꝶ a 1 
Jove to entertain themſelves with ; but promiſes little of that Bout 


Knowledge which is worth a wiſe Man's Regard, and reſpech Imp: 
the great Ends and Purpoſes of Life. Whete is the Adva- rema 
tage of barely contemplating our Ideas, and tracing their {e- pecul 
veral Habitudes and Relations, when it is in truth the R. ſome 
lity of Things that we are chiefly concerned to know, 2 Cony 
thoſe Reſpects they bear to us and one another? To this! ally ; 
anſwer: that if indeed our Ideas no way regarded Thin sud; 
themſelves, the Knowledge acquired by their means would tions | 
of very little Conſequence to human Life. But fince, 3 VWittaini 
have already obſerved, whatever is true in Idca, is unav0"0F's that 
ably ſo alſo in the Reality of Things, where 'I bings ef the 
anſwerable to theſe Ideas; it is apparent, that by copying o widab 


Ideas with Care from the real Objects of Nature, aud fta auſt 
them in a Conformity to thoſe Conjunctures and Citcu tte Ide 

ces in which we are moſt likely to be concerned, à 2 
is laid open to Diſcoveries of the greateſt Importance! 
Mankind. For in this Caſe, our ſeveral Reaſonings and C- 
cluſions, holding no leſs of the Objects themſelves, that“ 
the Ideas by which they are repreſented, may be thercfocg 
plied with Certainty to theſe Objects, as oſten as they 


der o 
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under our Notice. Thus Mathematicians, having formed to 
themſelves Ideas of Cones, Cylinders, Spheres, Priſms, &c. 
variouſly compare them together, examine their ſeveral Pro- 
ies, and lay down Rules 05 which to calculate their re- 
tive Bulk and Dimenſions. But now as Bodies anſwering 
in Figure to theſe Ideas, come frequently under our Obſer- 
vation, we have by this means an Opportunity of applying 
Mathematical Knowledge to the common Concerns of Life; 
and by determining preciſely the Quantity of . Extenſion in 
each Body, can the better judge, how far they will anſwer 
the Purpoſes we have in View. The ſame thing happens in 
Politicks and Morality. If we form to ourſelves Ideas of ſuch 
Communities, Connections, Actions, and Conjunctures, as do 
or may ſubſiſt among Mankind; all our Reaſonings and Con- 
cluſions will then reſpect real Life, and ſerve as ſteddy Ma- 
xims of Behaviour in the ſeveral Circumſtances: to which it 
s liable. It is not therefore enough that we ſet about the 
Conſideration of any Ideas at random; we muſt farther take 
Care that thoſe Ideas truly regard Things themſelves : for 
although Knowledge is always certain when derived from the 
Contemplation of our own Ideas, yet is it then only uſeful 
and worthy our Regard, when it - reſpects Ideas taken from 
the real Objects of Nature, and ſtrictly related to the Con- 
cerns of human Life. | 
XVII. HavinG thus ſhown that there is ſuch 
a Thing as Science, fixed and aſcertained the D. _— 
Bounds of it, and explained its great Uſe and — 1 
Importance in the Affairs of Mankind; it now certaining cur 
remains that we lay down the Rules of Method . 
peculiar to this Branch of Knowledge, and give 
ſome Account of the Manner, in which that Certainty and 
Conviction which are inſeparable from it, may be moſt natu- 
ally and effectually produced. Science, as we have ſaid, re- 
zuds wholly the abſtract Ideas of the Mind, and the Rela- 
tions they have one to another. The great Secret therefore of 
utaining it lies, in ſo managing and conducting our 3 
* that theſe ſeveral Relations may be laid open to the View 
of the Underſtanding, and become the neceſſary and una- 
widable Objects of our Perception. In order to this we 
muſt make it our firſt Care, diſtinctly to frame and ſettle 
the Ideas, about which our Enquiries are to be employed. 
For as the Relations ſubſiſting between them can no other: 
vile be diſcerned, than by comparing them one with another ; 
ind as this Compariſon neceſlarily ſuppoſes, that the Ideas 
iemſelyes are actually in the Mind, and at that very time 
nder our immediate laſpeRion ; it plainly follows, that all 
N 4 Science 
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Science muſt begin with fixing and aſcertaining thoſe Ideas, 
Now our Ideas, as has been already obſerved in the fiſt 
Book, come all very naturally within the Divition of Sigl 
and Complex. Simple Ideas are excited by actual Impreſſions 
made upon the Underſtanding ; and as they exiſt under one 
uniform Appearance, without Variety or Compoſition, are in 
no Danger of being miſtaken, or confounded one with ano- 
ther. It is otherwiſe in our Complex Conceptions. For theſe 
conſiſting of many ſimple Ideas joined together, great Care 
muſt be taken, that we acquaint ourſelves with the true Num- 
ber combined, and the Order and Manner of their Connec- 
tion. By this means alone are theſe our more intricate No- 
tices kept diſtint and invariable, inſomuch that in all our 
ſeveral Views of them, they ever have the ſame Appearance, 
and exhibit the ſame Habitudes and Reſpects. Here there- 
fore properly ſpeaking, the Art of Knowledge begins. For 
although we find it eaſy enough to bound and ſettle our Ide, 
where they conſiſt of but a few ſimple Perceptions; yet whe 
they grow to be very complicated, it often requires great Ad- 
dreſs and Management, to throw them into ſuch Views, 
may prevent that Confuſion which is apt to ariſc, from tie 
Joint Conſideration of a Multiplicity of differcat Object, 
ence that Gradation in the Compoſition of our Ideas, which 
we have explained at large in the laſt Chapter of the fich 
Book. For as they are by this means formed into different 
Orders, and theſe Orders ariſe continually one out of anv- 
ther; the Underſtanding, by taking them in a juſt Succeſſion, 
gradually mounts to the higheſt Conceptions, and can at any 
time with incredible Eaſe and Expedition, bring all their Parts 
diſtinctly into View. To know therefore the full Value of 
this Contrivance, we muſt attentively conſider the ſtrict Con. 
nection that obtains, between the ſeveral Claſſes of our Per- 
ceptions, when diſpoſed in ſuch a Series. Every ſuccecdin! 
Order is formed out of thoſe Combinations that conltitute 
the Rank next below it. And as in advancing from one De 
Nee to another, we are always to proportion the Number 0 
otices united, to the Streogth and Capacity of the Mind; 

it is apparent that by ſuch a Procedure, the Ideas will be 
thoroughly aſcertained in every Step, and however large 21 
bulky, lie yet fairly within our Graſp. This obvioully «© 
counts for that wonderful Clearneſs of Apprehenſion, Which 
we often experience within ourſelves, even in regard to the 
moſt complicated Conceptions. For though the ultitude Of 
Parts in many Cafes, be great I may ſay beyond Belief ; '* 
as they have been all previouſly formed into ſeparate Ci 
ſes, and the Claſles themſelves dilinetiy ſettled in = oY 
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ſtanding; we find it eaſy by ſuch a Series of Stepe, to riſe to 


any Idea how complex foever, and with a fingle Glance of 


Thought embrace it in its full Extent. 

XVIII. Bur it is not enough that we barely 
form Ideas in our own Minds: We muſt alſo Aden 
contrive a Way to render them fiable and per- 3 
manent, that when they diſappear upon calling Dfnitions, 
off our Attention, we may know how to retrieve 
them again with Certainty. This is beſt done by Words and 
Deſcriptions, which ſerve not only to ſubject them to our 
own Review, but alſo to lay them open to the Perception of 
others. And indeed, as one of the main Ends of reducing 
Knowledge into the Form of a Science is, the eaſy and ad- 
vantagious Communication of Truth; it ought always to be 
our firſt Care, when we ſet about unfolding our Diſcoveries, 
to exhibit the ſeveral Conceptions to which they relate, in a 
juſt and accurate Series of Definitions. For till we have di- 
flinMly transferred our Ideas into the Underſtandings of thoſe 
to whom we addreſs ourtelves, and taught their Connection 
with the appropriated Sounds, all our Reaſonings will evi- 
dently be without Effect. If Men comprehend not the true 
Import of our Words, and are therefore led by them to bring 
wrong Ideas into Compariſon, they can never ſure ſee Con- 
nections and Habitudes, that really ſubiiſt not. But if on the 
contrary the 'I erms we uſe, excite thoſe _y Perceptions in 
others, which they denote in our own Minds; then, as the 
ſeveral Relations pointed out will lie fairly open to View, they 
muſt needs be diſcerned with great Readineſs and Eaſe, and 
lamp the Character of Certainty upon all our Deductions. 

XIX. Tuus we ſee, that the Method of Science 
begins with unfolding our Ideas, and communi- The Ne of 
ating them by means of Definitions. And here pt ns 
it is of great Importance to obſerve, that there erigin:! and 
mult be in all Languages, certain Original and Ele- . 
mentar / Names, whence our Deſcriptions take . CE 
their firſt Riſe, and beyond which we cannot 
ace the Meaning and Signiacation of Sounds. For ſince 
ur very Definitions are made up of Words, if we ſuppoſe 
ot ſuch primitive and fundamental Terms, into which they 
| reſolve themſelves, and where they at laſt neceſſatily ter- 
unate, it is evident there would be no End of explaining, 
ow it is peculiar to our fimple Ideas, that they can- 
ot be originally excited by Words, but muſt always 
uke their Firſt ntrance into the Underſtanding, by the ac- 
ul Operation of Objects upon it. When therefore in a 
ics of Definitions, we arrive at the Names of theſe Ideas, 
* plain we can puſh our Deſcriptions no farther, but 


arc 
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are neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, that the Perceptions themſelves hay 
already found Admiſion into the Mind. If they have not, Defini. 
tions avail nothing; nor can they any other Way be impreſſed upon 
us, than by betaking ourſelves to the ſeveral Objects in which the 
Power of producing them reſides. Hence it appears, that the pri. 
mary Articles of Speech, into which the Whole of language may 
be ultimately reſolved, are no other than the Names of ſimple Ideas 
Theſe we ſee admit not Definitions. It is by Experience and Ob. 
ſervation that we grow acquainted with their Meaning, and furnif 


ourſelves with the Perceptions they ſerve to denote. For finding that | 
thoſe in whoſe Society we live, make Uſe of certain articulate 
Sounds, to mark the various Impreſſiipns of Objects, we too annex , 


theſe Sounds to the ſame Impreſſions, and thus come to underſtand 
the Import of their Words. This Way of Knowledge takes Place, f 


in regard to all our ample Ideas; but in many of thoſe that are C 
compiex, as they are the meer Creatures of the Underſtanding, and * 
exiſt no where out of the Mind, there are of Courſe no real Ob. = 
jects without us, whence they may be originally obtained. If there. I 
fore they could not be communicated by Deſcriptions, we ſhould be 10 
left wholly without the means of transferring them into the Minds d — 
others. But happily it ſo falls out, that all complex Conception A 
whatſoever, may be diſtinctly exhibited in Definitions. For as they oa 
are no more than different Combinations of ſimple Ideas, if theie wy 
fample Ideas have already got Admiſſion into the Underltanding, 2 


and the Names ferving to expreſs them are known; it will be eaty, 
by deſcribing the Order, Number, and peculiar Connection of tie Wi .. 
Notices combined, to raiſe in the Mind of another the complet * 
Notion reſulting from them. k 
XX. Stxcs then it is by fimple Ideas and ther . © 
A Kn:wledge Names, that we unfold all the other Conceptions of tit 8 
2 bo * Mind; it manifeſtly follows, that in handling any Sch. ry 
poſed in Fe, ject feientifically, we muſt always ſuppoſe thoſe t0 * — 
Eng any Subs Whom we addreſs ourſelves, previouſly furniſhed by — 
Jeet ſeiertifss Experience, with theſe firſt Principles and Element 0 8. mo 
61%. Knowledge. Nor is this by any means an unreaſon oh, 
able Poſtulatum : becauſe the ſimple Ideas that rel: wh 
to the Sciences, being few in Number, and coming very often u 3 [ 7 
our Way, it is hardly poſſible we ſhould be unacquainted with thc", de 8 e 
or not have frequently heard their Names in Converſe with othen . e 
What principally demands our Care is, to apply thoſe Names arig", By c 
and according to the ſtrict Uſe and Propriety of the Language up. 
which we write; *Tis ſeldom allowable to change the Signification «BP * 
Words, eſpecially thoſe by which we denote ſimple Ideas. If Bos. Dian 
ever ſuch a Liberty ſhould at any time be found neceſſary, we 17 ble. 
ſtill make ourſelves underſtood, by mentioning the Idea under "i... the 
common Name, and ſignifying its Connection with the newly-ap?7 1 
Fe Sound. Indeed it ſometimes happens, that new and undi 1. 
deas of this Kind, are to be taken under Conſideration, Which“ 
muſt therefore expreſs by Terms of our on Invention. In this Co 
as the Ideas themſelves cannot be laid open by Definitions, we * Re Cer 
to the ſeveral Objects whence they may be obtained; which thi r "P's: 


excil 


14 * 
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excites not the Perceptions immediately, yet ſufficĩently anſwers our 
| Purpoſe, by putting Men in a Way ot being furniſhed with them 
| at Pleaſure. 
XXI. Tuts Foundation being laid, the Communi- 
cation of our complex Conceptions by Definitions, be- Th; Order and 
comes both eaſy and certain. For fince the Ideas C of 
themſelyes are formed into different Orders, and theſe ,,” 3 
Orders ariſe continually one out of another; nathing 
more is required on our Part, than to obſerve a like Method and 
Gradation in our Deſcriptions. As therefore the firſt Order of our 
compound Notions, is formed immediately from ſimple Ideas ; fe 
the Terms appropriated to this Order, muſt be defined by the Names 
of theſe Ideas. And as the ſecond and all the ſacceeding Orders, 
ariſe continually out of thoſe Combinations, that conſtitute the 
Claſſes next below them; ſo the Definitions correſponding to theſe 
different Orders, gradually take in the Terms, by which the ſeve- 
al inferior Diviſions are regularly and ſucceſſively expreſſed. In 
lach a Series of Deſcriptions, it is evident at firſt Sight, that nothing 
can be obſcure and unintelligible, For as it begins with the Names 
of ſimple Ideas, whoſe Meaning is ſuppoſed to be known ; and as 
in every Order of Defnitions, ſuch Terms only occur, as have been 
previouſly explained in the preceding Diſtributions ; by advancing 
regularly from one to another, we gradually furniſh ourſelves with 
whatever is neceflary, towards a diſtin Conception of all that is 
laid before us. Nor is it a ſmall Advantage attending this Diſpoſi- 
* WY tion, that the ſeveral Ideas deſcrided are hereby excited in the Un- 
-* WT derſtanding, in the very Order and Manner in which they are framed 
by Mind, advancing uniformly from ſimple to the molt compli- 
tated Notions. Hence we ſee Siſinetly the various Dependence of 
WF Things, and being put into that very Train of Thinking, which 
leads directly to Science and Certainty, are drawn inſenſibly to in- 
U tereſt ourſelves in the Purſuit ; inſomuch that while in Fact we do 
s nore than follow a Guide and Conductor, we can yet hardly for- 
* dear fancying ourſelves engaged in the actual Exerciſe of deducing 
one Part of Knowledge from another. 
XXII. Wren we have thus fixed and aſcertained 
dur Ideas, and diſtinctly exhibited them in Definitions, Of the imme- 
ve then enter upon the important Tak, of tracing _— 
heir ſeveral Habitudes and Relations. In order to this , 4:rween 
ve ſet about comparing them among themſelves, and our Ideas. 
viewing them in all the Variety ot Lights, by which 
de can hope to arrive at a Diſcovery of their mutual Agreement or 
Diſagreement, And here-it happens, that ſome Relations forwardly 
eter themſelves to the Notice of the Underſtanding, and become 
ne neceſſary Obje&s of Perception, upon the very firſt. Application 
of our Ideas one to another. Thole are therefore immediatel 
ned, and conſtitute our primary and intuitive Judgments, being 
ended with the higheſt Degree of Evidence, and producing ab- 
ue Certainty in the Mind. But in many Cales, the Connection 
f Repugnance between our Ideas, even when true and real, comes 
c yet within our immediate View, but requires Search and Exa- 
kation to diſcover its, On this Cecafion we have recourſe to 
Inter- 
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intermediate Notices, and if by means of them we can muſter up 
2 Train of evident and known Truths, which diſpoſed in a re. 
gular Series of Argumentation, lead at laſt to a Concluſion ex. 
preſſing the Relation we are in queſt of, the Proof thence ariſing 
w called Demo uſtration. Now as the Conviction attending Demon 
tration, is no leſs neceſſary and unavoidable, than that which pro. 
ceeds from Intuition ; it evidently follows, that whether the Re. 
lations between our Ideas are immediately diſcerned by the Mind, 
or whether they are traced by means of intervening Perceptions, 
in either Caſe we arrive at Science and Certainty, 'I'his however 
is particularly to be obſerved, that the more remote and diſtant 
Reſpects, being deduced from fuch as are obvious and (d- 
—— the Propoſitions expreſſing theſe laſt demand our firſt No. to 
tice, and ought to be previouſly eſtabliſhed, before we enter upon W. 
higher Inveſtigations. When therefore in the Method of Scionce, co 
we have finiſhed the Buſineſs of Definitions ; it muſt be our nen po 


Care, diſtinctly to unfold in Propoſitions, thoſe immediate and u. the 
tuitive Relations, which are neceſlarily ſeen and owned by tie WF wh 
Mind, upon the very firſt comparing of our Ideas one with - ano- 


ther. Theſe Propoſitions have obtained the Name of fir Prin. ber; 
ciples, becauſe occurring fr in the Order of Knowledge, and being WF arri 
manifeſt of themſelves, they ſuppoſe not any prior i ruths in tie Wi refe 


Mind, whence they may be evidenced and explained. It is not WW pre! 
needful to enlarge here, upon the Neceſſity of Circumſpettion Wi cet 
and Care, in ſettling theſe primitive and fundamental Perceptions. Wi tion, 


For fince the whole Superſtructure of our Knowledge reſts alt. 
mately upon them, it is evident at firſt, that a Miſtake in ti ned 
Caſe, muſt at once overturn and annihilate all our future Reaſon- Wi and 
ings. But having already explained the Nature of thcſe Propotition BY tore 
in the ſecond Book, unfolded the Notion of Self-Evidence, and | 
taught the Manner of diſtinguiſhing between the Truths of this Clu, ght 
and thoſe that are demonſtrable ; we ſhal! for the preſent wave any 
farther Conſideration of this Subject, referring the Reader to v.. into 
is there advanced, if he defires fuller Information. 
XXIII. Tur firſt and more immediate Relations d t th 
Of r5e Appli- our Ideas being thus pointed out, our next Buline!s 3 
2 k/- toinveſtigate ſuch as are remote and diſtant. And here 
Traths in de. it is that we have Occaſion for intermediate Notices, auc 
a ſkilful Application of intuitive Truths. But the 


monſtrating | 

ſech az are ſelf-evident Propoſitions be the ultimate F onda 

| — and of our Reaſoning, we are not on that account to ic 
ö gine, that the art of improving Knowledge lies, in 4 


ſembling at random a large and com prehenſive Stock 
of theſe. Even Genera] Principles conſidered by themſelves, 2 
but little towards the Inveſtigation of Truth. They are inde 


uſeful as Media of Certainty, by preſerving the Evidence of 0 Eviden 
Reaſonings diſtin, which never fail to convince, if being purſues . 
ence 


to their Source, they are found to reſolve themſelves into, aud u 
mately terminate in theſe Principles. But when we ſet about W Way of 
Encreaſe and Enlargement of Science, far other Helps are requires all per 
For here the whole Secret conſiſts, in deviſing and ſingling out ſuch . Precaut; 


termediate Ideas, as being compared with thoſe others whoſe Re on, a 
| 72 | _— 
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we enquire after, may furniſh out a Train of obvious and known 
Truths, ſerving diſtinctly to inveſtigate the ſaid Relations. Zuclid 
in the firſt Book of the Elements has demonſtrated, that th. three 
inward Angles of a Triangle taken together, are equal to taue Right 
Anz/es. The Reaſoning by which he eſtabliſhes that Propoſition, 
reſolves itſelf into this general Principle: Things equal to one and the 
ſame Thing, are equal to one another. Will any one however pre- 
tend to ſay, that a bare Conſideration of the Principle itſelf, led him 
to that Diſcovery? The mereſt Novice in Mathematicks, would 
upon this Suppoſition be equally qualified for the Bufineſs of Inven- 
tion, with one that had made the greateſt Progreſs ; in as much as 
theſe general Principles of the Science, are commonly alike known 
to both, But the 'I'ruth of it is, Eaclid having found out Angles, to 
which the three Angles of a Triangle, and two Right Angles, being 
compared, were found ſeverally equal; thereby aſcertained the Pro- 
poſit on in Queſtion, by ſhewing it to terminate in the above Axiom, 
to perhaps the Axiom itſelf was never once thought of during the 
whole Courſe of the Inveſtigation. 

XXIV. Anp here it may not be unproper to ob- 
ſerve, that tho“ it be uſual in Reaſoning, when we Rea/ſr1ng ie 
arrive at any particular ſelf-evident Propoſition, to - 10 
refer to the general Axiom under which it is com- 275 l 
prehended ; yet is not this done out of abſolute Ne- arcly van 
ceſſity, or for the Sake of any additional Confirma- Particular 
ton. All intuitive Truths whether general or par- 5 
ticular, ſtanding upon the ſame Foundation of im- 7 ; 
mediate Perception, are neceſlarily embraced for their own Sake, 
and require no mutual Illuſtration one from another. When there- 
tore we have found, that the three Angles of a Triangle, and two 
Right Angles, are ſeverally equal to the Angles formed by one 
nght Line ſtanding upon another, we thence immediately diſcern 
their Equality between themſelves, independent of the general Axiom 
no which this Truth may be refolved. Nor do we in Reality 
refer to that Axiom, by Way of Evidence and Proof; but meerly 
ſhow the Coincidence of the Example under Notice, with a 
previouſly-eſtabliſhed general Principle. The ſame Thing happens 
n all other Demonſtrations whatſdever, which terminating thus in 
particular ſelf-evident Truths, are therefore of themſelves tufficient 
o Certainty, and acquire not any new Force, by being ultimately 
referred to general Maxims. This I mention here, to obviate a 
common Prejudice, whence many are led to imagine, that particular 
muuye Propoſitions derive their Evidence from thoſe that are gene- 
ral, as being neceſlarily included in them. But fince they both ſtand up- 
on the ſame Foundation of Certainty, and are admitted in Conſequence 
of immediate Perception, they have therefore an equal Claim to Self. 
E udence, and cannot be made plainer by any mutual Appeal. 
XXV. As however it is uſual in the Method of pdt ths 
Nience, to lay down certain general Principles, by fie 

ay of Foundation for our future Reaſonings ; ſome He 
ul perhaps object, that this ſeems to be a needleſy <4 {4 fert, 1 
ecauticn, ſince Demonſtrations may ſubſiſt without * 


the ; = 4 g penerel Prine 
em, and commonly terminate in particular ſelf-evi- cipter, 


* Trasse, peculiarly cor nected with the Subject ur der 
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under Conſideration. In order therefore to give a diftin& Idea of 
the true Defign of this previous Step, we ſhall begin with obſerving, 
that by the particular Propoſitions in which Demonſtrations termi. 
na'e, mult not be underſtood ſuch as are fo according to the fri 
Definition of the Word, or in Oppoſition to Univerſals ; but only 
confined and limited Truths, when compared with others that we 
more general, Thus the Propoſition, Circles equal to one andthe ſan 
Gircle, are equal betwten themſelves, is in Strictneſs and Propriety of 
Speech univerſal, becauſe the Subject is taken in its full Extent, and 
the Predicate agrees to ali the Individuals comprehended under it. 
We here notwithilanding conſider it as only a particular Truth, be. 
cauſe it is of a very limited Nature, when compared with the gene. 
ral Axiom mentioned above: Things equal to one and the ſame Thin, 
are equal to one another. For this not only extends to all the various 
Species of Figures, but takes in every Object without Exception, 
that comes under the Denomination of Quantity. 
XXVI. Tuis Point ſettled, it will eaſily apreu, 8 

Gereral Prin. that the Method of pre hiſing general Principles in the 
Aer ſerve Sciences, anſwers theſe two great and valuable Purpoſe 

rſt to con- 6 8 ba -; 
tra the Bot. Firſt, to contract the Bottom of our Reaſoning, and 7 
rem of our bring it within ſach Bounds, as are ſufficiently accom. 1 
Reaſoning, modated to the Capacity of the Mind. For Demos. . 
ſtrations being carried on by means of intermediate Ideas, which = 
muſt always have ſome peculiar Connection with the Matter in hard, 
the particular ſef-evident Propofitions in which they terminate, art * 
almoſt as various as the Subjects to which they relate. Thus in in- « 
veſtigating the Equality of different Objects, whether Angles, Tri ten 
angles, Circles, Squares, &c. the intuitive Truths on which the ay 
Proofs reſt, always regard the particular Species, and may be there. — 
fore multiplied in infimtum, as well as the Species themfelves. But ö 
now it is remarkable, that all theſe ſeveral Truths, numerous z 
they may appear, are yet reducible co this one general Principle a hy 
ready mentioned ; Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, are dl | fs 
to one another, The fame Obſervation will be found to hold, in other q 
Parts of human Knowledge; inſomuch that tho* the particulat ſor 
Truths on which we bottom our Reaſonings, are really innumeravle; BY -, "x 
yet may they be all without exception reſolved into a very few gene- Trath 
ral Maxims, and thereby brought readily within the Compais of the the fe 
Underſtanding. When therefore we begin with premiſing theſe ge. ; 
neral Truths, and as we advauce in Science, take Care univerſal ot ) 
to reſolve our Demonſtrations into them; this muſt needs add a wn duo 
derful Clearneſs and Perſpicuity to our Reaſonings, and by eltabliſhing 16,0 1 
them upon a Foundation previouſly admitted, and of whoſe Streng dale 5 
and Firmneſs we are abundantly ſati: fed, give them that irre ft * n 
Force and Influence, which ſerves to produce abſolute — "as 
Nor can we poſſibly imagine any Thing more elegant and beaurif "Wins 5 
than thus to behold Knowledge ring from a firm and — he Pre. 
Root, bearing its Head aloft, and ſpreading forth into innumern tows 5 
Branches of Science; which tho! variouſly — and entangles | 
and ſtretching to a vaſt Extent, yet by their Union in one — viery 
Stock, derive thence ſo ſure and ſtable a Support, that all wy 9 
faults of Cavil and Scepticiſm, are not able to dettroy or looſen 1 
Connection. XX 


— 
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XXVII. Bur S:condly, another Purpoſe ſerved by 
general Principles is, that they enable us with leſs Fa- Secord!y, ty 
tigue and Labour, and leſs Hazard of Miſcarriage, to #/<<r44in the 
ſatisfy ourſelves as to the Juſtneſs of thoſe Reaſonings, * _ o a4 
by which Science is eſtabliſhed. For ſince Demonſtra- x, and +; 
tions when purſued to their Source, terminate always Hazard of 
in particular intuitive Truths, which are therefore the H7:ſcarriage, 
ultimate Foundation of Certainty ; it greatly imports | 
us to beware, that we receive not any Propoſitions under this Name, 
until we have diſtinctly ſettled them in our own Minds, and attain- 
ed a full and clear Perception of that Self-Evidence, on account of 
which they are admitted without Proof. But now theſe Propoſi- 
tions being many in Number, and differing according to the Nature 
of the Subject about which our Reſearches are employed; it muſt 
greatly perplex and retard our Reaſonings, were we to check our- 
{elves every time they occur, in order to examine them by the Rules 
of frſt Principles; Nor is it a Matter of flight Conſideration, that 
in the Heat and Hurry of demonſtrating, while the Mind is advan- 
cing eagerly from one Diſcovery to the other, we ſhould be often 
tempted to paſs them over haſtily, and without that Attention their 
Importance requires; which muſt expoſe us to many Errors and 
Miſtakes. Theſe Inconveniencies are effectually prevented, by the 
, Method of premiſing general Truths: becauſe upon referring par- 
F ticular Propoſitions to them; as the Connection is obvious at firſt ſight, 
and cannot poſſibly eſcape our Notice, the Evidence is diſcerned 
to be the very ſame, with that of the Principles to which they be- | 
long. And thus by a bare Reference, wichout the Trouble of par- 
ticular Examinations, the Grounds of Reaſoning are aſcertained, 
8 and our Demonſtrations found ultimately to reſt on Maxims previ- 
= ouſly eſtabliſhed. | 
XXVIII. Havine explained the Uſe of general Of tbe Man- 
Principles, ſhewn them to be the great Aedia of Cer- mer of /inting 
tanty, and found ; that in order to enlarge the Bounds Prop;prions 
of Science, we muſt have recourſe to intermediate I- _— NT” 
deas, as by means of them we are furniſhed with the forming of le. 
leveral previous Truths, of which Reaſoping conſiſts : {gitimare Be- 
it now remains that we enquire, in what Manner theſe rattert. 
Truths are to be diſpoſed and linked together, towards 
the forming of juſt and legitimate D-monſtrations. We have ſeen 
already in the preceding Book, that Sy//ogi/ms drawn up according 
to the Rules there eſtabliſhed, lead to a certain end intallible Con- 
clulion. If therefore evident and allowed Truths, are diſpoſed in 
. Hlugiſtict Order, fo as to offer a regular Concluſion, that Con- 
Cuſion is neceſſarily true and valid. And fince in every genuine 
Ylogilm, if the Premiſſes are true, the Concluſion muſt needs de 
te; it manifeſtly follows, that the Concluſion already gained, be- 
ng now a known and eſtabliſhed Truth, may be admitted as one of 
te Premiſſes of any ſucceeding Syllogiſm, and thereby contribute 
towards the obtaining a new Concluſion. In this Manner may Syl- 
gilms follow one another in Train, and lead to a ſucceſſive Dif- 
wery of Truth; Care being always taken, that the Premiiles in 
Every 
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every Step, are either ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or Concluſions pre- 
viouſly eſtabliſhed. And mdeed the whole Art of d. mon firating 
lies, in this due and orderly Combination of our Syllogiſms. For 
as by this means all the ſeveral Premiſſes made Uſe of are manifeſtly 
true, all the ſeveral Concluſions mult be ſo too, aud conſequently 
the very laſt Concluſion of the Series, which is therefore ſaid to be 
demonſtrated. The ſame Order is to be obſerved, in the Difpoſi 
tion of the Demonſtrations themſelves, That is, thoſe Propoſitions 
are always firſt to be demonſtrated, which furniſh Principles of Rea. 
ſoning in others; it being upon the Certainty of the Principles made 
uſe of, that the Certainty of the | ruths deduced from them de— 
pends. And fince even the different Branches and Divitions of 
Science, have a near Connection among themſelves, inſomuch that 
the Knowledge of one, is often pre-luppoſed in another; great 
Care muſt be taken to adjuſt the ſeveral Parts with an Eye to this 
Dependence, that thoſe may always come firſt in Order, whence 
the Poſtulata of Demonſtration in others are borrowed. 
XXIX. Is this Way of putting together our! houghtz 
it is evident at firſt fight, that however far we carry our 
Why the Me. Reſearches, Science and Certainty will till attend us, 


pebery . But what is particularly elegant and happy in the Me V 

: 4d the Meibh;g thod now explained: we hereby ſee Knowledge riling W 
of Science, out of its firſt Elements, and diſcern diſtinctiy how 4 
thoſe Elements are combined and interwoven, in or- Se 

der to the erecting a goodly Structure of Truth. Ex- ple 

perience furniſhes us with ſimple Ideas and their Names, which are ani 
the primary Materials of Thinking and Communication. Defini- Un 
tions teach how to unite and bind theſe Ideas together, fo as to 
form them into complex Notions of various Orders and Degree. cuir 


The genera! Principle premiſed in Science, exhibit to the Under. 
ſtanding ſuch intuitive and fundamental Truths, as expreſs the im 
mediate Relations between our Ideas, and conſtitute the ultimate 

Ground of Certainty. Demonſtrations link known and eſtabliſhes the 
Truths together in ſuch Manner, that they neceſſarily lead to other WW J*Qts 
which are unknown and remote. In fine, the duely adjuſting the bis! 
ſeveral Branches of Science, and the Demonſtrations in every Branch, leſs ; 
lays Knowledge ſo open to the Mind, that we ſee the Parts of l Fiel, 
growing one out of another, and embrace them with full Comic-. Man 
tion and Aſſurance. Thus are we gradually led from ſimple Ideas, WF adort 
thro? all the Windings and Labyrinths of Truth, until we at. leng" 8 charn 


reach the higheſt and moſt exalted Diſcoveries of human Reaſon. A wa 
It is true the Method here laid down, hath hitherto been obſerved — 
strictly, only among Mathacmaticians ; and is tnerefore by mau / 5 
thought, to be peculiar to Number and Magnitude. But it appem Ky 
evidently from what we have ſaid above, that it may be equa fl 
applied in all ſuch other Parts of Knowledge, as regard the abliat cold r 
Ideas of the Mind, aud the Relations ſubſi ting between them. 4 _—_ 
en 


ſince wherever it is- applied, it neceſſarily begets Science and Cera : 
ty, we have hence choſen to denominate it the Method of Seit Clobe 
the beiter to intimate its true Nature and Extent, 00 
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Maſter, J Come now to give you a ſmall Taſte of ſome of 
1 the moſt eaſy and pleaſant Parts of Natural Hi- 
ory. his Science conſiſts in contemplating the Works 
of God, and gaining ſuch a Knowledge of them, as the 
Weakneſs and Imperfection of our Faculties will permit: 
And the Uſe of it is to teach us to admire and adore the 
Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of the great Creator. I 
will not at preſent enter into a Conſideration of the Laws of 
Matter and Motion, which make up the difficult Part of this 
Science; but ſhall endeavour to give you ſuch an eaſy and 
pleaſant View of the World, as may excite your Curioſity, 
and agreeably inform your Mind, without puzzling your 
Underſtanding. 

Scholar. You are very obliging, Sir; I long to know ſome- 
thing of this kind, and ſhall liſten to your Informations with 
gfeat Pleaſure. 

Maft. Whoever opens his Eyes and looks about him with 
the leaſt Attention, muſt perceive a beautiful Variety of Ob- 
jeQs that preſent themſelves to View, and ſeem to demand 
bis Notice. In Summer, Meadows enamel'd with number- 
leſs Plants and Flowers, affording rich Paſturage for Cattle; 
Fields waving with different Kinds of Grain for the Uſe of 
Man; Woods, Foreſts, Plains and Mountains, differently 
adorn'd, and Ponds, Lakes, or winding Rivers, varying the 
charming Scene. In Winter, 'the Foreſts naked, Nature as 
were ſuſpending her productive Power ; the Air ſevere and 
piercing, the Earth frozen, the Waters render'd hard, and 
capable of bearing Men, Cattle and Carriages ; the falling of 

fleecy Snow, and all the Circumftances attending this 
cold rigorous Seaſon ; every Particular deſerves 6ur Con 
Raton, and commands Enquiry. Look we out at Night, 
when Darkneſs covers and conceals the Beauties of our carthly 
Globe, we hall find this temporary Lofs made up to us by 

oL, II. O | thoſe 
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thoſe numberleſs and glorious Stars that glitter in the magni- 
ficent Canopy hanging over us; and if the Moor: ariſes, her 
mild and friendly Rays enlighten the filent Scene, and give a 
fainter Day. In ſhort, whatever the Seaſon of the Year, 
whether chearful Spring, warm Summer, rich Autumn, or 
cold Winter; whatever the Hour of the Day or Night, 
Things worthy our moſt ſerious Notice are at Hand, Things 
which to know may truly be called Learning, and in the 
Study of which an intelligent Being may always cmploy his 
leiſure Hours with Pleaſure. But ſome Kind of Method 13 
neceſſary, to lead the Mind at firſt into a proper Train of 
Enquiry. I will therefore proceed Step by Step, firſt ex- 
plaining ſome of the moſt common Appearances of Nature, 
ſuch 2s, Fire, Air, Water, Wind, Rain, Thunder, Oc. 
then deſcending into the Bowels of the Earth, I will give 
ou ſome Knowledge of Metals and Minerals; ſuch as Gold, 
Silver, Iron, Lead, with many other Phænomena, Cc. then 
wandering o'er its Surface, we may take a View of the Vege- 
table World and all its Beauties, Trees, Plants, Fruits, 
Herbs and Flowers; thence naturally procceding to the low- 
eſt Degree of Animal Life, we will take a Voyage upon the 
World of Waters, and draw from Seas, and Lakes, and Rivers, 
ſome of their moſt remarkable Inhabitants for our Inſpe- 
ction: After which again returning to the Land, we may 
ſurvey the Inſects, Birds and Beaſts, which there inhabit ; 
and laſtly, raiſe our Thoughts, and cloſe the Whole with 
ſome particular Enquiries into the Nature and Powers ol 


Man. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of ſome of the moſk common ArpEARANCES & 
Narukk. 


T is difficult to ſay what is the real Nature and 

Of Fire. Eſſence of Fire, and the Enquiry would be too 
abſtruſe for your Comprehenſion ; but ſome of 1t 
Properties and Effects may be readily deſcrib'd, and cali 
underſtood. One Effect, and that which moſt particulatlf 
diſtinguiſhes it, is Heat. Another is Motion, which it com- 
municates to all Bodies; nay, ſome ſuppoſe, that all the Me. 
tion in Nature proceeds only from Fire, which reſides * 
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or leſs in all Bodies whatſoever, and that if this Fire could 
be extracted and taken quite away, all Nature would grow 
into one ſolid Body, hard and immoveable. Another Effect 
of Fire is, that it dilates all folid Bodies, and rarifies all 
Fluids. It melts, calcines, or vittifies according to the Na- 
ture of the Body that is offer d to its Power. It is thought 
by ſome to be the Cauſe of Light, but this is doubrful. It 
is certain there may be Fire without Light, as in a Dutch 
Stove, which-warms a Room without enlightening it; and 
there may be Light without Fire, as the Light of the Moon, 
which gives no Heat at all. In ſhort, the Air we breathe, 
the Water we drink, the Earth from whence we draw our 
Food, all arc enliven'd and render'd fit for the Uſe of Man 
by this warm Principle reſiding in them. 


Alx is that thin tranſparent Fluid in which we 
live, and move, and breathe; and without which Of Air. 
we cannot ſubſiſt. It ſurrounds this terraqueous 
Globe to a certain Height, and is called its Atmoſphere, is 
carried along with it, and partakes of all its Motions both 
annual and diurnal. In this Atmoſphere the Clouds and Va- 
pours which are exhal'd from the Earth, are ſuſpended and 
float about. It is a compreſſible and dilatable Body; that is, 
it may be contracted to a ſmaller Space than it naturally 
Flle, or extended to a larger, as may be proved by many Ex- 
\ periments. It is fitted by its Nature to penetrate and per- 
vade other Bodies, by which means it animates and excites 
all Nature, and is one of the principal Cauſes of Vegetation. It 
is the Breath and Life of the whole animal World, whether 
inhabiting the Air, the Earth, or the Waters. It would be 
tedious to reckon up all the Benefits of this uſeful and deli- 
cate Element; let it ſuffice juſt to mention its wonderful 
Power in many uſeful Engines; its admirable Property of 
conveying Smells to our Noſe, Sounds to our Ears, and re- 
fieting the, Light of the heavenly Bodies to our Eyes; alſo 
ts great Uſe and Excellence in contributing by many other 
Ways to the Life, the Health, the Pleaſure of all Mankind. 


Ware is a clear fimple Fluid, inherent more 

or leſs in all Matter whatſoever. There is not Of Water. 

«Body in all Nature but what will yield Water. . 

dr lſaac Newton affirms, that all Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, In- 

eds, Trees, and Vegetables, with their ſeveral Parts, grow 

out of Water, watery Tinctures and Salts, and by Putre- 

action, return again to Ac Subſtances. Hartſhorn, after 
| 2 bemg 
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being kept forty Years, and turn'd ſo hard and dry, that be- 
ing firuck ainſt a Flint it will yield Sparks of Fire; yet 
put into a Veſſel and diſtill'd, affords one eighth Part of its 
Quantity in Water. Dead Bones, after being _ 25 Years, 
will yield by Diſtillation half their Weight in Water. It is 
the moſt ſubtle and penetrating of all I hings except Fire; it 
will paſs thro' Pores ten times ſmaller than Air will do. 
Leather or a Bladder will contain Air, but Water caſily finds 
its Way thro' them. Nay, it has been known to force its 
Way when ſufficiently preſſed, thro' a ſpherical Veſſel of 
Gold. Thales the Alban, and ſome other Philoſophers 
believe, that Water was the firſt Principle of all Things; 
and ſome have thought that Mais himſelf was of the ſame 
Opinion, ſince, before any Thing was created, he tells us, 
the Spirit of God moved upon the Face of the Waters. The 
Uſes of Water, beſides the Beauty it gives to the World in 
Seas, Rivers, Lakes, and Ponds, are many and various. it 
is perhaps the moſt pleaſant and healthful Drink in the World; 
as a Medicine, it is very efficacious in many Diſcaſes; and as 
2 Bath, it conduces both to Health and Pleaſure. In fine, it 
is ſubſervient to human Life in many and various Ways, in 
all Fermentations, and in diſſolving all Bodies that we have 
occaſion to diſſolve. Allo in the Motion of Mils, and many 
other Engines and Machines, its Powers are wonderful and 


ſurprizing. 


Wind is a quick Motion of the Air flowing 
Of Wind. from one Point or Quarter of the Earth to ano- 
ther, of which, tho' various Conjectures have 
been made, the phyſical Cauſe is not yet known. TheWind 
are divided into, 1. Perennial, or ſuch as blow all the Yeat 
the fame Way, of which the moſt remarkable is that be- 
twixt the two Tropics, blowing conſtantly at Sea from Eaft 
to Weſt, and called the general Trade-Wind. 2. Peri: 
cal, or thoſe which conſtantly return at certain Times. Such 
are the Sea and Land-Breezes, which in the Evening blow 
from Sea to Land, and in the Morning from Land to 
Such alſo are the particular Trade- Winds, which blow from 
the North to the Equator in our Summer, and from the 
South Pole to the Equator in our Winter. 3. Variable, ot 
fuch as blow. now one Way, and now another ; arc now 
high, now low, without any Regularity either as to I ime 
Place, which is the Caſe in moſt of the temperate Climates 
in the World. The Uſes of the Wind are many and great 
It is the common Servant of Mankind. The whole Bale 
0 
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of Navigation is performed by its Aſſiſtance. It is not only 
commiſhon'd to warm and cool us by turns, but alſo to keep 
our Habitations clean and wholſome, which Office it per- 
forms by carrying away inviſibly every thing that might in- 
ſect and corrupt the Air, which if it was always at reſt, and 


- unagitated by frequent Gales and Storms, inſtead of refreſh- 


ing and animating, would ſuffocate and poiſon all the World.” 


The CLoups are nothing but Vapours raiſed 
from the Waters, or from moiſt Parts of the Of the 
Earth, partly by the ſolar, and partly by the ſub- Clouds, 
terraneous Heat; which Vapours * lighter Kain, 
than Air, mount upwards, till having reach'd ſuch Hail, and 
ar, of the Atmoſphere, as is of the ſame Snow. 
ſpecific Gravity with themſelves, they are there 
ſuſpended, After a while the watery Particles, which were 
at firſt too thin to be perceiv'd, are ſo condenſed by the Cold 
of the ſuperior Regions, 2s to render them opaque enough 
to refle&t the Light of the Sun, in which State they are called 
Clouds; and when their ſpecific Gravity is ſo encreaſed as 
to make them deſcend, it is then called Rain. Theſe Clouds 
are form'd in the Atmoſphere, at very different Heights from 
the Earth. When they are form'd in the lower Regions of 
the Atmoſphere, the Rain which falls from them is very 
ſmall. When they are form'd higher, the Bubbles falling 
within the Sphere of each other's Attraction, incorporate as 
they fall, and become large Drops. If theſe Bubbles, in their 
Deſcent thro” tlie Atmoſphere, meet with a Region ſo cold 
3 to freeze them, they condenſe into Flakes of Snow or 
Hail. The Uſes of the Clouds are manifold: 1½, They af- 
tord a delightful and refreſhing Shade from the Heat of the 
Sun: 24% They pour down thoſe fertile Dews and Showers 
on all the vegetable Tribes, to which they owe their Health, 
their Verdure, and their Beauty: And 3dly, It is thought b 
many that the Fountains, Springe, and Rivers, which fo 
beautifully adorn the Earth, and ſerve, ſo many uſeful Puc- 
poſes, derive their Origin from hence. 


Tuuxpkx is that loud and rumbling Noiſe | 
which is heard in the lower Regions of the Air, Of Thun- 
occaſion'd by the ſudden kindling of ſulphurous der and 
Exhalations, _ F ory; as Sir 1/aac Newton obſerves; Lighting. 
apours are raiſed into the Air, not only from | 
Water, but alſo from Sulphur, Bitumen, volatile Salts, &c, 
Where fermenting with nitrous Acids, they ſometimes take 

| 3 Fire, 
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Fire, and generate Thunder, Lightning, and other fiery 
Meteors. If high in the Air, and far from us, they will do no 
Miſchief ; but if near us, may deſtroy Trees, Animals, or 
Men : And the Nearneſs or Diſtance may be computed by 
the Interval of Time betwixt the Flaſh and the Noiſe. Dr. 
Wallis obſerves, that commonly the Interval is about 7 Se- 
conds, which at 1142 Feet in a Second, the Rate which 
Sound travels, gives the Diſtance about a Mile and a half; but 
it is often nearer, and ſometimes farther off. The Effets 
of Lightning are ſometimes very ſurprizing; it has melted a 
Sword without hurting the Scabbard, and broken the Bones 
12 a Man without injuring his Fleſh, or even his Skin. Its 
Jſes may be to purge the Air, and purify the noxious Va- 
pours which might otherwiſe grow pernicious. 


An EARTHQUAKE is the greateſt and moſt 

Of Earth- formidable Appearance of Nature. It is a vehe- 
guakes. 
| Earth where it happens, accompanied with 2 
prodigious Noiſe like Thunder, and frequently with Erup- 
tions of Water, Fire, Smoke, or Wind, Sr. The fame 
Cauſes that produce the Evaporation of Waters, and all thoſe 
Meteors that roll over our Heads, do alſo produce theſe other 
no leſs dreadful Effects under our Feet. For the Farth « 
bounding every where with Caverns, Veins and Canals, ſom? 
full of Water, others of Vapours and Exhalations, and many 
Parts of the Earth being replete with Nitre, Sulphur, Bitu- 
men, Vitriol, and other Combuſtibles ; theſe, either from 
ſome Fire they meet with, or from their Collifion againſt 
hard Bodics, or their Intermixture with other Fluids, ar 
Xkindled, 7 which means burſting out into a greater Com- 
paſs, the Place becomes too narrow for them; ſo that pteſ- 
ſing violently on all Sides, the adjoining Parts are ſhaken, a 
Noiſe is heard like Thunder, which continues till they have 

either found or made a Vent to diſcharge themſelves. As 

this is an Appearance which you may probably never ſee, it 

Feing very uncommon in theſe Parts, I will give you ſome 

the —— of a very dreadful one which happened betwixt 

fifty and ſixty Years ago at Jamaica. In two Minutes time 

it ſhook down and drowned 9 Tenths of the Town of Port- 

Royal, The Earth opening ſwallow'd up People, ſome © 
whom roſe in other Streets; moſt of the Houfes were thrown 
down throughout the Iſland. One Hopkins had his Planta: 
tion remov'd half à Mile from its Place. The Water fron 
the Wells flew out with a violent Motion; the Houſes 1 


ment Shake or Agitation of that Part of the 
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one Side of the Street were fwallow'd up, on the other they 
were thrown on Heaps; and the Sand in the Street roſe like 
Waves in the Sea, lifting up every Body that ſtood on it; 
then immediately dropping down into Pits, and a Flood of 
Water breaking in, they were roll'd over and over. The 
Ships and Sloops in the Harbour were overſet and loſt ; the 
Sunn Frigate in particular, by the Motion of the Sea and the 
linking of the Harbour, was driven over the Tops of ſeveral 
Houſes. In many Places the Earth would crack, and open 
and thut with a quick Motion, of which Openings two or 
three hundred might be ſeen at a Time; in ſome of which 
the People were ſwallow d up, others the cloſing Earth caught 
by the Middle and prefled to Death, in others their Heads 
only appear'd. The larger Openings ſwallowed up Houſes, 
and out of ſome iflued Rivers of Water ſpouting up to a 
great Height in the Air. The whole was accompanied with 
Stenches and offenſive Smells, the Noiſe of falling Mountains 
at a Diſtance, a rumbling under the Earth like F hunder, and 
the Sky in a Minute's time turn'd dull and rediſh like a glow- 
ing Oven. 


The T1nts are that Flux and Reflux, or Ebb 

and Flow of the Sea, which is obſerv'd to happen Of the 

a nearly twice every Day. It flows from South to Jide. 

: North for ſomething more than fix Hours, du- 

7 ring which Time it gradually ſwells, fo that entering the 
Mouths of Rivers, it drives back their Waters towards their 


n Heads or Springs; then ſeeming to reſt for about 10 Mi- 
i nutes, it begins to ebb and retire back again from North to 
e South, for ſix Hours more; and the Waters ſinking, the Rivers 
- reſume their natural Courſe, Then after a Pauſe of 10 Mi- 
{- nutes more, the Sea again begins to flow as before, and fo 


a Wh #iternately. The Period of a Flux and Reflux is 12 Hours 
25 Minutes; ſo that the "Tides return later and later every 
Day by 5o Minutes. Now 24 Hours and 50 Minutes is a 
lunar Day, that is, the Moon paſſes the Earth's Meridian la- 
ter and later every Day by 50 Minutes. So that the Sea 
flows as often as the Moon paſſes the Meridian, both under 
the Arch above the Horizon, and that below ; and ebbs as 
often as ſhe paſles the Horizon, both at the Eaſtern and We- 
ern Points; that is, both at the riſing and the ſetting af it. 
hen the Moon enters the firſt and third Quarter, that is, 
anew and full Moon, the Tides are high and ſwift, and 
called  Spring-Tides When ſhe enters the ſecond and laft 
Uurreer, the Tides are weaker, and called neap- Tides. AN 
| 4 4 thee 


A Metals there are fix Kinds, viz. Gold, Silver, Cop- WF cop 


_ Ore with Iron Mallets pretty ſmall, then carry it to certain 
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theſe Phænomena of the Tides are accounted for from the 
Principles of Gravitation, But it is yet too ſoon for you to 


enter on ſuch abſtruſe and difficult Speculations. Let it uf- 
fice at preſent, that I give you only ſuch a Taſte of theſe 


Things, as not to leave you quite ignorant of them, or juſt g 
ſufficient to excite your Curiofity to enquire farther concern- Vi 
ing them, if at any Time hereafter you ſhould find an In- int 
clination. I will now, according to my Promiſe, and in tri 


Purſuance of the Method I 12 conduct you down into ſca 
the Depths and Caverns of the Earth, and ſhow you ſome f ric] 
the moſt remarkable and uſeful Phænomena which are there Ina 


to be found. b 19 


e. | by | 
Of METALS. up 


per, Iron, Lead, and Tin; to which ſome add Mer- 
cury as a ſeventh. The Philoſophers both ancient and mo- 
dern, hold various Opinions concerning the Origin and Fer- Gold 
mation of Metals. Some will have them, like Plants, derive e » 
their Origin from Seeds. Some think they arc generated by Wi woſe 
a ſubterranean Fire. And ſome are of Opinion they are pro- WF” 
duced from Meocury, Sulphur, and Salt; and that they take Diele 
their Matter and Weight from the Mercury, and their Tin- WW only 
cture and Form from the Sulphur. But theſe ace Enquirie Wi" the 
which I will not puzzle you with, I will only give you! WF 
ſhort natural Hiſtory of each of them. ur o 


GoLp is. the heavieſt, pureſt, and moſt duc {Wlite, 


Of Gold. tile of all Metals. It is chiefly found in Mines elt, an 


| tho* ſometimes Gold-duft is found in the Sand s of 
and Mud of Rivers, particularly in Guinea. "The golden | 
Ore that is found in the Mines is generally about 150 or 160 
Fathoms deep, and is dug up in — Pieces, which uſually 
contain ſome other mineral Matter, as Antimony, Vitrioh 
oulphur, Copper, or Silver, particularly the laſt. The man- 
ner of preparing and ſeparating it is thus; they firſt break the 


Mills, where it is ground to Powder, after which they pab 
it thro? ſeveral Sieves till it is exceeding fine. The Powdd 
thus prepar'd, they lay it in Treughs, mix with it a fu 


clem 
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cient natiy of Water and Mercury, and leave it in the 
Sun and Air for two or three Days, after which the coarſe 
nd muddy Earth is driven out by other hot Waters, till no- 
thing remains but a Maſs of Mercury and Gold, which ate 
ſeparated by Diſtillation. The Gold in this State is called 
Virgin Gold, which they melt in Crucibles, and then caſt 
into Plates or Ingots. There are Gold Mines in moſt Coun- 
tries in the World, tho* in Europe they are very ſparingly 
ſcatter d. The Mines of Peru and Chit; in America are the 
richeſt, tho* very fine Gold is found in ſome Parts of the Zaſt- 
Indies, The Weight of Gold js to that of Water nearly as 
10 to 1; and to that of Silver near 2 ts 1, The Pound 
Weight of Gold, or 12 Ounces Trey, is divided into 24 Ca- 
rafts.” Of all the Properties of Gold, its Ductility is the 
moſt ſurprizing. A ſingle Ounce of Gold may be extended 
by the Gold-beater's Hammer to a Surface of near 150 ſquare 
Feet, and by the Gold Wire-Drawers, it will be extended to 
upwards of a Thouſand, yet remain fo entire, as that the leaſt 
Flaw ſhall not be perceiv'd, even by the Help of a Micro- 


cope. 


: MILVER is a White rich Metal, and, except | 
- Cold, the fineſt and moſt ductile of any. There Of Silver. 
re Silver Mines in all Parts of the World, but | 
y WH thoſe of Peru, and ſome other Parts of America, particular- 
-I thoſe of Poteſ, are by far the richeſt, and continue to 
: WI jicld the Ore in as much Plenty as when firſt diſcover'd, with 
oa this Difference, that the Veins which were then almoſt 
ics n the Surface of that famous Mountain, are now ſunk fo 
eee, that the Workmen go down to them by a Deſcent of 
our or five hundred Steps. The Silver Ores when firſt dug 
ae not all of the ſame Quality, Colour or Value ; ſome are 
ic- Wlite, or aſh-colour, {potted with red or blue, but the rich- 
lt, and that which is eaſieſt wrought, is black; for the work- 
ng of this nothing is requiſite but to put it in the Fire, where 
de Lead evaporating, leaves the Silver pure. But the Me- 
nod of ſeparating Silver ſrom the common Ore, is much the 
une as that of Gold, only that to every fifty hundred 
Veight of Ore, is added one hundred Weight of Rock-Salt. 


be Standard of fine Silver, is 12 Penny Weights, cach con- 
the g of 24 Grains. 
tan 6 . : 

6M. Corpen. is a bard, dry, heavy, ductile Metal, 


wounding much in Vitriol, and an ill-digefted Of Cspfer 
uphur, and ſound in Mines in moſt Parts of * | 
urope, 
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Europe, but particularly in Sweden. It is dug up in larg 
Fragments of Ore, which firſt are beaten ſmall, then waſh'; 
to ſeparate the coarſe and earthy Parts from it, then ſmeltet 
and caſt in a kind of Molds to form large Blocks call'd 8. 
mons, or Copper Cakes. This is the ordinary Copper. Ni 
Copper is that which is melted once or twice more, and; 
quantity of Tin and Antimony added to cach Melting, t 
render it more beautiful. Virgin Copper is that which i; 
ſometimes, but ſeldom, found pure in the Mines. Certain 
proportions of Copper and Lapis Calaminaris make Brat. 
Certain proportions of Copper and Tin make Bell- Meta. 
Copper and Braſs melted in equal Quantities make a Bronte 
for Buſts and Statues ; and the Ruſt of Copper is Verdigreaſc. 


Iron is a ha:d, dry, fuſible, and ductile Metal, 

Iren. conſiſting of Eartb, Salt and Sulphur, but all in- 
pure, ill-mix'd, and ill-digeſted, which render! 

very liable to ruſt. By often heating it in the Fire, han- 
mering it, and letting it cool of its ſelf, it is ſoften'd : by &- 
tinguiſhing it when hot in Water, it is harden'd. Ther: 
are a great Number of Iron Works in England, but the mot 
conſiderable are thoſe in the Foreſt of Dean in G Hue. 


arat; 
Hire, where the Ore, is found jn great Abundance. Duin 
Proceſs of making Iron is as follows, Their firſt Work Le. 
to calcine the Ore, which is done in Kilns much like or Which 


common Lime-Kilns, which they fill up to the top with 

Coal and Ore intermix'd, and ſetting fire to it at the bott Me 
let it burn till the Coal is entirely conſum'd. This is don. 
without melting the Ore, and ſeryes to conſume the meal 
droſſy part of it, and to make it malleable. After this er. 
carry it to the Furnaces, where, in a furious Fire that N 
Months together is not ſuffer'd to ſlacken Night nor DY ;; 
it is melted and caſt into S:ws or Pigs of Iron, as they fear 
call'd ; and laſtly, it is taken from the Furnace to the Fog r 
where thoſe Pigs are wrought into common Bars for uſe. they 


LEAD is a coarſe heavy ſoft Metal, cont anche v 

Of Lead. a little Mercury, ſome Sulphur, and much de Botte 
minous Earth. It is found in many Counter. 

but is particularly plentiful in England. When the Or Wi puttir 
firſt dug out of the Mine, it is beaten ſmall, waſh'd & 21} 
in a running Stream, and then ſifted. After which it 15 n and th 
ed in a Furnace, with a firong Charcoal Fire ; as it melts By are, 
runs through a Canal on one Side, leaving the Earth, Sto s 4 


and Droſs amongſt the Aſhes of the Coals ; and whe wa * the le: 
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men with Iron-Ladles take it out, and upon Sand caſt it into 
what Form they pleaſe, generally into what they call Pigs, 
about three hundred Pounds Weight a- piece. The Plunamcss 
cat it into Sheets or Pipes for various uſcs. | 


Tix is a whitiſh Metal, not ſo hard as Silver, 
nor ſo ſoft as Lead. The Scannaries or Tin Mines Of Tin. 
in Cornwall and Devonſhire furniſh the greateit 
Part of the Tin that is conſumed in all Europe, The Manner 
of preparing it as related in the Phil;ſophi. al Tranſa/ftions is thus. 
The Mineral Stone or Ore being dug and drawn out of the 
Mine, they break it in Pieces with large [ron Mallets ; then 
bring it to a ſtamping Mill, where it is pounded with Stampets, 
much like thoſe of Paper-Mills ; and the Water paſhng thro' 
it waſhes away the carthy Parts, and leaves the metallic ones 
behind. This done, they lay it on Iron Plates, dry it in a 
Furnace, and grind it very fine in a crafting Mill; then waſh 
t and dry it again. In this ſtate it is call'd black Tin: To 
duce it to white Tin, its proper Colour, they carry it to a 
Furnace or Blowing Houſe, where by the help of a fierce 
harcoal Fire it is ſmelted. After it has paſſed all theſe Pre- 
nations, and is become cold, they forge it into Plates, which 


e ihes the Proceſs. Six Pounds of Braſs, and fifteen Puunds 
Lead, to an hundred Pounds of Jin, makes the Compoſition 
our Webich is call'd Pewter. | 

Run 

008 Mencury, or, as it is vulgarly call'd, Quicł- 

dong der, is an imperfect Metal, neither ductile nor Of Mer- 
00 alleable, but a fluid Matter reſembling melted cry. 


wer, It is found chiefly in Hungary, Spain, 
rut and Peru; the greateſt Part of what is us'd in Eng- 
a, is brought from the Mines of Friuli. Their Method 


ey 1 it is, firſt to grind the Mineral Glebe or Ore 
Foce Powder, then pouring a great quantity of Water upon 
. they ſtir it about till the Water becomes thick; when 


uring it off, they put on freſh, and ſo repeat their Work 
the Water comes off clear; and now all that remains at 
Bottom of the Veſſel is Mercury and other metalline 
ater, With this they intermix the Droſs or Refuſe of Iron, 
putting the whole into large Retorts, diſtil it; by which" 
Us all the heterogeneous, metallic, and ſtony part is ſeparat- 
and the Mercury left pure. The chief Propertics of Mer- 
are, that, Gold excepted, it is the heavieſt of all Metals. 
b Uſo the moſt fluid of all Bodies; that is, its Parts co- 
* the leaſt to each other, and are the moſt eaſily ſeparat- 

It is extreamly volatile, being convertible into Fume by 
2 a very 


1 


; and its Deſects are Flaws, Veins, Specks of red or black dn 


The manner of preparing them is firſt to rub them hard agu 


and Efteem to the Diamond, is of a crimſon Colour, ſon 
what incliningto Purple, The Garnet is ſomewhat IK 
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a very gentle Heat. It eaſily enters and cloſely adheres © 
Gold, leſs eaſily to Silver, with difficulty to Copper, and t 
Iron not at all. The Weight of a Cubic Inch of each d 
theſe Metals, is as follows ; 1 


Ounces, Drams. Grains 


Gold I2 2 52 
Mercury o 6 — 
Lead 1 
Silver 6 5 28 
Copper 5 6 30 
Iron 5 I 24 
Tin 8 17 


There are many other Things contain'd in the Bowels 
the Earth, of great Uſe in human Life. Such are the vl 
Quarries of Stone and Marble ſo uſeful in Building : Such ar 
the Mines of Coal ſo neceſſary to human Life, particulah 
in theſe cold Countries, where only they are found: Such ar 
the various Beds of Clay, which ferve the Potter's Uſe, tle 
Fuller's, or the Brickmaker's. But there are two which | 
Mall more particularly obſerve before we leave theſe love 
Regions, and thoſe are Diamonds and the Loadſtone. 


| There are many Kinds of precious Stones, bl 
Of Dia- the Diamond, by the Ancients call'd Adamant, 
mond. the moſt valuable of them all. Its Goodneſs ca 

ſiſts in its Water, or Colour, Luſtre, and Weigit 


and a bluiſh or yellowiſh Caſt. Diamonds are found only. 
the Eaſt Indies, ſometimes in Mines, and ſometimes in the 

of Rivers. It is the hardeſt of all Gems, infomuch that it al 
only be cut and ground by its felf, and its own Subſtans 


each other, and the Duſt which is thus rub'd off the Stone 
ſerves to grind and polifh them; and this is done by met 
of a Mill, which turns a Wheel of ſoft Iron ſprinkled 0 
with Diamond Duſt mix'd with Oil of Olives. The fa 
Duſt, well ground, and diluted with Water and Vinega\ 
uſed in the ſawing of Diamonds; which is perform'd with 
Iron or Braſs Wire: as fine as a Hair. There are many od 
precious Stones ; and I will give you the Names and jou 
of ſome of the Principal. Ihe Ruby, which is next in Vi 
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and perhaps of the ſame Species, The Hyacinth is ſometimes 
of a deep red, and ſometimes of a yellow Colour. The Ame- 
thyſt is of a bright Purple. The Emerald, a Graſs Green. 
The Beryl, a Sea or bluiſh Green. The Sapphire a Sky Blue. 
he Topaz or Chryſolite is of a god Colour. Theſe are all 
ranfparent. Of Opake Stones, or ſuch as are only half tranſ- 
parent, the Cornelian is beſt; it is of a pale Red, ſometimes 
bordering upon Orange. The Onyx is of a Fenn caſt. The 
urquoiſe is betwixt blue and green. Lapis Lazuli is ſtudded 
ith pots of Gold on an azure Ground. But all theſe, with 
any others, might perhaps be rank'd under the Claſſes of 
irate and Jaſper : only the Agate is a little more tranſparent, 
arder, and will take a finer Poliſh ; but both the Agate and 
aſper vary their Colours extremely. 


This wonderful Stone is uſually found in Iron 
lines, and is produc'd in moſt Countries of the Of the 
Vorld, China, Bengal, Arabia, Hungary, Ger- Magnet or 
, and England. It is a heavy Stone, ſome- Load/tone. 
ing reſembling the Ore of Iron, only clofer 
nd more ponderous. It is endow'd with ſome ſurprizing 
hualities and Powers. It attracts Iron, which will adhere to 
* ſtrongly z which Virtue it alſo communicates to the 
on ſo attracted. In every Magnet there are two Poles, 
ne of which points Northwards, the other Southwards ; and 
the Magnet be divided into ever fo many Pieces, the two 
dies will be found in each Piece. It is this Property which 
tender d it ſo uſeful in improving the Art of Navigation, 
* dy the help of a Needle properly touch'd on the Load- 
dne, the Sailor directs the Courſe of his Ship to whatever 
warter of the World he pleaſes, the Property of pointing 
Wards the North being communicated from the Stone to 
Needle. But to give you a perfect Notion of this, it 
vuld de neceſſary to deſcribe and explain to you the Ma- 
ers Compaſs, which as it would lead me ſomewhat out of 
way, I ſhall at preſent decline, Thus you ſee the Bowels 
the Earth may be conſider'd as a Storehouſe, containing a 
mber of Things for the uſe of Man, many of which it 
ud have been very inconvenient to have put any where 
©; here they are out of his way, yet ready at his hand. But. 
vill now aſcend to the Surface of the Earth, and view the 
anders of the Vegetable World. 


CHAP, 


and ſurprizing to Reaſon are the. 


——— — mo eee. Ee as 
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A. Al. 
Of Trees, Plants, Herbs, and Flowers. 


HAT a delightful Verdure cloaths the Surface ofthis 

carthly Globe! How charming to the Senſe, hoy 
agrecatble to the Imagination are its various Proſpects ! Hill 
ctown'd with Woods, and Vallics rich with Herbage ; Fic 
waving with golden Crops of various kinds of Grain, and 
Mead »ws enamel'd with a thoufand Herbs and Flowers. Hoy 
beautiful are their Colours! How rich, how fragrant, bon 
refreſhing the Odours which they breathe ! How wonderlu 
— and Structure d 

their Parts ! Flow uſcfut and beneficial to the Life of Ma 
their medicinal Virtues ! Manifold are the Maris of God, i 
Viflom has he made them all! The common Princip 
which animates this part of his Works is Vegetation. I wil 
firſt endeavour to give you ſome ſmall Knowledge of that, 
and then proceed to conſider a few of the Properties and Vir 
tues of the particular Species. Every Thing that grows vpn 
the Face of the Earth, whether Tree, or Plant, or Herb, « 
Flower, is call'd a Vegetable ; has Parts and Organs forms 
for Generation and Growth, though not Senſation ; and con- 
tains a kind of living Principle call'd Vegetation; the Hul. 
neſs of which Principle is to concoct the indigeſted Earth, 2nd 
Salts, and Water which aſcend through the Roots, and to à 
fimilate them to the Nature of the Plant. Hence, thou 
growing on the ſame Bed of Earth, and nouriſhed with tis 
fame Sun and Air and Water, yet one ſhall carry an oi 
another a milky Juice in its Veins ; one ſhall be of a yell 
Colour, another of a red, and a third of a green; one fi 
yield an agreeable, another an offenſive Smell; one is wer 
to the Taſte, another bitter, another ſour ; one is nouriſhing 
another is poiſonous ; one laxative, another aſttingent. 
is generally thought among Naturaliſts, that Water is ® 
principal Food of Vegetation, and perhaps it is; . a 0 
mixture of Earth and Air is very neceſſary to the Health 
Vigour of all Vegetables whatſoever. Some indeed requi* 
greater proportion of Earth, and ſome of Water than the 
do. But pure Water, unimpregnated with any terreſtrial Ma 
ter, if ſuch a thing could be had, would nouriſh no Flat 
all, neither on the contrary would dry Sand. Boerheave © 


mes à Vegetable to be a Body generated of the E 
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which it adheres, or is connected by Parts call'd Roots, thro' 
which it receives the Matter of it Nouriſhment and Increaſe ; 
and conſiſts of Juices and Veſſels ſenſibly diſtin from each 
other. The Proceſs of Nature in Vegetation is as follows. 
The Seed being committed to the Earth, and receiv'd into her 
Boſom, the warm Vapours thereof, join'd with the Heat of 
the Sun, perform the Office of Incubation, diſpoſing the Seed 
to receive the vivifying Power. Now the Earth every where 
abounds with Veins and Chanels, wherein the Dew and Rain- 
ſater, impregnated with fertile Salts, glide like the Chyle 
nd Blood in the Veins and Arteries of Animals; and this 
picture meeting with a newly-depoſited Seed, is ftrain'd 
rough the Pores of the outer Rind, on the inſide whereof lie 
e or two thick ſeminal Leaves, which conſiſt of a great 
lumber of little Veſſels or Bladders, with a Tube, correſpon- 
ent to the Naval String in Animals; the Moiſture of the 
ith, I ſav, thus ſtrain d thro' the Rind of the Seed, makes 
light Fermentation with the proper Juices contain'd in it, 
ich fermented Liquor is convey'd, by the aforeſaid umbili- 
Tube, to the 'I runk of the little Plant, from thence to 
he Germ or Bud which is contiguous to it, upon which ſuc- 
ds a Vegetation and Encreaſe of the Parts. This, accord- 
Ct the beſt Naturaliſts, is the Procedure of Nature in the 
wetation of Plants. But the Writers on this Subject, ſuch as 
lalpighi, Boerhaaue, Hales, Miller, and ſome others, will in- 
m you farther, whenever you are diſpoſed to conſult them. I 
W now, according to my Promiſe, give you the Natural 
Rory of five or 2 of the moſt remarkable Vegetables, and 
proceed to the Conſideration of Animal Life. 


The Oax is one of the largeſt and moſt uſeful | 
lll Vegetables. It is the itrongeſt and moſt Of the 
able of all Timber; and will continue firm Cat. 

þ found either in Air or Water longer than an 

Wood. Hence the great Value of it to Ship-builders, 
enters, and other Architects. It is produc'd from the 
im, a ſmall Fruit which it bears, very uſeful in feedin 
BY Ye. and is ſaid by Naturaliſts to grow three dg 
urs, 


ie Vixs is a Plant or Shrub of the reptile 

6 ſupporting itſelf by creeping or climbing 24 the 

my thing which ſtands near it. It is famous Fine. 

* Fruit call'd Grapes, which it produces in f 

, and from the Juice of which is made that dangerous 
Liquor, 
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Liquor, Wine. I call it dangerous, becauſe Men very oft: 
drink it to the loſs of their Health and Reaſon ; but temye. 
rately uſed, its Virtues chear the Heart and enliven the Inn. 
gination. The beſt Situation for a Vineyard, is in a dry $i] 
on the fide of an Hill, fronting the South; but generally the 
Climate of England is too cold to bring this Fruit to the Per. 
tection neceſſary to afford Wines with any thing like the Fk. 
vour of thoſe produc'd in France, Spain, or Italy. The Me. 
thod of making Wine, is only to tread or ſqueeze out the 
Juice; let it ſtand ſome time with the Huſks to ferment, ani MF | 
then tun it up in Veſſels. There are various Kinds of Win, M$ + 
which are generally denominated from the Places where de : 
Vines grow; thus Port comes from Portugal, Madeira fron * 
the Madeira Iſlands, and Burgundy and Champaign ate te 
Product of thoſe Provinces in France. tl 


Correr BERRIES are the Fruit of a Tre: #r 
Of Coffee. which grows very plentifully in Arabia Flix, ul 


is cultivated alſo in Turkey and ſome Parts of the 

Levant. The Size of theſe Berrics is ſomething bigger tha up 
our largeſt Peaſe, the Flower is like the white Jeſſamin Fh! 
er, and the Leaf like that of the Bay. The Berries are of vi 
pale Colour, and imported to us as they are gather'd funf $70 
the Tree; but before they can be uſed to make the L 
-which we call Coffee, they are roaſted in Tin Boxes by cc: 
tain Perſons whoſe Buſineſs it is, till they become of a er 
brown Colour, and then ground in a Mill to Powder. Men 
Cuſtom of drinking Coffee is ſcarce of an hundred T vic 
ſtanding in England. Some ſay Dr. Hervey was the firſt wi * 
uſed it; others, that one Paſqua, a Greek Servant broug! the 1 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards a Turkey Merchant 88e' 1 
i652, was the firſt who introduc'd it, and open'd the Wi 3 b 
Coffce-houſe in Exgland. 2 

| The Tea Tree grows in China, 4 Ye: 
Of Tea. Siam, and other Parts of the E lud, . 25 


delights in Valleys and a ſtony Soil. That wit 
is imported to us, and of which we make Tea, is only 6 
Leaves; which are gather d by the. Natives in A 
April, held over the Steam of boiling Water to mY 
them, and then laid on Copper Plates, and dry'd before? 
Fire, which curls them up in the manner we ſee. Its ; 
uſually fown'in Places expoſed to the South, and the Tree 
three Years after ſown. The Root is ſomewhat like ** 
the Peach Tree; the Leaves are about an Inch and hal 1 


1 
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: narrow at the Point, and jagzed all round; its Flower reſem- 


; bles the wild Roic, which, when blown, 1s ſucceeded by a Cod 
F not exceeding the Size of a Hazel Nut, containing two or 
he three Seeds, from whence the Plant 1s propagated. The 
1 Tree is faid to be of various Heights, even from one Foot to 
a. an hundred. 

ts | ; f : 

he Ihe Tonacco Plant is cultivated in ſeveral 

nd Parts of America, but the greateſt Part of what is Of Tobac- 
, ul d in Englind, is imported from our own Plan- co. 

te RY tations in Virginia. It is propagated from Seed, 

nM which is fow'd on pretty good Ground, and for ſome time 


del watcr'd every day. In very hot Weather it is protected from 

the Fury of the Sun, by Branches of Trees, or other things 

thrown over it. When it is riſen to a certain height, they 
prepare a Piece of Ground for its Reception, and tranſpiant 
it, much as we do Lettuce; after which it is carefully weed- 
vl cd, the lower Leaves are broke off, that they may not hang 
upon the Ground and rot; and when it begins to ſhow its 
Flower, the Heads alſo ate cut off, that only twelve or fifteen 


ow. . 
ot the principal Leaves receiving all the Nourithment, may 
"an £70w- larger, and of a thicker Subſtance. When ripe, the 
quo Stalks are cut down and hung up two by two under ſome 


Shed or Shelter from the Sun and Wet, and dry'd by the Air 
for 15 or 20 Days. When the Leaves are ſufficiently dry'd, 
they are pulled from the Stalks, made up into little Bundles, 
which being wetted with Sea or common Water, are twiſted 
into Rolls, and in this manner imported into Europe; where 
the Tobacconiſt with an Engine cuts it for Smoaking, or 
grinds it for Snuff according to his Occaſions. This Plant was 
alt brought into England by Sir Malter Ralcigh, in the Reign 
f Queen Elizabeth. 


The Sugar Cane is produc'd in many Parts of 
be Je/2- Indies, particularly the Caribbce Iſlands, Of the gu. 


wid Barbados, Jamaica, Nevis, &c. It uſually ger Cane, 
y rows five or tix Feet high, and is about half 

lach in Diameter. The Stem, or Stock is divided by 
iets a Foot and a half apart. At the Top it puts forth a 
ref mber of long green Leaves, from the Middle of which ariſe 


e Flower and the Seed. When ripe, which is commonly 
* ten Months, it is found quite full of a whige juicy 
os rom which is expreſs'd the Liquor whereof Sugar is 
4 The Proceſs of making Sugar is as follows. After 
1 cut, they are carry'd in Bundles to the Mills, 
OT. II. P which 
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which conſiſt of three wooden Rollers cover'd with Steel 
Plates, and are wrought either by Water, or Wind, or 
Cattle, or Slaves. The Liquor, when the Canes are preſg'd 
and broke between the Rollers, runs through a little Canal 
into the Sugar-Houſe, and is convey'd into a Copper heated 
by a flow Fire, juſt to make it ſimmer, where it receives its 
firſt Preparation. With the Liquor, is here mix'd a quantity 
of Aſhes and quick Lime; the Effect of which Mixture, 
aſſiſted by the Action of Fire, is, that the unctuous Parts ae 
ſeparated from the reſt, and raiſed tv the Jop, in form of 
a thick Scum, which is conſtantly taken off with a Skimmer, 
This done, it is farther purify'd in a ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth Boiler, in which Jaſt it is brought to the Confiſtence 
of a Syrup. Then in a ſixth Boiler, the Syrup receives it 
full Coction, and here all the Impurities left by the former 
Lees are taken away by a new Lee, and a Water of Lime 
and Allum is caſt into it. In this laſt Copper, there is ſcarce 
found one Third of what was in the firſt, the reſt being 
waſted in Scum. By thus paſſing a number of Coppers, tle 
Sugar Juice is purify'd, thicken'd, and render'd fit to be cots 
verted into any kind of Sugar. 


HEMur is a Plant of great uſe in the Arts and 
Of Hemp, Manufactures, furniſhing Thread, Cloth, Corb 
age, &c. It is a tall flender ſort of Shrub, and 
muſt be ſown afreſh very Year. Its Stem is hollow, 
Leaves are of a roundiſh form, and jagged at the Ed 
and its Bark is a tiſſue of Fibres, join'd by a ſoft Matter 1 
eaſily rots it. The Culture and agement of Hemp mil 
a conſiderable Article in Agriculture, as there are many f 
rations requiſite in manufacturing it. It is fown in May 
ripe in Augu/?, and the way of gathering it is to pull — 
the Roots; and tying it up in Bundles, they cut off 8 
Heads in order to preſerve the Seed. Then laying the 9a 
in Water for five or fix days to rot, they take it out, «8 
and beat the Hex or woody Part from the Bark, with ee 
forts of wooden Beetles : afterwards pafling it through a Heel 
which is a toothed Inſtrument reſembling a W ool-drelſe 
Comb, it becomes fit to ſpin into Thread, weave into Ga 
or twiſt into Cordage according to its different Finenels 
N. B. Flax is very much a-kin to Hemp both in its Fo 
and Culture, only Flax is finer and whiter, and affords 
noble Manufacture of Linen Cloth, | 
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CHA P. IV. 
Of FISH. 


{7 E will now make a Voyage upon the World of Waters, 
and conſider the Inhabitants which People this li- 
quid Element. How wonderfully the Hand of Almighty Wiſ- 
lom has form'd and adapted them to the Place of their 
bode ! An oily, glutinous Matter ſpreads itſelf all over their 
Bodies, which not only enables them to glide more free 

rough the Water, but alſo prevents it from penetrating their 
in, and ſtarving them with Cold. They are furniſhed with 
ine; Which ballance and keep them upright ; with a ſur- 
ring Strength and Motion in their Tails, which ſerve to 
by them forward with great Swiftneſs ; and with a Bladder 
Air, by contracting of which they ſink to the Bottom, or 
dilating it riſe to the Top at Pleaſure. The Center of 
nvity is plac'd in the fittett Part of the Body for ſwim- 
ling, and their Shape is the moſt commodious for making 
ay through the Water. They have Gills, by which they 
fire as Land Animals do by their Lungs, and their Eyes 
e form'd in a peculiar manner, correſpondent to the Ele- 
gent in which they live. Fiſhes are uſually conſider d as 
a, or Salt-Water Fiſh ; River, or Freſh-Water Fiſh; and 
ond, or Lake Fiſh. They are alſo diſtinguiſh'd into cera- 
bus, cartilaginous, and ſpinous, The cetaceous Kind have 
ungs, and breathe like Animals, and conceive and bring 
th their young like them, which they afterwards ſuckle 
th their Milk. The cartilaginous breathe with Gills, and 
e produc'd from Eggs, like Birds. The /pinous ate pro- 
ed with ſmall ſharp Bones to ſupport and — their 
uſcles, and are generally produc'd from Spawn. I will give. 
u the Natural Hiſtory of two or three of the moſt remark- 
e Fiſhes, and then proceed to the Conſideration of Inſects. 


Of all the Inhabitants of the Water, the 

WHALE is the largeſt, particularly thoſe found the 

tis North Seas, which are ſome of them 200 ale. 

t in Length, and of a Bulk proportionable. 

Head is about one Third Part of its whole Length, on 
Top of which is what they call the Hovil or Bump, 


nr 


hd LE 


Which are two Spout-Holes, from whence, either in Sport, 
wen Wounded, he throws the Water with ſuch force, 
| that 


P 3 
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that it rofrs like a hollow Wind, or the Sea in a Storm, 

may be heard at the diſtance of a League. His Eyes are ng 

much bigger han choſe of an Ox, and placed near the Cons 

of his Mouth. Ihe Flcſh is Coarſe, Hard, and Lean, t. 

Fat lying only betwixt the Fleſh and Skin. That which z 

call the Whalebone, is found in the Mouth and Throat, » 

every Whale perhaps 500 Pieces, each 15 Feet long. Tit 

never have more than two young ones at a time, and hay 

long they go with young is uncertain. The Drug cult 
Sperma Ceti, is the Brain of the Whale refin'd and puriße 

by ſeveral Meltings. The Whale Fiſhery is a Trade of ve 

Conſequence, employing upwards of 200 Veſlels every Ye, 

the greateſt Part of which are Durch, who for near 19 
Years have engroſſed the chief Part of this valuable Tra 

to themſelves. All that the Fiſhermen concern themſelves wit, 
is the Blubber or Fat, the Whalebone, and the Brain. Tix 

lean Part of the Carcaſs is left upon the Ice for the Ben, 

who are very fond of it. The manner of taking them b 

with a Harpoon, or Harping-Iron, which is a large lr 
Spear, or Javelin, five or ſix Feet long, with a ſharp trut- 
gular Point, barbed like an Arrow. This the Harponerr 
throws at the Hcad of the Whale with all his Force, a Lirt 
being faſten'd to it, and if he is ſo lucky as to penctrate the 
Fleſh, immediately they let out the Line, and the What 
dives to the Bottom with great Swiftneſs. But coming up 
again for Breath, they wound him a freſh, till- growing faint 
with loſs of Blood, they at length venture ſo near him, 2 | 
to thruſt a long Launce under his Gills into his Breaſt, which di. 
ſoon diſpatches him. | . 7; 
e 


The HERRIXG is a ſocial Fiſh, generally ſuim- ue 
__ ing in large Shoals together. It is ſo well knowh th an 
rring. that a Deicription of it is needleſs. It dies mr 0 wit 
mediately upon being taken out of  Watth 
from whence ariſes the Proverb, 15 dead as a Herring. 0 


Herring Fiſhery is a very valuable Trade, engtroſs'd alſo Mg 
the Datch, who employ near a thouſand Veſſels therein. They S 7 
are found chiefly upon our own Coaſts in the North Ses! 4 
and the Dutch begin their Fiſhing the 24th of June. The n, 
ate call'd Red or White Herrings, according to the differen * 


Manner in which they are cur'd. White or Pickled Herrings 40 
thus prepar'd. Immediately upon taking them out of the des 
they are cut open, gutted, and waſh'd in freſh Water; the 
= into a Tub of ftrong Brine made with freth Water and» 


t, where they are left for the Space of twelve or _ 
| * 
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Hours z then they are taken out, well drain'd, and carefully 
pat vp in Barrels, preſs'd- cloſe and laid even ; a Layer of Salt 
ls put at the Bottom and Top of the Barrel, which is then 
Rp d ſo cloſe that no Air can get in, nor Brine out, which 
would be very prejudical to the Fiſh ; and in this manner 
hey are ſent all over Europe. The way of preparing Red 
Herrings is exactly the ſame, only they let them lie twice 
s long in the Brine, and when taken out they hang them up 
y the Head; about ten or twelve thouſand at a time in a 
ind of Chimney made on purpoſe, under which is made a 
moaky Fire of Bruſh-wood, where they are ſmoak'd and 


ry'd for about 24 Hours, and then barrel'd up for uſe. 


Of all River Fiſh, the SaLmov is chief, tho', 

ether it can properly be call'd a River Fiſh, or Of the 

t, is doubtful ; for they enter the Freſh Water Salmon. 
bout February or March, where they continue 

Ill Autumn, when they caſt their Spawn, and ſoon after re- 
m to the Sea, It is ſaid, by thoſe who are acquainted with 
eſe Fiſh, that the Salt Water beft promotes their. Growth; 
t that freſh Water moſt contributes to make them fat. 
Agility in leaping over Weirs, or ny other Obſtacles 

all. 


the ch oppoſe its Paſlage to or from the Sea, is ſurpriſing ; 
ale cy have been obſery'd to throw themſelves up Cataracts an 
7 u fecipices many Yards high. And when it ſo happens, that 
int cir Paſſage is effectually intercepted, they ſoon grow lean 


d ſickly, and in a Year or two's time languiſh away 
die. 


The ToxTo1sE js an ampbikious Animal, Of the 
uim- ing both by Land and Water. It is cover'd Tortoi/e or 
lh an Oval Shell, curiouſly clouded and mar- Turtle. 
with various Colours, of which is made Snuff- 
xs, Combs, Sc. It is a dull, ſtupid Animal, its Brains 
ag no bigger than a ſmall Bean, tho” its Head is almoſt as 
$a a Calt's. They feed upon Moſs, Graſs, or Sea Weed. 
Ky are produc'd from Eggs as big as thoſe of a Hen, only 
nd as a Ball; of which they lay ſeyeral hundreds in a 
lon, near the Shore of the Sea, covering them with Sand; 
labout twenty-five Days after laying, the Eggs are hatch'd 
the Heat of the Sun; and the little Turtle being about 
big young Quails, run directly to the Sea. A Tortoiſe 
* Common Size, will yield about 200 Pound of Fleſh, 
u the Sailors preſerve with Salt; and near 300 Eggs, which 
keep à con derable time. Some Part of the Fleſh is 
1 white, 
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white, and eats like Vealwithout any fiſhy Taſte ; and other 
Parts are like Mutton and Beef. 


The CRocoDILE is alſo an amphibious Cees, 

Of the ture, capable of living either in the Water, r 
rocodile. upon dry Land. The Place where they mol 
abound is the River Nile in Egypt, but they ne 

alſo found in ſome Parts of India and Africa. Their Forn 
reſembles that of the Lizard; and they are of a yellow Co- 
lour like Saffron, They are produc'd from an Egg no 
larger than that of a Gooſe, of which the Female lays on: 
every Day for about fifty Days, making firſt a Hole about 
two Feet deep in the Sand, and above the Overflow of the 
Tide, in which they depoſite them during the time of lier 
bation 3 and in about twenty-five or thirty Days they ar 
hatch'd, and immediately run into the Water. From fo (mull 
a beginning proceeds this monſtrous Serpent, the Size d 
which is from ten to fifteen Cubits in Length, and they ar 
ſaid to grow as long as they live, which is ſuppos'd to 
about ſixty Years. It is a general Obſervation, and is affirm 
by Herodotus, that the Crocodile has no Tongue; but I 
Pacocke aſſures us, that it has a fleſhy Subſtance like a Longus 
fix'd all along to the lower Jaw, which may ſerye hin b 
turn his Meat. He has two long Teeth at the End of is 
lower Jaw, and there are two Holes in the upper, in 
which thefe Teeth are directed; and when he opens or ſhut 
his Mouth, he moves, contrary to all other Animals, ol 
the upper Jaw. Herodotus and Pliny ſay, that they lie l 
in Caves during the Winter Seaſon, and eat no Food; & 
Dr. Pocecke affirms, that he ſaw them in great Abundancs 
the Month of January. The common Method of kill 
them is by ſhooting them into the Belly, for the Scals 
their Back and Sides are ſo hard, that they are almoſt® 
penetrable even to a Bullet. They are a wily, cunning C 
ture, and it is ſaid, that when they ſee a ſingle Man, wi 
they are deſirous of drawing into their Clutches, they 
weep and ſigh, and make moſt lamentable moan, as 
the utmoſt Diſtreſs, till they have drawn him near enough# 
their purpoſe, when ſuddenly ſpringing upon him, they 1 
him down with their Tails, and immediately deſtroy & 
This is beautifully deſcrib'd by our old Poet Spent} 
that * Paſſage where he compares the dangerous Diſſin 


* Fairy Queen, Book I, Cant. LL Stanza 18, 
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and treacherous Tears of Dueſſa (or Falſhood) to the 
7 odile. 


As when a weary Traveller, that flirays 
By muddy © bore of broad ſeven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perilous wand ring ways, 
Doth meet a crue! crafty Crocodile, 
Which in falſe Grief hiding his harmful Guile, 
Death weep full ſore, and ſbeddeth tender Tears ; 
The fooliſh Man, that pities all the while 
His mournful Plight, is fwallow'd up unwares, 
Forgetful of his own, that minds another's Cares. | 


þ bence, that A or affected Grief and Weeping, 
the common Proverb ſtyl'd, Cracodile's Tears. 
here is alſo a ſpecious Sophiſm in Rhetoric, call'd a Cro- 
le, aich Mr. Chambers in his Dictionary, ſays, had its 
m the following Occaſion, 3 by the Poets. 
A poor Woman begging a Crocodile that had caught 
don walking by the River Side, to ſpare and reſtore him; 
anſwer'd, That he would ſpare and reſtore, provided ſhe 
give a true Anſwer to a Queſtion he ſhould propoſe ; 
t Queſtion was, ill I reflore thy Son or nat? To this 
poor Woman, ſuſpecting a Deceit, ſorrowfully anſwer'd, 
K wilt not: And demanded to have him reſtor'd, becauſe 
mad anſwer'd truly. Thou lyeſt, ſaid the Crocodile, 
fI reſtore him, thou haſt not anſwer'd truly: I cannot 
ore reſtore him without making thy Anſwer falſe. 
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Of INSECTS, 


ET us now make an Inſpection into the minuter Part 
the Creation, and conſider fome of the various Tribes 
Weds which people the Earth and Air. But you will 
aps magine, that there can be nothing worthy of Notice 
mall and infignificant Creatures. In order to take off 

MijeQion, it may not be amiſs, before I proceed to gi 
an Account of any of the particular Species, Juſt rf | 
that the Hand of Providence is extended in a particular | 
zer to the care of theſe feeble Tribes; and that his 
P 4 Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom and Goodneſs are as conſpicuous in the Formate 
and Structure of their Bodies, and in the Beauty and Uſe 
fulneſs of their different Parts, as in the largeſt and molt co 
ſiderable Animals. 

If we conſider the vaſt Profuſion of Azure, Green, Ver- 
million, Gold, Silver, Diamonds, Fringe, and Plumage, that 
adorn their Robes, their Wings, their Heads, and Bodics; 
who can forbear to acknowledge the Bounty of their Cres 
tor? We muſt equally admire his Goodneſs, that has furniſh'4 6 
them with Arms againft the Aflaults of their Enemies, « 7 


- - - a> — 


well as for their own Defence. Moſt of them ute pro 
either with "Tecth, a Saw, a Sting, or Claws; and. a ſcaly 6 
Coat of Mail generally defends their whole Body. I he d 
of moſt of them conſiſts in the quickneſs of their Flight ; WW 


ſome by the help of their Wings, others by the aſliſtance 0 
of a Thread that ſupports them, by which, from the Leaves “ 
whereon they live, they ſuddeply drop themſelyes to 2. 
ſufficient diſtance from their Enemy; and others by the Sprug WW* 
of their hind Fect, whoſe Elaſticity darts them at orte out Wi 
of the reach of Injury. Who alſo can ſufficiently admire the 0 
infinite Wiſdom that appears in the Contrivange of the dE 
fcrent Organs and Implements iven them for their Support and 
Convenience in their different ( ccupations and Ways of Life 
"Thoſe who ſpin, have a Diſtaff and Fingers to form their Thread: 7 
I hoſe who weave Nets and Lawn, are provided with Clues df Th 
Thread and Shuttles fit for the purpoſe. Some build in W ocd, and avi 
are therefore ſupply'd with Bills proper for piercing it : Ota ee 
make Wax, and have Shops furniſh'd with Rakers, Ladles and 
Trowels. Some have their Heads arm'd with a Trunk, 4 
Saw, a pair of Pincers; and carry in the other Extremily 
of their Bodies an Augre, which they lengthen and turn 4 
Diſcretion, and by that means dig commodious Habitations 
for their Families in the Heart of Fruits, in the Leaves et 
under the Bark of Trees, and frequently even in the hardeſ | 
Wood. Others that have tender Eyes, have the benefit of 2! 
couple of Horns to defend them, which as the Animal mov lo 
along, ef; eclally in the dark, make trial of the Way, e 
diſcover by a quick and delicate Senſation, what wou!. d. n 
nle, drown, or endanger them. In ſhort, the Minutench © 8 « 
theſe Creatures is ſo far from rendering them inſignificant 
that on the contrary, their Mechaniſm is for that reaſon tt 
more aſtoniſhing. In Alluſion to which, the great Mr. 318 © 
-us'd to fay, that his Wonder dwelt not ſo much on Natu..“ 


Clocks'as on ber Watches : and as Mr. Baker * obſcrves, © | 
| F „ we Vin 


In his ingenious Book on Microſcopes. | 
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«we compare the Structure of a Mite with that of an Ele- 
„ phant, we ſhall probably concur in the fame Opinion. 
© The Largencſs and Strength of the one, may ſtrike us with 
„Wonder and Terror; but we ſhall fad ourſelves quite 
« loft in Amazement, if we attentively examine the ſeveral 
& minute Parts of the other. For the Mite has more Limb 
„ than the Elephant, each of which is furni{h'd with Veins 
« and Arterics, Nerves, Muſcles, Tetdons and Bones: it 
« has Eyes, a Mouth, and a Proboſcis tov (as well as the 
« Elephant) to take in its Food; it has a Stomach to di- 
© geſt it, and Inteſtines to carry off what is not tetain'd for 
6 . It has an Heart to propel the Circulation 
« of the Blood, a Brain to ſupply Nerves every where, and 
« Parts of Generation as perfect as the largeſt Animal. Let 
* us now ſtop, ſays he, look back and conſider, as far 
as our Abilities-can reach, the exceſſive Minuteneſs of all 
« theſe Parts; and if we find them ſurprizing and beyond 
* our Ideas, what ſhall we fay of thoſe many Specics of 
* Animalcules to whom a Mite, in Size, is as it were an 
Elephant ? Theſe general Reflections premiſed, I will, 
ow give you the natural Hiſtory of ſome particular Inſects, 
ch I doubt not but you will think extreamly ſurprizing. 


— 


The Br E is ſo well known, that I need not 

ecride it to you. I will therefore reduce all [ Of the 
de to fay on this noble and uſeful Inſect to Lee. 

thers ee Heads, viz. their Government, their Occo- 

5 and ny, and their Manner of Working. That they are ſubject 


ik, us and Government, is aſſerted by all who have made 
min Pervations on them: and there is in every Hive a certain 
cn if WR of a larger Size than the reft, which is look'd upon by 
ions e Community as their Monarch, and obey'd with great 
«, of WWVaity. Moſt Naturaliſts are now of Opinion that this ſo- 
ardelt A reign Bee is a Female, and the Mother of all the Hive; 
t of 2" thoſe we call Drones, which are larger and of a darker 


lour than the common Bees, and of which there arc not 


morch 
„ e 4 or 500 in each Hive, are Males, and that all the 
lu de. on working Bees are neither Male nor Female. Thoſe 


ve furniſh'd with Glaſs Hives, have been enabled to 
me many Curious Obſervations. They tell us, the Queen 
| ber Apartments in the upper Part of the Hive; that when 
„ears in Public, which is ſeldom, ſhe walks with a ſe- 
ature's E majeſtic Air, and is attended by ſeveral large Bees, 
Js. ably the Drones or Males) who follow her with Reſpect, 
am 2 Circle round her, and fluttering their Wings, ſeem 

| mightily 
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mightily rejoic'd to ſee her. That in any Calamity they take 
great Care of her; and if by any Misfortune they are de. 
priv'd of her, they neglect all Buſineſs, as having no Pro- 
ſpect of Poſterity to provide for, and either fly away at Ran- 
dom, or huh and die. 

As to their Oeconomy, all the Buſineſs of the Hie n 
carried on with the greateſt Diligence, and the molt entire 
Union reigns throughout the whole Community. Their H 
bitations are in common; their Food and Proviſion in com- 
mon, their Labours all in common; their Care of Pofterity 
in common; they ſympathize with one another in common 
Danger, and with the greateſt Courage and Reſolution fe 
for one another. They have no ſiniſter ſelfiſn Regards, n 
claſhing or inconſiſtent Intereſts ; but are perfectly happy i 
their united Endeavours, which produce that Aftuence and 
Plenty, that conſtitutes the Riches of the whole Society, and 
of every Individual. They are patient of Affronts wha 
 fingle, and at a Diſtance from their Hives; but when witli 
the Reach of Aſſiſtance from their Fellows, they will not k. 
diſturd'd in their Labours without reſenting it, They areu 
temperate and frugal, tho' in the midſt of Plenty; and 
mongſt themſelves ſtrictly juſt and honeſt, but apt to rob 
plunder their Neighbours without Mercy, which frequent 
produces Wars and Tumults betwixt one Hive and anotiet 
Their Neatneſs is ſuch, that they will not ſuffer any thit 
offenſive to remain within their Hives; and if any thing 
agreeable is put in, that is too big for ov < Bee to remove, f 
veral of them will join their Forces and drag it out cf! 
Hive; and if it is too heavy for all their Efforts, they t 
cover it over with a kind of Glue, which prevents it fv 
offending the Niceneſs of their Smell, With great Prudend 
and Sagacity they provide in Summer a ſufficient Store! 
fupply their Wants in Winter; and when the Spring * 
turns, and the young Bees are become able to provide 
themfelves, and too numerous for the Hive to contain the 
the old ones, in whom the Right of Sovereignty emu 
ſend out a Colony or Swarm to ſhift for themſelves, and 
another Habitation. A 

As to their manner of Working, it is more aftonil 
than any other Part of their Hiſtory. When they bo 
duild the Combs, they divide themſelves into four Bands; 
firſt of which is conſign'd to the Fields, to collect Matt 
for the Structure, which chiefly conſiſt of the fine Duſ® 
ye from Flowers, and which mix'd with a certail 8 

bitance is made into Wax; the ſecond work Ain , 

atett 
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Materials, and form them into a rough Sketch of the Di- 
menſions and Partitions of the Cells, which are built hexa- 
zonal, with the niceſt mathematical Fxactneſs ; the third ex- 
amine and adjuſt the Angles, remove the ſuperfluous Wax, 
and poliſh and compleat the Work; and the fourth are Wait- 
ers, who ſerve theſe Labourers with Provifion, during the 
Time their Work is in Hand. And ſuch is their Diligence 
and Induſtry, that generally in a Fortnight's time the whole 
Hive is fill'd with Combs. Many other curious Obſerva- 
tions have been made on Bees, but theſe may be ſufficient to 
excite your Curioſity to make farther Enquiries as you ad- 
12k yance in Knowledge, 

Having given you this Account of the Laws 

and Cuſtoms of Bees, under the Influence and Of the Ant, 
Government of a Monarch, it may not be amiſs - 

v give you ſome Information of the Commonwealth of Ants, 
who are govern'd by Laws equally regular and wholſome, 
tho' without one. Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, ſays Solo- 
mon, conſider her Ways, and be wiſe, which having ns Guide, 
werſeer, or Ruler, yet provideth her Meat in the Summer, 
md gathereth her Food in the Harveſt. The Infide of an 
\nt-hull is a kind of gblong City, divided into various Streets, 


the ut terminate at different Magazines; ſome of the Ants con- 
wu late the Earth, and prevent its falling in, by incruſting 
8 4 twith a Surface of Glue; others amaſs ſeveral Splinters of 
(+ 


Vood, which they draw over the Tops of their Streets; and 
Ile them as Rafters to ſuſtain the Roof, and acroſs theſe 
ley lay another Rank of Splinters, and cover them with a 
ap of Ruſhes, Graſs and Straw, which they raiſe with a 
babe Slope, to turn the Current of the Water from their 
lagzzines, ſome of which are appropriated to receive their 
toviſions, and in the others they depoſite their Eggs. Theſe 
produce MMaggots, which ths a Time ſpin themſelves 


werings, become Aurelias, and then Ants. The Affection 
02/88 the Parents for their Young in the Aurelia State is ſo ſtrong, 


hat when Danger threatens, they inſtantly run away with 
dem, and will ſooner die than leave them. To prevent the 


inen which they provide in Summer for their Support in 
en inter, from ſhooting or growing, they bite out the Ger- 
ds 3 Pen or Bud before they lay it up; and that the Moiſture of 
Jt" Earth may not occalion it to ſwell and rot, they provide 


ay Earth or Sand to lay it in, and when the Sun ſhines 
w frequently bring it out of their Holes to dry and har- 
"Nt, As to their Summer Proviſions, they take up with 

a any 


2 
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any thing that is eatable; you may ſee one loaded with thy 
Kernel of ſome Fruit, another bending under the Weight g 
a dead Fly; and ſometimes ſeveral of them at Work on: 
larger Subſtance, when what cannot be remov'd they eat on 
the Spot, and carry Home all that is capable of being pre. 
ſerv'd. But the whole Society is never permitted to make 
Excurſions at Random; ſome are detach'd as Spies to get lr. 
telligence, and according to the Tidings they bring, all the 
Community (except ſuch as are appointed to guard the City, 
and take Care of their Young) are upon the March, either 
to attack a ripe Pear, a Cake of Sugar, or a Treaſure of 
Grain. And their Expedition to it, as well as their Retum 
from it, is under ſome Regulation; the whole Band is or- 
der'd to aſſemble and move in the Track; however, as they 
are a free People, theſe Injunctions are never executed with 
much Severity; if by Accident they ſpring any new Game 
in their Way, they are at Liberty to leave the 'I rack and 
ſeize upon it. Thus I have taught you ſome uſeful Trutis 
relating to the Ants Republic, and 1 88 of Bees; 


Hoto thoſe in common all their Mralth beſtow, 
And Anarchy without Confuſion know ; 

And thefe for ever, theo a Monarch reign, 
Their ſeparate Cells and Properties maintain, > 
g g Ork. 


The SrrRkWOoR u is produc'd from a fmal 

Of the Egg, not much bigger than a Muſtard-Seed, ö 
S:/kww2rm. of a pale Aſh;colout,and feeds on Mulberry-leaves 
or for the want of thofe, on the Leaves of Leet. 

tuce. During its Continuance in this Form, it fuffers four 
Sickneſſes, each laſting about three Days, wherein it feed 
not at all, but grows thicker, ſhorter and clearer, and in eich 
Sickneſs changes its Skin. Soon after this it begins to win 
itſelf up into a ſilken Bag or Cafe, about the Size of 2 f. 
geon's Jo in witich State it lies enclos'd about fifteen 0! 
twenty Days without any Food, and ſeemingly without Li 
or Motion, and is then transform'd into an Aurelia or Ci 
falis, and eating itſelf a Paſlage out of the End of its fk 
Sepulchre hecomes a Moth, which is its laſt State, the du 
iu which ip lays Eggs and dies. Theſe Eggs are kept te 
avout te omths, till the proper Seaſon returns, which, 6 
the Beginning of Haz, and then they hatch of themfelrs 
iffo Sifkworms. Thoſe who keep theſe Iaſects never fu 


them to eat their Waz vat of their ſilken Habitation, 1 
cane 
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2uſe that ſpoils their Work; but towards the End of their 
Continuance in that State, they wind the Silk from off them, 
aud the encloſed Worm aſſumes its new State of a Moth, 
well as if it had continued the whole Time in its ſilken 
Covering. The Quantity of Silk generally wound from one 
of theſe Balls or Caſes, is about 930 Yards ; but ſo extream- 
fine is the Thread, that the Weight of it is not above two 
(rains and a half. 


" This wonderful Creature is but very lately 

a diſcover'd, and the Accounts of it are fo ex- 4 the 
treamly ſurpriz ing, that many People for a Polype. 

- [ime were doubtful of their I ruth, and with 


Jet Difficulty gave Credit to them. It is a ſmall Inſect 
nd in Ditches or watery Places; its Body is a kind of 
* ele Tube or Trunk, at the anterior End of which is 
ed ſeveral Arms, with which it ſeizes its Prey. It generally 
a eens itſelf at the poſterior End to ſome Plant or Leaf, from 
nich it depends and contracts or extends its Body and Arms at 
Pleaſure, They are voracious Animals, and will ſwallow a 
Vorm twice or thrice their own Length. If the Worm 
pmes end-ways, it is ſwallow'd in that manner, otherwiſe it 
des down double, and makes ſeveral- Foldings in the Sto- 
mach, which diſtends wonderfully for its Reception. The 
om ſoon dies there, and after it has been ſqueez'd or 
eee voided by the Mouth. They produce their young 
e kind of Vegetation from the exterior Parts of their 
, 8 bodies ; it is common to ſee five or fix growing at a Time, 
ehen one drops off, another comes in its Place. But 
2 e moſt ſurpriz ing Part of the Hiſtory of this Inſect is, that 
hy ut it into what Parts you pleaſe, each Part becomes a 
legt Polype. If you cut it in two, the Head Part pro- 
bes & a Tail, and the Tail Part produces a Head and Arms, 


p metimes in 24 Hours Space, if the Weather is warm, but 
„ee in two or three Days. If you cut it in three, the 


* ad and Tail Parts produce as before, and the Middle pro- 
Yr: ces both a Head and a Tail. If you cut it longways, thro” 
"ket t Head, Stomach, and Body, each Part is half a Pipe, 

85 th half a Head, half a Mouth, and ſome of the Arms; 
10 'Edpes of theſe half Pipes gradually round themſelves and 
2  _* bcginning at the Tail End, and the half Mouth and 
f ler t Stomach of each becomes compleat, and in a few Hours 
"fs vill devour a Worm as long as themſelves. If you take 
i be pe and turn it Inſide out as you would do a * 
ö ö rac 


can | p 
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the Outſide will become the in, and the Inſide will become 
the out, and the Creature will eat and live as well as eye; 


| The Account which Mr. Chambers, in his G. 
Of the clapedia gives of the Tarantula, is fo full a 
arantula. ſatisfactory, that I need give myſelf no farbe 

: Trouble, than barely to tranſcribe what he ha 

collected. The Tarantula, ſays he, is a kind of Spider, deo. 

minated from the City of Tarentum in Apulia, where it i; 
chiefly found: it is about the Size of an Acorn, and js fur 
niſh'd with eight Feet, and as many Eyes; its Colour u. 

rious, but it is ſtill hairy; from its Mob ariſes two Hors 

or Trunks, made a little crooked, with the Tips excceling: 

Jy ſharp, through which it conveys its Poiſon. 

Theſe Horns, Mr. Geoffrey obſerves, are in continual My. 
tion, eſpecially when the Animal is ſeeking for Food, whend 
he conjectures they may be a kind of moveable Nottrils. 

The Tarantula is found in ſeveral other Parts of tal, 
even in the Iſle of Corfica ; but thoſe of Apulia alone at 
dangerous: even theſe, when remov'd thence, are ſaid tok 
come harmleſs. It is added, that even in Apulia, none bu 
thoſe found on the Plains are much to be feared, the Air be 
ing hotter there than on the Mountains. Mr, Gere a8 
it as an Opinion of ſome, that the Tarantula is never u 
nomous but in the Coupling Seaſon ; and Baglivi, that it 
never ſo but in the Heat of Summer, particularly in t 


Dog-days, when becoming enrag'd, it flies on all that g 
b 


| "The Bite occaſions a Pain, which at firſt appears mic 
like that felt on the ſtinging of a Bee, or an Ant: inak 
Hours the Patient feels a Numbneſs, and the Part afted 
becomes mark'd with a ſmall livid Circle, which ſoon at 
riſes into a very painful Tumour: a little longer, aud! 
falls into a profound Sadneſs, breathes with much Difficult 
His Pulſe grows feeble, his Senſe fails; at length he Joſs 
Senſe and Motion, and dies unleſs reliev'd. But theſe yi 
toms come ſomewhat differently, according to the Nature 
the Tarantula, and the Diſpoſition of the An A 
ſion for Black and Blue; and, on the contrary, an Affech 
for White, Red, and Green, arc other unaccountable Ys 
toms of this Diſeaſe. 

All the Aſſiſtance Medicine has been able to diſco 
reaſoning, conſiſts in ſome chirurgical Applications 0! 
Wound, Cordials, and Sudorificks ; but theſe are 9 i 


Efgcit 
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Ffcacy : a thing that avails infinitely more is, what Reaſon 
could never have thought of, Muſic. ; 

As ſoon as the Patient has loſt his Senſe and Motion, a 
Muſician tries ſeveral "Tunes on an Inftrument, and when he 
has hit on that, the Tones and Modulations whereof agree 
to the Patient, he is immediately ſeen to make a faint Mo- 
ton: his Fingers firſt begin to move in Cadence, then his 
Arms, then his Legs, by Degrees his whole Body: at 
kngth he riſes on his Feet, and begins to dance, his Strength 
ind Activity ftill encreaſing. Some will continue the 
Dance fix Hours without Intermiſſion. After this he is 
pat to Bed, and when he is judg'd ſufficiently recruited 
of his firſt Dance, he is called out of Bed by the ſame 
Tune, for a ſecond. This Exerciſe is continued for ſeveral 
Days, fix or ſeven at moſt ; in which Time the Patient finds 
himſelf exceedingly — and unable to dance any longer, 
which is the Characteriſtic of his being cur'd ; for as long as 
the Poiſon acts on him he would dance, if one pleaſed, with- 
out any Diſcontinuation, till he dy'd of the mere Loſs of 
dtrength. 

The Patient perceiving himſelf weary, begins to re- 

cover, and awakes as out of a profound Sleep, without any 
Remembrance of what paſſed in his Paroxiſm, not even of 
his Dance. Sometimes the Patient thus recovering from his 
rſt Acceſs, is quite cur'd; if he be not, he finds a melan- 
choly Gloom hanging on him; he ſhuns the Sight of Men, 
and ſeeks Water, and if he be not carefully look'd to, throws 
timſelf into ſome River. If he do not die, the Fit returns 
at that time twelvemonth, and he is driven to dancing again. 
dome have had theſe Returns regularly for twenty or thirty 
Wears, Every Tarantulus has its particular and ſpecific Tune 3 
but in the general, they are all very briſk, ſprightly Tunes, 
it work Cures. 
This Account was given to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
ly Mr. Geoffrey, at his Return from Italy in 1702, and con- 
md by Letters from F. Gouye, The like Hiſtory is given 
8 by Baglivi, in an - expreſs Diſſertation on the 1 arantula, 
publiſh'd in 1696. 
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There are many other Wonders amongſt theſe minute 
eatures, which will afford you infinite Matter of Specu- 


cover en and Amuſement, whenever you ſhall be diſpoſed to 
s on ake farther Enquiries ; but at preſent we will leave them, 
of M take a View of that beautiful Part of the Creation which 


labits the Air, 


e CHAF 
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CH AP; VI. 
Of BIRDS. 


F we conſider the Nature and Formation of Birds in g. 

neral, many Reflections will naturally ariſe, and confrp 
in our Minds the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, in ſo war: 
derfully adapting al thyts. Powers to the Uſes and End the 
were ordain'd to ſetxz and purſue. All their Member, f 
the ingenious Mr. Ray, arc moit exactly fitted for the Us v 
The Muſcles, which ſerve to move the Wings 25 


concave, and the upper convex, that thcy may be catily M. 
ed up, and more ftrangly beat the Air, which by this means 
doth more eſtectually reſiſt the Deſcent of their Body down: 
wards. 'I tien the 1] runk of their Body doth ſomewhat t- 
f:mble the Hull of a Ship; the Head is like the Prow, and 
tor the moſt part is ſmall, that it may the more ealily cut 
the Air, and make Way for their Bodies; the Tail fene 
to ſteer, govern, and direct their Flight, and turn their By 
dies, like the Rudder of a Ship; which is cvident in the Kite 
who, by a light turning of his Train, moves his Body which 
Way he pleaſes. Neither doth the Tail ferve only to died 
and govern the Flight, but alſo to ſupport the Body, and 
Keep it even; wherefore when ſpread, it lies parallel to tis 
Horizon, not ſtands perpendicular to it, as Fiſhes do. An: 
that they may the more eaſily be ſupported in the Air during 
their Flight, their Bodies are not only ſmall and hollow, but 
of a broad Figure; nay their very Bones are more thin and 
light than thoſe of other Animals. The Feathers allo at 
peculiarly adapted to keep their little Bodies from being piece 
with the Cold. And becauſe the Bird is to live ſeveral Year 
and the Feathers in Time would, and muſt neceflarily “- 
worn and ſhatter d, Nature hath made Proyiſion for the ca: 
ing and renewing of em every Year. And to prevent til 
Feathers from being incommoded by Rains, all Birds have 3 
Bag filled with Oil, and ſhap'd like a Nipple, the Situation 
of which is at the Extremity of their Body. This Nite 
has ſeveral ſmall Apertures, and when the Bird perceives 
Feathers to be dry, 1, or diſorder'd by Gaps; or wi 
ſhe foreſees approaching Rain, ſhe preſſes this Nipple wit 
ber Bill, qucczes out the oily Humour, and drawing 1 
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Will ſucceſſively over the greateſt Part of her Feathers, oils 
Wand dreſſes them, gives them a Luſtre, and fills up all the 
NVacanięs with this viſcous Matter; after which, the Water 
pnly ſlides over the Bird, all the Avenues to her Body being 
Sertectly cloſed. Ducks, Geeſe, and all ſuch Fowls as live 
the Water, are provided with this unctuous Matter in 
great Abundance. 
The various Forms and different Situations of their Neſts, 
e Sollicitude and Care with which they attend their E285» 
nd the Birth and Education of their young, deſerves alſo 
our Attention, and will command your higheſt Admiration. 
ou will obſerve a ſurprizing Difference in the Materials, 
uchitecture, and Situation of the Neſts of the different 
pecies, yet all of the ſame Species building exactly alike. 
(When the Seaſon of Incubation or Sitting arrives, you will 
theſe active unſettled Creatures, forgetting their natural 
Filpoſitions, fix themſelves upon their Eggs, ſubmit to ſeve- 
Veeks Reſtraint, renounce the Pleaſures that ſo 7. — 
deaſon of the Year muſt afford, with a Care and 'I ender- 
g equally ſurprizing. And when at laſt their young Ones 
pear, thea you will ſee all their Aſſiduity and Attention 
ited to provide them with Food, to defend them from 
Wer, and to take all other Care of their Education till 
en provide for themſclves, and then the kind, parental 
ndneſs ceaſes. 
The. Cauſe of the Migration of ſome Species of Birds, or 
ſudden Diſappearance at certain Seaſons of the Year, 
de an Enquiry that will afford you ſome Pleaſure. 
Swallow, the Stork, the Cuckoo, and ſome others, 
her they go, ot where they hide themſelves, how the 
the Seafon when to come, and when to depart, wi 
afford you Matter of curious Enquiry, and ufeful Enter- 
ment. | | 
Wt would have you regard theſe Leſſons rather as ſhort 
8 and Directions, how you may turn over and look in- 
k of Nature, than as a full and ample Account of 
the various and uſeful Knowledge you will find there. 
have neither Time at preſent, nor Abilities for more. 
he mean while, I will give you the natural Hiſtory of 
© few of the moſt extraordinary Birds, and then we will 
ted to Quadrupeds, or four-footed Beaſts. 


Fre are wy Sorts of EAaGLEs, but that 


* the Golden agle is chief, and is common- Of the 

kon'd the King of Birds. He is found in Eagle. 
tlarts of Arabia, and in the rem.Jtc Parts 

vi. II of 
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of Scythia. He is a Bird of great Strength, exceeding boi, 


and very voracious and fierce in devouring his Prey. He i; 
of a large Size, near four Feet long from the Point of the 
Bill to the End of the Tail; and betwixt the Points of each 
Wing, when extended, near fix Feet; his Beak is very ftrong, 
crooked and ſharp, fo alſo are his Talons or Claws. Their 
common Prey is Hares, Rabbits, Kids, Lambs, &c. but 
when preſſed by Reue they will ſeize on larger Animals 
His Sight is ſo excceding ſharp and piercing, that he can ſee 
his Prey upon the Ground, tho' at ever fo great a Height 
in the Air, and darts upon it with a ſurprizing Rapidity, 
And as his Eye is of fuch great Uſe in ſpying out his Prey, 
Nature has contriv'd to preſerve it with uncommon Care, 
* baving inſtead of one, provided it with four Lids or Coven, 
They build their Neſts generally on the Sides of high and 
inacceſſible Rocks, or on the Tops of old decay'd lame 
Trees, and ſeldom lay above two Foes at a Time, They 
live to a prodigious Age, ſome ſay three hundred Years, but 


that is probably a Mittake. 


This is generally thought to be the largeſt, at 

2 the leaſt it is one of the talleſt Birds in the World, 
rich. being full as high as a Man on Horſeback. lt i 
found both in Africa and Arabia, particularly in 

the ſandy Deſarts of Arabia. The Head and Bill reſemble 
thoſe of a Duck, their Wings are not large enough in Pro 
portion to their Body to raiſe them from the Ground, bu 
ſerve as Sails or Oars to cut thro', or impel the Air, an 
add great Swiftneſs to their Feet, which are ſhod with! 
horny Subſtance, enabling them to tread firmly, and to ru 
a long Time without hurting themſelves. They are te 
quently hunted with Greyhounds, and when in Danger 
being taken, ſuddenly ſtop, let down one of their Wing 
and covering their whole Body with it, ſuffer the Dos to 
get his Mouth full of Feathers, then taking to their Hets 
again, e'er the Dog can diſengage himſelf from the Featheh 
they are got a confiderable Way before him. What! 
moſt remarkable of this Bird is, that ſhe lays her Eggs 1 
the Sand, and entirely forgetting them, ſuffers them to ® 
hatch'd by the Heat of the Sun, and quite contrary to A 
other Creatures whatſoever, appears «utterly deſtitute of f 


rental Afﬀection. 
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The Swan is one of the principal of thoſe 


227 
, tniphibious web-footed Birds that live either by - the 
1 


Land or Water. It is a large and ſtately Bird, 
of a Milk-white Colour, and on a fine Canal 
or River makes a beautiful Appearance. Its Neck is very 


an, 


p long, and conſiſts of berwixt twenty and thirty Joints, 
' which enable it to fiſh as with a Line. In ſwimming it is 
1 ſaid to uſe one Foot as an Oar, aud with the other to ſteer 
1 its Body. They generally make their Neſts among the 


| Ruſhes, near the Banks of Rivers, and during the Time of 
„me Female's fitting, the Male will attack any Body that 
comes near her Neſt, with great Fierceneſs and Obltinacy. 
When on Land, they feed either on Gtaſs or Grain, and in the 
Water on Fiſh, or the Spawn of Fiſh; and they are ſaid to 
live upwards' of a hundred Years. The Notion of this 
Bird's melodious ſinging before its Death is a vulgar Error, 
and might probably take its Riſe from the Fable of the An- 
cients, that the Soul of Orpheus the old Greet Poet and Mu- 
lician, paſſed by Tranſmigration into the Body of a Swan. 


Of all finging Birds the Nightingale is al- 
lowed to be the chief; his Notes are ſweeter, o the 
more melodious, and more various, than the Notes Neghtin- 
of any other Bird. And what is remarkable is gate. 
his beginning to ſing, or at leaſt continuing to 
ling, after all the others have ceaſed, as if conſcious to him- 
ſelf that his Muſick deſerv'd a more particular Regard. It 
is very rate that one can get a Sight of theſe Evening Mu- 
licians ; but the Beauty of their Feathers is not at all equal 
to the Melody of their Songs, their Colour being a duſk 
rediſh brown; and in Size and Shape they refemble the Gold- 
fich. The Tims of their finging and — their young 
ones, is from the latter End of April to the Beginning of 
Jwie, after which they are never either heard or ſcen, till 
the fame Seaſon returns again; inſomuch, that many look 
upon them as a Bird of Paſſage. The particular Formation 
and delicate Structure of the Windpipe in ſinging Birds, ſa 
peculiarly adapted to form the niceſt Modulations of Voice, 
b very well worthy of curious Obſervation. 


This is one of the moſt noted of thoſe we call 
Buds of Paſſage, as it is a domeſtic Bird, dwell- - the 
ing altogether in Towns and Villages, and build- Swallow. 
ing its Neſts even in our Houſes. Of theſe Neſts 
la Architecture, the Matcrials, and their manner of uſing 
Q 2 them, 
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them, are altogether ſurprizing. She wants neither Sticks, 
nor Hay, nor Ligaments of any Sort; but wetting her 
Breaſt and her Wings on the Surface of the Water, and 
then ſhaking the Moifture over the Duſt, tempers and work; 
it up with her Bill into a kind of Mortar or Cement, wit 
which ſhe erects a Dwelling, equally ſecure and convenient, 
and with ſuch wonderful Exactneſs and Regularity, as is not to 
be imitated by the Art of Man. Concerning the Migration 0! 
theſe Birds, or their Diſappearance at the End of Summer, 
Naturalifts are very much divided: ſome ſuppoſing that they 
take Wing by Conſent about the End of September, and fl 
to ſome warmer Climate; and others, that they hide them 
ſelves in Rocks, or Caves, or under the Surface of the W. 
ter, where they have ſometimes been found in great Number 
hanging together by the Feet like Becs in a Swarm. And 
that this is the Truth of the Matter appears probable lf 
from hence, that at the Beginning of the Spring-Scaſon, they 
are generally found near Rocks or watery Places, flying weak) 
about, as it were to try their Wings after their firſt Rey- 


val from their Winter Sleep. 


| J will conclude my Account of Birds wit 
Of the this Creature, as it partakes buth of the Natur 
Bat. of Birds and of four-footed Beafts. Its Head, 
Body, and the Hair or Furr with which it ö 

cover'd, very much reſemble thoſe of a Mouſe ; it alſo bring 
forth its young ones perfectly form'd like the four-footel 
Kind, and gives them ſuck. It partakes of the feathcri 
Kind, in having only two Legs, large Wings, and the Powe 
of flying. Its Wings conſiſt of one entire Skin, webb'd u 
gether ſomewhat like the Feet of Water-Fowl, and at d 
Top of their Wings are two Hooks or Claws, which the 
make Uſe of to hang by whilſt they are feeding, ſlecping, 6 
reſting themſclves. Theſe Creatures very rarely appe 
in the Day-time, but fly in the Duſk of the Evening on 
and are ſaid to ſleep all the Winter in the Holes of d 
Houſes or Walls. It is a very proper Emblem of a Mi 
that acts a falſe or double Character, appearing now in oi 
Light or Shape, and then in another; and as ſuch a Man 
defpiſed and kick'd out of all honeſt Company, fo ths 
doubtful and amphibious Vermin are allow'd the Honour 6 


a Place neither amongſt the Birds nor Beaſts, 
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CEA... 
Of four-footed BE AST S. 


E are now come to that Part of the Animal Crea- 

tion, which, both in the Make of their Bodies, and 
in the Powers of their Minds, ſeem to approach the neareſt 
to Man. I have therefore reſerv'd to this Place the Conſi- 
deration of that Principle which is ſaid to govern and direct 
al the animal World, except Mankind, [ mean Inſtinct. 
Some Reflections on that Principle, and the Difference be- 
tween it and-Reaſon, will afford you a Leſſon both inftru- 
ative and entertaining. 

As the Author of all Beings hath endow'd the human 
Mind with the Principle of Reaſon, to guide and direct 
Mankind in all the various Concerns of Life ; fo he hath im- 
panted in all the inferior Creatures a Principle, which tho” 
ks noble and extenſive, is 2 more uniform and certain 
Guide than Reaſon itſelf. This Principle we call Inſtinct. It 
ſhows itſelf differently in every different Species of Animals, 
jet in every Animal is ſuitable to the Nature and Circum- 
ſtances of that particular Species. Thus, as the ingenious 
Mr. Ray obſerves, all Creatures know how to defend them- 
elves, and offend their Enemies, where their natural Wea- 
pns are ſituate, and how to make Uſe of them. A Calf 
wil ſo manage his Head as tho' he would puſh with his 
Horns, even before they ſhoot. A Boar knows the Uſe of 
w Tuſks, a Dog of his Teeth, a Horſe of his Hoofs, a 
uk of his Spurs, and a Bee of her Sting. Now, why 
another Animal which hath no Horns ſhould not make a 
wow of puſhing, or no Spurs, of ſtriking with his Legs, 
nd the like, I know not, but that every Kind is providen- 
ally directed to the Uſe of its proper and natural Weapons, 
z Poultry, Partridge, and other Birds, at firſt Sight know 
Birds of Prey, and make Sign of it by a peculiar Note of 
Meir Voice to their Young, who preſently -theteup:n hide 
Pewilelves.” 3. All young Animals, as Joon as they are 
wut forth, know their Food; for Example, ſueh as are 
"Pak with Milk, preſently find their Way to the 1 
, luck at them; whereas none of thoſe who are not de- 
a for that Nouriſhment ever offer to ſuck, or ſeek for 
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any ſuch Food. 4. Such Creatures as are Web-footed ar 
Fin-toed, whether Birds or Beaſts, are naturally directed tg 
o into the Water, and ſwim there; as we fee Ducklings, 
tho? batch'd and led by a Hen, if ſhe brings them to the 
Brink of a River, or Pond of Water, they preſently leave 
her, and in they go, tho* they never ſaw any ſuch thing 
done before, and tho* the Hen clucks and calls, and does 
what ſhe can to keep them out. F. Birds of the fame kind 
make their Neſts of the ſame Materials, laid in the fam: 
Order, and exactly of the ſame Figure; fo that by the Sight 
of the Neſt one may eafily know t Bird it belongs to; 
and this they do tho” living in diſtght Countries, and tho' 
they never ſaw nor could fee any made. I his, toge- 
ther with the curious and artificial Contexture of ſuch Nett,, 
and their Fitneſs and Convenience for the Reception, Hatch- 
ing and Cheriſhing the Eggs and Young of their reſpective 
Builders, is a great Argument that they are acted upon by 
Wiſdom ſuperior to their on, and driven as it were to bring 
about Ends which themſelves aim not at (fo far as we can di- 
cern) but are directed to. They act not by Art, ſays Ariſiil:, 
neither do they enquire, neither do they deliberate about wat 
they do. And therefore, as Dr. Cudworth well obſerves, they 
are not Maſters of that Wiſdom according to which the) 
act, but only paſſive to the Inſtincts and Impreſſes thereof 
2 them. Laſtly, What can be more wonderful than the 
igration of ſome kinds of Birds from a hotter to a colder 
Country ; or from a colder to a hotter, according to their 
Nature, and to the different Seaſons of the Year ? What 
moves them to ſhift their Quarters? What directs them 
which Way to ſteer their Courſe ? What impels them to ctols 
an Ocean of which they can ſee no End, and enables them 
to overcame the Senſe of Hunger, and the Fear of Drown- 
ing? Theſe, and many other Wonders, are diſcoverable in 
the Brute Creation; yet that it is Inſtinct not Reaſon they ac 
by, appears manifeſtly from hence ; that in all their Works 
ere is no Variation, but every Species doth naturally pu- 
me at all times the ſame Methods and Wars, without any 
Tutorage or Learning :, Whereas Reaſon without Inſtruction, 
would often vary, and do that by many Methods, which In. 
Kink doth by one alone. The Reaſon of Man is an active 
and fruitful Principle, which knows, and would be perp*- 
| _ enlarging its Attainments, which deliberates, wills, 2nd 
chuſes with Freedom, which operates, and if I may uſe the 
Expreſſion, daily creates new Works. If a Spider had 3)! - 
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Skill of a Weaver, ſhe would make ſomething -elſe beſide 
her Web; were the Swallow as ſkilful as a Maſon, ſhe 
would build with other Materials than Dirt. In ſhart, were 
Animals once capable of 'Thought, they would not be limited 
to one invariable Track; new Ideas would be infuſed into 
their Minds, and we ſhould not fee them embarraſſed, ſtu- 
pid, and intractable when taken out af the Way of Lite 
which is peculiar to each Species. | 

Theſe Reflections may ſuffice at preſent to give you ſome 
faint Notion of the Difference between Reaſon and Inſtinct. 
We will now proceed to the natural Hiſtory of ſome few of 
the moſt remarkable Quadrupeds, And | cannot begin with 
à more noble ar more uſeful Animal than the Horſe. 


* If Cuſtom had not dignify'd the Lian with 
the Title of King of Beaſts; Reaſon, oue would Of the 
think, could no where confer that Honour more Horſe. 
deſervedly than on the Horſe. As to the Lion, he 
isendow'd with no Kingly Qualities whatſoever, except thoſe 
of dexout ing his Subjects, and inſpiring them with Terror: 
but the Horſe, on the contrary, is never injurious to other 
Creaturcs, either in their Perſons or Properties; his Qualities 
all amiable, and there is nothing in him that can excite 


the lealt Averſion, There is ſuch a Nobleneſs in his Diſpo- 
Ation, ſuch a Beauty in his Formation, and ſuch 3 Grandeur 


in his whole Deportment, as ſtrongly attracts our Regard, and 
commande our Admitation. And if we conſider in how many 
various Ways he is uſeful and beneficial to Mankind, we 
ſhall become more and more cngag'd in his Favour. Is be 
tequir d to cultivate our Lands, to bear Home our Harveſts, 
or to carry our Goods or Perſons from Place to Place; he 
is always prepar d, and always willing, tho" weary'd in our 
Service, t 3 deſign'd for nobler Sports, to follow the 
Hounds and Horn v'er Hedges, Hills and Dales, or to try 
lis Swiftneſs in the level Courſe; with what Ardor he ſeems 
inſpir' d! he ſnuffs the Air, he paws the Ground, he neighs, 


and ſeems to, call aloud for the rial; and in the generous ' 


Contention, ſuch is his Eagerneſs and Emulation, that he 
will often rather die than be outdone. Or is he called forth 
to bear our Wargors to the Field af Battle? how valuable 
his Strength, his Switnefs, and his Conqueſt! + His 

| Q 4 Neck 


* Vide 8 de la Nature, Vol. I. Dial. xii. 
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Netk is eloathed with Thunder, the Glory of his Noftrils is 
terrible. He paweth in the Valley, and rejoiceth in his Strength; 
he goeth on to meet the armed Men. He motketh at Fear, and 
is not  affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the Sword, 
The Quider rattleth againſt him, the glittering Spear and the 
Shield. He fwalloweth the Ground with ooh and Rage, ſou 
neither believeth he that it is the Sound of the Trumpet. He out 
aith among the Trumpets, ha, ha! He ſmelleth the Battle Do 
afar off, the Thunder of the Captains and the Shouting. 


If the Horſe, on account of his noble and ge- Maf 
3. the nerous Qualities, claim the firſt Place among Perſe 
0g. Animals, the Dog, for his Faithfulneſs' and Sa- to t 
gacity, may very deſervedly be honour'd with the Day. 
ſecond. There is ſcarce in any Species of Creatures what- 
ſoever, ſo great a Variety as in that of Dogs; their — Of 
their Size, their Colour, their Qualities are extreamly diffe- the la 
rent. The large Englih Maſtiff is famous for Strength and 
Courage; ſo alſo is the Bull-dog : the Greyhound is exceed- 
ing ſwift and quick-ſighted ; the Hound flow, but fo ſaga- 
cious in his Smell, that the fleeteſt Game can ſeldom eſcape 
him: the Spaniel is excellent on the Water, the Pointer in 
the Field : the common Cur is endow'd with many Qualities 
" uſeful to the Farmer, the Shepherd, and to every Houſe- 
keeper ; and the Lap-dog, for ſuch fine Ladies, or Lady-like 
Gentlemen as have nothing to do, is a very agreeable Com- 
panion. But the two Qualities of Faithfulneſs and Sagacity 
ſeem to run thro' the whole Kind, and many extraordinary 
Inſtances have been given both of the one and the other. 
Plutarch tells us, that in a public Spectacle which he himſelf 
ſaw exhibited before the Emperor Veſpaſian at Rome, a Dog 
was taught to perform a certain Part, in which he was to 
— on the Appearance of dying by Poiſon. That after the 
iece of Bread was given him which was ſuppoſed to poiſon 
him, he began to reel and ſtagger, and at length fell down, 
ſeem'd to grow ſtiff, and lay to all Appearance without Life; 
infomuch that he was drag'd about the Stage by ſeveral 
People as a dead Dog, without giving any Signs of Motion : 
but that when his Part requit'd him to come to Life, he firlt 
open'd his Eyes, then moved his Head, then ſtretch'd him- great A 
ſelf, and at length got up. Another Inſtance of uncommon Ve to all 
Sagacity is given us of a blind Dog. A large Company of Nommot 
People were got together in the Market-place at Kome, to al cont, 
ſee à Dog perform feveral- Tricks which he had been taught e Nipple 
| | / 
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his Maſter, among the reſt this was one, Several of the 
pany agreed to give the Maſter different Pieces of Gold, 
Silver, r, Rings, Bracelets, and many other Things, 
which he put all together, and hid them under the Surface of 
the Earth; then commanding the Dog to ſcek, he preſently 
found them, and carry'd each Piece to its proper Owner with- 
out the leaſt Miſtake. There are Inſtances of uncommon. 
Docility, and Proofs of ſome ſurprizing Powers in the Minds 
of theſe Animals, which if rightly attended to might be made 
of great uſe to Mankind. their Love and Fidelity to their 
Maſters, and their great Care and Courage in defending their 
Perſons, their Houſes, their Cloaths, or any thing belonging 
to them, the Inſtances are innumerable, and happen every 


Day. 


Of all Land-Animals the Elephant is by much 
the largeſt ; and if common Reports are true, it is Of the 
at leaſt equal to any in Underſtanding and Sa- Elephant. 
pcity. They are bred only in hot Countries; 
the Eat Indies, and ſome Parts of Africa abound with them 
rery much. They are frequently eleven or twelve Feet high, 
many much higher ; their Make is very clumſy, and their 
Strength prodigious. Their Colour is generally Mouſe Dun, 
or Black; and the Skin of their Sides and Back ſo hard that 
t is not eaſily pierc'd even by a Sword or Spear. Their Eyes 
are (mall, ſomething reſembling thoſe of a Swine, but very 
Red, They have four Teeth on each fide, with which they 
rind their Meat, and two large Tuſks which hang out of 
beit Mouths, and grow to a prodigious Size, frequently more 
han a hundred Weight each. Theſe they caſt every tenth 
car, and by that means afford a very valuable Commodity 
the Natives, who exchange theſe Ivory Teeth with the 
wipeans for many other Wares. But the moſt remarkable 
at of the Elephant is His Proboſcis or Trunk. This is a 
nee, hollow, griftly Membrane, hanging down from the 
mer Part of his Noſe towards the Ground, and (if one 
day compare great things with ſmall) ſomething like the 
Kin upon the Bill of a Turkey Cock. This wonderful Mem- 
7 8 ſo a ſmirably contriv'd, fo curiouſly wrought, and with 
great Agility and Readineſs apply'd by this unwieldy Crea- 
we to all its ſeveral Occaſions, that it is an Inſtance of ſuch 
{common Workmanſhip, as none but an Almighty Maker 
( contrive. Another Remarkable of this Creature is, that 
* Nipples of the Female are plac'd near her Breaſt, by rea- 
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ſon ſhe is forced to ſuck herſelf, and by the help of her Trunk 
conveys the Milk into the Mouth of ber Young. The time 


* 

of their Ping with young is one whole Year, and the length D 
of their Life is generally thought to be upwards of @ hundred. T 
Tho live upon Plants, or Roots, which they dig out of the WY il: 
Earth with their Tuſks; or upon the Fruit, or Branches of WH hi 
0 Trees, which they pull down with their Trunks. T hey ue, Sul 
when tamed, à very docile Creature; and the various uſes the WW par 
ancient IJudians, and ſome other Nations, made of them in 2 
War, are aſtoniſhing. Many thouſands of them have at once WW Va 
been led to Battle, arm'd with various Weapons, and taught Pler 
to exerciſe their Trunks with a miſchievous Dexterity. Ther WW proc 
were very uſeful alſo in throwing down Trees, Houſes, Wal, theſ 
or whatever obſtructed the March of an Army. Large wo- thei: 


en Towers alſo were frequently fix'd upon their Backs, q-. Citic 
pable of containing 15 or 20 Men armed with Spears uu farpr 
— whieh from ſuch an Elevation they darted at te cony 

emics with great Advantage. Yet it frequently happen % 
that theſe Creatures occaſion'd as much Confuſion in the M fubte: 
mies to which they belong'd, as in thoſe of their Enemis Tre, 
wherefore the uſe of them hath been long laid aſide, Man 
are the Arts and Stratagems made uſe of to take and tam 


theſe Creatures. One 1 remember to have read, I thiok, iy of one 
Pliny, as follows. They dig a large Ditch, and puttiughl dem! 
therein ſuch Food as they know the Beaſt is fond of, he Spor 
attracted by the Smell, and betray'd into the Ditch, ſro weave 
whence he is not able to aſcend. Upon this comes a M the wh 
with Whips and Cords, who beats and torments him very le keep OL 
verely 3 preſently comes another, and ſeemingly in great 4 for thei 
„beats and drives away the Man that tormented him, May p. 
the fame time ſtroaking and ſoothing the Beaſt, and then ben t 
parts. In a little time the firſt Man returns and beats 4 ſubſide, 
whips him again with, great — z again his Dcliverer | 
appeats, and drives him away: And this is repeated {eve | will 
times, till at length the Beaſt begins to recognize his I rene of / 


and to ſhow ſome Signs of Affection, which the Man ta 
care to improve, by giving bim, as be grows hungry, Food 
eat and Water to quench his Thirſt ; ſtill growing more 3 
more familiar, he at laſt digs an eaſy Aſcent out of the D diate]y 
and leads him forth entirely tamed and conquer'd by Love 
Gratitude, f 


This Creature is about four Feet in Len man 

Of the and in Breadth twelve or fifteen Inches. Ning, cg 
KHeaver. Furr, in the Northern Countries is generally 
blackiſh Colour ; but in the more W | 
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mates, it brightens into a reddiſh Tin&ture. He is cover'd 
with two forts of Hair, one long and hardiſh, the other a ſoſt 
Down, which is manufactur'd into Stuffs, Hats or Stockings. 
They have a large broad Tail, which is cover'd with Scales 
almoſt like thoſe of a Fiſh. Both the Male and the Female 
have two Bags under their Bellies, imptegnated with a liquid 
Subſtance, call'd by the Phylicians Caſtorrum. and when pte- 
par'd by the Chymiſts, Cuſlor Drops, or Tinfture of Ca/tor, 
c. It is preſcrib'd as an excellent Remedy againſt Poiſons, 
Vapours, and many Indiſpoſitions. They are found in great 
Plenty in Hud ſon g- Bay, New- England, and Ruffia, which laſt 
produce the beſt Caſforeum. What is moſt remarkable in 
theſe Creatures is their great Skill as Architects. They build 
their Apartments (or one may rather call them 7 owns and 
Cities, for they aflociate together in great Numbers) with 
lurprizing Art and Contrivance. When they have found a 
convenient Situation in the Banks of a River, their next care 
to ſeek out for proper I imber to ſupport the Roofs of their 
lubterrancous Dwellings. For this purpoſe they pitch upon a 
Tree, perhaps about as thick as a Man's Leg, which they 
maw with their Teeth till they have cut it down. Then they 
w to work upon the Branches, and break them into Lengths 
of one, two, or three Feet, according to the uſes they intend 
them for. And when theſe, which are the main Joiſts and 
dupporters, are diſpos'd of according to their mind, they then 
wave or wattle them with ſmaller T wigs, and incruſt over 
the whole with a Plaiſter or Cement, which ſerves either to 
lep out Inundations, or to preſerve the Water in Reſervoirs 
for their own uſe. Tho” againſt Inundations they are gene- 
nl provided with upper Apartments, which they retire to 
— the Floods ariſe, and deſcend from when the Waters 
unde. 


I will conclude my Leſſons to you on the Sub- Of the 
Ft of Animals, with a few Reflections on one, Sheep. 
Which, tho' it be the moſt common, is never- 
teleſs the moſt curious, the moſt innocent, and the moſt 
Wetul Creature upon the Face of the Earth. You will im- 
Mcviately gueſs 1 mean the Sheep: For what other Animal 
n compare wich it in any of thoſe Inſtances ? Of what vaſt 
Importance to the Public is the Wool which grows upon its 
Back, and which is ſhorn off every Year for the uſe of Man! 
W many Thouſands of poor People are employ d in ſcouring, 
wing, combing and ſpinning it? How many more in weaving 
2 
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it into Cloths, or Stuffs, or Stockings? When theſe Con. 
modities come into the Hands of the Merchant, they are ex. the 
ported to every Quarter of the Globe, and the richeſt an vaſt 
the moſt valuable Products of the whole Earth are brot WW an; 
Home in Exchange for theſe our Golden Fleeces. Add » WW wo: 
this, the many and various Ufes that are made of its Skin; et 
either as Parchment to write on; or as Leather for our Wat nd 
in Breeches, Gloves, Cc. or as a uſeful Commodity in bi:4- ing ( 
ing of Books, covering of Sheaths for Swords, Cafes for ln. 
ſtruments, and many other Things. And laftly, one might 
add farther, if it did not ſavour too much of Ingratitude and 
Cruclty to ſo uſeful, fo inoffenſive and harmleſs a Creature, 
the delicious Food which its Fleſh affords for the Nouriſhment 
of our Bodies. | 


And thus I have given you in as ſhort and plain a manner a 
could, a View as it were in Miniature, of ſome of the principil 
Things which will meet your Obſervation in this ville 
World. I ſhould now, according to my Promiſe and ny 
Plan, conclude the whole with ſome Reflections upon Ma, 
tha laſt and nobleſt of the Works of God. But this would 
open a Scene too large for me to expatiate in at preſent, and 
perhaps too intricate in ſome of its Parts for you to follow 
me. It would lead me firſt, to conſider the Form and Struc- 
ture of his Body; the Convenience and Fitneſs of its ſeveral 
Parts for the Offices they are to perform. The Head and 
Brain to contrive, the Hands to execute, &c. I ſhould all 
be led to make ſome Obſervations on the Five Senſes. Th: 
curious Structure of the Eye, and the Nature of Viſion, d 
Seeing: the Mechaniſm of. the Ear, and the Doctrine 0 
Sounds and Hearing: the Noſe, and its Senſe of Smelling 
the Palate, and its Tafting : and the delicate Senſe of Feeling 
which is diffus'd over the whole Body. I ſhould thence © 
led to conſider the Mind and its ſeveral Powers of Perc 
tion, Reflection, and Judgment, or Determination. The gre 
Uſe and Advantage of Speech or Language, by which Mu 
kind are enabled to communicate their own "Thoughts, 
to receive diſtinctly the Thoughts of others, to the Impro 
ment of their own Minds, and the Increaſe of Knowledge 
general. The wonderful Powers of his Imagination ad l 
vention would alſo be remember'd, by which he bs des 
enabled to diſcover and bring to great Perfection the $cien 
of Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Navigation, Mechani 
and all Mathematical Learning. To mcaſure and aun 
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the Diſtances, Magnitudes, Motions, and Eclipſes of all thoſe 
vaſt and numberleſs Bodies that compole this Univerſal Frame. 
And not only has he been enabled to conceive theſe great and 
wonderful Things, but by the noble and uſeful Invention of 
Letters and Writing, to perpetuate theſe his Conceptions, 
and convey them down from Age to Age, for every ſucceed- 
ing Generation to improve upon to the End of Time. Such 
and ſo copious is the Study of Man. I ſhall therefore leave 
you to gain a thorough Knowledge of yourſelf, as you grow 
u Years and Experience, and happy will you be if you truly 
attain it, even by the time you arrive at perfect Manhood, 
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UMAN KN OWIEOx has been diſtributed by Philoſo- 
phers into different Branches, and into more or ſewer 
Uvitons, according to the more or leſs extenſive Views, 
much they have taken of the various Subjects of Human 


nquiry. 


Vor, II. r A 


242 Moral PHILOSOPHY. 
A great Philoſopher * has laid it out into 


' Partition of three general Provinces, HisToORY, Pox- f 
Knowledge. TRY, and PRILosorHY; which he refers to , 
three ſeveral Powers of the Mind, MEmoxy, 
IMAGINATION, and RE Aso. Memory ſtores up Facts, or 1 
Ideas, which are the Materials of Knowledge. Imagination ö 
ranges and combines them into different Aſlemblages or Pic- Iu 
tures. Reaſonoblerves their Differences, Connexions and mu- H 
tual Relations, and argues concerning them. — 
The 4% is the proper Buſineſs of Pn110. 
Pbilaſiply in $OPHY, which has been defined, the Know uh 


general. % ledge of whatever exiſit,“ or the Science f por 
& Things Human and Divine. According to ths fer 
Definition, its Object comprehends the 9 or Ii o 
Things. It traces whatever can be known by Man concerning 


the Deity and his Noris, their Nature, Powers, Operations, — 
zonnexions. | 
e . Therefore to give our Definition more Pre- "ug 
Diviſion of ciſion, Puitosorhx may be defined, the Know: the 
Philoſophy. ledge of the Univerſe, ↄr of Nature, and of it whic 
Powers, Operations and Connexions, with juſt and 1 
Natural. Reaſonings deduced from thence. Natur Ha 
Philofaphy inveſtigates the Propertics and Ope- the ! 
Moral. rations of Body or Matter. Hora! Pphilaſcb and { 
; contemplates Human Nature, its Moral Paus, proper 
and Connexions, and from theſe deduces the Laws of Action; Ph; F 
and is defined more ftrictly the “ Science of ManNens a Phils 
„% Dur, which it traces from Man's Nature and Condition, depend 
„ and ſhews to terminate in his Happineſs.” T herefore it > — 
called, Ethics, Diſciplina Mor um. In fewer Words, it isthe the 1 
<< Knowledge of our DUTY and FELICITY, or the Art l. Amit. 
« ing virtuous and happy.” PERS & fora 
It is denominated an ART, as it contains adus 
Hot an Art, Syſtem of Rules for becoming virtuous and li- ards 
Whoever praQtiſes theſe Rules, by ſo do- ture in 
ing, attzins an habitual Power or Facility of becoming vii ole, 0 
ous and happy. It is likewiſe called a SC1E NCF, Mer Tas 
How a it deduces thoſe Rules from the Principles and This 
Science, Connexions of our Nature, and proves that d don, be, 


Obſervance of them is productive of our Happines ples, or 
It is an Art, and a Science of the higheſt Dignity, Imp from wh: 
| tance, and Uſe. Its Object is Man's Dag, Meat he 


Its Objeet. his Conduct in the ſeveral Moral Capacities WT, 0 
Its Office. Connexions which he ſuſtains. Its * 1 
P , L, 


* } id. Bacon. Aug. Scient. Lib, II. cap. 1, 
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dire& that Conduct, to ſhew whence our Obligations ariſe, and 
where they terminate. Its Uſe, or End, is the 1 
Attainment of Happineſs; and the Means it : 
employs are Rules for the right Conduct of our Its Means. 
Moral Pawers. 

As every Art and Science is more or leſs va- 1; 
luable, as it contributes more or leſs to aur of other p 
Happineſs, this Aſoral Art or Science which Lg 
unfolds our Duty and Happineſs, muſt be a 
proper Canon or Standard, by which the Dignity and Im- 
portance of every other Art and Science, are to be aſcertain'd. 
lt is therefore pre-eminent above all others; it is that Ma- 
fer- Art, that Mafter-Science, which weighs their reſpective 
Merit, adjuſts their Rank in the Scale of Science, preſcribes 
their Meaſure, and ſuperintends their Efficacy and Applica- 
tion in Human Life. Therefore Moral Philsſophy hes deen 
honoured with the glorious Epithets of the Directreſ. 2 Life, 
the Miftreſs of Manners, the Inventreſs of Laws and Culture, 
the Guide to Virtue and Happineſs, without ſome degree of 
which Man were a Savage, and his Life a Scene of Barbarity 
and Wretchedneſs. 

Having thus ſettled the S«bje? and End of the Science, 
the Elements of which we are attempting to diſcover, 
and ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed it from all others, it ſeems 
proper next to fix the Method of proſecuting it. Meral 
Philoſophy has this in common with Natural 
Philaſepby, that it appeals to Nature or Fa? ; The Method, 
depends on Obſervation ; and builds its Rea- | 
fonings on plain uncontroverted Experiments, or upon 
the tulleſt Induction of Particulars of which the Subject will 
admit. We muſt obſerve, in both theſe Sciences, Quid faciat 
T ferat Natura; how Nature is affected, and what her 
Conduct is in ſuch and ſuch Circumſtances. Or in other 
Words, we muſt collect the Phenomena, or Appearances of Na- 
ure in any given Inſtance; trace theſe to ſome General Prin- 
aþles, or Laws of Operation; and then apply theſe Principles 
or Laws to the explaining of other Phenomena. 

Therefore Moral Philoſophy enquires, not how Man might 
laue been, but how he is conſtituted ; not into what Prin- 
"ples, or Diſpofiticns his Actions may be artfully reſolved, but 
from what Principles and Diſpoſitions they afually flow; not 
What he may, by Education, Habit or foreign Influence, come 
b be, or de, but what by his Nature, or Original Conſti- 
= Principles he is formed to be and do, We diſcover the 

fee, Uſe or Deflinstion 4 any Work, whether natural or 
8 2 


artificial, 


and Sciences. 


| 
| 


their mutual Relations one to the other, and the common 
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artificial, by obſerving its Structure, the Parts of which it 
conſiſts, their Connexion or joint Action. It is thus we un- 
derſtand the Office and Uſe of a Watch, a Plant, an Eye, or 
Hand. It is t he ſame with a Living Creature, of the Raty- 
nal, or Brute kind. Therefore to determine the Office, Du- 
fy, or Deſtination of Man, or in other Words what his Bi. 

neſs is, or what Conduct he is obliged to purſue, we mult 
inſpect his Conſtitution, take every Part to pieces, examine 


Effort or Tendency of the W hole. I 
| Wit 

a 1 * a th; 
M 

SECTION. I. ry 

! 

Of Mon and his Connections. 1 

ther 

N giving a rude Sketch or Hiſtory in Miniature of 4% mer 
we muſt remember that he riſes from ſmall Beginnings, ww; 
unfolds his Faculties and Diſpoſitions by degrees, as the Pur * 
poſes of Lite require their Appearance, advances ſlowly thro WW Nur 
different Stages to Maturity, and when he has reached it, et 
gradually declines till he ſinks into the Graye. Let us a. with 
company him in his Progreſs through theſe ſucceſſive Stage and | 
and mark the Principles which actuate, and the Fortune piring 
which attend him in each, that we may have a full Vic dH and / 
him. telle&t; 
| Man is born a weak, helpicſs, delicate Creature, MW 7 hing 
Man's Infant unprovided with Food, Cloathing, and wa- Tales 
State. ever elſe is neceſſary for dubſiſtence, or Defence Comp: 
And yet, expoſed as the Infant is to number Bi tombyy 

leſs Wants and Dangers, he is utterly incapable of ſupplyin2 Wi bat to 
the former, or ſecuring himſelf againſt the latter. But thou2 A= 
thus feeble and expoſed, he finds immediate and ſure Re d. 
ſources in the Affection and Care of his Parents, who refuge, 
no Labours, and forego no Dangers, to nurſe and rear vg 7 
the tender Babe, By theſe powerful Inſtincts, as by (oma quick, \ 
mighty Chain, does Nature link the Parent to the Chile, u nents 4. 
form the ſtrongeſt Moral Canncrion on his Part, before . lungs; 
Child has the leaſt Apprehenſion of it. Hunger and T lates 
with all the Senſations that accompany or are connected WW to thy 
them, explain themſelves by a Language ſtrongly expreHA the Co 
and irreſiſtibly moving. As the ſeveral Senſes bring in Note, 0, 


and Informations of jurrounding Objects, we may pac 
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the young Spectator, early Signs of a growing Vonder and 
Admiration. Bright Objects and ſtriking Sounds are beheld and 
heard with a fort of Commotion and Surprize: But without reſt- 
ing on any, he eagerly paſſes on from Object to Object, ſtill 
pleaſed with whatever is moſt new, Thus the Love of Novel- 
ty is formed, and the Paſſion of onder kept awake. By 
degrees he comes acquainted with the moſt familiar Objects, 
his Parents, his Brethren, and thoſe of the Family who are 
moſt converſant with him. He contracts a Fondne/s for them, 
is uneaſy when they are gone, and charmed to ſee them again. 
Theſe Feelings become the Foundation of a Moral Attach- 
ment on his Side, and by this reciprocal Sympathy he forms 
the Domeſtic Alliance with his Parents, Brethren, and other 
Members of the Family. Hence he becomes intereſted in 
their Concerns, and feels Jay, or Grief, Hope, or Fear on 
their Account, as well as his own, As his Aﬀections now 
point beyond himſclif to others, he is denominated a goed or 
ill Creature, as he ſtands wel! or ill affected to them. Theſe 
then are the firſt Links of the Moral Chain, the early Rudi- 
ments, or Out-lines of his Character, his firſt rude Eſſays 
twwards Agency, Freedom, Manhood. | 

When he begins to make Excurſions from the | 
Nurſery, and extend his Acquaintance abroad, His Child 
le forms a little Circle of Companions, engages hood. 
with them in Play, or in queſt of Adventures; 
and leads, ot is led by them as his Genius is more or leſs aſ- 
ping. Though this is properly the Seaſon in which Appetite 
and Paſſecn have the Ajſcendarnt, yet his Imagination and In- 
telleftual Powers open apace ; and as the various Images of 
Things paſs before the Mental Eye, he forms a Variety of 
Taſtes; 1eliſhes ſome things and Alike others, as his Parents, 
Lompanions, and a thoutand other Circumſtances lead him to 
umbine agreeable, or difagreeable Sets of Ideas, or repre- 
kt to him Objects in alluring or edious Lights. . 

As his Views are calarged, his Alive and So. ia Powers ex- 
ped themſelves in Proportion; the Love of Action, of Imi- 
latin, and of Praiſe, Emulation, Curioſity, Docility, a Paſj- 
on for Command, and Fonduejs of Change. His Paſſions are 
quick, variable, and pliant to every Impreſſion, his Attach» 
ments and Diſguſts quickly ſucceed each other. He compares 
Things ; diſtinguiſhes Actions, judges of Characters, and loves 
or hates them, as they appear well or ill affected to himſelf, 
di to thoſe he holds dear. Mean while he ſoon grows ſenſible 
6 the Conſequences of his own Actions, as they attract Ap- 
Raule, or bring Contempt; I triumphs in the former, and 

3 £8 


— . — 


e , 
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b 
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fit Subject of Culture, the Moral Tie is drawn cloſer, he feel 
that he is accountable for his Conduct to others as well as to 
"himſelf, and thus is gradually ripening for Society and Action. 


' His Youth. Paſſions as well as Perceptions take a more ex- 


— — — 
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is aſhamed of the latter; wants to hide them, and bluſhes when 
they are diſcovered, By means of theſe Powers he becomes a 


As Man advances from Childhood to Youth, his 


tenfive Range. New Senſes of Pleaſure invite 
him to new Purſuits; he grows ſenſible to the Attractions of 
Beauty, feels a peculiar Sympathy with the Sex, and forms a 
more tender kind of Attachment than he has yet experienced, 
This becomes the Cement of a new Moral Relation, and gives 
a ſofter Turn to his Paſſions and Behaviour. In this turbulent 
Period he enters more deeply into a Relifh of Friendſhip, Cim- 
pany, 7 1 and Diver fions ; the Love of Truth, of Imita- 0 
tion and of Defign grows upon him; and as his Connexion; 
ſpread among his Neighbours, Fellow-Citizens and Country- A 
men, his Thirff of Praiſe, Emulation, and Social Aſfectim © 


grow more -intenſe and active. Mean while, it is impoſlib!: A 

him to have lived thus long without having become ſen- 80 
ſible of thoſe more auguſt Signatures of Order, Wiſdom, and by 
Goodneſs, which are ftamped on the viſible Creation; and of an 


"thoſe ſtrong 2 — within himſelf of a Parent-Mind, me 
the Source of all Intelligence and Beauty; and Object a of 
well as Source of that Activity, and thoſe Aſpirations which ont 
ſometimes rouze his inmoſt Frame, and carry him out of hin- 47 
felf to an all-mighty and all-governing Power: Hence ari: WW in 
thoſe Sentiments of Reverence, and thoſe Affections of C. 58 
tude, Refegnation, and Love, which link the Soul with the Au. 
thor of Nature, and form that moſt ſublime and god-like d 
all Connexions. - 2 
p an having now reached his Prime, either 
His Man- new Paſſions 113 or the old Set are wound 


i up to an higher Pitch. For, growing mon 
ſenſible of his Connexion with the Public, and that particuil By 
Community to which he more immediately belongs ; and tak tber! 
ing withal a larger Proſpect of Human Life, and its vari! and! 
Wants and Enjoyments, he forms more intimate Friendſhips nd 

Roun 


graſps at Power, courts Honour, lays down cooler Plans 0 
tereſt, and becomes more attentive to the Concerns of dy 


ciety 3 he enters into Family-Connexions, and indulges cal ang ; 
Charities which ariſe from thence. The reigning Paſſions are © 
this Period, powerfully prompt him to provide for the Deen into p 
of Life; and in it Compaſſion and Gratitude exert their In 


ence in urging the Man, now in full Vigour, to * 
| Aer 
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Affection and Care of his Parents by ſupplying their Wants 
and alleviating their Infirmities. 

At length Human Life verges downwards, 
and Old Age creeps on apace with its Anxiety, Old Age. 
Live of Eaſe, Intereſtedueſs, Fearfulneſs, Fire- 
Habt, and Love of Offipring. The Experience of the Aged is 
formed to direct, and their Coolneſs to temper the Heat of 
Youth z the former teaches them to look back on paſt Follies, 
and the latter to look forward into the Conſequences of Things, 
and provide againſt the worſt . Thus every Age has its pe- 
culiar Genius and Set of Paſſions, — to that Þ - 
riod, and moſt conducive to the Profperity of the reſt. And 


thus are the Vants of one Period ſupplied by the Capacities of 


another, and the /Ycaknef/es of one Age tally to the Paſſions 
of another. 

Beſides theſe, there are other Paſſions and P 
Affections of a. leſs ambulatory Nature, not pe- Mee * of 
culiar to one Period, but belonging to every "ry 
Age, and acting more or leſs in every Breaſt throughout Life. 
duch are, Self- Love, Benevolence, Love of Life, Honour, 
ame, Hope, Fear, Defire, Averſim, Foy, Sorrow, Anger, 
and the like, The two firſt are Affections of a cooler ſtrain, 
one pointing to the Good of the Individual, the other to that 
of the Species; Foy and Sorraw, Hope and Fear, ſeem to be 
only Modifications, or different Exertions of the ſame Origi- 
nal Aﬀections of Love and Hatred, Defire and Averfion, ariſ- 
Ing from the different Circumſtances or Pofition -of the Ob- 
ject defired or abhorred, as it is preſent or abſent. From 
theſe likewiſe ariſe other Secondary, or Occaſional Paſſions, 
which depend, as to their Exiſtence and ſeveral Degrees, up- 
on the Original Affections being gratified or diſappointed, as 
Anger, Complacence, Confidence, Fealouſy, Love, — De- 
ſeltion, Exultation, Contentment, Diſguſt, which do not form 
Leading Paſſions, but rather hold of them. 

By theſe ſimple, but powerful Springs, whe- 
ther periodical or fixed, the Life of Man, weak Their joint 
and indigent as he is, is preſcrved and ſecured, Feels. 
and the Creature is prompted to a conſtant 
Round of Action, even to ſupply his own numerous and ever- 
returning ant, and to guard againſt the various Dangers 
and Evils to which he is obnoxious. By theſe Links, Men 
ae connected with each other, formed into Families, drawn 
into particular Communitics, and all united, as by a common 


R 4 League, 


* Sec Her. de Art. Port, 


e 
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League, into one 2 or Body, whoſe Members feel and bn 
ſympathize one with another. this admirable Adjuſtment 


of the Conſtitution of Mun to his State, and the gradual Evo- — 
lution of his Powers, Order is maintained, Socicty upheld, the 
and Human Life filled with that Variety of Paſſion and Ac- the 
tion, which. at once enliven and diverſify it. the 


This is a ſhort Sketch of the Principal the 

The Diret- Movements of the Human Mind. Yet, theſe 
ing Power. Movements are not the Whole of Man; they 
impel to Action, but do not direct it; they Imp 

need a Regulator to guide their Motions, to meaſure and and 
apply their Forces. And accordingly they have one that Diff 


naturally „ lar g and directs their Action. We are con- T 
ſcious of a Principle within us, which examines, compares and 0 
weighs Things, notes the Differences, obſerves the Forces, Maget 
and foreſees the Conſequences of Affections and Actions. WW mou! 
By this Power we look back on paſt times, and forward WW Life. 
into Futurity, gather Experiences, eſtimate the real and WM wth, 


comparative Value of Objects, lay out. Schemes, contrive Dian 
Means to execute them, and ſettle the whole Order and Mer the 
Oeconomy of Life. This Power we commonly diſtinguiſh WIG 
by the Name of RRASOx, or REELEXIONy the Buſineis aeg 
which is not to ſuggeſt any original Notices or Senſations, but N $ 


to canvaſs, range, and make Deductions from them. ke. 


We are intimately conſcious of another Na! 
The judging Principle within us, which approves of certain pe 
or epprovins Sentiments, Paſſions and Aclions, and dilap- A= 


Powers. proves of their Contraries. In conſequence ran 

| the Deciſions of this inward Judge, we deno- be 6. 
minate ſome Actions and Principles of Conduct, right, bois, Nene 
good, and others wrong, diſhone/t, ill. The former excite out ee 


Efteem, Moral Complacence, and AfeRtion, immediately as ompt 
originally of themſclves, without regard to their Conſequence, em 
and whether they aftect our lutereſt or not. The latter © , 
as naturally and neceflarily call forth our Cotompt, Sci, 
and Aaerfran. That Power, by which we perceive (his Tye 
ſerence in Affections and Actions, and feel a conſe queilt Re- 
liſh or Diflike, is commonly called ConsCiENCE, ot us 
Mor AlL SENSE. Whether ſuch a Power belongs to human 
Nature or not, muſt be referted to every one's Expeticices: 
what paſſes within himſelf. 

Theſe two Powers of Reaſon and Conſe 
Thefe Powers are evidently Principles different in Nature aus 
4rfferent ſram Rind from the Paſſions and Affections. For 


AﬀeHions, the Paſſions' are mere Force or Power, lit. 
a 4m COL 


't Nady 


* 
1 
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Impulſes, acting violently and without Choice, and ultimately 
tending each to their reſpetive Objects, without regard to 
the Intereſt of the others, or of the whole Syſtem. hereas 
the Directing and Judging Powers diſtinguiſh and aſcertain 
the different Forces, mutual Proportions and Relations, which 
the Paſſions bear to each other and to the Whole; recognize 
their ſeveral Degrees of Merit, and judge of the whole I em- 
per and Conduct, as they reſpect either the Individual or the 
Species z and are capable of direRing or reſtraining the blind 


Impulſes of Paſſion in a due Conſiſtency one with the other, 


and a regular Subordination to the Whole Syſtem, — Let this 
Difference be remembred. 
This is ſome Account of the Conſtituent Prin- 
iples of our Nature, which, according to their Diviſion of 
different Mixtures, Degrees, and Proportions, the Paſſions. 
mould our Character and ſway our Conduct in 
Life. In reviewing that large Train of Affections which fill 
upthe different Stages of Human Life, we perceive this obvious 
Viſtinction among them; that ſome of them reſpect the Good 
of the Individual, and others carry us beyond Ourſelves to the 
a of the Species, or Kind. The former have therefore been 
called Private, and the latter Publick Aﬀections. Of the 
irlt Sort are Love of Life, of Plaſure, of Power, and the 
like, Of the laſt are Compaſſwn, Gratitude, Friendſhip, Na- 
* 72! {ffetiion, and the like. Of the Private Paſſions “, ſome 
ea merely the Security and Defence of the Creature, ſuch 
- Bs Arjentment, and Fear; whereas others aim at fome Poſitive 
" Wantage or Good, as //calth, Eaſe, Fame. 
e former fort therefore, becauſe of this Dif- Defen/rve 
Ience of Objects, may be termed Defen/rve ie frons. 
Fafions. Iheſe anſwer to ow Dangers, and 
rompt us to avoid them if we Cain, or boldly to encounter 
«kn when we cannot. 
The other Claſs of Private Paſhons; which Private ar 
oe private pojitrue Good, may be called Apprective 
weunve., However we ſhall itill retain the Paſſiuns. 
me of Private, in Contradiſtinction to the 
Menue Pallions. Man has a great Variety of Wants to 
Miy, and is capable of many Enjoyments, according to 
e leveral Periods of his Life, and the different Situations in 
Melt he is placed. Io thele thereture, a ſuitable Train of 
Private 


* 


* . . * 754 . 
| Here we uſe Paſſions ard Affections without Diflin&;or 
Ar direct wii! be marked afterwards, 


| 
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Private Paſſions correſpond, which engage him in the Purſut 
of whatever is neceſſary for his Subſiſtence, or Welfare. 

Our Public or Social Affections are adapted 
Public Paſ- 


to the ſeveral Social Connexions and Relation; 
ſions. * which we bear to others, by making us ſenſibe 

of their Dangers, and intereſting us in their 
Wants, and ſo prompting us to ſecure them againſt one, and 


ſupply the other. 
Whether this Hiſtoric Draught of Man, and 


The Appeal. of that Groupe of Figures and Connexions bas 
with which he is environed be juſt or not, wit 

a Matter, not ſo much of Reaſoning, as common Senſe ani WW the 
common Experience. Therefore let every one conſult his WW cor 


Experience of what he feels within, and his K nowledge of Th 
what is tranſacted abroad, in the /:zttle, or the great World ir inſt: 
which he lives ; and by that Experience, and that Knowledge, App 
let the Picture be acknowledged Fu/?, or pronounced the Cr Wi Me: 


the Paſſions. 


\ trary. For to that Experience, and to that Knowledge, an! WW tura, 
to theſe alone the Deſigner appeals. g Mea 

This is the firſt Step then to diſcover the Duty and Ds in 

nation of Man, the having analyzed the Principles of vb , 

he is compoſed. It is neceſſary, in the next place, to conſider Wil Pre/; 

in what Order, Proportion, and Meaſure of thote inwul jury, 

Principles, Virtue, or a ſound Moral Temper,and right Condud Verity 

conſiſts; that we may diſcover whence ora! Obligation ati Want 

| ungua 

ed 5 

— * duh, 

uy — 

The 
| Ss CF; IU. biſtive 
: tberefo, 

| Of Duty, or Moral Obligation. . 7 1 
| lil 
T is by the End or Defigu of any Pf o 
The Meaſure: or 83 that we — direct its A adds 

of Powers. tjons, and eſtimate the Degree of Force necellay 1 by 
| ry to its juſt Action. If it want che For j To 
requiſite for the obtaining its End, we reckon it def b. ppl 
it has too much, ſo as to be carried beyond it, we fay t Pularil 
over-charged ; and in either Caſe it is imperfect, and j1}-cot or ( 
trived. If it has juſt enough to reach the Scope, we lt "_Y of 
it right, and as it ſhould be, Let us apply this Reaſoning K. * 
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The Defence and Security of the Individual 
being the Aim of the defenſive Paſſions, that Meaſure of 
Security and Defence muft be the Meaſure of the defin/roe 
their Strength or Indulgence. It they are fo Paſſuns. 
weak as to prove inſufficient for that End, or 
if they carry us beyond it, i. e. raiſe unneceſſary Commoti- 
ons, of continue longer than is needful, they are unfit to 
anſwer their original Deſign, and therefore are in an unſound 
and unnatural State. The Exerciſe of Fear or of Reſentment, 
has nothing defirable in it, nor can we give way to either 
without painful Senſations. Without a certain Degree of 
them we are naked and expoſed. With too high a — 
tion of them we are miſerable, and often injurious to others. 
Thus Cotuardice or Timidity, which is the Exceks of Fear, 
inſtead of faving us in Danger, gives it too formidable an 
Appearance, makes us incapable of attending to the beſt 
Means of Preſervation, and difarms us of Courage, our na- 
tural Armour. Fool-hardineſs, which is the Want of a due 
Meaſure of Fear, leads us heedleſly into Danger, and luls 
bs into a pernicious Security. Revenge, i. e. exceſſive Reſent- 
ment, by. the Violence of its Commotion, robs us of that 
Preſence of Mind which is often the beſt Guard againſt In- 
jury, and inclines us to purſue the Aggreſſor with more Se- 
verity than Self- defence requires. Puſillanimity, or the 
Want of a juſt Indignation againſt Wrong, leaves us quite 
unguarded, and tends to fink the Mind into a paſſive enervat- 
ed Tameneſs. Therefore, “ to keep the defenſive Paſſions 
* duly proportion d to cur Dangers, is their natural Pitch 
* and Tenour.“ 

The private Paſſions lead us to purſue ſome 
poſitive Species of private Good. That Good Meaſure of 
terefore, which is the Object and End of each, the private 
muſt be the Meaſure of their reſpective Force, Paſjions. 
ad direct their Operation. If they are too 
weat or fuggiſh to engage us in the Purſuit of their ſeveral 
Vbjefts, they are evidently deficient ; but if they defeat their 
End by their Impetugſity, then are they ſtrained beyond the 
uſt Lone of Nature. Thus Vanity, or an exceſſive Paſſion 
fer Applauſe, betrays into ſuch Meanneſſes and little Arts of 
. as makes us forfeit the Honour we ſo anxiouſly 
vurt. On the other hand, a fetal [ndifference about the E- 
bem of ¶ land ind, removes a ſtrong Guard and Spur to Vir- 
we, and lays the Mind open to the moſt abandon'd Proſecu- 
ons. Therefore, ©* to rep our private Paſſions and De- 

| &« fires 


of Intereſts, as may ſometimes happen, that Aggregate of 
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«*« fires proportioned to our WANTS, us the juſt Meaſure aul 
e Pitch of this Claſs of Aﬀeftions.” 

The defenſive and private Paſſions do al 

Comparative agree in general, in their T endency or Con. 

Force. duciveneſs to the Intereſt or Good of the In- 

| dividual. Therefore when there is a Colliſion 


Good or Happineſs, which is compoſed of the particular Goods ! 

to which they reſpectively tend, muſt be the common Stan- 
dard by which their comparative Degrees of Strength are to ter 
be meaſur'd, That is to ſay, if any of them in the Degre: Wi 6G: 
in which they prevail, are incompatible with the greateſt ag 
. of Good, or moſt extenſive Intereſt of the Indivi- WF « | 
dual, then are they unequal and diſproportionate. For, in WW * . 
judging of a particular Siem or Conſtitution of Powers, we 1 
call that oe (ren or principal End, in which the Aims e nat 
the ſeveral Parts or Powers coincide, and to which they arc WW con! 
ſubordinate ; and reckon them in due Proportion to d. 


other, and right with regard to the Whole, when they man- ng 
tain that Subordination or. Subſerviency. Therefore, wi! | 
« proportion our defenſive and private Paſſions in ſuch me- * d 
* ſure to our Dangers and Wants, as beſt to ſecure the in 
% dividual, and obtain the greateſt Aggregate of privat: WW ® », 
« Good or Happineſs, is their juſt Balance, or comparztivi By 
« Standard in Cafe of Competition.” tions 
In like manner, as the public or ſocia! Mut f. 

Meaſure of fections point at the Good of others, that Cle r. 
the public muſt be the Meaſure of their Force. WEA cn 
Aﬀettions. a particular ſacia! Affection, as Gratituie dle Str 
Friendſbip, which belongs to a particular it 


cial Connexion, vis that of a Benefattor or of a Frien, \ 
too feeble to make us act the grateful or friendly Pat, thi 
Affection being inſufficient to anfwer its End, is def" 
and unſound. If, on the other hand, a particular Paſſion d 
this Claſs counterat or defeat the Intereſt it is deſigned i 10 a 
promote, by its Violence or Diſproportion, then is that 2 
fion exceſſive and irregular. Thus natural Affielia, V cauſe 
degenerates into a paſſionate Fondneſe, not only hinders e wh, 
Parents from judging coolly of the Intereſt of their Of 
ſpring, but often leads them into a moſt partial and peri 
cious Indulgence. eth o 
As every kind Affection points at the Gt, u 

Colliſion of of its particular Object, it is poſſible there Miſe mar, 
fecial Aﬀfe- be ſometimes a Colliſion of Intereſts or Ge a 
tions. Thus the Regard due to a Friend may inte, If it be 
fete with that which we owe to a C0 Bi towar, 

: 1 
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9. In ſuch a Competition of Intereſts, it is evident, that 
the greateſt is to be choſen ; and that is the greateſt Intereſt, 
which .contains the greateſt Sum or Aggregate of public 
Good, greateſt in Quantity as well as Duration. This then 
is the c:mmon Standard, by which the reſpective Forces and 
Subordinations of the ſocial AﬀeCtions muſt - be adjuſted. 
Therefore we conclude, that © this Claſs of Affections are 
« ſound and regular, when they prompt us to purſue the Ju- 
tt of Individuals in an entire Conſiſtency with the public 
God,” or, in other Words, „when they are duly propor- 
« tioned to the Dangers and /Yants of others, and to the 
various Relations in which we ſtand to [ndividuals, or to 
K Society. 

Thus we have found by an Induction of Particulars, the 
natural Pitch or Tenour of the different Orders of Affection, 
confidered apart by themſelves. Now as the Virtue or Per- 
fiftion of every Creature lies in following its Nature, or act- 
Ing ſuitably to the juſt Proportion and Harmony of its ſeve- 
al Powers; therefore, the VIRTUE of a Creature en- 
* cow'd with ſuch Aﬀections as Man, muſt conſiſt in obſerv- 
* ing, or acting agreeably to their natural Pitch and T-- 
„ nur.” Let this ſuffice at leaſt for its firſt rude Sketch. 

But, as there are are no independent Aﬀec- 
tons in the Fabric of the Mind, no Paſſion Balance of 
aer ſtands by itſelf, without ſome Relation to AFectior. 
ee reſt, we cannot pronounce of any one 
cnconſidered APART, that it is either % ftrong, or bos teak. 
s Strength and juſt Proportion muſt be meaſured, not only 
y its dubſerviency to its own immediate End, but by the 
lelpect it bears to the whole Syſtem of Affection. "Therefor,” 
vc _ Paſſion is tes ftrong, not only when iz deteats its 
wn End, but when it impairs the Force of other Paſſions, 
ich are equally neceſſary to form a Temper of Mind, ſuit- 
o 2 certain Oeconomy, or State; and to weak, not mere 
jon account of its Inſufficiency to anſwer its End, but 
Reuſe it cannot ſuſtain its Part or Office, in the Balance o: 
de whole Syſtem. Thus the Love of Life may be too ſtrong, 
Men it takes from the Regard due to one's Country, anc 
ll not allow one bravely to encounter Dangers, or even 
eth on its Account. 1 the Love of Fame may be 720 
at, when it throws down the Fences Which render Vir- 
e more {ccure, or weakens the Incentives which make it 
ne active and public-ſpirited. | 
[fit be aſked, Ho far may the Affections Limits of 
"Wwards private Good or Happineſs be in- 

| % dulged ?“ 
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private H. © dulged?” One Limit was before fixed fy 
fectiens. the particular Indulgences of each, viz. ther 
Subordination to the common Aggregate of 

Good to the private Syſtem. In theſe therefore, a due B.. 
gard is always ſuppoſed to be had to Health, Reputatin, eu 
ertune, the Freedom *of Action, the unimpair d Exerciſe of ſoll 
Reaſon, the calm Enjoyment of one's 455 which are all pf. 
vate Goods. Another Limit now reſults from the Balne ? 
of Affection juſt named, via. The Security and Heppin| of N 
« of others,” or to expreſs it more generally, „ a pri e 


Affection may be ſafely indulged, when, by that Ind. 


& pence, we do not violate the Obligations which rbb 
„from our higher Relations, or public Connexions,” 4 = 


Juſt Reſpect therefore being had to theſe Boundaries, which 
ature has fixed in the Breaſt of every Man, what ſhould l. 


mit our Purſuits of private Happineſs ? Is Nature ſullen and L bu 
penurious? Or does the God of Nature envy the Happine il, den 
of his Offspring? | — 
Whether there js ever a real Colliſion of lo = 

| 


Celliſion of tereſts between the public and private Syiten 
Intereſts. of Aﬀections, or the Ends which each Caf 
has in View, will be afterwards confider't 

but where there is no Colliſion, there is little or no Dang: 
of carrying either, but eſpecially the public, Aﬀections t 
Exceſs, provided both Kinds are kept ſubordinate to 2 d 
ereet and cool Se- Leve, and to a calm and univerſal H 
wolence, which Principles ſtand as Guards at the Hcad of ead 
Syſtem. 
This then is the Conduct of the Paſhon 

Refult.  confider'd as particular and ſeparate Vores 
| carrying us out to their reſpective Ends ; 3 

this is their Balance or Oeconomy, conſidered as compu 
Powers, or Powers mutually related, acting in Conjunche 
towards a common End, and conſequently as forming a , 
or N hole. 


Wnemy 
erfe6219 
RTUE 
Hear 
l 4 id $ U 


Now, whatever adjuſts or maintains |! 

Suberdination Balance, whatever in the human Conftit 
of Powers. tion is form'd for dire&ing the Paſſions, 
as to krep them from defeating their own 

or interfering with each other, muſt be a Principle of 3 / 


periour Nature to them, and engt to direct their Mecafurc Aug 
and govern their Proportions. But it was found that RE, * 
XBss 5 


so or Reflection is ſuch a Principle, which points ot © 0 
Tendency of our Paſſions, weighs their Influence upon cod 
vate and public Happineſs, and ſhews the beſt Means ©. 


A 
- 
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pining either. It having been likewiſe found, that th.re is 
another directing or coutrouling Principle, wiica we call 
CoxSCIENCE, or the Mon AL SENSE, which, by a native 
kid of Authority, judges of Aﬀections and Acts, pro- 
nouncing ſome jut and good, and others winjntft anu 7; it 
follows that the Paſſions, which are mere Impulſes, or blind 
Forces, are Principles inferior and ſubordinate to this judg- 
ny Faculty, THEREFORE, if we would follow the 7 
of Nature, 4. e. obſerve the mutual Reſpects and the Subor di- 
tion which the different Parts of the human Conititution 
hear one to another, the Paſſions ought to be ſubjected to 
the Direction and Authority of the leading, or controuling 
Principles, 

We nclude therefore from this Induction, 
that (The Conſtitution or juſt Oeconamy of In what it 
* human Nature, conſiſts in a regular Subor- con/i/ts. 
* dination of he Paſſions and Affections to the 
* AUTHORITY of CQNSCIENCE, and the DI RECTION of 
REASON,” | 
That Subordination is regular, when the 
portion formerly mentioned is maintain'd; Ozcconomy of 
ut is to ſay, When the DEFENSIVE Paſ- Nature, or 
tions are kept proportioned to our Dan- right Tem- 
*GERS 3 when the PRIVATE Paſſions arc per. 
proportion d to our WANTS ; and, when 
* the PUBLIC Affections are adapted to our PUBLIC Cox» 
* XEXIONS, and proportioned to the Wants and Dangers of 
* others,” This laſt Branch is expreſſed ſomewhat diffe- 
atly from the two former, in order to include that moſt 
portant Relation in which we ſtand, and thoſe indiſpenſa- 
i& Laws of Duty which we owe to the great Author of our 
ure, who being ſupremely perfect and happy, has no 
ants to ſupply, and is obnoxious to no Poſſibility of Change. 
BUT the natural State, or the ſound and vi- 
mus Conſtitution of any Creature, or the juſt Human J'ir- 
konemy of its Powers, we call its Health and tue and Per- 
faction; and the acting agreeably to theſe, its fection. 
RTUE or Goop RSS. IHERETORE, the 
HEALTH and PERFECTION of Man muſt lie in the afore- 


En . 

; 8  SurreMAcy of CoxsciENcE and REASON, and in 
ur de Sv non DIX ATIoN of the Paſſions to their Au r ho- 
err and Dix ECTION. And His VIX TUR or GooD- 


ss mult conſiſt in adling egrerably to that ORDER or 
brco sour.“ 


That 


* 
7 


* — — — 
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That ſuch an Oeconomy of the Mind, a 
How confor- ſuch a Conduct of its Powers and Paſſions wi 


mable ta ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon, cannot admit of wii i 
Reaſon. Diſpute. For, upon a fair Examination mn 
| the Conſequences of Things, or the Relation of 


and Aptitudes of Means to Ends, Reaſon evidently demon | 
ſtrates, and Experience confirms it, that “ To have our 
„ fenſive Paſſrons duly proportioned to our Dangers, is tl toi 
e ſureit Way to avoid or get clear of them, and obtain e. 
Security we ſeek after.” —*< Jo proportion our pri t 
« Paſſions to our I/ants, is the beſt Means to ſupply them; 
and, to adapt our public Afeftions to our ſocial Relatm n 
and the Good of others, is the moſt effeCtual Method oi © 
<< fulfilling one, and procuring the 9ther.” In this Sf 
therefore, Virtue may be ſaid to be a (Conduct conformal 
<< to Reaſon,” as Reaſon diſcovers an apparent Aptitud: i 
ſuch an Order and Oeconomy of Powers and Paſſions, to an 
ſwer the End for which they are naturally formed. 

If the Idea of moral Obligation is to be & 


Connexion be- duced merely from this Aptitude or Comer! 1 
exween Aﬀe- between certain Paſſions, or a certain Od Fea 
ions and and Balance of Paſſions, and certain Ends Ve 
Ends, not tained, or to be obtained by them, then is R Iaju 
the Idea of fon or Reflexion, which perceives that Aptitu the 
moral Obli- or Connexion, the proper Judge of moral u 
gation, ligation ; and on this Suppoſition it may be d ſors 
fined, as hath been done by ſome, the Conn Deg; 

xion between the Afe#im and the End, or which is the lat ep 
thing, between the Action and the Motive; for the End 2 
the Motive, or the final Cauſe, and the Affection is the 4 [her 
Sion, or its immediate, natural Cauſe, A Man, from mei cm 
Self- love, may be induced to fulfill that Obligation which a 
founded on the Connexion between the 2 Paſnons AM *"d ( 
their Ends, or the private Paſſions and their Ends ; beuge 
in that Caſe, his own Intereſt will prompt him to indu pro 
them in the due Proportion required. But if he has no . 
fections which point beyond himſelf, no Principle but en 
love, or ſome ſubtle Modification of it, what ſhall 10 Wi 
reſt him in the Happineſs of others, where there is no C 
nexion between it and his own ; or what Senſe can he have A the 
moral Obligation to promote it ? Upon this Scheme therefor 2 


without public or ſocialaffections there could be no Matr: an 
— a 


and conſequently no moral Obligation to a benefcent "oy. * 
intereſted Conduct. Health 


Z Voz 


k 


Ne 
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But if the mers Connexion between certain Paſſions, or 4 
certain Order of Paſſions, and certain Ends, are what con- 
titutes, or gives us the Idea of moral Obligation, then why 
may not the Appoſiteneſs of any Temper or Conduct, nay, 
of any Piece of Machinery to obtain its End, form an equal- 
y ſtrict moral Gbligation £ For the Connexion and Aptitude 
are as ſtrong and invatiable in the latter Inſtances as in the 
former. But as this is confounding the moſt obvious Diffe- 
rences of things, we muſt trace the Idea of moral Obligation 
to another and a more natural Source 

Let us appeal therefore to our inmoſt Senſe 
and Experience, How we ſtand affected to Idea of it 
« thoſe different Sets of Paſhons in the juſt from Fa- 
« Meaſure and Balance of wluch we found a per.ence, 

« right T'emper to confiſt.”” For this is en- 

tirely a Matter of Experience, in which we muſt examine 
s in any other natural Enquiry, ** What arethe genuine Feel- 
« ings and Operations of Nature, and what Affections or 
„ Symptoms of them appear in the given Inſtance.” 

The DEFENSIVE Paſſions, as Anger and 
Frar, give us rather Pain than Pleaſure, yet yy the de- 
we cannot help feeling them when provoked by for:/ive Paſ- 
Injury, or expoſed to Harm. We account ſians approv'd; 
the Creature imperfect that wants them, be- 
cauſe they are neceſſary to his Defence. Nay we ſhould in 
ſome Meaſure condemn ourſelves, did we want the neceſſary 
Degree of Reſentment and Caution, But if our Reſentment 
excceds the Wrong received, or our Caution the Evil dread- 
ed, we then blame ourſelves for having over- acted our Part. 
ſherefore, while we are in Danger, to be totally deſtitute of 
them we reckon a hlameable Defect, and to feel them in a juſt 
e. neceflary Meaſure, we approve, as ſuited to the Nature 
and Condition of ſuch a Creature as Man. But our Secu- 
ity obtained, to continue to indulge them, we not only di- 
prove as hurtful, but condemn as unmanly, unbecoming, and 
mean-ſpirited ; Nor will ſuch à Conduct afford any ſelf- ap- 
poving Joy, when we coolly reflect upon it. 

With regard to the PRIVATE Paſſions, ſuch 
i Love of Life, Pliaſure, Eaje, and the like, My the 
& theſe aim at private Good, and are neceſ- private? 
lay to the Perfection and Happineſs of the In- 

Widual, we ſhould reckon any Creature difedive and even 
Mameable, that was deſtitute of them. Thus, we condemn 
ne Man who imprudently ruins his Fortune, impairs his 
lealth, or expoſes his Life ; we not only pity him 2s an un- 
Vor. II. I fortunata 


— — * ra 


rt kind we approve indeed and delight in, but we feel ft 


4 

[| 
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fortunate Creature, but feel a kind of moral Indignatinn and 
Contempt of him, for having made himſelf ſuch. On the 
other hand, though a diſcreet Self- regard does not attract our 
Efteem and Veneration, yet we approve of it in ſome De. 
gree, in an higher and different Degree from what we would 
regard a well-contrived Machine, as neceflary to conſtitute 
a finiſh'd Creature, nay to complete the virtuous Character, 
and as exactly ſuited to our preſent indigent State. There 
are ſome Paſſions reſpeRing private Good, towards which we 
feel higher Degrees of Approbation, as the Love of Au- 
ledge, of Action, of Honour, and the like. We eſtcem them 
as Marks of an ingenuous Mind, and cannot help thinking 
the Character in which they are wanting, remarkably ſtupid, 
and in ſome Degree immoral. 

With regard to the sociAaLt Affections, 2 


Ay the Compaſſion, natural Affection, Friendſhip, Bene: 


public? volence, and the like, we approve, admire, and 

. love them in ourſelves, and in all in whom we 

diſcover them, with an Eſteem and Approbation, if not dit- 
ferent in kind, yet ſurely far ſuperior in Degree to what we 7 
feel towards the other Paſſions. Iheſe we reckon neceſſary, tc 
Juſt, and excellently fitted to our Structure and State; and I 
an 


the Creature which wants them we call defective, ill conſti- 
tuted, a kind of Abortion. But the public Affections we 
eſteem as ſelf-worthy, originally and eternally amiable. Well 


approve and congratulate ourſelves in Proportion as we it- let 
dulge them, and reckon thoſe deſerving of our Eſteem and * 4 
Friendſhip who do fo. ſoo 
7 But among the ſocial Affections, we male of 
 Diftinftion an obvious and conſtant Diſtinction, viz. be mr 
between vehe- tween thoſe particular Paſſions, which urge u * 

en 


ment and calm with a ſudden Violence, and uneaſy kind 0l 
Aﬀettions. Senſation, to purſue the Good of their re hayi 


ſpective Objects, as Pity, natural Affection, an ng 

the like; and thoſe calm diſpaſſionate Affections and Delire to o 
which prompt us more fteddily and uniformly, to promot accu 
the Happineſs of others. The former we generally call Pa) — 
0 


ions, to diſtinguiſh them from the other Sort which go mot 
commonly by the Name of I yedlions, or calm Deferes. Tl . 
| 10 


higher Degrees of Approbation and moral Complacence * a 
wards the 4%, and towards al} Limitations of the partic ppl: 


Inftin&ts, by the Principle of univerſal Benevolence. I. aA 
more Objects the calm Affections take in, and the worth 1 Ps « 
»*; 


theſe ale, their Dignity riſes in Proportion, and with J 


— 
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our Approbation keeps an exact Pace. A Chara ter, on the 
other hand, which is quite diveſted of theſe public ffections, 
which feels no Love for the Species, but inſtead of it, en- 
tettains Malice, Rancour and IIl-will, we reckon totally im- 
moral and unnatural, 

Such then are the Sentiments and Diſpoſitions we feel, 
* theſe ſeveral Ordets of Affection paſs beſore the men- 
tal Eye. | | 

Therefote, © that State in which we feel 
« ourſelves nioved, in the manner above Meral Obli- 
e deſcribed, towards thoſe Affections and gation. 

„ Paſſions, as they come under the Mind's | 

„Review, and in which we are inſtantaneouſly and inde- 
'* pendently of our Choice or Volition, prompted to a core 
i reſpondent Conduct, we call a State of MORAL OBLIGA- 
* TION.” Let us ſuppoſe, for Inftance, a Parent, a Friend, 
a Benefactor, reduced to a Condition of the utmoſt Indige ce 
and Diſtreſs, and that it is in our Power to give them im- 
mediate Relief. To what Conduct are we chlieed? What 
Duty does Nature diate and require in ſuch a Caſe ? Attend 
to Nature, and Nature will tell, will tell with a Voice irre- 
liſtibly audible and commanding to the human Heart, with 
an Authority which no Man can filence without being ielf- 
condemned, and which no Man can elude but at his Peril ; 
* That immediate Relief ouohr to be given.” Again, 
let a Friend, a Neighbour, or even a Stranger, have lodged 
a Depaſit in our Hands, and after ſome time reclaim it, no 
ſooner do theſe Ideas of the Confidence repoſed in us; and 
of Property not transferred; but d-pofited, occur; than we 
immediately and unavoidably feel; and recognize the OBLI1- 
GATION to reſtore it. In both theſe Caſes, we ſhould con- 
demn and even Joath ourſelves; if we acted otherwiſe, as 


taving done, or omitted doing what we ought not; as hav- 


ing acted beneath the Dignity of our Nature; - contrary 
to our moſt intimate Senſe of Right and Wrong ;—we ſhould 
accuſe ourſelves as guilty of Ingratitude, Injuſtice, and In- 
humanity;—and be conſcious of deſerving the Cenſure, an 
therefore dread the Reſentment of all rational Beings, —But 
in complying with the Obligation, we feel Joy and Selt-appro- 
bation,—are conſcious of an inviolable Harmony between 
our Nature and Duty, —and think ourſelves entitled to the 
Applauſe of every impartial Spectator of out Conduct. 

To d:ſcribe therefore what we cannot per- | 
naps deſine, a State of Mortar OBLicaTION, Meral Obli- 


% ** Wat State in which a Creature, endued gation. | 
S 2 * 
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« with ſuch Senſes, Powers, and Afeftions as Man, would 
„ condemn himſelf, and think he d:{ervet the Condemnatioq 
of all others, ſhould he retuſe to fulfill it, but would ay 
& prove himſelf, and expect the Approbation of all other; 
* upon complying with it.” 
And we call kim a MoRar AGENT, who 
Nera Agent. is in fuch a State, or is ſubject to moral Olli. 
gation. Therefore as Man's Strudlure and 
Connexicens often ſubject him to ſuch a State of moral Olli. 
gatian, we conclude that bs is a MORAL AGENT. But as 
Man may ſometimes act without tnowing what he does, 2; 
in Caſes of Frenzy or Diſeaſe, or in many natural Functias; 
or knowing what he does, he may act without Choice or A, 
| feetien, as in Caſes of Neceſſity or C:mpulſion, 
Moral Action therefore to denominate an Action Moral, i. e. 


good and bad. appraucalle, or blameable, it muſt be done 


knguingly and coillingly, or from Afectien and 
Cheice. A morally good Action then is to fulfill a Ol. 

& [gation knowingly and willingly.” And & morally bad 
Attion, or an immoral Attim, is ** to violate a moral! Ol. g 
„ cation knowingly and willingly.” The propoſed Brevity c 
of the Enquiry will not admit of entering inte the minuter b 
Diſtinctions of Actions. | 
As not an Action, but a Series cf Actions con- 1 
Moral Cha- ſtitute a CHARACTER 3; as not an Affectin, | 
rater and but a Series of Affefiomns conſtitute a Lemper, 5 
Temper good and as we denominate Things by the Groß, 4 

and bad. a fortiori, or by the Qualities which chief) a 
revail in them, therefore we call that a . pr 
& rally good Brat in which a Series of morally gad 1 
„ Actions prevail; and that a © morally good Temper, in *r 
« which a Series of morally good Affecions have the A. cal 
<«. cendant.” A bad Character and bad Temper are the Re- r 
verſe. But where the above-mentioned Order or Proporti Le 
of Paſſions is maintained, there a Series of morally good Af. fa 
eftions and Actions will prevail. THEREFORE, © to man- Gy. 
4 tain that Order and Proportion, is to have a morally 2146 We: 

« Temper and Character. But a © morally good Temper an 
% Character, is MORAL RrCTITUpE, IvtTeGRrITY, Vn A 
& TUE, or the COMPLETION OF DurTy.” wit 
[f it be aſked after all, «„ How we come“ W, 


How we come. the Idea of moral Obligation or Duty? We 
by the Idea may anſwer, that we come by it in the ſam 
o moral O- Way as by our other original and prima ef 
igation. ceptions. We receive them all from Nati 
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or the great Author of Nature. For this Idea of moral O- 


ligation is not a Creature of the Mind, or dependent on any 
previous Act of Volition, but ariſes on certain Occaſions, or 
when certain other Ideas are preſented to the Mind, as ne- 
ceſſarily, inſtantaneouſly, and unavoidibly, as Pan does up- 
on too near an Approach to the Fire, or Pleaſure frem the 
Fruition of any Good. It does not, for Inftance, depend 
on our Choice, whether we {hall fee! the Oblrgatien to ſuc— 
cour a diſtreſſed Parent, or to reſtore a Depotlit entrutted to 
us, when it is recalled. We cannot call this a. COMPOUND 
Idea made up of one or more {imple Ideas. We may in- 
deed, nay we muſt, have ſome Ideas antecedent to it, e. g. 
that of a Parent—in Diſtreſs— of a Child, —able to relieve, — 
of the Relation of one to the other, —of a 'Truit,—of Right, 
Sc. But none of theſe Ideas conititute the Perception of Ub- 
ligation. This is an Idea quite diſtinct from, and ſomething 
ſuperadded to, the Ideas of the Correlatives, cr the Relation 
ſubſiſting between them. Theſe indeed, by a Law of our 
Nature, are the Occaſion of ſuggeſting it, but they are as 
totally different from it, as Colours are from Sounds, By 
Senſe or Reflexion we perceive the Correlatives, our Me- 
mot y trecalls the Favours or Depoſit we received, the various 
Circumſtances of the Caſe are Matters of Fact or Experience; 
but ſome delicate inward Organ or :Power, or call it what we 
pleaſe, does, by a certain inſtantaneous Sympathy, antece- 
dent to the cool Deductions of Reaſon, and independent of 
previous Inſtruction, Art, or Volition, perceive the moral 
Harmony, the living, irre/i/tible Charm of moral Obligation, 


which immediately intereſts the correſpondent Paſſions, and 
prompts us to fulfill its awful Dictates. 


We need not apprehend any Danger from 
the Quickneſs of its Deciſions, nor be frighten- The Uſe «f 
ed, becauſe it looks like /n/tin?, and has been Reaſon in 
called fo. Would we approve one for delibe- moral Caſes. 
rating long, or reaſoning the Matter much at 
Leiſure, whether he ſhould relieve a diſtieft Parent, feed a 
ſtarving Neighbour, or reſtore the Truſt committed to him? 
Shou ld we not ſuſpe& the Reaſoner of Knavery, or of very 
weak Affections to Virtue? We employ Reaſon, and worthi- 
ly imploy it in examining the Condition, Relations, and 
other Circumſtances of the Agent or Patient, or of thoſe 
with whom either of them are connected, or, in other 
Words, the State of the Caſe: And in complicated Caſes, 
where the Circumſtances are many, it may require no ſmall 
Attention to find the true State of the Ciſe; bat when tho 
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Relations of the Agent or Patient, and the Circumſtances of 
the Action are obvious, or come out ſuch after a fair Trial, 
we ſhould fcarce approve him who demurs on the Obligation 
to that Conduct which the Caſe ſuggeſts. Thus, ſuppoſe 
one to depoſit with us a Sword, which he comes afterwards 
to reclaim, but in ſuch Circumſtances, ſuppoſe of Frenzy or 
Melancholy, as give us gaod Ground to ſuſpect that he will 
uſe it to the Hurt of others, or of himſelf. In ſuch a Caſe 
it belongs to Reaſon or Prudence, coolly to weigh cvery Cir- 
cumitance, the Condition of the Proprietor, the Conſe— 
quences of reſtoring the Depoſit, and the like; nor ſhuuld 
we on that Suppoſition, condemn the heſitating about the 
reſtoring it ; but let the Proprictor return to himſelf, the 
Obligation to Reſtitution being now apparent, we ſhould 
juſtly ſuſpect the Demurrer of ſomething criminal or knaviſh, 
| As to that Objection againſt this original Per- 
Jiſtinct con- ception of moral Obligation, taken from its be- 


ide red. ing an Inſtinct or neceſſary Determination of 


1 our Nature; are not the Perceptions or De- 
terminations of Reaſon equally neceſſary? Does not every 
Intuitive Perception or Judgment necellarily extort our Af. 
ſent, when the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas 
which are compared is perceived? In/tin? indeed has been 
conſidered, as ſomething relative merely to bodily Seng and 
Appetite, a mere brutal Senſation or Impulſe, in which the 
Mind, or our ſublimer Powers have no Part ; and therefore 
It is a Term that has been thought obnoxious to great Ex- 
ceptions in Morals ; but is a moral Power of Perception, or 
a moral Determination the worſe for being interwoven with 
the very Frame, and Conſtitution of our Nature, for being 
inſtantaneous, uniform and ſteddy in its Operations or Dccir 
ſion ? Why ſhould ſuch a Divine Inſtin& be thought leis n- 
tional, leſs ſuitable to the Dignity of the Mind, than thoſe 
Intuitive Perceptions which are converſant about abſtrat 
Truths, and ariſe neceſſarily and inſtantaneouſly from the 
obyious Relations of Things? And if Reaſon with all its Sa- 
gacity may ſometimes err, nay often does, why ſhould any 
other Power of Perception be thought infallible, or be con- 
demned as brutal and irrational if it is not ? | 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, that i 
Plegſure, not is not the Pleaſure, or agreeable Senſations 
the Idea of which accompany the Exerciſe of the ſeveral 
Obligation. Affections, nor thoſe conſequent to the Ac- 
tions, that conſtitute Mok AL OBL1GATION; 

or Excite in us the Idea of it. That Pleaſure is __ 
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to the Idea of Obligation, and frequently we are obliged, an 
acknowledge ourſelves under an Obligation, to ſuch c- 
tions and Actions as are attended with Pain; as in the 75 
of Virtue, where we are obliged to ſacrifice private to pub- 
lic Good, or a preſent Pleaſure to a future Intereſt. We 
have Pleaſure in ſerving an aged Parent, but it is neither 
the Perception nor Proſpect of that Pleaſure, which gives us 
the Idea of Obligation to that Conduct. 

Therefore, when we uſe theſe Terms, C/:2ation, Duty, 

0ught, and the like, they ſtand for a ſimple 1dea, an original 
uncompounded Feeling or Perception of the Luman Mind, 
25 much as any Idea whatſoever, and can no more be de- 
fined than any other ſimple Idea; and this Perception is not 
a Creature of the Mind, but a Ray emaning directly from 
the Father of Lights, a fair genuine Stamp of his Hand, who 
impreſſed every vital and original Energy on the Mind, or if 
ve chuſe rather to ſay, who ordained thoſe Laws of Per- 
ception, by which moral Forms attract and charm us with an 
ureſiſtible Power. 

But becauſe the learn ed Dexterity of human Wit has fo 
marvellouſly puzzled a plain and obvious Subject, we ſhall 
conſuder ſome of thoſe ingenious Theories by which Mora- 
ilts have deduced and explained moral Obligation. 


SECT, III. 
Various Hypotheſes concerning moral Obligation. 


ROM the Induction which has been made, we ſhall be 
able to judge with more Advantage of the different Hy- 
pttheſes which have been contrived to deduce the Origin of 
mral Obligation. a 
Hobbes, who ſaw Mankind in an unfavour- 
ale Attitude, involved in all the Diſtraction The Scheme 
and Miſery of a civil War, ſeems to have taken / Hobbes. 
00 narrow and partial a View of our Nature, 
nd has therefore drawn it in a very odious and uncomfort- 
ale Light. Next to the Deſire of Self-Preſervation, he 
akes the governing Paſſions in Man, the Love of Glory, 
ad of Power, and from theſe, by an arbitrary, unnatural, 
nd unſupported Hypothefis, contrary to common Expe- 
ence, and common n attempts to deduce all 
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the other Paſſions which enflame the Minds, and influences 
the Manners of Men. All Men, fays he, are by Natur 
equal, that is to ſay, according to his own Explanation, the 
weakeſt can do as much Miſchicf as. the ſtrongeſt; all 0. 
lire, and have an equal Right to the ſame *! hings, and want 
to excell each other in Pawer and Honour ; but as it is im- 
poſſible for all to poſſeſs the fame Things, or to obtain a 
Pre-eminence in Power and Honour, hence muſt ariſe mu- 


| 

tual Conteſts, a mutual Paſſion to invade the Property, an! 
level the Power and Character of each other, and to mis. 
and ſecure themſelves againſt the Attempts of others. T his t 
State of Things, in which every Man having a Right 10 ] 
every Thing, has likewiſe a Right to prevent his Neizhbour n 
by Force or Fraud; he tells us, muſt naturally produce a li 
State of War and mutual Carnage. In fuch a State, he \ 
adds, nothing can be called unjuſt or unlawful ; for he who v 
has a Right to the End, has alſo a Right to the only Mans In 
of obtaining. or ſecuring it, which, according to him, de T 
Force or Fraud, And this State he calls the State of Na- 2 
ture, —But our ſhrewd Philoſopher ſubjoins, that Men be- th 
ing aware that ſuch a State muſt terminate in their own Ue- a | 
ſtruction, agreed to ſurrender their private unlimited Right to 
into the Hands of the Majority, or ſuch as the \zjority he 
ſhould appoint, and to ſubject themſelves for the future | I, 
common Laws, or to common Judges or Magiltrates. Fo 
conſequence of this Surrender, and of this mutual Comp: agr 
or Agreement, they are ſecured againſt mutual Hoſtihis to 
and bound or cbliged to a peaceable and good Behaviour; un 
that it is no longer lawful or juſt (the good Man means the 
or prudent) to invade and encroach on another. For ti Whi 
would be contrary to Compact, and a Violation of his Fi nex 
miſe and Faith.— Therefore as there could be no Jnjulti Hoy 
previous to this Compact, ſo the Compact, and it alone, loo 
de the Origin of Zu/tice, the Foundation of Duty and M the 
ral Obligation. This is our ſubtle Philoſopher's Scheme A 
But one may aſk him, What Obligation is a Man und pos 

to keep his Promiſe, or ſtand to his Compact, if there Deit 
no Obligation, no moral Tie diſtin from that Prom! Wil 
and that Compact, independent of and previous to both! ſay, 
there is none, they muſt prove a mere Rope of Sand, ? kigh 
Men are left as looſe and unſociable as ever, as much Be the ] 
barians and Wolves as before their Union. But if there Mill 
a diſtinct and previous Obligation to Fidelity, Honour, . And 
= 9 pet 

icebly 


Vid. Hob. de Cive, cap. i, ii, &c, and Leviath. c. xvi, & 
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a Regard to one's Engagements, then Right and Wrong, 
Juſtice and Injuſtice are antecedent to Compaci.—Perhaps he 
will tell us that the Neceſſity of the Caſe, or a Regard to 
our own Safety, which is included in that of the Public, ob- 
liges us to adhere to our Engagements. We may be com- 
pelled or puniſhed for Breach of Faith by thoſe, to whom 
we transfer our Rights, Force, or ſuperior Strength of the 
Majority to controul or puniſh the Refractory, is, no doubt, 
the true Origin of the Obligation, if he will tpeak out, and 
Self-Love is its only Judge and Meaſure. And if this be all, 
then what Obligation is a Man under to Gratitude, Charity, 
Friendſhip, and all thoſe Duties of Humanitv, which fall 
not under the Cognizance or Controul of Law ? What Ob- 
ligations to private Veracity, Honeſty and Fidelity, when 4 
Man may be a Knave with Safety? That Scheme, therefore, 
which ſets us looſe from ſuch Obligations, and involves us 
in ſuch Abſurdities, muſ} be itſelf both abſurd and wicked. 
That State of Nature which it ſuppoſes as its Foundation, is 
2 mere Chimera, a Viſion of his own Brain, which, from 
the Condition and Nature of the Creature, the Growth of 
a Family, the Riſe of a Tribe or Clan, we have no Reaſon 
to believe ever ſubſiſted; therefore the Superſtruture which 
he has raiſed on that Foundation, is fictitious and chimerical. 
Halbes took it for granted, that all Men were Knaves or 
Fools, and wanted to dreſs up a Syſtem of Government, 
agreeable to the corrupt Taite of the reigning Powers, and 
to the Genius of a moſt diſſolute Court, a Government con- 
ttived to make a ſmall Part of Mankind Tyrants, and all 
the reſt Slaves. He meaſured Virtue by mere Utility, and 
while he pretends to be the firſt that diſcovered this Con- 
nexion, and gave the only true Reaſon for the Practice of 
Honeſty, he ſeems to have miſunderſtood, or willfully over- 
looked its true Nature, and its inſcparable Connexion with 
the Perfection and Happineſs of the Individual. 

Another Set of Moraliſts eſtabliſh Morals Scheme of 
upon the Will or poſitive Appointment of the Conformity to 
Deity, and call Firtus a Conformity to that /e Divine 
Will, or Appointment. All Obligation, they Lill. 
ſay, ſuppoſes one who ebliges, or who has a . 

Kight to preſcribe, and can reward the Obedient, and puniſh 
the Diſobedient. Ihis can be none but our Creator. His 
Mill therefore is our Law, which we are ound to obey. 
And this they tell us is only ſufficient to bind, or oblige ſuch 
unperfect and corrupt Creatures as we are, who are but 
icebly moved with à Senſe of the Beauty and Excellency of 
2 Virtue, 
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Virtue, and ſtrongly ſwayed by Paſſion, or Views of In. 
tereſt. 

That Virtue, or ſuch a Conduct of the Paſſions as hath 
been above deſcribed, is agreeable to the Mill of God, is evi- 


dent beyond Diſpute, as that Conduct, or Scheme of Duty 

is pointed out to us by our Inward Structure, and as that In- 

ward Structure is the Effect of the Will or Appointment ct 

the Deity. Whatever therefore is agreeable, or correſpon- ü 
dent to our Inward Structure, muſt likewiſe be agreeable, or f 
correſpond to the Will of God. So that all the Indication, 0 
or Sanctions of our Duty, which are declared, or enforced by ſe 
our Structure, are, and may be, conſidered as Indications, or 4 
Sanctions of the Will of our Creator. If theſe Indications, 1 
through Inattention to, or Abuſe of the Structure prove in- 
ſufficient to declare; or if theſe Sanctions, through the Weak- 4 
neſs or Wickedneſs of Men, prove inſufficient to enforce * 
Obedience to the Divine Will, and the Deity is pleaſed to ” 
ſaperadd new Indications, or new Sanctions ; theſe additional 4 
Indications and Sanctions cannot, and are not ſuppoſed by - 
the Aſſertors of this Scheme, to add any new Duty, or new 05 
Moral Obligation ; but only a new and clearer Promulgation WW 
of our Duty, or a new and ſtronger Sanction or. Motive -"9 
from Intereſt, to perform that Duty, and to fulfil that Obli- = 
zation to which we were bound before. It makes no Dif- - 


ference, as to the Matter of Obligation, after what manner 
the Will of our Creator is enforced, or declared to us, whe- 1 
ther by Word or Writ, or by certain inward Notices and 
Determinations of our own Minds, arifing according to a 
neceſſary Law of our Nature. By which ever of theſe 
Ways we ſuppoſe the Divine Will intimated to us, the firl 
Queſtion that naturally occurs to us is, Why we are obli- 
<< ged to obey the Divine Will?“ If it be anſwered, that 
he is our Swperiour, and can reward, or puniſh us, as we are 
obedient or refractory ; this is reſting Ob1igation upon the 
Foot of {atere/t. If we fay that he is our Creator, and 
Benefattor, and we ought to obey our Creator and be greteſi 
to our Bene fuctor, this refers the Obligation to an inwaid 
Senſe, or Perception that Obedience is due to one's Create, 
Gratitude to one's Benefactor. Upon what other Principe 
but this, can we connect thoſe Relations, and that Obedience 
and Gratitude, unleſs we recur to the Principle of Self-, 
tereſt juſt now mentioned? If the Scheme of Duty aud 
Mora Obligation be thought to reſt on too flight a Your” 
dation, when built on Moral Perception, and the Alcon 
of our Nature, becauſe theſe are found inſufficicat to bind, 


. 
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or rather to compel Men to their Duty, we fear the ſame 
Obje&tion will militate againlt this Scheme, tince. ail the De- 
clatations and Sanctions of the Divine Will have not hitherto 
had their due Effect in producing a thorough and univerſal 
Reformation. 

When ſome ſpeak of the ill of Gad, as the Rule of Duty, 
they do not certainly mean a blind, arbitrary Painciple of 
Action, but ſuch a Principle as is directed by Rcaſon, and 
governed by Wiſdom, or a Regard to certain Ends in Pre- 
ference to others. Unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome Principle in the 
Deity analogous to our Senſe of Obligation, ſome antcce- 
dent Affection, or Determination of his Nature, to preſer 
ſome Ends before others, we cannot aſſign any ſufficient, or 
indeed any poſſible Reaſon why he ſhould will one thing more 
than another, or have any Election at all. Whatever there- 
fore is the Ground of his Choice, or Will, muſt be the Ground 
of Obligation, and not the Choice, or Will itſelf.— That 
this is ſo, appears farther from the common Diſtinction which 
Divines and Philoſophers make between Moral and Pojerive 
Commands and Duties. The * on think eli;gator;, 
antecedent to Will, or at leaſt to any Declaration of it; 
the latter obligatory only in conſequence of a pokitive Ap- 
pointment of the Divine Will. But what Foundation can 
there be for this Diſtinction, if all Duty and all Obligation be 
equally the Reſult of mere Will ? 

A more refined Tribe of Philoſophers have 
attempted to lay the Foundation of Morals Scheme of 
much deeper and on a more large and firm Bot- Truth, of the 
tom, viz. the Natures and Reaſons, the Truth and Natures aud 
Fitne/ſes of Things. Senſes and Affections, they Reaſons of 
tell us, are vague and precarious ; and though Th:ngs. 
they were not, yet irrational Principles of | 
Action, and conſequently very improper Foundations, on 
which to reſt the eternal and immutable Obligations of Mora- 
lity. Therefore they talk much of the abſtract Natures and. 
reaſons of Things, of eternal Differences, unaltecable Rela- 
ons, Fitneſſes and Unfitneſſes reſulting from thoſe Relations ; 
and from theſe eternal Reaſons, Difterences, .Rclations and 
ar conſequent Fitneſſes, they ſuppoſe Moral Olligation to 
Ile. A Conduct agreeable to them, or, in other Words, 
* { Conformity to Truth they call Virtue, and the Reverſe 


they call Vice x.“ 
8 We 


* See Dr, Clarke, NToolaſton, and other eminent Writers: 
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We perceive the Natures of Things by different Organ 
or Senſes, and our Reaſon acts upon them when ſo pes 
ceived, and inveſtigates thoſe Relations which ſubſiſt betweeg 
them, or traces what is true, what is falſe, what may be 
affirmed, and what denicd concerning them. Thus by Sen(; 
or Experience we perceive the Nature or Character of ; 
Benefattor, and of a Benefici.ry (if one may fo expreſs it) and 
upon comparing them together, a third Idea is ſuggeſted to 
us, which we call the Relation between the Benefactor and 
Beneficiary ; we likewiſe perceive the Foundation of that 
Relation, ſome Benefit received. But are any of theſe Ideas 
that which we underſtand by the Moral Duty or Oblira. 
tion, the Idea of Gratitude due to the Acnefadtor from the . 
Benefictary ? This is evidently a diſtinct Perception, obviou 
to ſome Senſe, Organ, or Power of Perception, but not the 
Reſult of Reaſoning. Suppoſe farther, the Beneſucle, in Pr. 
fon for a ſmall Debt, and the Beneficiary in Affluence, Au- 
fon may ſuggeſt to the latter, that a little Share of his Wealth 
beſtowed on the former, will make a conſiderable Change i 


his State to the better ; but will Reaſon, mere Reaſon, with 4 | 
out ſome degree of Affection, prompt him to ſuch a we " 
placed Charity f Or will the Perception of his Relation un 
his Benefafor and of the Benefit received lead him to agg * 
ſuch a Conduct, unleſs we ſuppoſe a Senfe or Feeling qu, 
difterent from that Perception of the intervening Relati * 
and of the Ground of that Relation? We might, therefor Rec. 
perceive all the poſſible Reaſons, Relations and Ditterenc . 
of Things, and yet be totally indifferent to this or that C In 
duct, unleſs we were endued with fome Senſe or Aﬀectia * 


by which we approved and loved one, or diſapproved ande 
liked the other Conduct. Reaſon may perceive a 11M. Fs 
- i 
or Aptitude to a certain End, but without ſome Ser/e ot 4 nable 
' feftion we cannot propoſe, or indecd have any Idea of an £1 
and without an End we cannot conceive any /101/1 8 . & 
Action. Therefore before we can underſtand the Natur © 
Reaſons and Eitneſſes of Things, which are ſaid to be ug 
. 7 tu 
Foundation of Morals, we muſt know what Natures 
meant, to what Ends they are fitted, and from what ft X 
Ei « : iſo fatron | 
©  ciples or Affections they are prompted to act, other! n 5 
cannot judge of the Duty requited, or of the Conduch Wecaric 
coming that Being whom we ſuppoſe under Aue b 
tion. But let the Natures be once given, and the Relat Nove © 
which ſubſiſt among them be aſcertained, we can ten Wn 
. - n Nat ther 
termine what Conduct will be obligatory to ſuch Nen 
and adapted to their Condition and Ozconomy. And s bY 
Miſe cor 
at it 
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{me Natures placed in the ſame Relations, the ſame Conduct 
will be eternally, and invariably proper and obligatory. 

To call Morality a Conformity to Truth, gives no Idea, no 
Characteriſtic of it, but what ſeems equally applicavle to 
lie, For whatever Propoſitions are predicable of /irtue, as, 
that it lows from good Affection, or is agreeable to the Order 
of our Nature, —tends to produce Happineſs, —is beheld with 
Approbation, and the like, the contrary Propoſitions are 
gqually true, and may be equally predicated of Vice. What 
v Truth, but the Conformity of Propoſitions to the Nature 
or Exiſtence and Reality of Things? And has not Fice its 
Nature, its Exiſtence, its Adjuncts and Conſequences as much 
» Virtue ? And are not Propoſitions conformable to them 

„ Propoſitions ? And therefore is not a Conduct ſuited to, 
| or ſignificative of ſuch true Propoſitions, a true Conduct, or 
Conduct conformable to Truth? Could we underſtand a 
Vatch-maker, a Painter, or a Statuary talking of their re- 
ſpective Arts, ſhould they tell us, that a Watch, a Picture, 
or Statue were good when they were true, or done according 
to Truth, and that their Art lay in adjuſting them to Truth? 
Would they not ſpeak more intelligibly, and more to the 
Purpoſe, if they ſhould explain to us their End or Uſe, and 
n order to that, ſhew us their Parts both together and ſepa- 
Rtely, the Bearings and Proportions of thoſe , oo and their 


Reference to that End ? Is not ſuch a Detail likewiſe necefla 

to underſtand Human Nature, its Duty and End? Will the 
Truth, the abſtract Natures and Reafons, the eternal Rela- 
tons and Fitnefles of Things form ſuch a Detail? But ſuppoſe 


* could, yet what Degrees of Virtue, or Vice, does Truth 
mit? Truth is a ſunple, uniform, invariable Thing, inca- 
pable of Intenſion or Remiſſion. But Virtue and Vice admit 
df almoſt infinite Degrees and Variations, and therefore can- 
not conſiſt of, or be founded upon, a Thing which admits of 
none, For ſuch as is the Foundation, ſuch muſt the Super- 
ructure be. ä 
But it is ſaid, that, to deduce Moral Obli- 


„2 7 


1 lation from the Conſtitution of our Nature, and Obje&ion a- 
* n Inward Senſe, is to render it exceedingly gainft the 
00 precarious and mutable, becauſe Man might Scheme in 


ve been differently conſtituted, ſo as to ap- Section 2. 
prove of Treachery, Malice, Crueity, and then | 

mother, or a quite contrary Train of Duties would have 
deen required, or obligatory. 

That Human Nature might have been other- 

ile. conſtituted than it is, is perhaps true, but The Anſwer, 
at it could have been better conſtituted, 


conſidering 
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conſidering its preſent State and Circumſtances, may be jut. 
ly queſtioned under his Government, who does every T hirg 
in Number, Weight, and Meaſure, and who has POuret 
Wiſdom and Beauty over all his Works. The little Sketg| 
that hath been given of our Nature, ſhews that it is admirably 
adapted to our preſent Condition, and the various Connexions 
we iuftain: We could not have ſubſiſted, or at leaſt gat 
| have ſubſiſted fo well, in ſuch a Condition, nor maintained 
ſuch Connexions, without that ſucceflive "Train of Power 
and Paſhons with which we are endued. Without them, or 
with a contrary Set, we muſt have been miſerable. And he th 
who ordained the Condition and ſettled the Connexions, muf Fe 
'Iikewiſe have ordained that Conduct of Powers, and that ” 


Balance of Paſſions which is exactly proportioned to that Cor ing 
dition and to thoſe Connexions. Such an Order of Creature of 
"being ſuppoſed, and ſuch a Condition with ſuch Connexion « ; 
being given, fuch a Conduct as has been traced out, mu cert 
be eternally and invariably obligatory to ſuch Creature ( þ 


placed and ſo connected. Had Man been a different Ci cet 
ture, and placed in different Circumftances, a Spider for dn 
ſtance, or an Hound, a different Set of Duties would ha inter 
"then become him; the Web, the Vigilance, the tapacioꝗ not 
Conduct of the former ; the Sagacity, the Love of Game af ins 
Swiftneſs of the latter, and the Satisfaction of Appetite, 0 Taſte 
Propagation and Love of Offspring common to both, wo rit © 
have fulfilled the Deſtinations of his Nature, and been Punt. 
proper Buſineſs and Oeconomy. But as Man is not only BA ln the 
Senſible,” an Active, and a Social, but a Rational, a Polit Cuſt, 
and a Religious Creature, he has a nobler Part to act, a8 kde: 
more numerous and more important Obligations to fuſſi don o 
And if afterwards, in any future Period of his DuratioWFEduca, 
he ſhall be advanced to a ſuperior Station, and take in . Curr 
Connexions, the Sphere of his Duty and the Number le lng 
Weight of his Obligations muſt increaſe in proportion. Hat the 
a Creature therefore, ſituated and connected as Mar, ud to 
formed with Diſpoſitions to approve of Treachery, MalWwnart;; 
or Cruelty, ſuch a Temper or Conſtitution would have DW vate fre 
evidently deſtructive of his Happineſs. Now if we M be 
gine the Deity prefers ſome Ends to others, ſuppoſe the H We þ 
pineſs of his Creatures to their _— he mult like Expoitic 
prefer the Means moſt adapted to thoſe Ends. Pf ee . 
fuppoſing the Deity neceſſarily Wife and Good, he could | ary 
have implanted in us ſuch Diſpolitions, or, in other Vf 
could not have annexed Feelings of Approbation to #1 Upoſitio 


duct ſo incongruous to our State, and fo e 
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Happineſs. Conſequently amidſt the infinite Variety of poſ- 
ible Conſtitutions, Vice could never have been approveable, 
and of Courſe, not obligatory. T HEREFORE, „The 
Scheme of Human Nature above propoſed refts on the 
« fame Foundation as the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
„ and the Scheme of Moral Obligation erected upon it, 
« muſt be equally immutable and immortal. And that the 
Deity is wiſe and good, 1 and univerſally ſo, Nature 
cies aloud through all her Works. 

But it is farther objected againſt this Scheme, 

that Mankind differ ſtrangely in their Meral Another O- 
Sentiments, ſome approving Treachery, Re- jection. 

wnge and Cruelty, nay whole Nations approv- 

ing Theft, the Expoſition of Infants, and many other Crimes 
of as black a Dye: therefore. the Moral Senſe, recommended 
s the Judge of Morals, is either not univerſai, or a very un- 
ertain and fallacious Rule. 

As to that Diverſity of Opinion, or rather 
of Practice concerning Moral Obligation, we © The Anſwer. 
can no more conclude from thence, that the 
internal Perception, or Moral Senſe of Right and Wrong is 
not an Univerſal, or Certain Standard, or Rule of judg- 
ng in Morals, than we can infer from the difterent 
Taſtes in Painting, or different Opinions concerning the Me- 
nt of the ſame Performances, that there is no Standard in 
Fainting, no certain and uncontroverted Principle of the Art. 
la the laſt, Men appeal from particular Taftes, Manners and 
Cuſtoms to Nature, as the ſupreme Standard, and acknow- 
kdge that the Perfection of the Art lies in the juſt Imita- 
tion of it; but from a Diverſity in Organs, in Capacity, in 

cation, from Favour, Prejudice, and a thouſand other 
Licumſtances, they differ in applying the Rule to particu- 
lr Inſtances. The fame thing holds in Morals ; Men ad- 
nit the Rule in general, and appeal to our common Nature 
ad to common Senſe, nay ſeldom differ or judge wrong in 
Wpartial Caſes, When at any time they miſapply, or de- 
mate from the receiv'd Standard, a fair and ſatisfying Account 
May be given of their Variations. 

We have heard of States, which allowed Theft, and the 
Eoſition of lame or deformed Children. But in thoſe States 
dere was hardly any Property, all Things were common, 
n to train up a hardy, ſhifting, ſagacious Youth, was thought 
ﬆ preferable to the Security of any private Property. e 
Woſition of their Children was eſteemed the Sacrifice of 
ate Social Affection to the Love of the Public. We need 

. noc 
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not doubt but they loved their Children; but as ſuch Childizg 
were accounted uſcleſs, and even hurtful to a Common 
wealth formed entirely upon a warlike Plan, they reckoned 
it gallant to prefer the public, to tlie ſtrongeſt and mot 
endearing privaie Inteteſt. So that their Miſtake lay in ſup- 
poſing a real Competition between thoſe Intereſts, not in dif 
avowing, or diveſting themiclves of parentat Affection; 2 
Miltake into which they would not have fallen had they eq- 
joved a more natural, refined, and extenſive Syſtem of Po- 
licy. In ſome Countries they put their aged decrepit Parents 


to Death, but is it becauſe they condemn, or want Natura 
Affection? No; but they think it the beſt Proof of their Af. ( 
fection to deliver them from the Miſeries of old Age, which a 
they do not believe can be counter-balanced by all its Enjoy- t 
ments. In ſhort, neither Cruelty, nor Ingratitude, nor ay tt 
Action under an immoral Form are ever approved. Men 

reaſon wrong only about the Tendency, the Conſequence, N 
Materials, and other Cucumſtances of the Action. It may T 
appear in different Lights or with different Sides according fin 


to the different Views and Opinions of the Conſequencuyi cep 
which the Moral Spectator or Actor has, or according to |! | 
Paſhons, Habits and other Circumſtances; but ſtill the gere Sen 


ral Rule is recognized, the Moral Quality or Species 1s 0 this 
mired, and the Deviation from the Rule condemned and di 8 t| 
liked. Thus, Inhumanity is condemned by all, yet Perc into 
tion for the Sake of religious Opinions is approved, and et not 
practiſed by ſome under the Notion of Compaſſion to tf ſeen 
Souls of the Sufferers, or to thoſe of others who, they thin preſe 
can only be thus ſecured againſt the Infection of Hereſy ; 4 engr: 
under the Form of Zeal tor the Honour of God, a Dk＋f ee 
Principle, to which they are perſuaded whatever is Th‘ . 
ought to ſtoop : though to every large and well-informé 

Mind ſuch a Conduct muſt appear moft barbarous and =... 


human, with how pious a Name ſoever it may be fand 
fied. —No Man approves Malice, but to hate a wicked G 
racer, or to reſent an Injury, are deemed cqually conduci 
to Private Security, and to Pablic Good, and appear to 6 a 
Actors even in their moſt outrageous Salltes, a noble Ca The F 
tempt of Vice, or a generous Indignation againſt rot 
The Highwayman condemns Injuſtice, ard 1cſents the 
fering Kawa of a Brother of the Trade ; but to e 
himſelf, he ſays, Neceffity has no Law, an honeſt Fel 
muſt not ſtarve, he has tried the Way of Induſtry, but 
vain; the prime Law of Self-preſervation muſt be obey 
From theſe, and the like Topics, it appears no hard Matic! ros 


acce , Vor, 
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account for the Diverſity of Opinions concerning Meral Celi- 
pation, viz. from Miſtakes about the Tendeucy A 
the Nature of Happineſs, or of public and private (de d, 
from the partial Connexions Men have formed, from !-lſe 
Opinions of Religion and the Will of God, and from violent 
Paſſions, which make them miſappy the Rule, or not attend 
to the Moral Quality as they ought. Therefore by ſeparat- 
ing whatever is foreign, and appealing to the true Standard 
of Nature, as aſcertained above, and by obſerving the Rea- 
fons of thoſe Variations which we find ſometimes among 
Individuals, we plainly recognize the Stability of the Rule 
of Moral Obligation, and diſcern the Univerſality of the Senſe; 
and the Variations, inſtead of being Exceptions again ither, 
rather concur in confirmihg ne, and demonſtrating the 
tther, 
From tbe whole, we may conclude, that the 
Natures, the Reaſons, and the Relations of Concluſion. 
Things would never have ſuggeſted to us this 
imple Idea of Moral Obligation without a proper Senſe ſuſ- 
teptible of it. It is interwoven with the very Frame and 
Conſtitution of our Nature, and by it Ve are in the ſtiic“ _it 
Senſe a Law to Ourſelves. Nor is it left to us to trace out 
this Law by the cool of flow Deductions of Reaſon ; far leſs 
dis Law the Reſult of ſubtile and metaphyſical Enquiries 
coll into the abſtract Natutes and Relations of Things; we used 
| not aſcend to Heaven to bring it down from thence, nor de- 
ſcend into the Depths to ſeek it there ; it is within us, ever 
preſent with us, ever active and incumbent on the Mind, and 
engraven on the Heart in the fair and l:rge Signatures of Con- 
ſaence, Natural Affection, Compaſſion, Gratitude and Tui ver- 
ſal Benevolence. 


ä 


er. . 


ſhe Fix Al Cauſes of our Moral Faculties of Perception 
and Affection. 


E have now taken a General Proſpet 
of Max and of his Mortar Pow- The Survey 
bs and ConNEx10N5s, and on theſe erected propoſed. 
i dcheme of Dur, or Mortar OBLIGA- 
ox, which ſcems to be confirmed by Zxperierce, conſo- 
Vor. II. 1 naut 


l unts, expoſed to his Dangers, and ſuſceptible of his En. 
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nant to Reaſon, and approved by his moſt inward and moff 
ſacred Serfes. It may be proper in the next Place to take a 
more Particular View of the Final Cauſes of thoſe delicate 
Springs by which he is zmpellcd to Action, and of thoſe 
Clogs by which he is reſtrained from it. — By this Detail 
we ſhall be able to judge of their Aptitude to anſwer their 
End, in a Creature endued with his Capacities, ſubject to his 


Joyments 3. and from thence, we ſhall be in condition to pro- | 
nounce Concerning the Eud of his whole Stracture, its Har. 


meny with his State, and conſequently its Subſerviency to 
anſwer the great a. d bencyolent Intentions of its Author. 
In the An tomy of this inward and more , 
Imvard Ana- e\aborate Subjeft, it will not be neceſſary to : 
tomy of the purſue every little Fibre, nor to mark the 9 
Sy/tem of the nicer Complications and vious Branchings 6 
Alind. the more minute Parts. It ſhall ſuffice to FM 
lay open the larger Veſſels and ſtronger Mul * 
cling of this Divine Piece of Workmanſhip, and to trace * 
their Office and Uſe in the Diſpoſition of the Whole. 18 
The Supreme Being has ſeen fit to blend in the Whole 
of Things a prodigious Variety of, diſcordant and contrary De 
Principles, Light and Darkneſs, Pleaſure and Pain, Gud ur 
and Evil, There are multifarious Natures, Higher and owe, ed 
and many intermediate ones between the wide-diſtant E- me 
tremes. Theſe are differently ſituated, variouſly adjuſted, ans Hh 


ſubjected to each other, and all of them ſubordinate to the Imy 
Order and Perfection of the Whole: We may ſuppoſe as, Wil 8}, 
placed as in a Center amidſt thoſe innumerable Orders d vin 
Beings, by his Outward Frame drawing to the Material Sy: pur! 
ſtem, and by his Inward connected with the INTELLEC 
TUAL, or Abra, and of courſe affected by the Laws which 
govern both, or affected by that Good and that Ill which te 
{ult from thoſe Laws. In this infinite Variety of Relatin 
with which he is ſurrounded, and of Contingences to Which 
he is liable, He feels ſtrong Attractions to the (%, as 
violent Kepulſions or Aver ſions to the 7//, But 8s Good ant 
Ill are often blended, and wonderfully complicated one With 
the other; as they ſometimes immediately produce and run u 
into each other, and at other time lic at great Dittances, yet © 
means of intervening Links, introduce one another; ans 
theſe Effects are often brought about in conſequence ot hit: 
den Relations, and general Laws, of the Energy of which It 


l 

ke, 
ende: 
tan t! 


is an incompetent Judge, it is caly for him to miſtake 6% ee. 
for Evil, and Evil for Gord, and confequently he may er! 
frequently attracted by fuch "Things as are deſtructiyc, Han 


x 
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del ſuch as are ſalutary. Thus, by the tender and complicated 
Frame of his Body, he is ſubjected to a great Variety of Ills, 
to Sickneſs, Cold; Heat, Fatigue, and innumerable JYants. 
Yet lis Knowledge is fo narrow withal, and his Reaſon ſo 
weak, that in many Caſes he cannot judge, in the way of 
[nveſtigation, or Reaſoning, of the Connexjons of thoſe Ef- 
fects with their reſpective Caules, or of the various latent 
Energies of Natural Things. He is therefore informed of this 
Connexion by the Experience of certain Senſes, or Organs of 
Perception, which, by a mechanical inſtantaneous Motion, 
feel the Good and the Il, receiving Pleaſure from one, and Pain 
from the other. By theſe, without any Reaſoning, he is taught 
to attract, or chuſe what tends to his Welfare, and to repel 
and avoid what tends to his Ruin. Thus; by his Senſes of 
Taſte and Smell, or by the Pleaſure he receives from certain 
kinds of Food, he is admoniſhed which agree with his Con- 
ſtitution, and by an oppoſite Senſe of Pain, he is informed 
which ſorts diſagree, or are deſtructive of it; but is not by 
means of theſe inſtructed in the inward Naturcs and Conftitu- 
tions of Things. : 
Some of thoſe Senſes are armed with ſtrong 
Degrees of Uncaſineſs or Pain, in order to Uſe of Appe- 
urge him to ſeek after ſuch Objects as are ſuit- fites and Paſ- 
ed to them. And theſe reſpect his more im- F225. 
mediate and prefling /Fants; as the Senſe of 
Hunger, Thir/t, Cold, and the like; which, by their painful 
Importunities, compel him to provide Food, Drint, Raiment, 
dbelter, Thoſe Inſtincts by which we are thus prompted 
with ſome kind of Commotion or Violence to attract and 
purive Gzed, or to repel and avoid 1½, we call Appetites and 
Paſſions, By our Senſes then we are informed of what is 
fd or id to the Private Sy/tem, or the [ndividnal ; and by 
our Private Appetites and Paſſions we are impelled to one, and 
[eltrained from the other. 
In conſequence of this Machinery and the 
Man's out- creat Train of Wants to which our Nature 
ward State, ſubjects us, we are engaged in a continued Series 
of Occupations, which often require much 
Application of Thought, or great bodily Labour, or both. 
he Neceſſaries of Life, Food; Cloaths, Shielter, and the 
ke, muſt be provided; Convenientics muſt be acquired to 
tender Life ſtill more eaſy ard comfortable. In order to ob- 
an theſe, Arts, Induſtry, Manufactures, and Trade are ne- 
Clry, And to ſecure to us the peaccable Enjorment of 
cir Fruits, Civil Government, Policy and Laws muſt be 
PIT, and the various Buſineſs of public Lite carried on: 
2 a Thus 


„„ 
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Thus while Man is concerned and buſied in making Proviſiin. - 
or obtaining Security for himſelf, he is by Degrees engaged 
in Connexions with a Family, Friends, Neighbours, à Com- 
munity, or a Common-wealth. Hence ariſe new Wants, 
new Intereſts, new Cares, and new Employments. The Paſ- 
ſions of one Man interfere with thoſe of another. Intereſts 
are oppoſed. Competitions ariſe, contrary Courles are taken, 
Diſappointments happen, Diſtinctions are made, and Parties 
ſormed. This opens a vaſt Scene of Diſtraction and Embar- 
raſſment, and introduces a mighty 'I'rain of Good and Il, 
both Public and Private. Yet amidſt all this Confuſion and 
Hurry, Plans of Action mult be laid, Coufequences foreſeen, 
or guarded againſt, Inconvenicncies- provided for; and fre- 
quently particular Reſolutions muſt be taken, and Schemes 
executed, without Reaſoning or Delay. | 
Now what Proviſion has the Author of our 
Proviſions Nature made for this neceſſitous Condition ? 
for it How has he fitted the Actor, Man, for plaving 
his Part in this perplexed and buſy Scene ? He 
has admoniſhed the Individual of private Good and private 
Ill by peculiar Senſes, and urged him by keen Inſtincts to pur- 
ſue the former and repel the latter. But what Proviſion, 
what Security has the Deity made for the Community, the 
Public ? Who, or what ſhall anſwer for his good Behaviour 
to it?! 
Our ſupreme Parent, watchful for the Whole, 
By public has not left himſelf without a Witneſs here 
Senjes and neither, and hath made nothing imperfect, but 
Paſſions, all Things are double one againſt another, 
He has not left Man to be informed, only by 
the cool Notices of Reaſon, of the Good. or 1!!, the Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery of his Fellow-Creatures. He has made 
him ſenſible of their Good and Happineſs, but eſpecially cf 
their Ill and Miſery by an immediate Sympathy, or quick 
Feeling of Pleaſure and of Pain. 
The latter we call Pity or COMPASSION 
Pity. For the former, though every one, who 15 net 
quite diveſted of Humanity, feels it, in ſome 
Degree, we have not got a Name, unleſs we 
Cgngratula- call it CONGRATULATION, or joyful SY Mf. 
THY, or that Good-humour, which ariles on 
ſecing others pleaſed or happy. Both thele 
Feelings have been called in general the PUBLIC or Con 


MON SENSE, Koworonue Mννν, by which we feel for others 


and 
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and are intereſted in their Concerns as really, though perhaps 
leſs ſenſibly than in our own. 7 
When we ſee our Fellow-Creatures unhap- 
py through the Fault or Injury of others, we Reſentment. 
feel RESENTMENT or [xDIGNATION a- 
gainſt the wnju/t Cauſers of that Mifery. If we are conſcious 
that it has happened through our Fault or 1719s Conduct, 
we feel SHAME ; and both theſe Clatſes of Senſes and Paſ- 
fene, regarding Mifery and nung; are armed with ſuch 
ſharp Senſations of Pain, as not only prove a power- 
ful Guard and Security to the Species or Public Jyſtem, a- 
gainſt thoſe Ills it may, but ſerve alſo to leſſen or remove 
thoſe Ills it does, ſuffer. Compaſſion draws us out of ourſelves 
to bear a part of the Misfortunes of others, powerfully ſoli- 
cits us in their Favour, melts us at Sight of their Diftrels, 
| and makes us in ſome degree unhappy till they are relieved 
nom it. It is peculiarly well adapted to the Condition of 
Human Life, becauſe, as an eminent Moraliſt * obſcrves, it 
is much more, and oftener in our Power to do Mitchict than 
Good, and to prevent or leſſen Miſery than to communicate 
politive Happineſs ; and therefore it is an admirable Reftraint 
upon the more e Paſſions, or thoſe violent Impulſes that 
e cary us to the Hurt of others. 
There are other particular //?in#s or Paſ- 
ſms, which intercſt us in the Concerns of Public AF 
others, even while we are moſt buſy abaut our edin. 
own, and which are ftrongly attractive of Good, 
and repulſive of I to them. Such are Natural Affection, 


ut 
1. Friendſbip, Love, Gratitude, Defire of Fame, Love of Society, 
by WY ©! one's Country, and others that might be named. Now as 
-e Private Appetites and Paſſions were found to be armed 
dc vith ſtrong Senſatians of Defire and Unecaſineſs, to prompt 
of WY Man the more effectually to ſuſtain Labours, and encounter 
ck Pangers in purſuit of thoſe Goods that are neceſſary to the 
Preſervation and Welfare of the Individual, and to avoid 
3x, ode Ills which tend to his Deſtruction; in like manner it 
not v neceſlary that this other Claſs of Deſires and Affections 
me fould be prompted with as quick Senſations of Pain, not only 
we By © counteract the Strength of their Antagoniſts, but to engage 
-n a virtuous Activity for our Relations, Families, Friends, 
on WM Ncighbours, Country. Indeed our Senſe of Right and Hrong 
ele I i admoniſh us that it is our Duty, and Kcaſen and Ex- 
on- "ence farther affure us, that it is both our Inter and beſt 
hers * 2 Security 
and 


* Vid. Butler's Serm, on Compaſſion, 
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ecurity to promote the Happincſs of others; but that 8%, 
that ReaJon, and that Experience, would frequently prove but 
weak and ineffectual Prompters to ſuch a Conduct, eſpeci- 
ally in Caſes of Danger and Hardſhip, and amidſt all the Im- 
portunities of Nature, and that conſtant Hurry in which the 
private Paſhons involve us, without the Aid of thoſe parti- 
cular kind Affections, which mark out to us particular Sphere; 
of Duty, and with an agreeable Violence engage and fix us 
down to them. 
| It is evident therefore, that theſe two Claſles 
Contraſt or of Affection, the Private aud Public, are ſet 
Balance of one againſt the other, and deſigned to controu! 
Paſſuns. and limit each other's Influence, and thereby 
to produce a juſt Balance in the Whole *. In 
general, the violent Senſations of Pain or Uneaſinefs which 
accompany Hunger, Thirſt, and the other private Appetites, 
or too great Fatigue of Mind as well as of Body, prevent 
the Individual from running to great Exceſſes in the Exerciſc 
of the higher Functions of the Mind, as too intenſe Thought, 
in the Search of Truth, violent Application to Buſmeſs of any 
kind, and different Degrees of Romantic Heroiſm. On 
the other hand, the finer Senſes of Perception and thoſe ge- 
nerous Deſires and Affections which are connected with them, 
the Love of Action, of Imitation, of Truth, Honour, Pulli 
Virtue, and the like, are wiſely placed in the oppoſite Scale, 
in order to prevent us from ſinking into the Dregs of the 
Animal Life, and debaſing the Dignity of Man below 
the Condition of Brutes. So that by the mutual Re- 
action of thoſe oppoſite Powers, the bad Effects are prevented 
that would naturally reſult from their acting ſingly and aparh 
and the good Effects are produced which each are {everally 
formed to produce. a | 
The ſame wholſume Oppoſition appears like- 
Contraſt or wiſe in the particular Counterworkings of tt 
Ba auce of Private and Public Aﬀections one againſt th 
Public and other. Thus Compaſſion is adapted to count! 
Private poiſe the Love of Eaſe, of Pleaſure, and ot Lif 
Paſſions. and to diſarm, or to ſet Bounds to Reſentment 
and Reſentment of Injury done to ourſclv6 * 
to our Friends who are dearer than ourſelves, prevents an © 
feminate Compaſſion or Conſternation, and gives us a 10 
Contempt of Labour, Pain and Death. Natural Te 
* f rienam 


* d. Hutch, Conduct of the Paffums, Treat. 1 8 bl 
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Friend/bip, Love of one's Country, nay, Leal for any particu- 
lar Virtue, ate frequently more than a Match for the whole 
Train of Sei Paſſions. On the other hand, without that 
intimate over-ruling Paſſion of Se/f- Love, and thoſe private 
Deſires which are connected with it, the Seil and tender 
Injflinfts of the Human Heart would cegencrate into the 
wideſt Dotage, the moſt torturing Anxictv, and downright 
Frenzy. 

But not only are the different Orders or 
Claſſes of Affection Checks one upon another, C, a- 
but Paſſions of the {ame Claſles are mutual mwang 1h9/e 
Clogs. Ihus, how many arc withheld from / the jame 
the violent Outrages of Reſen!iment by Fear? Claſſer. 
And how ealily is Fear controuled in its turn, 
while mighty Wrongs awaken a mighty Neſentment? The 
Private Paſſions often interfere, and therefore moderate the 
Violence of cach other; and a calm SELr-LovE is placed 
at their Head, to direct, influence, and controul their par- 
ticular Attractions and Repulſions. "The Public Affections 
likewiſe reſtrain one the other; and all of them are put 
under the Controul of a calm diſpaſſionate Be xtEvorENCE, 
which ought in like manner to direct and limit their par- 
ticular Motions. Thus, moſt part, if not all the Paſſions 
have a twofold Aſpect, and ſerve a twofold End. In «ne 
view they may be conſidered as PowERs, impelling Man- 
kind to a certain Courſe, with a Force proportioned to the ap- 
prebended Moment of the Good they aim at. In another view 
they appear as VV EIGHTS balancing the Action of the Powers, 
— controuling the Violence of their Impulſes. By means 
of theſe Powers and Heights a natural Pols E is ſettled in the 
Human Breaft by its all-wiſe Author, by which the Creature 
5 kept tolerably ſteddy and regular in his Courſe, amidſt 
that Variety of Stages through which he muſt pas. 

But this is not all the Proviſion which God 
has made for the Hurry and Perplexity of Particular 
the Scene in which Man is deſtined to act. Perceptions 
Amidſt thoſe infinite Attractions and Repul- er In/tin#s 
lons towards private and public Good and Ill, / Approba- 
Mankind either cannot often foreſee the Con- tion. 
ſequences or Tendencies of all their Actions to- 
wards one or other of theſe, eſpecially where thoſe Tenden- 
cies are intricate and point different ways, or thoſe Conſe- 
quences remate and complicated; or though, by careful and 
cool Enquiry and a due Improyement of their rational Pow- 
ers, they might find them out, yet diſtracted as they are with 
T 4 Buſincſe, 
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zune, womvſed with Triiftes, diſhpated by Pleaſure, and di- E. 
turbed by Paſhon, they either have, or can find, no leiſure w 
t attend to thoſe Conſequences or to examine how far this by 
or that Conduct is productive of private or public Good on ex 
the whoic. { ticrefore were it left entircly to the flow and 7 
ſober Deductions of Reaſon to race thoſe Tendencies and | 
make out thoſe onſequences, it is evident that, in many parti- Pr] 
calar Inftances, the Buſineſs oi Life muſt ftand ſtill, and many Af 
important Occaſions of Action be loft, or perhaps the groſiet T 
Biunders be committed. On this Account the Deity, be— cy 
ſides that general Approbation which we beſtow on every den 
degree of ind Affection, has moreover implanted in Man tak 
many particular Perceptions, or Determinations, to approve of Cre 
certain Qualities or Ations, which, in Effect, tend to the af) 
Advantage of Society, and are connected with private Good, able 
though he docs not always fee that Tendeney, nor mind that whi 
Connexion. And theſe Perceptions, or Determinations do, Guy 
without Reaſoning point out, and antecedent to views of In- Wi to fi 
ter:{t, prompt to a Conduct beneficial to the Public, and uſe- him 


ful to the Private Syſtem. Such is that Senſe of Candy and to th 
Veracity, that Abharrence of Fraud and Falſbood, that Senſe to of 
of Fidelity, Juſtice, Gratitude, Greatneſs of Mind, Fortitude, It 
Clemency, Decorum ; and that Di/affrobation if Knavery, In- anot! 
juſtice, Ingratitude, Meanneſs of Spirit, Cowardice, Cruelty Poti 
and Indecorum, which are natural to the Human Mind. The or th 
fer mer of thoſe Diſpoſitions, and the Actions flowing from 7e 
them, are approved, and thoſe of the latter kind diſapproved e « 
by us, even abſtracted from the view of their Yendency, or Wit 
— to the Happineſs or Miſery of others, or of 
ourſelves. In one we diſcern a Beauty, a ſuperior Excellency, 
a Congruity to the Dignity of Man; in the other a Defor- 
mity, a Lititleneſs, a Debaſement of Human Nature. 
There are other Principles alſo, conneQed 
Others of an with the Good of Society, or the Happinels 
inferior Or- and Perſection of the Individual, though that 
der. Connexion is not immediately apparent, which 
we behold with real Complacency and Ap- 
probation, though perhaps inferior in Degree, if not in Kind, 
ſuch as Gravity, Naeh, Simplicity of Deportment, Tempe- 
rance, prudent Oeconomy; and we feel ſome degree of Con- 
tempt and Diſlike where they are wanting, or where the 
oppoſite Qualities prevail. Theſe and the like Perceptions 
or Feelings are either different Modifications of the Mal 
Senſe, or Subordinate to it, and plainly ſerve the ſame im. 
portant Pupoſe, being expeditious Monitors in the feveral 
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Emergencies of a various and diftracted Life, of what is right, 
what is wrong, what is to be purſued, and what avoided ; and, 
by the pleaſant, or painful Conſciouſneſs which attends them, 
exerting their Influence, as powerful Prompters to a ſuitable 
Conduct. 

From a ſlight InſpeQion of the above-named 
Principles, it is evident they all carry a friendly Their general 
Aſpect to Society, and the Tudividaal, and have Tendencies. 
2 more immediate, or a more remote Tcnden- 
cy to promote the Perfectian or Gord of both. This Ten- 
dency cannot be always foreſeen, and would be often miſ- 
taken, cr ſeldom attended by a weak, buſy, ſhort - ſighted 
Creature, like Man, both raſh and variable in his Opinions, 
a Dupe to his own Paſſions, or to the Deſigns of others, li- 
able to Sickneſs, to Want, and to Error. Principles therefore 
which are ſo nearly linked with private Security and public 
bud, by directing him, without operoſe Reaſoning, where 
to find one, and how to promote the other, and by prompting 
him to a Conduct conducive to both, are admirably adapted 
| Wt the Exigencies of his preſent State, and wiſely calculated 
; to obtain the Ends of univerſal Benevolence. 
It were cafy, by conſidering the Subject in 
- ootber Light, to ſhew, in a curious Detail of Paſſions fit- 
y WF zrticulars, how wonderfully the Inſide of Man, ted to a State 
e s that aſtoniſhing Train of Meral Powers and of Trial. 
Hectiont with which he is endued, is fitted to | 
the ſeveral Stages of that Progreſſrve and Probationary State, 
Brough which he is deſtined to paſs. As our Faculties ate 
urow and limited, and riſe from very ſmall and imperfect 
beginnings, they muſt be improved by Exerciſe, by Atten- 
ln, and repeated 'T rials. And this holds true, not only of 
pur Intellectual, but of our Moral and Active Powers. The 
per are liable to Errors in Speculation, the latter to Blun- 
n in Practice, and both often terminate in Misfortunes 
ad Pains, And thoſe Errors and Blunders are generally - 
Wing to our Paſſions, or to our too forward and warm Ad- 
"ration of thoſe partial Goods they naturally purſue, or to 
ur Fear of thoſe partial 7!!s they naturally repel. Thoſe 
sfortunes therefore lead us back to conſider where our 
on- conduct lay, and whence our Errors flowed, and conſe- 
the ent are ſalutary Pieces of Trial which tend to enlarge 
0 news, to correct and refine our Paſſions, and conſequently 
val "ove both our Intelleual and Moral Powers. Our 
im- tons then are the rude Materials of our Virtue, which 
eral en has given us to work up, to'refine and poliſh into 
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an harmonious and divine Piece of Workmanſhip. Thez 


furniſh out the whole Machinery, the Calms and Storms, thy 
Lights and Shades of Human Life. They ſhew Mankind in f 
every Attitude and N of Character, and give Tπνπ WM . 
both its Struggles and its Triumphs. To conduct them we! 4 
in every State is Merit; to abuſe or miſapply them is De. 1 
merit, By them we prove what we are, and by the Habit i 


to which they give Birth, we take our Form and Charade 5 
for the ſucceſhve Stages of our Life, or any future Perigt | 
of our Exiſtence, - 1 
Ihe different Sets of Senſes, Powers, and 
Toa Progreſ-' Paſſions, which unfold themſelves in thoſe ſa- 4, 
froe State, ceſſive Stages, are both neceſſary and adapted th 
IF to that ing and progreſſive State. _Enlarging ; 
Views and growing Connexions require new Paſſions and 
new Habits ; and thus the Mind, by theſe continually ex 
panding and finding a progreſſive Exerciſe, riſes to highet 
Improvements, and puſhes forward to Maturity and Pertec: 
tion. But on this we cannot farther inſiſt. 
In this beautiful Oeconomy and Harmony 
Harmony of of our Structure, both outward and inwar 
our Structure with that State, we may at once diſcern th 
and State. great Lines of our Duty traced out in . 
| faireſt and brighteſt Characters, and contem 
plate with Admiration a more auguſt and marvellous Se 
of Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs laid in the Human Bret 
than we ſhall perhaps find in the whole Compaſs of Nature 
What a Piece of Work is Man! How nos 
Reſult. « in Reaſon ! How infinite in Faculties ! | 
« Form and Moving how expreſs and adm 
c rable! In Action how like an Angel! In Apprehentu 
„ how like a God! The Beauty of the World! "The a 
% gon of Animals!“ | 
| From this Detail it appears, that Ms, 
In what his Original Frame, is made for a te1iþcrate, © 
OJecoromy paſſunate, bentvolent, active, and frog rep 
Virtue en- State. He is ftrongly attractive of the bn 
Hts. and repul/ive of the Illi, which befall othe! 
well as himſelf. He feels the higheſt % 
bation and Moral Complacence in thoſe Affections, ans | 
thoſe Actions which immediately and directly reſpect f 
Gd of others, and the higheſt Diſapprobation and 4 
rence of the contrary. Belides theſe, he has many paſt 
lar Perreptions or Inſtiucts of Approbation, which tho 


gerhaps not of the ſame kind with the others, yet ale? 
compu 
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gompanied with correſpondent Degrees of Affection, propor- 
tioned to their reſpective 'Tendencies to the Public God. 
THEREFORE, by acting agreeably to theſe Principles, Man 
acts agreeably to his Structure, and fulhls the benevolent In- 
tentions of its Author. But we call a Thing 600D, when 
it anſwers its End, and a Creature GooD, when he acts in 
a Conformity to his Con/titution. Conſequently, Man mult 
be denominated G or VIRTYOUS when he acts ſuitably 
to the Principles and Deſtination of his Nature. And where 
his VIRTUE lies, there alſo is his RECTITUDE, his Did x1- 
TY, and PERFECTION to be found. And this coincides with 
the Account of Virtue formerly given, but preſents it in ano- 
(her Attitude, or ſets it in # Light ſomething different, 
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nee L 5 
The principal Diftinfions of Duty or Virtue, 1 4 
3 cular] 
E have now conſidered the Conftitution and Connexte ll, 
ons of Man, and on theſe erected a general Syſtem % Jen 
of DUTY, or MORAL OBLIGATION, conſonant to Reaſon, b the B 
approved by his moſt ſacred and intimate Senſe, ſuitable b. cy 
| his mixed Condition, and confirmed by the Experience of Ma- ind 
N kind. We have alſo traced the FINAL CAuskEs of his mW. ling 
| ral Faculties and Affettions to thoſe noble Purpoſes they w 3 
l {wer with regard both to the private and the Public Sy/tem. ich the 
it py From this Induction it is evident, that there yy 
| Generel Di- |. ine Oider or Claſs of Duties which Ma Q our ( 
| viſion of owes to HIMSELF, Anuotber to SOCIETY. BS - leſſe 
| Duty. And a third to Gov. D % 
| The Duties he owes to HIMSELF are found: ariſes 
Duties to ed chiefly on the DEFENSIVE and —_— e (ever; 
| one's ſelf. Paſſions, which prompt him to urſuc * 1 tuns to 
| ever tends to private Good or appineſs, 11 u. giver 
| to avoid, or ward off whatever tends to private 1 echo 
| fery. Among the various Goods which allure an 47 Place, 
| him, and the various Ills which attack or threaten — u lency 
| 4 be intelligent and accurate in ſelecting one, an 755 me, as f 
| © ing the other, or in preferring the moſt exce/len! Com: low the 
| << and avoiding the moſt terrible [!ls, —_— 15 es * 
| < petition among either, and to be diſcreet in u ing ww i 1 
q 
5 
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„ Means to attain the Goods and avoid the 7!/s, is what we 
« call PRUDENCE.” This, in our inward Frame, cor- 
reſponds to Sagacity, or a Quickneſs of Senſe in our outward. 
To proportion our DEFENSIVE Paſſions to our Dangers, 
« we call Fox TITUDE;“ which always implies “ a juſt 
« Mixture of calm Reſentment or Animoſity, and well-go- 
« yerned Caution.” And this Firmneſs of Mind anſwers 
to the Strength and Muſcling of the Body.—And “ duly to 
„ adjuſt our PRIVATE Paſſions to our Wants, or to the re- 
« ſpective Moment of the Good we affect or purſue, we 
« call TEMPERANCE;” which does therefore always im- 
jy, in this large Senſe of the Word, “ a juſt Balance or 
Command of the Paſſions,” and - anſwers to the Health 
ad und Temperament of the Body. 

The ſecond Claſs of Duties ariſes from the 
PUBLIC or SOCIAL Affeftions, the juſt Har- Duties to 
* mony or Proportion of which to the Dan- Society. 
gers and JF/ants of others, and to the ſeve- 
k ral Relations we bear, commonly goes by the Name of 
* JusTICE.” This includes the Whole of our Duty to 
ety, to its Parent, and the general Polity of Nature; par- 
ularly Gratitude, Friendſhip, Sincerity, natural Afﬀettion, 
nk Mink and the other /oczal Virtues : This being the a0 
ft Temper and 3 Cemplexian of the Soul, correſponds 
d the Beauty and fine Proportion of the Perſon. The Vir- 
ws comprehended under the former . Claſs, eſpecially Pru- 
we and Fortitude, may likewiſe be transferred to this ; and 
cording to the various Circumſtances in which they are 
aced, and the more confined or more extenſive Sphere in 
uch they operate, may be denominated PRIVATE, Otco- 
OuICAL, or CIVIL Prudence, Fortitude, &c. Theſe di- 
K our Conduct with regard to the Wants and Dangers of 
dle leſſer or greater Circles with which we are connected. 
Thethird Claſs of Duties reſpects the Dr Ir v, 

L ariſes alſo from the PUBLIC Aﬀettions, and Duties te 
"a (eyeral glorious RELATIONS which he God. 
* tains to us, as our Creator, Beue factor, 
"giver, Fudge, &c. 

We choſe to conſider this Set of Duties in the 
k Place, becauſe, tho” prior in Dignity and A/ethed. 
telleney, they ſeem to be /a/t in Order of 
Me, as thinking it the moſt ſimple and eaſy Method to 
pw, hy the gradual Progreſs of Nature, as it takes its Riſe. 


from 


* Vid. Tig. Lecr. de Anima Mundi, 
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from Individuals, and ſpreads through the facial Syſtem, en 
ſtill aſcends upwards, till at length it ſtretches to its al. * 1 
mighty Parent and Head; and fo terminates in thoſe Dutix & tc 
which are get and be/?. It 
The Duties reſulting from theſe Relatim e; 

Piety. are Reverence, Gratitude, Leue, Reſignatin, kind 
Dependence, Obedience, Worſhip, Praiſe ; which, and 

according to the Model of our finite Capacities, muſt main- WW who! 
tain ſome ſort of Proportion to the Grandeur and Periec- WW Child 
tion of the Object whom we venerate, love and obey, pallio: 
* This PRoPoR TION or Harmony, is expreſſed by the WW Coun 
„general Name of PIE TY or DEvoTioNn,” which is -n 
make 


— 5 ſtronger or weaker, according to the greater or lels ap- 
prehended Excellency of its Object. "This ſublime Principe Objec 
of Virtue, is the enlivening Soul which animates the ma! Appro 
Sy/tem, and that Cement which binds and ſuſtains the other part 
Duties which Man owes to himſelf or to Szciety. Fr ende 
hence, as will appear a ſter warde, th-y derive not only theWgeat 8 
hrmeſt Support, but their higheſt Relief and Luſtre, plete tl 
This then is the general Lemper and Con- orm 

Diviſian of ſtitution ot Virtue, and theſe are the prince 
Conſcience, pal Lines or Diviſions of Duty. To tha he m 
| good Diſpoſitions, which reſpect the ſcverliſftllow- 
Objects of our Duty, and to all Actions which flow fr oll 
ſuch Diſpoſitions, the Mind gives its Sanction or Teſtimo turn 
And this Sanction or Judgment concerning the moral QuyMonpla 
lity, or the Goodneſs of Actions or Diſpoſitions, Mora e lau 
call CoxnscieExce. When it judges of an Action that iN otte 
be performed, it is called an Aztecedent Conſcience ; M abou 
when it paſſes Sentence on an Action which e, an 

Goodneſs of performed, it is called a ſubſequent Conſcienceiey ma; 
an Attion, he Tendency of an Action to produce Hf eri 
pineſs, or its external Conformity to a l ame 
Arterial, is termed its material Goodnets. But Me high 
good Diſpofitions from which an Action pon a 
' ceeds, or its Conformity to Law in every Nl goo 

Format, ſpect, conſtitutes its /7rma? Goodnets, ends, 
Some Moraliſts of no mean Figure, reckagnently 

Natural and it neceſſary to conititute the /7/ 1477 Goon le in 
Moral. of an Action, that we reflect on the Ache ich CXc 
& with moral Complacency and APO be Vertu 


& Far mere Affection, or a good Temper, Whether it ropes Actions 
* others, or ourſelves, they call natural! oi 7/1157 0 LO: * Cha 
« nets, of which the Brutes are equaily capable with r 


11 
e.. 
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«© But when that Affection of Tempcr is view'd wit! 18 ©» 
* probation, and made the Object of 2 new Aﬀec V np], 
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t this, they ſay, conſtitutes MoRAL GœopxkEss or VIR- 
« TUE, in the ſtrict Senſe of the Word, and is the Charac- 
„ teriſtic of MORAL Or RATIONAL Agents,” 
It muſt be acknowledged, that Men may 
be partially good, f. e. may indulge ſome J/hether Ap- 
kind Aﬀections, and do ſome kind Actions, probarion 1s 
ud yet may be vitious, or immoral on the medeſ/ary to 
whole, Thus a Man may be affectionate to his complete the 
Child, and injurious to his Neighbour, or com- Idea of Vir - 
zſionate to his Neighbour, and cruel to his fue? 
Country; or zealous for his Country, yet in- 
human to Mankind. It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that to 
make every Degree and Act of good Affection the frequent 
Object of our Attention, —to reflect on theſe with moral 
Approbation and Delight, — to be convinced, on a full and 
impartial Review, that /7rtue is molt amiable in itsſelf, and 
attended with the molt happy Conſequences, is ſometimes # 
great Support to Virtue, in many Inſtances neceſſary to com- 
plete the virtuous Character, and always of Ute to give U- 
niformity and K virtuous Principles, eſpecially a- 
midſt the numberleſs Trials to which they ate expoſed in 
this mixed Scene of human Life. Yet how many of our 
tellow-Creatures do we eſteem and love, who perhaps never 
woolly reflected on the Beauty or fair Proportions of Virtue, 
turned it into a Subject of their moral Approbation and 
Lomplacency ! Philoſophers, or contemplative Men, may 
ery laudably amuſe themſclves with ſuch charming Theories, 
and often do contemplate every the minuteſt Lrace of Vir- 
we about themſelves, with a parental Fondneſs and Admira- 
pon, and by thoſe amiable Images reflected from themſelves, 
vey may perhaps be more confirmed in the Efteem of what- 
er is honeſt and praiſe-worthy. However, it is not gene- 
uly among this recluſe Set of Men, that we expect to find 
de bighett Flights of Virtue ; but rather amoig Men or 
Kon and Buſineſs, who, through the Prevalence of a na- 
al good Temper, or from generous Aﬀections to their 
nends, their Country, and Mankind, are truly and trans- 
endently good. Whatever that Quality is which we ap- 
Fove in any Action, and count warthy our Eltecm, and 
Mich excites an Eſteem and Love of the Agent, we cal! 
3 irtue, Merit, or formal Godneſs of that Action. And 
Actions inveſted with ſuch a Quality, have the Aſcendant 
| a Character, we call that Character w:r!y9us or good. 
wr 115 certain, that thoſe Qualities or Principles mention- 
fabove, eſpecially thoſe of the public and benevolent kind, 
V umple, how inſtinctive ſoever, are viewed with Ap- 
: probation 
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. Conſcience is likewiſe criminal, if that Error which mii 
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probation and Love. The very Nature of that Principle we 
call Conſcience, which approves theſe benevolent Affection, 
and whatever is done through their Influence, intimates that 
Firtue or Merit is preſent in the Mind before Conſcience j 
exerciſed, and that its Office is only to obſerve it there, 9 
to applaud it. For if Virtue is ſomething that deſerves our 
Efteem and Love, then it muſt exiſt before Conference is ex: 
erted, or gives its Teſtimony. Therefore to ſay that the Te- 
ſtimony of - Conſcience is neceſſary to the Being or Form dt 
a virtuous Action, is, in plain Terms, to affirm that Yirty 
is not Virtue, till it is reflected on and approved as Virtue, 
The proper Buſineſs of Reaſon, in forming the virtuous Chu 
rafter, is to guide the ſeveral Affections of the Mind to thei 
ſeveral Objects, and to direct us to that Conduct, or to tho 
Meafures of Action which are the moſt proper Means of . 
quiring them. Thus, with reſpect to Benevolence, which | 
the Virtue of a Character, or a principal Ingredient of 4. 
rit, its pre per Object is the public Good, The Buſineſs dd 
Reaſon then is to inform us wherein confifts the greats/t pul 
lic Gord, what Conduct and which Actions are the moſt ef 
fectual Means of promoting it. After all, the Motions « 
the Mind are ſo quick and imperceptible, and ſo complie 
ted with each other, that perhaps ſeldom do any indulge ti 
virtuous or good Affections without an approving Conſe 
ouſneſs; and certainly the more that Virtue is contemplat 
with Admiration and Love, the more firm and inflexible wt 
the Spectator be in his Attachment to it. 
| When the Mind is ignorant er uncertai 
Diviſions of about the Moment of an Action, or its Ten 
Comſcience, dency to private or public Good, or wit 
there are ſeveral Circumſtances in the Caf 
ſome of which being doubtful, render the Mind dubious c 
cerning the Morality of the Action, this is called a doubth 
or — Conſcience ; if it miſtakes concerning tbet 
it is called an erroneous Conſcience. If the Error or In 
rance is involuntary or invincible, the Action proceeding fi 
that Error, or from that Ignorance, is reckoned 71nocent, 6 
not imputable. If the Error or Ignorance is /upine 0r aff 
ed, i. e. the Effect of Negligence, or of Affectation 2 
wilful Inadvertence, the Conduct flowing from ſuch Errol 
or ſuch Ignorance, is criminal and imputable. Not to follo 
one's Conſcience, tho? erroneous and ill-formed, is ce 
as it is the Guide of Life; and to counteract it, ſhew 
depraved and incorrigible Spirit. Vet to follow an erron” 
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the Conſcience was the Effect of Inattention, or of any cri- 
minal Paſſion. “ 

If it be aſked, «© How an erroneous Con- 
« ſcience ſhall be reftified, fince it is ſuppoſed ID Cin- 
« to be the only Guide of Life, and Judge /ctence is to 
of Morals ?*”” We anſwer, in the very ſame be reaified. 
Way that we would rectify Reaſon, if at any 
time it ſhould judge wrong, as it often does, viz. By giving 
it proper and ſufficient Materials for judging right. i. e. by 
enquiring into the whole State of the Caſe, the Kelations, 
Connexions, and ſeveral Obligations of the Actor, the Con- 
ſequences, and other Circumſtances of the Action, or the 
Surpluſage of private or public Good which reſults, or is 
likely to reſult, from the Action or from the Omiſſion of it. 
If thoſe Circumſtances are fairly and ful'y ſtated, he Con- 
ſcience will be juſt and impartial in its D=ciho: For, by a 
neceflary Law of our Nature, it approves, and is well affect- 
ed to the moral Form; and if it ſeems to approve of Vice or 
Inmorality, it is always undc; the Notion or Matk of fone 
Virtue, So that ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is not Couſcience which 
ers ; for its Sentence is always co.tormable to the View of 
the Caſe which lies before it; and is 7a, upon the Suppolt- 
tion that the Caſe is truly ſuch as it is reprefſenicd to it, All 
the Fault is to be imputed to the Agent, who neglects to 
de better inform'd, or who, thro' Weakneſs or WICkC dess, 
haſtens to paſs Sentence ſrom an imperfect EL idence. Thus, he 
who perſecutes another for the Sake of Conſcience, or a 
Miſtake in religious Opinion, does not approve of Injuſtice, 
or Cruelty, any more than his mittaken Neighbour who ſuffers 
by it ; but, thinking the Severity he uſes conformabl«: to the 
Divine Will, or ſalutary to the Patient, or at leatt to che 
Wciety of the Faithful, whoſe Intereſt he reckons far pre- 
ferable not only to the Intereſt of ſo ſmall a Part, but to all 
the vaſt Remainder of Mankind; and thinking withal, that 
deyerity is the only means of ſecuring that higheſt Intereſts; 
te paſſes a Sentence as juſt, and conſequential from ule 
Principles, as a Phyſician, who to ſave the whole Body, or- 
des the Amputation of-a gan-reen'd Limb, thinking that 
the only Remedy. Perhaps, in the latter Caſe, an abler Prac- 
woner might have accompliſhed the Cure by a leſs dangerous 
Operation ; and in the former, a better Caſuiſt, or a greater 
Maſter in ſpiritual Medicine, might have contrived -a Cure, 
17 ſure, and much more innocent. 


SS 4 . | - _ Having 
Vid. Hutcheſ. Moral In/tit, Lib. i. cap. 3. 
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Having now given the general Diviſions of Duty or Vir 


tue, which exhibit its different Faces and Attitudes, as it th 
ſtands di: Re! to its reſpective Objects, let us next deſcend 5 
into Pa iculus, and mark its more minute Features and "nk 
Proportions, as they appear in the Detail of human Life. ks 
| con! 
* 88 — vant 
to bi 
ee. HI. kia 
es a 
Of Man's Duty to HimseLe. Of the Nature of WM " 
Goop, and the CHIEF Goon. | v7 
jects ; 
| VERY Creature, by the Conſtitution nabe 
Diviſions of of his Nature, is determined to love him- By 
Good. ſelf, to purſue whatever tends to his Preſerva- great 
tion and Happineſs, and to avoid whatever conſti 
tends to his Hurt and Miſery. Being endued with Senſe and purſu 
Perception, he muſt neceſſarily receive Pleaſure from ſome Wh or ult; 
Objects, and Pain from others. Thoſe Objects which give tions, 
Pleaſure are called good, and thoſe which give Pain evil. Io Ends 
the former he feels that Attraction or Motion we call Dy/rs, ever tl 
or Love : To the latter that Impulſe we call Aver/zon ot fubſery 
Hatred. To Objects which ſuggeſt neither Pleafure nor Wi that is 
Pain, and are apprehended of no Uſe to procure one, or ¶ lie eve 
ward off the other, we feel neither Deſire nor Aver/1;», and WM and An 
ſuch Objects are called ind:fferent. Thoſe Objects which do Wi twials 
not of themſelves. produce Pleaſure or Pain, but are the Happine 
Means of procuring either, we call 2. or noxious, L- frm T 
wards them we are affected in a ſubordinate Manner, or WE various 
with an indirect and reflective, rather than a direct and in ajoym 
mediate Affection. All the original and particular Aﬀections ¶ ture wh 
of our Nature, lead us out to, and ultimately rett in, the of Goo, 
firſt kind of Objects, viz. thoſe which give immediate Plea» Nef Good 
ſure;-and which we therefore call good, dir-/2ly fe. The ber bas ; 
calm Affection of Self-Love alone is converſant about ſach WFMulriyl;, 
Objects as are only conſeguentially good, or merely uſeful to {Wpedients 
ourſelves. ler or 
* But beſides thoſe Sorts of Objects which we Wemuer;, 
Moral Good. call good, merely and ſolely as they give Plea-ous Con 
p ſure, or are Means of procuring it, there 15 Pens, w. 
an higher and nobler Species of Good, towards which we BW"oercliy; 


feel that peculiar Movement we call Apprelation or A 


. | 1 1 id. 
Gomplacyncy, and which we therefore denominate aue al - 2 
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duch are our Affections, and the conſequent Actions to 
them. The Perception of this is, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, quite diſtinct in kind from the Perception of the other 
Species; and though it may be connected . with Pleaſure or 
Advantage by the benevolent Conſtitution of Nature, yet it 
conſtitutes a Good independent of that Pleaſure and that Ad- 
vantage, and far ſuperior not in Degree only, but in Dignity 
to both, The other, viz. the natural Good, conſiits in ob- 
tining thoſe Pleaſures which are adapted to the peculiar Sen- 
ſs and Paſſions ſuſceptible of them, and is as various as are 
thoſe Senſes and Paſſions. This, viz. the moral Good, lies in 
the right Conduct of the ſeveral Senſes and Paſſions, or their 
juſt Proportion and Accommodation to their reſpective Ob- 
jects and Relations; and this is of a more {imple and inva- 
rabic kind. 

By our ſeveral Senſes we arc capable of a 

meat Variety 0! picalins® Senſations. Theſe Iluman Hap- 
conſtitute Gitti 1,ods, or Objects ultimately puneſs. 
purſuable for their own Sake. Jo theſe Ends, 

or ultimate Objects, correſpond peculiar Appetites or Affec- 
tions, which prompt the Mind to purſue them. When theſe 
Ends are attained, there it reſts and looks no tarther. What- 
erer therefore is purſuable, not on its own Account, but as 
ſubſervient or neceſſary to the Attainment of ſomething elſe 
that is intrinſically valuable or for its own Sake, be that Va- 
he ever ſo great, or ever ſo {mall, we call a Mean and not 
and And. So that Ends, and not Means, conſtitute the Ma- 
terials or the very EHence of our Happin-ſs. Conſequently 
Happineſs, 4. e. human Happineſs, cannot be one ſimple uni- 
form Thing, in Creatures conſtituted as we are, with ſuch 
rrious Senſes of Pleaſure, or ſuch different Capacities of 
Enjoyment. Now the ſame Principle, or Law of our Na- 
tue which determines us to purſue any one End, or Species 
of Good, prompts us to purſue every other End, or Spccies 
of Good of which we are ſuſceptible, or to which our Ma- 
ber has adapted an original Propenſion. But amidſt the great 
Multiplicity of Andr or Goods, which form the various In- 
gedients of our Happineſs, we perceive an evident Grada- 
un or Subordination, ſuited to that Gradation of Senſes, 
ers, and Paſſions, which prevails in our mixed and va- 
ous Conſtitution, and to that aſcending Series of Conne- 
dons, which open upon us in the different Stages of our 
Pogrellive State. 


1 2 | Thus, 
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\ | Thus the Goods of the Body, or of the . 
Gradation of ternal Senſes, ſeem to hold the loweſt Rank in 
Goods. this Gradation or Scale of Goods. "Theſe we 
have in common with the Brutes ; and though. 

many Men are brutiſh enough to purſue the Goods of the 
Body with a more than brutal Fury ; yet when at any time 
they come in Competition with Goods of an higher Order, 
the unanimous Verdict of Mankind, by giving the laſt the 
Preference, condemns the firſt to the meaneſt Place. Goods 
conſiſting in exterior ſocial Connexions, as Fame, Fortune, 
Power, civil Authority, ſeem to ſucceed next, and are chiefly 
valuable as the Means of procuring natural or moral Good, 
but principally the latter. Goods ot the Intellect are ſtill ſupe- 
rior, as Tafte, Knowledge, Memory, Judgment, &c. The 
higheſt are mera Goods of the Mind, directly and ultimate- 
ly _—— ourſelves, as Command of the Appetites and Pa- 
frons, Prudence, Fortitude, Benevolence, &c. Theſe are the 
great Objects of our Purſuit, and the principal Ingredients 
of our Happineſs. Let us confider each of them, as they 
.rife one above the other in this natural Series or Scale, and 

touch briefly on our Obligations to purſue them, 

The Brevity of this Work will not permit us minutely to 
weigh the real or comparative Moment of the different kinds 
of Goods, which offer themſelves to the Mind, or to ſcruti- 
nize the particular Pleaſures of which we are ſuſceptible ei- 
ther as to Intenſeneſs, or Duration, and the Enjoyment of 
which depends on Accidents rather than on our own Attention 
and Induſtry. We ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the 
Conſidera tion of ſuch Goods as lie properly within our own 
Sphere, and being the Objects of our Attention and Care, 
fall within the Verge of Duty. 

Thoſe of the Body are Health, Strength, 
Goods of the Agility”; Hardineſs, and Patience of Chang's 
Beoay. Neatneſt and Decency. 

Good Health, and a regular eaſy Flow of 
Spirits, are in themſelves ſweet natural En- 
joyments, a great Fund of Pleaſure, and in- 
deed the proper Seaſoning which gives a Flavour and Poig- 
nancy to every other Pleaſure. Ihe Want of Health unhts 
us for moſt Duties of Life, and is eſpecially an Enemy! 
the ſocial and human Affectns, as it generally renders the 
unhappy Suffererpeeviſh and fullen, diſguſted at the Alle 
ments of Providence, and conſequently apt to entertain 1 
ſpicious and gloomy Sentiments of its Author. It obſtruct 
the free Exerciſe and full Improvement of our Rcaſon, = 


Good Health. 
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us a Burthen to our Friends, and uſcleſs to Society, Where- 
as the uninterrupted Enjoyment of Good Health, is a con- 
{tant Source of good Humour, and good Humour is a great 
Friend to Openneſs and Benignity of Heart, enables us to 
encounter the various Hls and Diſappointments of Life with 
more Courage, or to ſuſtain them with more Patience, and 
in ſhort, conduces much, if we are otherwiſe duly qualified, 
to our acting our Part, in every Exigency of Life, with 
more Firmneſs, Conſiſtency, and Dignity. Therefore it 
imports us much to preſerve and improve an Habit or En- 
joyment, without which every other external Entertainment 
is taſteleſs, and moſt other Advantages of little Avail. And 
this is beſt done by a ſtrict Temperance in Diet 
and Regimen, by regular Exerciſe, and by Z#inw pre- 
keeping the Mind ſerenc and unruffled by vio- ſerued. 
lent Paſſions, and unſubdued by intenſe and con- 
ſtant Labours, which greatly impair, and gradually deftroy, 
the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions. 

Strength, Agility, Hardineſs and Patience 
of Change, ſupppoſe Health, and are unattain- . Strength, A- 
able without it; but they imply ſomething //, &c. 
more, and are neceſſary to guard it, to give us 
the perfect Uſe of Life and Limbs, and to ſecure us againſt 
many otherwiſe unavoidable Ils. The Exerciſe of the neceſ- 
Gry manual, and of moſt of the elegant, Arts of Life, de- 
pends on Strength and Agility of Body ; perſanal Dangers, 
pron and public Dangers, the Demands of our Friends, our 
amilies and Country require them ; they are neceflary inWar, 
and ornamental in Peace; fit for the Employments of a Coun- 
try and a Town Life, and they exalt the Enter- 
tinments and Diverſions of both. They are How attain- 
chiefly obtained by moderate and regular Exerciſe. ed? 

Few are ſo much raiſed above W. and 
Dependence, or ſo exempted from Huſineſs Patience of 
and Care, as not to be often expoſed to In- Change. 
equalities and Changes of Diet, Exerciſe, Air, 
Climate, and other Irregularities. Now what can be ſo ef- 
fectual to ſecure one againſt the Miſchiefs ariſing from ſuch 
mayoidable Alterations, as Hardineſs and a certain Verſati- 
lity of Conſtitution, which can bear extraordinary Labours, 
and ſubmit to great Changes, without any ſen- 
ble Uneaſineſs or bad Conſequences. This is How attain- 
veſt attained, not by an over great Delicacy and ed ? 
minute Attention to Forms, or by an invariable 


legularity in Diet, Hours, 12 Way of living, but rather 
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by 2 bold and diſcreet Latitude of Regimen. Beſides, De. 
viations from eſtabliſhed Rules and Forms of living, if kept 
within the Bounds of Sobriety and Reaſon, are friendly to 
Thought and original Sentiment, animate the dull Scene of 
ordinary Life and Buſineſs, and agreeably ſtir the Paſſions, 
which ſtagnate or breed ill Humour in the Calms of Life. 
Neatneſs, Cleanlineſs, and Decency, to which 
Neatneſs, we may add Dignity of Countenance, and De 
Decency, &c. meanrgur, ſeem to have ſomething refined and 
x moral in them. At leaſt we generally eſteem 
them inJ1:ications of an orderly,” genteel, and well-governcd 
Mind, conſcious of inward Worth, or the Reſpect due to 
one's Nature. Whereas Ni,  Elovenilineſs, Auktwward: 
neſs, and Indecency, are ſhrewd Symptoms of ſomething mear, 
careleſs, and deficient, and betray a Mind untaught, illiberal, 
unconſcious of what is due to one's ſelf or to others. How much 
Cleanlineſs conduces 'to Health needs hardly be mentioned, 
and how ncceſſary it is to maintain one's Character and Rank 
in Life, and to render us agreeable to others as wel! as to 
ourſelves, is as evident. I here are certain Motions, Airs 
and Geſtures, which become the human Countenance an! 
Form, in which we perceive a Comelineſs, Openneſs, Simp!:- 
city, Gracefulneſs; and there are others, which, to our Senſe 
of Decorum, appear uncemely, affected, diſingenuous, and 
aukwward, quite unſuitable to the native Dignity of our Face 
and Form. The ff arc in themſelves the moſt eaſy, na- 
tural, and commodious, give one Boldneſs and Preſence of 
Mind, a modeſt Aflurance, an Addreſs both awful and allur- 
ing, they beſpeak Candour and Greatneſs of Mind, raife the 
moſt agreeable Prejudices in one's Favour, render Society en- 
gaging, command Reſpect, and often Love, and give Weight 
and Authority both in Converfation and Bufincfs ; in fine, 
they are the Colouring of Virtue, which ſhew it to the 
gieateſt Advantage in whomfoever it is; and not only im. 
tate, but in ſome meaſure ſupply it where it is wanting. 
Whereas the laſt, viz. Rudeneſs, Aﬀeftation, Indec rum, and 
the like, have all the contrary Effects; they are burthenſome 
to one's ſelf, a Diſhonour to our Nature, and 
How attain- a Nuiſance in Society, The former Qualitits 
ed © or Goods are beſt attained by a liberal Edu 
cation, by preſerving a juſt Senſe of the Di 
nity of our Nature, by keeping the beſt and politeſt Com 
pany, but above all, by acquiring thoſe- virtuous and enn® 
bling Habits of Mind, which are Decency in Perfection 
which will give an Air of unaffected Grandeur, and (pre? 
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Luſtre truly engaging over the whole Form and Deport- 
ment. 

We are next to conſider thoſe Goods which Cc dt of ex- 
conſiſt in exterior ſocial Connexions, as Fame, e cia 
Fortune, civil Authority, Power. Cor cx19hs, 

The firſt has a twofold Aſpect, as a Good 1 
pleaſant in itſelf, or gratifying to an original 4 
Paſſion, and then as expedient or uſeful towards a tarther 
End. Honour from the Wiſe and Good, on tic Account 
of a virtuous Conduct, is regaling to a good Man ; for then 
his Heart re-echocs to the gratetul Sound. IHñere are frw 
quite indifferent, even to the Commendation of the V ulgar, 
Though we cannot approve that Conduct which proceeds en- 
tirely from this Principle, and not from good Affection or 
Love of the Conduct itſelf, yet as it is often a Guard and 
alditional Motive to Virtue in Creatures imperfect as we are, 
and often diſtracted by interfering Paſſions, it might be dan- 
gerous to ſuppreſs it altogether, however wiſe it may be to 
reſtrain it within due Bounds, and however laudable to uſe 
it only as a Scaffolding to our Virtue, which may be taken 
Gown when that glorious Structure is finiſhed, but hardly till 
then. To purſue Fame for itſelf, is innocent; to regard it 
a; Io an Auxiliary to Virtue, is noble; to ſeek it chiefly as 
an Engine of public Uſefulneſs, is ſtill more noble, and high- 
ly praiſe-worthy, For though the Opinion and Breath of 
Men are tranſient and fading Things, often obtained with- 
out Merit, and loſt without Cauſc; yet as our Buſineſs is 
with Men, and as our Capacity of ſerving them is generally 
ncreaſed-in Proportion to their Eſteem of us, theretore tound 
and well-eſtabliſhed moral Applauſe may, and will be modeſt- 
V not oftentatiouſly ſought after by the Good; not in- 
ted as a ſolitary refined Sort of Luxury, but as a public 
nd proper Inſtrument to ſerve and bleſs Mankind. At the 
ame time they will learn to deſpiſe that Reputation which 1s 
bunded on Rank, Fortune, and any other Circumſtances 
or Accompliſhments that are foreign to real Merit, or to 
uſeful Services done to others, and think that Praile of little 
Arail which is purchaſed without Deſert, and beſtowed wich- 
but Judgment. 

Fortune, P:wer, and civil Authority, or 
Matever is called Influence and Weight a- Fortune, 
Dong Mankind, are Gosds of the ſecond Divi- Power, &c. 
aon, that is, valuable and purſuable only as 
ey are uefa, or as Means to a farther End, dix. the pro- 
Fang or preſerving the immediate Objects of Enjoyment or 

U4 Hap- 
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Happineſs to ourſelves or others. Therefore to love ſuch 
Goos on their own Account, and to purſue them as Fg, 
not the Means of Enjoyment, muſt be higbly prepoſteroy 
and abſurd There can be no Meaſure, no Limit to ſuch 
Purſuit ; all muſt be Whim, Caprice, Extravagance. Ac. 
cordingly ſuch Appetites, unlike all the natural ones, are in- 
creaſed by Poſſeſſion, and wh-tted by Enjoyment. "They are 
always precarious, , and never without Fears, becauſe the Ob- 
jects lie without one's ſelf ; they are ſcldom without Sorrow 
and Vexation, becauſe no Acceſſion of Wealth or Power can origi 
ſatisfy them. But if thoſe Goods are conſidered only 25 tle Wi an 
Materials or Means of private or public Ha- our t 

How far pineſs, then the ſame Obligations which bind WF unlet 
. purſuableP? us to purſue the latter, bind ns likewiſe to Wi and 1 
purſue the former. We may, and no deut fiften 

we ought, to ſeek ſuch a Meaſure of Wealth as is neceſa WM dine 
to ſupply all our real Wants, to raiſe us above ſcrvile De- Mex: 
pendence, and provide us with ſuch Conveniencies as ar: No 
ſuited to our Rank and Condition in Life. To be regar- obtain 
leſs of this Meaſure of Wealth, is to expoſe ourſclves to all Wlinfex: 
the Temptations of Poverty and Corruption, to forfeit our one's 
natural Independency and "om. hg to degrade, and conle- Want 
quently to render the Rank we hold, and the Character we Wor ec; 
ſuftain in Society, uſeleſs, if not contemptible. When theſe bnd, 
important Ends are ſecured, we ought not to murmur or te- rere. 
pine that we poſſeſs no more; yet we are not ſecluded by who t. 
any Obligation, moral or divine, from ſecking more, in ot 
der to give us that happieſt and moſt God- like of all Power, 
the Power of doing Good. A ſupine Indolence in this reſpes 
is both abſurd and criminal; ab/urd, as it robs us of an its 
exhauſted Fund of the moſt refined and durable Enjoyment; 
and criminal, as it renders us ſo far uſeleſs to the Socicty to 
which we belong. That Purſuit of Wealth which ges 
beyond the former End, viz. the obtaining 

Avarice, „ the Neceſſaries, or ſuch Conveniencies 0 
& Life, as in the Eſtimation of Reaſon, nd 

«« of Vanity or Paſſion, are ſuited to our Rank and Con 
« dition, and yet is not directed to the latter, wiz. the doing 
4 Good, is what we call Avarice.” And „ that Purſut 
| % of Power, which, after ſecuring one's el 
Ambition, &« i. e. attaining the proper Independence aui 
& Liberty of a rational ſocial Creature, x 

«© not directed to the Good of others, is what we call 4 
« bitzon, or the 47 of Power.” To what Extent te 
itrict Meaſures of Virtue will allow us to purſue i 
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Wealth, or Power, and civil Authority, is not perhaps poſ- 
ible preciſely to determine. That mutt be left to Prudence, 
and the peculiar Character, Condition, and other Circum- 
fances of each Man. Only thus far a Limit may be ſet, 
that the Purſuit of either muſt incroach upon no other Duty 
or Obligation which we owe to ourſclves, to Society, or to 
its Parent and Head. The fame Reaſoning is to be applied 
to P-wer as to Health. It is only valuable as an Inftrument 
of our own Security, and of the free Enjoyment of thoſe 
original Goods it may, and often does, adminiſter to d, and 
1 an Engine of more extenſive Happineſs to our Friends, 
our Country, and Mankind. In this Degree it may, and 
unleſs a greater Good forbids it, ought to be ſought after; 
and when it is either offercd to us, or may be obtained, con- 
litently with a good Conſcience, it would be criminal to de- 
dine it, and a ſelfiſh Indolence to neglect the neceſſary 
Means of acquiring it. 
Now the beſt, and indeed the only Way to 

obtain a ſolid and laſting Fame, is an uniform How Fame 
nflexible Courſe of Virtue, the employing and Power 
one's Ability and Wealth in ſupplying the are attained. 
Wants, and uſing one's Power in promoting 
or ſecuring the Happinec, the Rights and Liberties of Man- 
kind, joined to an univerſal Affability and Politeneſs of Man- 
ners. And ſurely one will not miſtake the Matter much, 
wo thinks the ſame Courſe conducive to the acquiring great- 
r Acceflions both of Wealth and Power; eſpecially if he 
ps to thoſe Qualifications a vigorous Induſtry, a conſtant 
«tention to the Characters and Wants of Men, to the 

onjunctures of Times, and continually varying Genius of 
FP Fairs, and a ſteddy intrepid Honeſty, that will neither yield 
10 the Allurements, nor be over-awed with the Terrors of 
corrupt and corrupting Scene in which we live. We 
0; eve ſometimes heard indeed of other Ways and Means, as 
aud, Diſkmulation, Servility, and Proftitution, and the 
a 1gnoble Arts, by which the Men of the World (as they 
e called, fhrewd Politicians, and Men of Addreſs !) amaſs 
089" calth, and procure Power: but as we want rather to form 
Man of Virtue, an honeft, contented, happy Man, we 
er che Men of the World their own Ways, and permit 
an unenvied, and unimitated by us, to reap the Fruit of 
„ Doings, 
he next Species of Objects in the Scale of 

00d, are the Goods of the /ntelle&, as Know- Geeds of the 
the Ute, Memory, Judgment, Tafte, Sagacity, Inutellecl. 


g Docility, 
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Docility, and whatever elſe we call intelle&ual Virtues. Io N. 
us conſider them a little, and the Mæaus as well as Olliga- we 
tions to improve them. 

As Man is a rational Creature, capable ol 
Their A- knowing the Differences of Things and Ac- 
ment, tions—as he not only ſees and feels what is 
preſent, but remembers what is paſt, and often 
foreſees what 1s future z—as he advances, from ſmall Begin- 
nings, by flow Degrees, and with much Labour and Diff 
culty, to Knowledge and Experience :—as his Opinions ſay 
his Paſſions, —as his Paſſions influence his Conduct, —and 48 
his Conduct draws Conſequences after it, which extend not 
only to the preſent, but to the future Time, and therefore 
is the principal Source of his Happineſs or Miſery, it is evi- 
dent, that he is formed for intellectual Improvements, and 
that it mult be of the utmoſt Conſequence for him to im- 
prove and cultivate his intellectual Powers, on which thoſe 
Opinions, thoſe Paſſions, and that Conduct depend.“ 

But beſides the future Conſequences and 


The Plea- Moment of improving our intellectual Powers, Wl e:ner: 
ſures they their immediate Exereiſe on their proper Ob- n 
give. jects yields the moſt rational and refined Plea- ¶ were 
31 ſures. Knowledge and a right Taſte in the Wt be: 
und T, aſt: Arts of Imitation aud Deſign, as Poetry, Pein. ¶ Subord 


mg, Sculpture, Muſic, Architecture, afford not Wi Eners 
only an innocent, but a moſt ſenſible and ſublime Entertain- u obfe 
ment. By the the Underſtanding is inſtructed in ancient Wi yidyat | 
and modern Life, the Hiſtory of Men and Things, the Em or 
nergies and Effects of the Paſſions, the Conſequences d ee o. 
Virtue and Vice; by theſe the Imagination is at once ente: ¶ and ope 
tained and nouriſhed with the Beauties of Nature and Art, through 
lighted up and ſpread out with the Novelty, Grandeur, a ted ke 
Harmony of the Univerſe ; and in fine, the Paſſions ar28abandgn 
agreeably rouzed, and ſuitably engaged by the greateſt ant peak 
moſt intereſting Objects that can fill the human Mind. * theſe 
Who has a Laſte formed to theſe ingenious Delights, ae Life, 
Plenty of Materials to gratify it, can never want the mov, on 
agrecable Exerciſe and Entertainment, nor once have reale 22 
to make that faſhionable Complaint of the Tediouſnels d Appetite, 
Time. Nor can he want a proper Subject for the Dice tie m 
pline and Improvement of his Heart. For being daily cove ut an 
verfant with Beauty, Order and Defign, in inferior SubjccoPerſeg; 
he bids fair for growing in due Time an Admirer of wc; 
is fair and well-proportioned in the Conduct of Life, A awake 
the Order of Society, which is only Order and Dees e, tha 
erted in their higheſt Subject. He will learn to trans © 
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Vid. Phils}. Sinic. Conſuc. Lib. I, §. 3,.4, XC: 
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Numbers of Poetry to the Harmony of the Mind, and of 
well-governed Paſſions; and from admiring the Virtues of 
others in moral Paintings, come to approve and imitate them 
himſelf. Therefore to cultivate a true and correct Taſte, 
muſt be both our Intereſi and our Duty, when the Circumſtan- 
ces of our Station give Leiſure and Opportunity for it, and 
when the doing it is not inconſiſtent with our higher Obli- 
rations or Engagements to Society and Mankind. 

[t is beſt attained by reading the beſt Books, 
where good Senſe has more the Aſcendant than How attarin- 
Learning, and which retain more to Pra#tice ed. 
than to Speculation ; by ftudying the beſt Mo- 
dels, 1. e. thoſe which proteſs to imitate Nature moſt, and 
approach the neareſt to it, and by converſing with Men of the 
moſt refined Taſte, and the greateſt Experience in Life. 

As to the other wtelleual Goods, what a 
Fund of Entertainment mult it be to inveiti- Moment 7 
ate the Truth and various Relations of rzntclleftual 
Fhiogs, to trace the Operations of Nature to (oeds, 
general Laws, to explain by theſe its manifold | 
Phenomena, to underſtand that Order by which the Uni- 
rerſe is upheld, and that Oeconomy by which it is governed3 
to be acquainted with the human Mind, the Connexions, 
dubordinations, and Uſes of its Powers, and to mark their 
Energy in Life]! How agreeable to the ingenious Enquirer, 
to obſerve the manifold Relations and Combinations of indi- 
vidua! Minds in Society, to diſcern the Cauſes why they flou- 
iin or decay, and from thence to aſcend, through the vaſt 
ale of Beings, to that general Mind which preſides over all, 
and operates unſeen in every Syſtem, and in every Age, 
through the whole Compaſs and Progreſſion of Nature] Be- 
Wted to ſuch Entertainments as theſe, the Contemplative have 
wandoned every other Pleaſure, retired from the Body, ſo 
bo ſpeak, and ſequeſter'd themſelves from ſocial Intercourte 3 
br theſe the Buſy have often preferred to the Hurry and Din 
of Life, the calm Retreats of Contemplation ; for theſe, 
When once they came to taſte them, even the Gay and Vo- 
tors have thrown up the lawleſs Purſuits of Senſe and 
Appetite, and acknowledged theſe mental Enjoyments to 
de the moſt refined, and indeed the only Luxury. ſides, by 
| Jult and large Knowledge of Nature, we recogiiz2 the 
perſetions of its Author; and thus Piety, and all thoſz pious 
ltections which depend on juſt Sentiments of his Character, 
We awakened and confirmed; and a thouſai:d ſuperititious 
dars, that ariſe from partial Views of his Nature and —_— 
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will of courſe be excluded. An extenſive Proſpect of hy. 
man Life, and of the Periods and Revolutions of human m 
Things, will conduce much to the giving 2a certain Great 1 
neſs of Mind, and a noble Contempt of thoſe little Compe- 15 
titions about Power, Honour, and Wealth, which 4% * 
and divide the Bulk of Mankind; and promote a calm Indu- 0 
rance of thoſe Inconveniencies and Ills that are the common 11 
Appendages of Humanity. Add to all, that a juſt Know. fi... 
ledge of human Nature, and of thoſe Hinges upon which . 
the Buſineſs and Fortunes of Men turn, will prevent ou 


thinking either too highly, or too meanly of our Fellow. M 
Creatures, give no ſmall cope to the Exerciſe of Friendſhip, WM... 
Confidence and Good-will, and, at the ſame time, brace the 95 
Mind with a proper Caution and Diſtruſt, thoſe Nerves of Hin. 
Prudence, and give a greater Maſtery in the Conduct of pri- W;g... 
vate as well as public Life. Therefore, by cultivating ou 
Intellectual Abilities, we ſhalt beſt promote and ſecure our Conf 


Intereſt, and be qualifed for acting our Part in Society with 
more Honour to our ſelves, as well as Advantage to Mankind, 
Conſequently to improve them to the utmoſt of our Power i 
our Duty; they are Talents committed to us by the Al 
mighty Head of Society, and we are accountable to him for th: 
uſe of them. But be it remembered withal, that how «- 
gaging ſoever the Muſes and Graces are, they are chicfly va 
luable, as they are Handmaids to uſher in and ſet off the 
Moral Virtues, from whoſe Service if they are ever divorced, 
they become Retainers to the meaner Paſſions, Panders t 
Vice, and convert Men (if we may uſe the Expreſſion) into 
refined Sort of Savages, X 
The Intellectual Virtues are bet improve 
How attgin- by accurate and impartial Obſervation, exten 
ed. five Reading, and unconfined Converſe wit 
| Men of all CharaQters, eſpecially. with T hol 
who, to private Study, have joined the wideſt Acquaintand 
with the World and greateſt Practice in Affairs; but ab! 
all, by being much in the World, and having large Dea 
ings | with Mankind. Such Opportunities contribute muc 
to diveſt one of Prejudices and a ſervile Attachment to cruc 
Syſtems, to open one's Views, and to give that Experten 
which the moſt uſeful, becauſe the moſt practical R 
e is built, and from which the ſureſt Maxims for the £6 
of Life are deduced, . - _ | | 
The higheſt Goods which enter into, 
Moral Compoſition of Human Happineſs are 5 
Goods, Goods of the Mind, directly and ultimate 
regarding ourſelves 3 as Command of 19: a 
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iter and Paſſions, Prudence and Caution, Magnanimity, For- 
tude, Humility, Love of Virtue, Love of God, Reſignation, 
ind the like. Theſe ſublime Goods are Goods by way of 
fninznce, Goods recommended and enforced by the moſt 
"timate and awful Senſe and Conſciouſneſs of our Nature; 
Goods that conſtitute the Quinteſſence, the very Temper of 
Hpineſs, that Form and Complexion of Soul which renders 
us approveable and lovely in the ſight of God; Goods, in fine, 
which are the Elements of all our future Perfection and 
felicity, 
Mol of the other Goods we have conſidered 
depend partly on ourſelves, and partly on Ac- Their Ma- 
cents which we can neither foreſee nor pre- ment. 
rent, and reſult from Cauſes which we cannot 
fluence or alter. They are ſuch Goods as we may poſſe(s 
to-day and loſe to-morrow, and which require a Felicity of 
Conſtitution, and Talents to attain them in full Vigour and 
PerfeRtion, and a Felicity of Conjunctures to ſecure the Poſ- 
eon of them. Therefore did our Happineſs depend alto- 
ether or chiefly on ſuch tranſitory and precarious Poſſeſ- 
ons, it were itſelf moſt precarious, and the higheſt Folly to 
be anxious about it, —But though Creatures, conſtituted as 
re are, cannot be indifferent about ſuch Goods, and muſt 
Aer in ſome degree, and conſequently have our Happineſs 
ncomplete without them, yet they weigh but little in the 
ale when compared with Moral Goods. By the benevo- 
nt Conſtitution of our Nature theſe are placed within the 
here of our Activity, ſo that no Man can be deſtitute of 
dem unleſs he is firſt wanting to himſelf. Some of the 
leſt and beſt of Mankind have wanted moſt of the former 
wds, and all the external kind, and felt moſt of the op- 
ite Ills, ſuch at leaſt as ariſe from without; yet by poſ- 
lng the latter, viz. the Moral Goods, have declared they 
tre happy, and to the Conviction of the moſt impartial Ob- 
wers have appeared happy. The worſt of Men have been 
rounded with every outward Good and Advantage of For- 
ne, and have polleſſed great Parts; yet, for want of Moral 
eftitude, have been, and have confeſſed themſelves, noto- 
ul and exquiſitely miſerable. The Exerciſe of Virtue 
upported its Votaries, and made them exult in the midſt 
{ Tortures almoſt intolerable ; nay, how often bas ſome falſe 
um or Shadow of it ſuſtained even the greateſt Villains n 
an 


. Ravilliac, who aſſaſſinated Henry the Fourth of France; 


u Balthaſar Geracrd, who murdered William the Firft Prins 
range, a : 
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and Bigots under the ſame Preſſures! But no external Goods, 
no Goods of Fortune have been able to alleviate the Ago— 
nies, or expel the Fears of a guilty Mind, conſcious of the 
deſerved Hatred and Reproach of Mankind, and the juſt Dif 
pleaſure of Almighty God. The other Senſes and Capaci- 
ties of Enjoyment are gratified when they obtain their te- 
ſpective Objects, and the Happineſs of the correſpondent Paſ. 
tions depends on their Succeſs in their ſeveral Purſuits. Thus 
the Love oft Honour, of Pleaſure, of Power, and the like, are 
fatished only when they obtain the defired Honour, Pleaſuie, 
or Power : when they fail of attaining theſe, they are diſap- 
pointed, and Diſappointment gives Diſguſt. But Moral Gand 
is of ſo ſingular and ſublime a Nature, that when the Mind 
is in purſuit of it, though it ſhould prove unſucceſsful in its 
Aims, it can reſt in the Conduct without repining, ' with- 
out being dejected at the ill Succeſs ; nay, the Pleaſure attend- 
ing the Conſciouſneſs of upright Aims and generous Efforts 
abſorbs the Diſappointmen:, and mak.s inferior Ends diſap- 
pear as of no amount in the great Aggregate or Surpluſage 
of Good that remains. So that though Human Happineßs, 
in the preſent State, conſiſts of many ſeparate and little Ri- 
vulets, which muſt often be left dry in the perpetual Flux 
and Reflux of Human I hings, yet the main Stream, with 
which thoſe leſſer ones do generally communicate, flows from 
within, from the Heart ot Man, and, if this be found and 
clear, rolls on through Life with a ſtrong and equal Current. 
Yet as many ſmall Articles make up a pretty large Sum, and 
as thoſe interior Goods which enter into the account, a 
Health, Fame, Fortune, and the like, are often, even after 
our utmoſt Care, unattainable, or at leaſt precarious, it is ei- 
dently of the utmoſt Conſequence to be prepared againſt the 
Want or Loſs of them, by having our Deſires moderate, and 
our Paſſions under due Command. And let it be remem- 
dered, that it is not only of great Importance to our Eile and 
Security againſt [i], but one of the highett Improvements ot 
Virtue, to contemn What is thus unattainable and precai- 
ous ; to contemn thoſe Things, the Contempt of which 1 
truly great and heroic, and to place our Happineſs chief 
in thoſe virtuous Exerciſes and Aﬀections which ariſe from 
a pure and well-diſpoſed Mind; an Happineſs which no Con- 
dition of Life can exclude, no Change of Fortune interrups 
or deſtroy. This will arm and fortify the Mind agaiuit the 
Want of thoſe inferior Goods, and againſt thoſe Pains which 
reſult to the Generality of Mankind from the contra 
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As the preſent Condition of Human Life is 
wonderfully chequered with Good and Ill, and The mixed 
no Height of Station, no Affluence ef For- Condition of 
tune can abſolutely ſure the Good or ſecure Human Life 
zainſt the Ill, it is evident that a great Part requires par- 
of the Comfort and Serenity of Life muſt lie ticular Vir- 
in having our Minds duly affected with re- 7ues. 
card to both, i. e. rightly attempered to the 

s of one and the er of the other. For it is cer- 
rin that outward Calamities derive their chief Malignity and 
Preſſure from the inward Diſpoſitions with which we receive 
them, By managing theſe right, we may greatly abate that Ma- 
lenity and Preſſure, and conſequently diminiſh the Number, 
nd weaken the Moment of the Ils of Life, if we ſhould 
not have it in our Power to obtain a large Share of its Goods. 
There are particularly three Virtues which go to the forming 
this right Lemper towards Ill, and which are of ſingular 
ticacy, if not totally to remove, yet wonderfully to alle- 


I viate the Calamities of Life. Theſe are Fortitude, or Pa- 


timce, Humility, and Reſignation. Let us conlider them a little, 
ad the Effects they produce. 
Fortitude is that calm and ſteddy Habit of 
Mind, which either moderates our Fears, and Fortitude. 
mables us bravely to encounter the Proſpect of 
ll, or renders the Mind ſerene and invincible under its im- 
mediate Preſſure. It lies equally diſtant from Raſhneſs and 
Wwardice, and though it does not hinder us from feeling, 
et prevents our complaining or ſhrinking under the Stroke, 
t always includes a generous Contempt of, or at lcaſt a noble 
Wperiority to, thoſe precarious Goods of which we can inſure 
tether the Poſſeſſion nor Continuance. The Man therefore 
mo poſſeſſes this Virtue in this ample Senſe of it, ſtands upon 
a Eminence, and ſees human Things below him; the 
empeſt indeed may reach him, but he ſtands ſecure and 
ulefted againſt it upon the Baſis of conſcious Virtue, which 
© ſevereſt Storms can ſeldom ſhake, and never overthrow. 
Hunility is another Virtue of high Rank 
Ind Dignity, though often miſtaken by proud Zlumil:ty. 
Hattals for Meanneſs and Pufillanimity, It 
poſed to Pride, which commonly includes in it a falſe 
f oxer-rated Eſtimation of our own Merit, an Aſcription of 
0 ourſelves as its only and original Cauſe, an undue Com- 
lon of ourſelves with others, and, in conſequence of that 
Moled Superiority, an arrogant Preference ot ourſelves, and 
upercilious Contempt of them. Hlumility, on the other 
Wo, ems to denote that modeſt and ingenuous 'Temper 
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of Mind, which ariſes from a juſt and equal Eſtimate of cut 
own Advantages compared with thoſe of others, and from x 
Senſe of our deriving ali originally from the Author of our 
Being. Its ordinary Attendants are Mildnefs, a gentle For. 
bearance, and an eaſy unaſſuming Humanity with regard to 
the Imperfections and Faults of others; Virtues rare indeed, 
but of the faireſt Complexion, the proper Offspring of ſo 
lovely a Parent, the beſt Ornaments of ſuch imperfect Cre 
tures as we ate, precious in the Sight of God, and which 
ſweetly allure the Hearts of Men.— This Virtue was not al- 
together unknown to the more ſober Moraliſts among the 
Ancients, who place Submiſſis Animi among the Train of 
Virtues; bu! it is taught in its higheſt Perfection, and enforce 
ed by the greateſt Example and the ſtrongeſt Motives in the 
Chri/tian Religion, which recommends and exalts this as well 
as every other Moral and Divine Virtue, beyond every othe 
Syſtem of Religion and Philoſophy that ever appeared inthe 
World; and teaches us throughout the whole of it to ret 
every Virtuc and every Endowment to their original Sourc 
the Father of Lights, from whom deſcends every good an 
perfect Gift, Humility is a Virtue which highly adorns tt 
Ci.aracter in wi ich it teſides, and (ets off every other Virtue 
it is an admirable Ingredient of a contented Mind, and 2 
excellent Security againſt many of thoſe Ills in Life whid 
are moſt ſenſibly feit by People of a delicate Nature. To 


Min 
perſuaded of this, we need only remember how many of ou not 
Uneaſineſſes ariſe from the Mortifications of our Pride Be 
how almoſt every Ill we ſuffer, and all the Oppoſition we melt to o 
with, is ag-ravated and ſharpened by the Reflexion on 0 and i 
imaginary Merit, or how little we deſerved thoſe IIs, WW Happ 
how much we were entitled to the oppoſite Goods, Wberei he is 
a ſober Senſe of what we are and whoſe we are, and a Coll only | 
ſciouſneſs how far ſhort our Virtue is of that Standard WWF 14; 
Perfection to which we ought to aſpire, will blunt the E and 6 
of Injuries and Affronts, and make us fit down content theref, 
with our Share of the Goods, and caſy under the Ille of Li coniig 
which this quick- ſighted, unaſſuming Virtue will teach Xerci 
often to trace to our own Miſconduct, and conſequently WF tive () 
interpret as the juſt and wholeſome Correction of Heaven: the CH 

Reſignation is that mild and heroic Tem les, | 

Refignatiom, of Mind, which ariſes from a Senſe of ant Human 

finitely wile and good Providence, aud ena Fron 

one to acquieſce, with a cordial Affection, in its juſt Appo wollaries 
ments. This Virtue has ſomething very peculiar in its 

ture, and ſublime in its Efficacy. For it teaches us de "oy Vou 
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In not only with Patience and as being unavoidable, but it 
transforms, as it were, Il into Good, by leading us to con- 
ſider it and every Event that has the ſeaft Appearance of Ill, 
as a Divine Diſpenſation, a wiſe and benevolent Tempera- 
ment of Things, ſubſervient to Univerſal Good, and, of 
courſe, including that of every Individual, eſpecially of ſuch 
as calmly ſtoop to it. In this Light, the Adminiſtration it- 
ſelf, nay every Act of it, becomes an Object of Affection, 
the Evil diſappears, or is converted into a Balm which both 
heals and nouriſhes the Mind. For, though the firſt unex- 
pected Acceſs of Hl may ſurprize the Soul into Grief, yet that 
Grief, when the Mind calmly reviews its Object, changes into 
Contentment, and is by degrees exalted into Veneration and 
a divine Compoſure. Our private Will is loſt in that of the 
Almighty, and our Security againſt every real Ill reſts on the 
fame Bottom as the Throne of him who lives and reigns for 
ever, He, therefore, who is provided with ſuch Armour, 
taken, if we may ſay ſo, from the Armory of Heaven, may 
be proof againſt the ſharpeſt Arrows of Fortune, and defy the 
Impotence of human Malice ; and though he cannot be ſecure 
againſt thoſe Ills which are the ordinary Appendages of Man's 
Lot, yet may poſſeſs that quiet contented Mind which takes 
off their Pungency, and is next to an Exemption from them. 
But we can only touch on theſe Things; a fuller Detail of our 
Obligations to cultivate and purſue theſe Moral Goods of the 
Mind, and the beſt Method of doing it, muſt be reſerved to 
another and more proper Place. 

Before we finiſh this Section, it may be fit 
t obſerve, that as the Deity is the ſupreme Chief Good 
and inexhaufted Source of Good, on whom the Objective 
Happineſs of the whole Creation depends; as and Formal. 
he is the higheſt Object in Nature, and the 
only Object who is fully proportioned to the Intellectual and 
Miral Powers of the Mind, in whom they ultimately reſt 
and find their moſt perfect Exerciſe and Completion, he is 
therefore termed the CH1Er Goup of Man, OBJECTIVELY 
conſidered. And Virtus, or the proportioned and vigorous 
Exerciſe of the ſeveral Powers and Affections on their reſpec- 
ive Objects, as above deſcribed, is, in the Schools, termed 
the CHIEF GooD, FORMALLY conſidered, or its FORMAL 
lea, being the inward Temper and native Conftitution of 

uman Happineſs. * 

From the Detail we have gone through, the following Co- 
ollaties may be deduced. 
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| Firft, It is evident that the Happineſs of 
" Corollartes, ſuch a Protrefſioe Creature as Man can never 
W. de at a ſtand, or continue a fixed invariable 
Thing. His finite Nature, let it rife ever fo high, admit; 


ſtin higher Degrees of Improvement and Perfection. And 
his Progreſſion in Improvement, or Virtue, always makes way 
for a Progrefſion in Happineſs. So that no poffible Point can 
be aſſizhed in any Period of his Exiſtence in which he is per- 
fectly happy, that is, ſo happy as tb exclude higher Degrees 
of Happineſs. All his Perfection is only Comparative. 2. It 
appears that many Things nwuſt conſpire to complete the 
Happineſs of fo various a Creature as Man, ſubject to ſo many 
Wants and ſuſceptible of ſuch different Pleafures. 3. As his 
Capacities of Pleaſure cannot be all gfatified at the ſame time, 
and muſt often interfere with each other in ſuch a precarious 
and fleeting State as Human Life, or be frequently diſappoint- 
ed, petfect Happineſs, 7. 2. the undiſturbed Enjoyment of the 
ſeveral Pleaſures of which we are capable, is unattainable in 
our preſent State. 4. That State is moſt to be fought after, 
in which the feweſt Competitions and Diſappointments can 
happen, which leaſt of all impairs any Senſe of Pleaſure, and 
opens an inexhauſted Source of the moſt refined and laſting 
Enjoyments. 5. That State which is attended with all thoſe 
Advantages is a State or Courſe of Virtue. 6. THEREFORF, 
à State of Virtae, in which the Moral Goods of the Mind are 
attained, is the HAPPIEST STATE. 


ET» . - * * p " 
— 


— 


SE CT. III. Duties to Socikrv. 


AP. 
Filial and Fratgnal Duty. 


As we have followed the Order of Nature in tracing de 
FX Hiſtory of Man, and thoſe Duties which he owes to 
mielf, it ſeems , reaſonable to take the ſame Method with 
thofe he owes to SOCIETY, which conititute the „ec Clals 
of his Obligations. a 
0 3 His Parents are among the earlieſt Objects 
Connexion of of his Attention, he becomes ſooneſt acquaint- 
Parents. ed with them, repoſes a peculiar Confidence 


Ie” a fon 


in them, and ſcems to regald them = 
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a fold Affection, the early Prognoſtics of his future Piety 
and Gratitude, Thus does Nature dictate. the firſt Lines of 
filial Duty, even before a juſt benſe of the Connexion is 
formed. But when the Child is grown up; and has attained to 
ſuch a degree of Underſtanding, as to comprehend the Moral 
De, and be ſenſible of the Obligations he is under to his Pa- 
rents; when he looks back on their tender and diſintereſted 
Affection, their inceflant Cares and Labours in nurſing, edu- 
cating and p oviding for him during that State in which he 
had neither Prudence nor Strength to care and provide for 
himfel;, he muſt be conſcious that he owes to them theſe pe- 
culiar Dutics, 

To reverence and honour them as the In- 
ſtruments of Nature in introducing him to Life, Drties to Pa- 
and to that State of Comfort and Happineſs rents. 
which he enjoys z and therefore to eſteem and | 
imitate their good Qualities, to alleviate and bear with, and 
ſpread, as much as pofiible, a decent Veil over their Faults 
and Weakneſles. 

2: To be highly grateful to them for thoſe Favours whieh 
it can hardly ever be in his Power fully to repay 3 to ſhew 
this Gratitude by a ſtrict Attention to their ants, and a 
ſolicitous Care to ſupply them; by a ſubmiſſive Deference to 
their Authority and Advice, eſpeeially by paying great Re- 
gard to it in the Choice of a Wife, and of an pation 3 by ( 
yielding to, rather than peeviſhiy contending with their Hu- 
mours, as remembring how oft they have been perſecuted 
by bis; and in fine, by ſoothing their Cares, lightening their 
dorrows, ſupporting the Infirmities of Age, and making the 
remainder of their Life as comfortable and joyful as poſſible. 
Ho pay theſe Honours and make theſe Returns is, ac- 
cording to Plate, to pay the oldeſt, beſt, and greateſt of 
Debts, next to thoſe we owe to our ſupreme and common 

areat, They are founded in our Nature and greeable te 
the moſt fundamental Laws of Gratitude, Honur, Fuftice, 
Natural Affetion and Piety, which are interwoven with our 
very Con{titution ; nor can we be deficient in them without 
WH flting off that Nature and counteracting thoſe Laws. 

As his Brethren and Siſters are the next 
WH ith whom the Creature forms a Social and Duties to 
Moral Connexion, to them he owes a Frater- Brethren'and 
ha! Regard ; and with them ought. he to enter Sifers. 
mo 2 ſtrict League of Friendſhip, mutual | 
Ympathy, Advice, Aſſiſtance, and a generous Intercourſe of 

X 2 Ki 
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kind Offices, remembering their Relation to common Pa- - 
rents, and that Brotherhood of Nature, which unites them p! 
into a cloſer Community of Intereſt and Affection. 0 
af 

a 

T 

up 

Pr 

HAF. I. the 

| for 

Concerning Marriage. cat 

ma 

| HEN Man arrives to a certain Age, tha 
Connexion he becomes ſenſible of a peculiar Sym- nur 
with the other pathy and Tenderneſs towards the other Sex the 
Sex. the Charms of Beauty engage his Attention, mul 


and call forth new and ſofter Diſpoſitions thay bers 
he has yet felt. The many amiable Qualities exhibited by. the 


fair Outſide, or by the mild Allurement of Female Man- Air 
ners, or which the prejudiced SpeAtator without much Rea- WF like 
ſoning ſuppoſes thoſe to include, with ſeveral other Circum. T 


ſtances, both natural and accidental, point bis View and View 
Affection to a particular Object, and of courſe contract that 
general rambling Regard, which was loft and uſeleſs amon? 
the undiſtinguiſhed Croud, into a peculiar and permanent 
Attachment to one Woman, which ordinarily terminate: 
in the moſt important, venerable, and delightful Connexion 


in Life. 
The State of the Brute-Creation is very 
The Grounds different from that of Human Creatures. Tt 
of this Con- former are cloathed and generally armed by 
naxian. their Structure, caſily find what is neceſſary ts 
their Subfittence, and ſoon attain their Vigout 
and Maturity; fo that they need. the Care and Aid of ihe! 
Parents but for a ſhort while; and therefore we fee tus! 
Nature has aſſigned to them vagrant and tranſient Amout 
The Connexion being purely Natura! an tormed merely 
for propagating and rearing their Offspring, 9 looner & 
that End anſwered than the Connexion ditlolvcs of Courk: 
But the Human Race are of a more tender and defencele 
« Conftitution ; their Infancy and Non-age continue longet 
they advance flowly to Strength of Body, and Maturity « 
Rezſon ; they need conftant Attention, and a long derts © 
Cares and Labours to train them up to Decency, Virtue 


and the varicus A:ts of Liſe, Nature bas, therefores PF 
vide 
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vided them with the moſt affectionate and anxious T utors, 
to aid their Weakneſs, to ſupply their Wants, and to accom- 
iſh them in thoſe neceſſary Arts, even their own Parents, 
on whom ſhe has devolved this mighty Charge, rendered 
apreeable by the moſt alluring and powerful of all Tyes, 
Parental Affection. But unleſs both concur in this grateful 
Taſk, and continue their joint Labours, till they have rear'd 
up and planted out their young ering it muſt become a 
Prey to every rude Invader, and the Purpoſe of Nature in 
the original Union of the Human Pair be defeated. There- 
fore our Structure as well as Condition is an evident Indi- 
cation, that the Human Sexes are deſtined for a more inti- 
mate, for a moral and laſting Union. It appears likewiſe, 
that the principal End of Marriage is not to ate, > xe and 
nurſe up an Offspring, but to educate and form Minds for 
the great Duties and extenſive Deſtinations of Life, Society 
— be ſupplied from this original Nurſery with uſeful Mem- 
bers, and its faireſt Ornaments and Supports. But how ſhall 
the young Plants be guarded againſt the Inclemencies of the 
Air and Seaſons, cultivated and raiſed to Maturity, if Men, 
like Brutes, indulge to vagrant and promiſcuous Amours ? 
The Mind is apt to be diſſipated in its 
Views, and Acts of Friendſhip and Humanity; Meral Ends 
unleſs the wr be directed to a particular of Marriage. 
Object, and the /atter employed in a particular 
Province. When Men once indulge to this Diſſipation, 
there is no ſtopping their Career, they grow inſenſible to 
Moral Attractions, and by obſtructing, or impairing, the de- 
cent and regular Exerciſe of the tender and generous Feel- 
ings of the human Heart, they in time become unqualified 
for, or averſe to, the forming a Moral Union of Souls, which 
5 the Cement of Society, and the Source of the pureſt do- 
meſtic Joys. W hereas a rational, undepraved Love, and its 
fir Companion, Marriage, collect a Man's Views, guide 
his Heart to its proper Object, and by confining his Af- 
tection to that Object, do really enlarge its Influence and Uſe. 
Belides, it is but too evident from the Conduct of Mankind, 
that the common Lies of Humanity are too feeble to en- 
gage and intereſt the Paſſions of the Generality in the Af- 
fairs of Society, The Connexions of Neighbourhood, Ac- 
quaintance, and general Intercourſe are too wide a Field of 
Action for many; and thoſe of a Public or Community are fo 
for more, and in which they either care not, or know not 
boy to exert themſelves. Therefore Nature, ever wiſe and 
denevolent, by implanting that ſtrong Sympathy which reigns 
X 3 between 
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between the Indiv iduals of each Sex, and by urging them to farm 7 
a particular moral Connexion, the Spring of many donieſtie by 
Endcarments, has meaſured out to each Pair a particular * 


Sphere ef Action, proportioned to their Views, and adzpred _ 
to their reſpective Capacitics. Bekdes, by inicreitiny them 


deeply in the Coucerns of their own little Circle, ſhe has wo Gn 
nected them more cloſely with Society, which is coinoled 1 
of particular Families, and bound them down to che Logd De 
Behaviour in that particular Community to whi: !: they be- for 
Jong. L his Moral Connexwon is Marriage, and this Sphere of Th 
Attica is a Family. It appears trom what has been ſaid thai, a 
to adult Perſons, who have Fortune ſufticient to provide for rent 
a Family, according to their Rank and Condition in Lite, well 
and who are endued with the ordinary Degrees of Prudence ties, 
neceſſary to manage a Family, and educate Children, it 1:2 lic, 

Duty they owe to Socicty, to marry, all [ 


Some Pretenders to a peculiar Refinement in if wi 
An Objefiion Morals think, however, that a /ing/e State s Impr 


anſwered. more conducive to the Pertection of our Ns- Men 
ture, and to thoſe ſublime Improvements to gour 
which Religion calls us. Sometimes indeed the more im- ens, 


ortant Duties we owe to the Public, which could ſcarce WY pole 1 
= formed, or not ſo well in the Married State, mav re: WM into v 
guire the Single Life, or render the other not fo honourable a Wl tractic 
Station in ſuch Circumſtances ; but ſurely, it mutt be im- chou 
proving to the Social! Aﬀections to direct them to particu- Wi her U 
lar Objects whom we efteem, and to whom we ftand in che gant ! 
neareſt Relation, and to aſcertain their Exerciſe in a Field of Wl other | 


Action, which is both agreeable in itſelf, and highly advanta- her Re 
geous to Society. The conſtant Exercife of Natu: al Aﬀec- ¶ quietuc 
tion, in which: one is neceflarily engaged in providing for, WY durely 
and training up one's Children, opens the Heart and mull Wl reſult f 
inure the Mind to frequent Acts of Self-denial and Self. com- ¶ Appect 
mand, and conſequently ſtrengthen the Habits of Go. Of t 
The Truth of this is but too evident in thoſe married Per- the gar 


ſons who are ſo unfortunate as to have no Children, wh the Ma, 
for want of thoſe neceſſary Exerciſes of Humanity are to End of 

erally over anxious about the World, and perhaps toqq df the R 
attentive to the Affair of Oeconomy. Another Circumſtane_ whic: 
deſerves to be remembered, that Men who are continuall making 
engaged in Study or Buſineſs, or anxiouſly intent on publ4tchmey, 


Concerns, are apt to grow ſtern and ſevere, or peeviſh and moi 2. A 
roſe, on account of the frequent Rubs they meet with, or . mote th, 
Fatigues they undergo in ſuch a Courſe. The Female Sottn"iitteir con 


is therefore uſeful to moderate their Severity, and change tha 


Ill-humour into domeſtic Tenderneſs, and a ſofter kind 0 
| | Humanity 
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Humanity. And thus their Minds, which were over · ſtrained 
by the Intenſeneſs of their Application, are at once relaxed 
and retuned for public Adtion. The Minds of both Sexes 
are as much formed one for the other, by a Femperament 
pecular to each, as their Perſons. The Strength, Firmneſs, 
Gurage, Gravity, and Dignity of the Man tally to the S t- 
neſs, Delicacy, Tenderneſs of Paſſion, Elegance of Tafte, and 
Decency of Converſation of the Ie, The Male Mind is 
formed to defend, deliberate, forefee, contrive, and adviſe. 
The Female One to confide, imagine, apprehend, comply, and 
erecute, Therefore the proper "Temperament of theſe diffe- 
tent Sexes of Minds, makes a fine moral Union; and the 
well-proportioned Oppoſition of different or contrary Quali- 
ties, like a due Mixture of Diſcords in a Compoſition of Mu- 
fic, {wells the Harmony of Society more than if they were 
al Uniſons to each other. And this Union of mora! Sexes, 
if we may expreſs it fo, is evidently more conducive to the 


| Improvement of each, than if they lived apart. For the 


Mun not only protects and adviſes, but communicates Vi- 
gour and Reſolution to the //oman. She in her Turn ſoft- 
ens, refines and poliſhes him. In her Society he finds Re- 
poſe from Action and Care, in her Fricndſhip the Ferment 
into which his Paſkons were wrought by the Hurry Dif- 
traction of public Life, ſubſides and ſettles into a Calm; and 
a thouſand nameleſs Graces and Decencies that flow from 
her Words and Actions, form him for a more mild and ele- 
gant Deportment. His Converſation and Example on the 
other hand, enlarge her Views, raife her Sentiments, ſuſtain 
her Reſolutions, and free her from a thouſand Fears and In- 
quietudes, to which her more feeble Conſtitution ſubjects her. 
durcly ſuch Diſpoſitions, and the happy Conſequences which 
reſult from them, cannot be ſuppoſed to carry an unfriendly 
Alpet to any Duty he owes either to Grd, or to Man. 

Of the Conjugal Alliance the following are 
the natural Laws. Firſt, Mutual Fidelity to Duties of 
the Marriage-Bed. Diſloyalty defeats the very Marriage. 
End of Marriage, diſſolves the natural Cement 
df the Relation, weakens the moral Tye, the chief Strength 
of which lies in the Reciprocation of Affection, and by 
Making the Offspring uncertain, diminiſhes the Care and At- 

ent neceſſary to their Education. 

2. A Conſpiration of Counſels and Endeavours to pro- 
note the common Intereſt of the Family, and to educate 
their common Offspring. In order to obſerve theſe Laws, it 
x neceſſary to cultivate both before and during the — 

oy , 50 ate, 
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State, the ſtricteſt Decency and Chaſtity of Manners, and a tur 


Juſt Senſe of what becomes their reſpective Characters. and 

3. The Union muſt be inviolable and for Life. Ihe Na- wh 
ture of Friendſhip, and particularly of this Species of it, the or t 
Education of their Offspring, and the Order of Society, and Inſt 
of Succeſſions which would otherwiſe be extremely perplexed, for- 
do all ſeem to require it. Jo preſerve this Union, and rem. that 
der the matrimomal State more harmonious and comfortable of t 
a mutual Eſteem and Tenderneſs, a mutual Deterence an have 
Forbearance, a Communication of Advice, and Afliſtance this 
and Authority are abſolutely neceſſary. If either Party kcep Strus 
within their proper Departments, there need be no Diſputes the! 
about Power or Superiority, and there will be none. 1 hey fill u 


| have no oppoſite, no ſeparate Intereſts, and thereſore theaie Wl and. 


can be no juit Ground for Oppoſition of Conduct. the! 
From this Detail, and the preſent State of hono 

Palygamy. Things, in which there is pretty near a Parity Ti 
of Numbers of both Sexes, it is evident that State 

Polygamy is an unnatura State; and though it ſhould de barer 
granted to be more fruitful of Children, which howcver it s neceſ 
not found to be, yet it is by no means ſo fit for treating ducat 
Minds, which ſeems to be as much, if not more, the Inten- be co 
tion of Nature, than the Propagation of Bodies. ceſſar 
| In what Caſes Divorce may be proper, what WW Weak 
Divorce, &c, are the juſt Obſtacles to Marriage, and with- WF tion e 


in what Degrees of Conſanguinity it may be ¶ eeaſe . 
allowed, we have not room to diſcuſs here, and therefore we Wl be nee 
refer the Reader to Mr. Hutchinfon's ingenious Meral Cm Non-2 
pend. Book III. Chap. 1. | when 

| dtreng 
4 med bs -— Wo fence 

| whe 

their V 

CHAP. II uk 

perty t 

Of Parental Duty. © be ſo u 

f tis oth 

Connexion of H E Connexion of Parents with ther Ney m. 
Parents and Children is a natural * of the Whuman 
Children. matrimonial Connexion, and the Duties whicWvith w. 


they owe them, reſult as naturally from that BY The 
Connexion. The feeble. State of Children, ſubject to oe the 
many Wants and Dangers, requires their inceſſant Care and and the 
Attention; their ignorant and uncultivated Minds demand ov io 


teir continual Inſtruction and Culture. Had human — manng 
I tu . 
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tures come into the World with the full Strength of Men, 
and the Weakneſs of Reaſon and Vehemence of Paſſions 
which prevail in Children, they would have been too ſtrong, 
or too ſtubborn to have ſubmitted to the Government and 
Inſtruction of their Parents. But, as they were deſigned 
for-a Progreſſion in Knowledge and Virtue, it was pro 
that try _ amor of their Bodies ſhould keep Pace with that 
of their Minds, leſt the Purpoſes of that ay 9 {hould 
have been defeated. Among other admirable Purpoſes which 
this gradual Expanſion of their outward as well as inward 
Structure ſerves, this is one, that it affords ample Scope to 
the Exerciſe of many tender and generous Affections, which 
fil up the domeſtic Life with a beautiful Variety of Duties 
and Enjoyments; and are of courſe a noble Diſcipline for 
the Heart, and an hardy kind of Education for the more 
honourable and important Duties of public Lite. 

The above-mentioned weak and ignorant 
State of Children, ſeems plainly to inveſt their The Autbori- 
Parents with ſuch Authority and Power as is ty founded on 
neceſſary to their Support, Protection and E- that Conne- 
ducation 3 but that Authority and Power can 01, 


be conſtrued to extend no farther than 1s ne- 


ceſſary to anſwer thoſe Ends, and to laſt no longer than that 
Weakneſs and Ignorance continue ; wherefore the Founda- 
tion or Reaſon of the Authority and Power ceaſing, they 
eaſe of courſe, Whatever Power or — then it may 
be neceſſary or lawful for Parents to exerciſe during the 
Non-age of their Children, to afſume or uſurp the ſame 
when they have attained the Maturity or full Exerciſe of their 
Yrength and Reaſon, would be tyrannical and unjuſt. From 
hence it is evident, that Parents have no Right to puniſh the 
Ferſons of their Children more ſeverely than the Nature of 
their Wardſhip requires, much leſs to invade their Lives, to 
encroach upon their Liberty, or transfer them as their Pro- 
perty to any Maſter whatſoever. But if any Parent ſhould 
de ſo unjuſt and inhuman as to conſider and treat them like 
lis other Goods and Chattels, ſurely whenever they dare, 
ley may reſiſt, and whenever they can, ſhake off that in- 
wman and unnatural Yoke, and be free with that Liberty 
vith which God and Nature inveſted them. 

The firſt Claſs of Duties which Parents 
we their Children reſpect their natural Life, Duties of 
und theſe comprehend Protection, Nurture, Parents. 
ſoviſion, introducing them into the World in 

— ſuitable to their Rank and Fortune, and the 


The 


| 
| 
| 


I 
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Education. The fecond Order of Duties regards ue Rep 
intellectual and moral Life of their Children, well 

ot their Education in ſuch Arts and Accompliſhments as ace ae 

neceſfary to qualify them for performing the Duties they owe t 

to themſelves and to others. As this was found to be the nut 

principal Deſign of the matrimonial Alliance, fo the fulfill. 

ing that Deſign is the moſt important and digniticd of all the 

parental” Duties. In order therefore to fit the Child fr W— 

acting his Part wiſely and worthily, as a Mau, as a Citizen, 

and a Creature , God, both Parents ought to combine their 

joint Wiſdom, Authority and Power, and cach apart to em- 

ploy thoſe Talents which are the peculiar Excellency and 

Ornament of their reſpective Sex. The Father ought to 4% 


out and fuperintend their Education, the Mother to execute 


and manage the Detail of which ſhe is capable. The forme 
ſhould direct the manly Exertion of the intellectual and mo- 
ral Powers of his Child. His Imagination, and the Manner 
of thoſe Exertions are the peculiar Province of the /atter, 
Phe former ſhould adviſe, protect, command, and by his 
Experience, maſculine Vigour, and that ſuperior Authority 
which is commonly aſcribud to his Sex, brace and ſtrengtben 
his Pupil for actiue Life, for Gravity, Integrity, and Firm Connex 
neſs in Suffering, The Buſineſs of the latter is ta bend and Wks bet 
foften her Male Pupil, by the Charms of her Converſation, Weeds an 
and the Softneſs and Decency of her Manners, for ſecia Wie Lab, 
Life, for Politeneſs of 'Fafte, and the elegant Decorums of We Fru. 
and Enjoyments of Humanity; and to improve and refine ether, 
the Tenderneſs and Modeſty of her Female Pupil, and form port! 
her to all thoſe mild domeſtic Virtues, which are the pe-{vength 


culiar Chatacteriſtics and Ornaments of her Sex. 3 
Fe e Mair 

Delightful Taſt ! to rear the tender Thought, em in 

Jo teach the _ Idea bow to ſr ot ; ht to 

To breathe th enliu ning Spirit, and to fix e me 

The” generous Purpoſe in the glowing Brea/t. it for | 

| kind, 
To conduct the opening Minds of their ſweet Charge tho lf 


ſeveral Periods of their Progreſs, to aſſiſt them in each Fe only ; 
riod in throwing out the latent Seeds of Reaſon and Ing lch Se: 
nuity, and in gaining freſh Aeceſſions of Light and Virtut | Huma 
and at length, with all theſe Advantages, to produce th Us himſe 
young Adventurers upon the great Theatre of human Lak ncludeg 
to play their ſeveral Farts in the Sight of their Friends, et but f 
Society, and Mankind | How glorioufly does Heaven rev ioled re 
the Taſk, when the Parents behold thoſe dear Images 5 
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Repreſentatives of themſelves, inheriting their Virtues as 
well as Fortunes, ſuſtaining their reſpective Characters grace- 
fully and worthily, and giving them the agreeable Proſpect 
of tranſmitting their Name with growing Honour and Ad- 
nantage to a Race yet unborn |! 


CHASE. i 
Herile and Servile Duty, 


N the natural Courſe of human Affairs it 

muſt neceſſarily happen, that ſome of Maa- The Ground 
kind will Jive. in Plenty and Opulence, and of this Con- 
thers be reduced to & State of Indigence and nexion. 
ey, The former need the Labours of 

be latter, and the latter the Proviſion and Support of the 
mer. This mutual Neceſſity is the Foundation of that 
onncxion, whether we call it Moral or Civil, which ſub- 
Its between Maſters and Servants. He who 

ds another has a Right to ſome Equivalent, The Condi- 
i Labour of him whom he maintains, and Zions of Ser- 
le Fruits of it. And he who labours for a- vice. 

other, has a Right to expect that he ſhould 

wport him. But as the Labours of a Man of ordinary 
rength are certainly of greater Value than mere Food and 
loathing 3 becauſe they would actually uce more, even 
ie Maintenance pf a F. amily, were the Labourer to employ 
dem in his own Behalf; therefore he has an undoubted 
ght to rate and diſpoſe of his Service for certain Wages 
bove mere Maintenance; and if he has incautiouſly diſpoſed 
it for the latter only, yet the Contract being of the one- 
« kind, he may equitably claim a Supply of that Defici- 
9. Ie the Service be ſpecified, the Servant is bound to 
at only; if not, then he is to be conſtrued as bound 

Huch Services as are conſiſtent with the Laws of Juſtice 
Humanity. By the voluntary Servitude to which he ſub- 
b himſelf, he forfeits no Rights but ſuch as are neceflari- 
included in that Servitude, and is obnoxious to no Puniſh- 
ent but ſuch as a voluntary Failure in the Service may be 


poſed reaſonably to require, The Offipring of ſuch Ser- 
e yants 


Re 
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vants have a Right to that Liberty which neither they, ner 
their Parents have forfeited. 
As to thoſe who becauſe of ſome heinous 
The Caſe of Offence, or for ſome notorious Damage, fur 
great Offen- which they cannot otherwiſe compenſate, ar 
ders. condemned to perpetual Service, they do not, 
on that Account, forfeit all the Rights of 
Men; but thoſe, the Lofs of which is neceſſary to ſecure do- 
Ciety againſt the like Offences for the future, or to repair 
the Damage they have done. | 
With regard to Captives taken in War, t Net. 
The Caſe of is barbarous and inhuman to make perpetulW*= 
Captives. Slaves of them, unleſs ſome peculiar and g. 


ravated Circumftances of Guilt have attene-M Du 
ed their Hoſtility. The Bulk of the Subjects of any 6 
vernment engaged in War, may be fairly eſteemed inno- tſp 
cent Enemics, and therefore they have a Rigbt to that Ce 
mency which is conſiſtent with the common Safety of Man ca A 
kind, and the particular Security of that Society againk 
which they are engaged. Though ordinary Captives have 4 9 


Grant of their Lives, yet to pay their Liberty as an Equ 1 
valent, is much too high a Price. There are other Ways om 
acknowledging or returning the Favour, than by furrender 


ing what is far dearer than Life itſelf. * To thoſe CY! 
under Pretext of the Neceſſities of Commerce, drive the u Gary 
natural Trade of bargaining for human Fleſh, and confign pathy 0 
ing their innocent but unfortunate Fellow- Creatures to et =; 
— Servitude and Miſery, we may addreſs the Words of WF" = 


fine Writer; „ Let Avarice defend it as it will, there is ff 
% honeſt Reluctance in Humanity againſt buying and i pus im 
<« ling, and regarding thoſe of our own Species as 0 
« Wealth and Poſſeſſions.“ | 
As it is the Servant's Duty to ſerve his Maſter with Fit * 
lity and Chearfulneſs, like one who knows he is accountad * and 
to the great Lord of the Univerſe, ſo the Maſter ought = not! 
exact nothing of his Servant beyond the natural Limits 


Reaſon and — 1 remembering that he is a Brother a 2 
the fame Family, a Partner of the ſame Nature, and a dd ++ 
je of the ſame great Lord, ee i 
D | reſpon 
* Vid. Hutch. Mor. Inft. Phil. Lib. III. Cap. 3. - 2 

N fror 
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CHAP. V, 
Social Duties of the private Kind. 


Itherto we have conſidered only the Domeſtic, Occons- 
H mical Duties, becauſe theſe are firſt in the Progreſs of 
Nature, But as Man paſſes beyond the little Circle of a 
Family, he forms Connexions with Relations, Friends, 
Neighbours, and others; from whence reſults a new Train of 
Duties of the more private ſocial Kind, as Friendßbip, Cha- 
, Courteſy, Goad- Nerghbeurhicd, Charity, Forgiveneſs, 


14 
is admirably formed for particular ſo- 
cal Attachments and Duties. ' here is a pe- Man's Apti- 
qular and ſtrong Propenſity in his Nature to tude for So- 
le affected with the Sentiments and Diſpoſiti- ciety. 
gas of others. Men, like certain muſical In- 
truments, are fet to each other, ſo that the Vibrations or 
Notes excited in one, raiſe correſpondent Notes and Vibra- 
00s in the others. The Impulſes of Pleaſure or Pain, Foy 
 Sarrow, made on one Mind, are by an inſtantaneous Sym- 
pathy of Nature, communicated in ſome Degree to all ; e- 
pecally when Hearts are (as an humane Writer expreſſes it) 
Uaiſan of Kindneſs ; the Joy that vibrates in one, com- 
Municates to the other alſo. We may add, that though Joy 
ws imparted ſwells the Harmony, yet Grief vibrated to the 
Heart of a Friend, and rebounding from thence in ſympathe- 
e Notes, melts as it were, and almoſt dies away. All the 
i ons, but eſpecially thoſe of the ſocial Kind, are contagi- 
a; and when the Paſſions of one Man mingle with thoſe 
other, they encreaſe and multiply prodigiouſly. There 
s OF * moſt moving Eloquence in the human Countenance, Air, 
ee, and Geſture, wonderfully expreſſive of the moſt la- 
Feelings and Paſſions of the Soul, which darts them, 
le a ſubtle Flame, into the Hearts of others, and raiſes 
reſpondent Feelings there: Friendſhip, Love, Good-Hu- 
wur, Joy, ſpread through every Feature, and particularly 
boot from the Eyes their ſofter and fiercer Fires with an ir- 
katie Energy. And in like manner, the oppoſite Paſſions 
datred, Enmity, Ill-Humour, Melancholy, diffuſe a ſul- 
a faddening Air over the Face, and flaſhing from Eye 
Eye, kindle a Train of ſimilar Paſſions. By theſe . 
other 
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other admirable Pieces of Machinery, Men are formed 9 
Society and the delightful Interchange of friendly Sentiments 
and Duties, to increafe the; Happinels of others by Partici. 
pation, and their own by Rebound, and to dimiaith, by d. 


viding, the common Stock of their Miſery. of 
| The firſt Emanations of the Sccia! Principe ne 
Duties ariſing beyond the Bounds of a Family, lead us tg ver! 
frem private form a nearer Conjunction of F riend(hip a,, 
Nelution. Goodwill with thoſe, who are any wile con Ma 
© AY nected with us by Blood, or Domefrick Allitnt, Sen! 
To them our Affection does, commonly, excrt itic}f in e 
greater or leſs Degree, according to the Nearneſs or Diſtance = 
of the Relation. And this Proportion is admirably fuitey t in 
the Extent of our Powers and the Indigence of our State; , tlis 
it is only within thoſe leſſer Circles of Conſanguinity or 414i ad. 
liance, that the Generality of Mankind are able to die by ut 
their Abilitics or Benevolence, and confequently to uphold man 
their Connexion with Society and Subſervi-ney to a public! ulurp 
tereſt. Therefore it is our Buty to regard thefe cloſer Cor vhoe 
nexions as the next Department to that of a Family, in which a « 
Nature has marked out for us a Sphere of Activity and Uſe Th 
fulneſs; and to cultivate the kind Aﬀections which are thi cac 
Cement of thofe endearing Alitances, dent & 
| Frequently, the View of diſtinguiſhing M em 
Ingredients of ral Qualities in ſome ot our Acquaintance myjWkntin 
Frirnaſbip. give birth to that more noble Connexion lie 
call FRIENDSHIP, Which is far ſuperior to Meral 


Alliances of Confangumity. For theſe are of a ſuperficil 
and often of a tranſitory Nature, of which, as they hold mort 
of inftimtt than of Reaſon, we cannot give ſach a rations 
Accoant. But Hienaſbip derives all its Strength and Beauty 
and the only Exiſtence which is durable, from the Qualit 
of the Heart, or from virtuous and lovely Difpoſitions. Or 
fhould theſe be wanting, they or ſome Shadow of them mu 
be ſuppoſed preſegt. 2 Friendſhip may be deſcribe 
to be, The Union of two Souls, by means of Virtus, th 
common Object and Cement of their mutual Affection. 
Wirkout Virtue or the Suppotition of it, Friendſhip is ont! 
Mercenary League, an Alliance of Intereſt, which mult di 


folve of courſe when that Intereſt decays or ſubtiits no long mer 
It is not ſo much any particular Pon, as a Compoftion ra C 
ſome of the nobleſt Feelings and Paſſions of the Mind. © d 


Senſe, a juſt 3 and Love of Virtue, a thorcugh Cantor an 
Benignity of Heart, or what we trually call God Tempe 
and u gencrous Sympathy ot Sentiments and Aﬀections, at 


4 
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neceſſary Ingredients of this virtuous Connexion. When it is 
ated on Eftcem, ſtrengthened by Habit, and mellowed by 
Time, it yields infinite Pleaſure, ever new and ever growing, 
z a noble Support amidſt the various Trials and Vicflitides 
of Life, and an high Scaſoning to molt of our other Enjoy- 
mentss To form and cultivate virtuous F dern. 2 be 
jery improving to the Temper, as its princi ject is Vir- 
ow lt off 925 all the Allurement of Courteiiance, Air and 
Manners, ſhining forth in the native Graces of manly honeſt 
ſentiments and Rtetions, and rendered vi/ib/e as it were to 
the friendly Spectator in 7 onduct unaffectedly great and 
vod ; and as its principal Exerciſes are the very Energies of 
Five, or its Effects and Emanations. that where-ever 
tis amiable Attachment prevails, it will exalt our Admira ion 
ad Attachment to Virtue, and, unleſs impeded in its Courſe 
by unnatural Prejudices, run out into a FricnHhip to the Hu- 
man Raco. For as no one can merit, and none ought to 
ulurp; the ſacred Name of Friend, who hates Mankind, fo, 
whoever truly loves them, poſſeſſes the molt eſſential Quality 
ofa true Friend. 
The Duties of Friendſhip are a mutual Eſteem 
ef cach other unbribed by Intereſt and — — Its Duties, 
dent of it, a generous Confidence as far diſtant 
dom Suſpicion as from Reſerve, an inviolable Harmony of 
Kntiments and Diſpoſitions, of Deligns and Intereſts, à Fi- 
&lity unſhaken by the Changes of Fortune, a Conſtancy un- 
Werable by Diſtance of Time or Place, a Reſignation of 
e's perſonal Intereſts to thoſe of one's Friend, and a reci- 
cal, unenvious, unreſerved Exchange of kind Offices, —But 
amidſt all the Exertions of this Moral Connexion, humane 
ud generous as it is, we muſt remember that it operates 
thin a narrow Sphere, and its immediate Operations _—_ 
ly the Individual, and therefore, its particular Impulfes mu 
l be ſubordinate to a more public Intereſt, or be always di- 
ted and controuled by the more extenfive Connexions of 
ur Nature. | 
When our Friendſhip terminates on any of 
lt other Sex, in whom Beauty or Agreeable- Love "and 
& of Perſon and external Gracetulneſs of Chaſtity, 
aner conſpire to expreſs and heighten the | 
lern Charm of a tender honeſt Heart ; and ſweet, ingenious, 
veſt Temper, lighted up by good Senſe, it generally grows 
v2 more ſo and endearing Attachment. hen this At- 
ment is imptoved by a growing Acquaintance with the 
With of its Object, is conducted by Diſcretion, and iſſues 
at 


| 
5 
| 
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at length, as it ought to do, in the Moral Connexion tormerlys 


mentioned, it becomes the Source of many amiable Duties, of 2 
a Communication of Paſſions and Intereſts, of the mott refined I 
Decencies, and of a thouſand nameleſs deep- felt Joys of recipto-· e 
cal Tenderneſs and Love, flowing from every Look, Word and 
Action. Here Friendſhip acts with double Energy, and the ur 
Natural conſpires with the Moral Charm, to ſtrengthen + 
and ſecure the Love of Virtue, As the delicate Nature 6 ho 
Female Honour and Decorum, and the inexprefſible Graf % 
of a chaſte and modeſt Behaviour are the ſureſt and indeed the dul 
only means of kindling at firſt, and ever after of keeping alm 4a 
this tender and elegant Flame, and of accompliſhing the e. e 
cellent Ends deſigned by it; to attempt by Fraud to violte ot 
one, or, under pretence of Paſſion, to ſulſy and corrupt i Cog 
other, and, by ſo doing, to expoſe the too often credulous ani Gr: 
unguarded Object, with a wanton Cruelty, to the Hatred of ee 
her own Sex, and the Scorn of our's, and to the loweſt l fita: 
famy of both, is a Conduct not only baſe and crimina 8 "he: 
but inconſiſtent with that truly rational and refined Enjoy 4nd 
ment, the Spirit and Quinteſſence of which is derived fu *7 h 
the baſhful and ſacred Charms of Virtue kept untainted, an ul 
therefore ever alluring to the Lover's Heart. . porte 
| Courteſy, Good-neighbourhood, Affability, u Meno 
Courteſy (the like Duties, which are founded on our N r in 
Good-neigh- vate Social Connexions, are no leſs neceſla reject 
— and obligatory to Creatures united in Society 8 G. 
* and ſupporting and ſupported by each other i *nlive 
a Chain of mutual Want and Dependence. T hey do not con will ha 
fiſt in a ſmooth Addreſs, an artificial or obſequious 4 then he 
fawning Adulations, or a polite Servility of Manners, but in W d. 
juſt and modeſt Senſe of our own Dignity and that of other 7 4 | 
and of the Reverence due to Mankind, eſpecially to thoſew < * 
hold the higher Links of the Social Chain; in a diſcreet x ne 
manly Accommodation of ourſelves to the Foibles and Humou f 1 M 
of others; in a ſtrict Obſervance of the Rules of Decoru a — 
and Civility ; but above all in a frank obliging Carriage, . tllate 
nerous A. ze of good Deeds rather than Wer e 
uch a Conduct is of great Vie and Advantage, as it ant " b — 
cellent Security againſt Injury, and the beſt Claim and ich m 
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commendation to the Efteem, Civility and univecſal Relpe 
of Mankind. This inferior Order of Virtues unite the parti 
lar Members of Society more cloſely, and form the lefler Pilla 


of the civil Fabric; which, in many Inſtances, ſupply = U 
| avoid: 


Sta Chap. 3, of this S122. 
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woidable Defects of Laws, and maintain the Harmony and 
Decorum of Social Intercourſe, where the more important and 
ellent al Lines of Virtue are wanting. 

Charity and Forgiveneſs are truly amiable 
and uſeful Duties of the Social kind, There is Charity, 
z twofold Diſtinction of Rights commonly taken Forgiveneſs. 
notice of by Moral Writers, viz. Perfect and | 
Imperfect. To fuifil the former, is neceſſary to the Being and 
Support of Society; to fulfil the latter is a Duty equally facred 
and obligatory, and tends to the Improvement and Proſperity of 
dociety; but as the Violation of them is not equally 11 
to the publ e Good, the fulfilling them is not ſubjected to the 
Cognizance of Law, but left to the Candor, Humanity, and 
Gratitude of Individuals. And by this Means ample Scope is 
given to exerciſe ali the Generoſity and diſplay the genuine Me- 
tand Luftre of Virtue. Thus the Wants and Misfortune: of 
others call for our charitable Aſſiſtance and ſeaſonable Supplies. 
And the good Man, unconſtrained by Law and uncontrouled 
by human Authority, will chearfully acknowledge and gene- 
wully ſatisfy this mournful and moving Claim; a Claim ſup- 
orte by the Sancttion of Heaven, of whoſe Bounties he is 
honoured to be the grateful Truftee, If his own perfet# Rights 
ae invaded by the Irjultice of others, he will not thetefore 
ret their imperſe/? Rivht to Pity and Forgivene$, unleſs 
bs Grant of theſe ſhould be inconſiſtent with the more ex- 
tenſiwe Rights of Socicty, or the public Good. In that Cafe he 
vill have Recourſe to public Juſtice and the Laws, and even 
then he will proſ-cute the Injury with no unneceſſary Seve- 
lity, but rather with Mildneſs and Humanity, When the 
ry is merely perſonal, and of ſuch a Nature as to admit of 
A Alleviations, and the Forgiveneſs of which would be attended 
ih no worſe Conſequences, efpecial'y of a public kind, the 
aa od Man will generouſly forgive his offending Brother. And 
ts his Duty to do ſo, and not to take private Revenge or 
Ntiliate Evil for Evil. For though Reſentment of Injury is 
Initural Paſſion, and implanted, as was obſerved “ above, for 
viſe and good Ends; yet, conſidering the manifold Partialities 
wich moſt Men have for themſelves, was every one to act 
judge in his own Cauſe, and to execute the — dic- 
Ind by his own Reſentment, it is but too evident that Man- 
Knd would paſs all Bounds in their Fury, and the laſt Sufferer 
provoked in his turn to make full Repriſals. So that Evil, 
u encountering with Evil, would produce one continued 
Fes of Violence and Miſery, _ render Society intclerable, 


if 
* See Book I. Set. 2. C4. 
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if not impracticable. Therefore, where the Security of the 
Individual, or Good of the Public, does not require a propot— 


are 

tionable Retaliation, it js agreeable to the general Law of nil 
Benevolence, and to the particular End cf the Paſſion (which but 
is to prevent Injury and the Miſery occaſioned by it) to torgive 2 
rſonal Injuries, * or not to return Evil for Evil. This Duty An 

is one of the noble Reanements which Chriſtianity has made the 
upon the general Maxims and Practice of Mankind, and en- wh 
forced with a peculiar Strength and Beauty, by Sanctions no WW to | 
leſs alluring than awful. And indeed the Practice of it is gene- WW tent 
rally its own Reward ; by expelling from the Mind the mof his ( 
dreadful Intruders upon its Repoſe, thoſe rancorous Paſhons or 1 
which are begot and nurſed by Reſentment, and by diſarming ther, 


and even ſubduing every Enemy one has, cxcept ſuch as have Wil and 
nothing left of Men but the outward Form. Wir 
| The moſt enlarged and humane Connexion Wat 
Heſpitality. of the private Kind, feems to be the HoſpitableM to {u 

Alliance from which flow the amiable and dif- dg, 

intereſted Duties we owe to Strangers. If the Exerciſe oi nous 

Paſſions of the moſt private and inſtinctive kind is bebe fries. 

with Moral Approbation and Delight, how lovely and vene\ Lite. 
rable muſt thoſe appear, which reſult from a calm Philanthrops WW and, | 

are founded in the common Rights and Connexions of Society Want 
and embrace Men, not of a particular Sect, Party, or Nation lndivi 


but all in general without Diſtinction, and without any of nuch 
little Partialities of Self-Love MY genvit 
3 tual I; 

— for ſor 

kinds ; 

OO _ lerent 

C 1 A P. VL of thei 

: | . a ount: 

"Social Duties f | the Coumtacial, Kind. diſh th 

| | | Ss I” 

FTE next Order of Connexions are t moditie 

Commercial which ariſe from the Wants aud VV cakngFwhich, 
Dutics. of Mankind, and from the various Circumttan * 2 C0 
in which their different Situations piace the Values 

Theſe we may call. Commercial Connexion, and uy Dut lure anc 
which reſult from them Commercial Duties, as Juſtices ws Comp, 
dealing, Sincerity,. Fidelity to Compacis, and the like. Fufti, 
: It is obterved ſomewhere by a * cr po 
Their Foun- the firſt Rank, that. thougli Nature is pere rated. 
dation, all her Works, yet ſhe has obſerved a mau unce, a, 
and eminent Diſtinction among them. 1% Lement 


\ . . 19 
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uch as lie beyond the Reach of Human Skill and Power, and 
xe properly of her own Department, {he has given the fi- 
nihing Hand. "Theſe Man may detign after and imitate, 
but he can neither rival them, nor add to their Beauty or 
perfection. Such are the Forms and Structure of Vegetables, 
Animals, and many of their Productions, as the Honey-Comb, 
the Spider's Web, and the like. There are others of her Works 
which ſhe has of deſign left unfiniſhed, as it were, in order 
to exerciſe the Ingenuity and Power of Man. She has pre- 
knted to him a rich Profuſion of Materials of every kind for 
tis Conveniency and Uſe ; but they are rude and unpoliſhed, 
or not to be come at without Art and Labour. "Theſe 
therefore he muſt apply, in order to adapt them to his Uſe 
and to enjoy them in Perfection. Thus Nature has given him 
an infinite Variety of Herbs, Grain, Foſſils, Minerals, Wood, 
Water, Earth, Air, and a Thouſand other crude Materials 
to ſupply his numerous Wants. But he muit ſow, plant, 
dg, refine, poliſh, build, and, in ſhort, manufacture the va- 
nous Produce of Nature, in order to obtain even the Neceſ- 
faries, and much more the Conventencies and Elegancies of 
Life. Theſe then are the Price ct his Labour and Induſtry, 
and, without that, Nature will ſell him nothing. But as the 
Wants of Mankind are many, and the ſingle Strength of 
Individuals ſmall, they could hardly find the Neceſſaries, and 
much leſs the Conveniencies of Life, without uniting their In- 
genuity and. Strength in acquiring theſe, and without a mu- 
tual Intercourſe af good Offices. dome Men are better formed 
for ſome kinds of Ingenuity and Labour, and others for other 
kinds ; and different Soils and Climates are enriched with dif- 
kerent Productions; fo that Men by exchanging the Produce 
of their reſpective Labours, and ſupplying the Wants of one 
Country with the Superfluities of another, do, in effect, dimi- 
di the Labours of cach, and increaſs the Abundance of all. 
Tus is the Foundation of all Commerce, or Exchange of Com- 
modities and Goods one with another; in order to facilitate 
which, Men have contrived dificrent Specics of Coin, or Money, 
#2 common Standard by which to citimate the comparative 
Values of their retpective Goods: Bat to render Commerce 
lure and eflectual, Juſtice, Fair-dealing, Sincerity and Fidelity 
1 Compacts are abiolutely neceſlary. 
fuftice, or Fair-dealing, or, in other Words, 
a Uiſpolition to treat others as we would be Juſtice, Ec. 
treated by them, is a Virtue of the firſt Import- 
ance, and inſeparable from the virtuous Character. It is the 
ment of Socicty, or that pervading Spirit which connects 
x 2 its 
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its Members, inſpires its various Relations, and maintains the 
Order and Subordination of each Part to the Whole. With. 
out it, Soc:ety would become a Den of Thieves and Banditti, 
hating and hated, devouring and devoured, by one another, 

Smcerity or Varacity, in our Words and Acti- 
ons, is another Virtue or Duty of great Impor- 
tance to Society, being one of the great Bands of 
mutual Intercourſe, and the Foundation of mutual Truk, 
Without it, Society would be the Dominion of Miftruſt, Jcz- 
louſy and Fraud, and Converſation a Traffic of Lies and Di- 
ſimulation. It includes in it a Conformity of our Wor; 
with our Sentiments, a Correſpondence between our Actions 
and Diſpoſitions, a ſtrict Regard to Truth, and an irrecon- 


Sinceriiy. 


/ cileable Abhorrence of Falſchood. It does not indeed require, 


that we expoſe our Sentiments indiſcreetly, or tell all the 
Truth in every Cale ; but certainly it does not and cannot ad- 
mit the leaſt Violation of Truth, or Contradiction to our 
Sentiments. For if theſe Bounds are once paſſed, no pollible 
Limit can be affigned where the Violation ſhall ſtop ; and no 
Pretence of private or public Good, can poſſibly counterbalance 
the ill Conſequences of ſuch a Violation. And we truſt, the 
Order of Nature and Providence is ſuch, that it feldom or 
never falls out, that fo valuable a Sacrifice muſt be made in 
order to obtain the Ends of an extenſiye Benevolence. It be- 
longs to , to do what appears right and conformable to the 
Laws of our Nature, and to leave Heaven to direct and ovet- 
rule Events or Conſequences, which it will never fail to 6, 


for the beſt. 
Fidelity to Promiſes, Compa#ts and Engart- 


Fidelity to ments, is likewiſe a Duty of ſuch Importance 
Promiſes, to the Security of Commerce and Interchange 
Compadts, of Benevolence among Mankind, that Society 
&c. would ſoon grow we Lunn without the ſtrick 


Obſervance of it. Hobbes, and others who 
follow the fame Track, have taken a wonderful deal of pains 
to puzzle this Subject, and to make all the Virtues of thi 
Sort merely artificial, and not at all obligatory, antecedent td 
Human Conventions. No doubt Compacts ſuppoſe Peop| 


who make them, and Promiſes Perſons to whom they are mace 


and therefore both ſuppote ſome Society more or lets betwee! 
thoſe who enter into theſe mutual Engagements. But is not 


Compact or Promiſe binding, till Men have agreed that we 


ſhall be binding? Or are they only binding becauſe it ; 


our Intereſt to be bound by them, or to fultill them! 
not we highly approve the Man who fulfills them, even 1 
By — 2 
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they ſhould prove to be againſt his Intereſt? And do not 


we condemn him as a Knave, who violates them on that 
Account? A Promiſe is a voluntary Declaration, by Words, 
or by an Action _ ſignificant, of our Refolution to do 
ſomething in behalf of another, or for his Service. When 
it is made, the Perſon who makes it, is by all ſuppoſed 
under an Obligation to perform it. And he to whom it 
it is made, may demand the Performance as his Right. That 
Perception of Obligation is a fimple Idea, and is on the fame 
Footing as our other Moral Perceptions, which may be de- 
ſcribed by Inſtances, but cannot be defined. Whether we 
tave a Perception of ſuch Obligation quite diſtinct from the 
Intereſt, either Public or Private, that may accompany the 
fulfilment of it, muſt be referred to the Conſcience of every 
Individual, And, whether the mere Senſe of that Obliga- 
tion, apart from its Concomitants, is not a ſufficient Induce- 
ment, or Motive to keep one's Promiſe, without having re- 
courſe to any ſelfiſh Principle of our Nature, mult be like- 
viſe appealed to the Conſcience of every honeſt Man. Farr - 
dealing and Fidelity to Compatts require, that we take no 
Advantage of the Ignorance, Paftion, or Incapacity of 
others, from whatever Cauſe tbat Incapacity ariſes ; — that 
ve be explicit and candid in making Bargains, juſt and faith- 
ful in fulfilling our Part of them. And if the other Party 
Holates his Engagements, Redreſs is to be fought from the 
Laws, or from thoſe who are intruſted with the Execution of 
them, In fine, the Commercial Virtues and Duties require 
that we not only do not invade, but maintain the Rights of 
others 3 — that we be fair and impariial in transferring, bar- 
tering, or exchanging Property, whether in Goods or Service; 
ad be inviolably faithful to our Word and our Engagements 
where the Matter of them is not criminal, and where they 
dot extorted by Force, But on this the deſigned Brevity 
e the Work will not permit us farther to inſiſt. 
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Social Duties of the Pol I TrIc AL Kind, - 


E are now arrived at the 4% and highef Order of 
V Duties reſpecting Society, which reſult from the 
Meerciſe of the moſt generous and heroic Affections, and are 
Knded on eur moſt enlarged Connexions. - 
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The Social Principle in Man is of ſuch in 

Political expanſive Nature, that it cannot be confined 
Cornexions, within the Circuit of a Family, of Friends, ct 
a Neighbourhood ; it ſpreads into wider $y- 

ſtems, and draws Men into larger Confederacies, Communi- 
ties and Common-wealths.—lt is in theſe only that the higher 
Powers of our Nature attain the higheſt Improvement an 
Perfection of which they are capable. I heſe Principles had. 
ly find Objects in the ſolitary State of Nature. There the 
Principle of Action riſes no higher at fartheſt than Nau 
ral Affection towards one's Offspring. I here Perſonal or 
Family-Wants entirely engroſs the Creature's Attention and 
Labour, and allow no Leiſure, or, if they did, no Ex 
erciſe for Views and Aﬀections of a more enlarged kind. Jn 
Solitude all are employed in the fame way, in providing 
for the Animal Life. And cven after their utmotW « 
Labour and Care, fingle and unaided by the !ndv{try oi © 
others, they find but a forry Supply of their Wants, and i © i 


| feeble, precarious Security againſt Dangers from wiid Beaſts e 
from inclement Skies and Seafons ; from the Miutakcs, « þ 
petulant Paſſions of their Fellow-Creatures ; from their FY Cre: 
ference of themſclves to their Neighbours ; and from ali tha bein 
little Exorbitances of Self-Love. But in Society, the mutu Nat! 
Aids which Men give and receive, ſhorten the Labours 1 
each, and the combined Strength and Reaſon of Individual ing 


give Security and Protection to the whole Body. There WW in © 
both a Variety and Subordination of Genius among Mani cis 
a kind. Some are formed 10 lead and direct others, to c dylte 
| trive Plans of Happineſs for Individuals, and of Governme"l * te 
| for Communities, to take in a Public Intereſt, invent L «7 z 
and Arts, and ſuperintend their Execution, and in thortt Ln 


refine and civilize human Life. Others, who have not ſuc Paſſio 

good Heads, may have as honeſt Hearts, a truly Public i an! 

rit, Love of Liberty, Hatred of Corruption and T yran" partic: 

| a generous Submiſſion to Laws, Order, and Public Inſtitq Friend 

| tions, and an extenſive Philanthropy. And others, who ha 0ught 

ö none of thoſe Capacities either of Heart, or Head, may Wi Acton 

| well formed for Manual Exerciſes and Bodily Labour. I. kt the 
. former of theſe Principles have no Scope in Solitude, wi the, 

0 2 Man's Thoughts and Concerns do all either center in , Meatuy 

| ſelf, or extend no farther than a Family; into which HM Ca 
ll Circle all the Duty and Victue of the Solitary Motta Affectic 
| crouded. But Society finds proper Objects and Exerciſes be our 
| $ every Genius, and the nobleſt Objctts and Exerciſcs for HM we 
| "nobleſt Genuiſes, and for the higheſt Principles in the Hus padle of 


Conſtitution : particularly for that warmeſt and 9 wongel 
"SY NI. 
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paſſion, which God hath kindled in our Boſoms, the Incli- 


nation of doing good and reverencing our Nature ; which 
may find here both Employment, and the moſt exquiſite 
datistactien. In Society a man has not only more Leiſure, but 
better Opportunities, of applying his Talents with much 
greater Perfection and Succeſs, eſpecially as he is furniſhed 
with the joint Advice and Afiiſtance of his Fellow- Creatures, 
who are now more cloſely united one with the other, and 
ſuſtain a common Relation - to the ſame Moral Syſtem, or 
Community. This then is an Object proportioned to his moſt 
enlarged Social Affections, and in ſerving it he finds Scope 
for the Exerciſe and Refinement of his higheſt Intellectual 
and Moral Powers. T'HEREFORE Society, or a State of Ci- 
vil Government, reſts on theſe two principal Pillars, T hat 
„ in it we find Security againſt thoſe Evils which are una- 
« yoidable in Solitude — and obtain thoſe Goods, ſome of 
« which cannot be obtained at all, and others not fo well 
« in that State, where Men depend ſolely on their indivi- 
© dual Sagacity and Induſtry.” 

From this ſhort Detail it appears that Man is a SOCIAL 
Creature, and formed for a SOCIAL State; and that Society, 
being adapted to the higher Principles and Deftinations of his 
Nature, muſt, of neceſſity, be his NATURAL State. 

The Duties ſuited to that State, and reſult- | 
ing from thoſe Principles and Deſtinations, or Political 
in other Words, from our Social Paſſions and Duties. 

Social Connexions, or Relation to a Public 

dyltem, are Love of our Gountry, Wend and Obedience 
to the Laws, Public Spirit, Love of Liberty, Sacrifice of Life 
aud all to the Public, and the like. 

Live of our Country is one of the nobleſt 
Paſions that can warm and animate the hu- Love of one's 
man Breaſt. It includes all the limited and Country. 
particular Affections to our Parents, Children, 

Friends, Neighbours, Fellow-Citizens, Country-men. It 
dught to direct and limit their more confined and partial 
Action within their proper and natural Bounds, and never 
kt them incroach on thoſe ſacred and firſt Regards we owe 
o the great Public to which we belong. Were we folitary 
Lreatures, detached from the reſt of Mankind, and without 
15 Capacity of comprehending a public Intereft, or without 
Altedtions, leading us to deſire and purſue it, it would not 
de our Duty to mind it, nor criminal to negle& it. But, 
s we are PARTS of the Public Sy/tem, and are not only ca- 
Able of taking in large Views of its Intereſts, but by the. 
Kongeſt Affections —_— with it, and prompted to take 


4 
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a Share of its Concerns, we are under the moſt ſacred Tia 
to proſecute its Security and Welfare with the utmoſt Ardor, 
eſpecially in times of public Trial., This Love of our Coun- 
try docs not import an Attachment to any particular Soil, 
Climate, or Spot of Earth, where perhaps we firſt drew ou: 


Breath, though thoſe Natural Ideas are often aſſociated with 


the Moral ones; and, like external Signs or Symbols, help 
to aſcertain and bind them; but it imports an Affection to 
that Moral Syſtem, or Community, which is governed by the 
fame Laws and Magiſtrates, and whoſe ſeveral Parts are ta- 
riouſly connected one with the other, and all united upon 
the Bottom of a common Intereſt. Perhaps indeed every 
Member of the Community cannot comprehend fo Jarge an 
Object, eſpecially if it extends through large Provinces, and 
over vaſt Tracts of Land; and {till leis can he form ſuch an 
Idea, if there is no Public, i. e. if all are ſubjected to the 
Caprice and unlimited Will of one Man; but the Pretercnge 
the Generality ſhew to their native Country; the Concan 
and Longing after it which 2 expreſs, when they have 
been long abſent from it; the Labours they undertake and 
Sufferings they endure to ſave or ſerve it ; and the peculiar 
Attachment they have to their Country-men, evidently de- 
monſtrate that the Paſſion is natural, and never fails to exert 
itſelf, when it is fairly diſengaged from foreign Clogs, and is 
directed to its proper Object. Wherever it prevails in its 

enuine Vigour and Extent, it ſwallows up all ſordid and 
Kah Regards, it conquers the Love of Eaſe, Power, li- 
ſure and Wealth ; nay, when the amiable Partialitics of friend: 
ſhip, Gratitude, private Affection, or Regards to d Family 
come in Competition with it, it will teach us bravely to 
facrifice all, in order to maintain the Rights and pH,ð““s ol 


difend the Honour and Happineſs of our Country. 
Reſignation and Obedience to the Laws and 


Reſignation Orders of the Society to which we belong, ate 
and Obedi» Political Duties neceſſary to its very Being 
ence to the and Security, without which it muſt ſoon de- 
Laws, &c. enerate into a State of Licence and Anarchy. 


he Welfare, nay, the Nature of Civil do- 
2 requires that there ſhould be a Subordination of Orders 
or Diverſity of Ranks and Conditions in it ; — that certain 
Men, or Orders of Men be appointed to ſuper- intend and 


manage ſuch Affairs as concern the Public Safety aud Hap- 
pineſs ; — that all have their particular Provinces afligned 
them; — that ſuch a Subordination be ſettled among them, 
as none of them may interfere with another; — and finally 


that 
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that certain Rulos, or common Meaſures of Aation be agreed 
on, by which each is to diſcharge his reſpective Duty to go- 
rern or be governed, and all may concur in fecuring the 
Order and promoting the- Felicity of the whole Political 
Body. Thoſe Rules of Action are the Laws of the Com- 
munity, and thoſe different Orders are the ſeveral Officers, or 
Megiftrates, appointed by the Public to explain them, and 
ſuper-intend or aſſiſt in their Execution. In conſequence of 
this Settlement of Things, it is the Duty of each Indivi- 
dual to obey the Laws enacted, to ſubmit to the Executors 
of them with all due Deference and Homage, according to 
their reſpective Ranks and Dignity, as to the Keepers of the 
Public Peace, and the Guardians of Public Liberty ; to mein- 
tain his own Rank and perform the Functions of his own 
Station with Diligence, Fidelity and Incorruption. The Su- 
periority of the higher Orders, or the Authority with which 
the State has invetted them, entitle them, efpecially if they 
employ their Authority well, to the Obedience and Sub- 
mifſton of the Lower, and to a proportionable Honour and 
Reſpect from all. The Subordination of the lower Ranks 
caims Protection, Defence and Security from the higher. 
And the Laws, being ſuperior to all, require the Obedience 
and Submiſſion of all, being the laſt Reſort, beyond which 
there is no Deciſion or Appeal. — Beſides theſe natural and 
tated Subordinations in Society, there are others accidental 
and artificial, the Opulent and Indigent, the Great and the 
Vulgar, the Ingenious and Prudent, and thoſe who are leſs 
ſo. The Opulent are to adminiſter to the Neceflities of the 
Indigent, and the Indigent to return the Fruits of their La- 
bours to the Opulent. The Great ought to defend and pa- 
tronize their Dependents and Inferiors, and They in their turn, 
to return their combined Strength and Afhſtance to the 
Great, The Prudent ſhould improve the Ingenuities of the 
Mind for the Benefit of the Induſtriaus, and the Induſtrious 
— 2 Dexterities of their Strength for the Advantage of the 
Tudent. 
Public Spirit, Heroic Zeal, Love of Liberty, 

ard the other Political Duties do, above all Foundation 
hers, recommend thoſe who practiſe them of PublicSpt- 
o the Admiration and Homage of Mankind; it, Love of 
becauſe, as they are the Offspring of the no- Liberty, &c. 
dleſt Minds, ſo are they the Parents of the 

peatelt Bleffings to Society. Yet exalted as they are, it is 
dal in equal and free where they can be 


Erciſed and have their due Effect. Fer there only does 
A rue 
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a true Public prevail, and there only is the Public God mad 
the Standard of the Civil Conſtitution. As the End of So- 
ciety is the Common [ntere/t and /Felfare of the People aflo- 
ciated, this End muſt of neceflity be the Supreme Law or 
Common Standard by which the particular Rules of Action of 
the ſeveral Members of the Society towards each other are 
to be regulated. But a common Intereſt can be no other than 
that which is the Reſult of the common Reaſon, or commun 
Feelings of all. Private Men, or a particular Order of Men, 
have Intereſts and Feelings peculiar to themſclves, and of 
which they may be good Judges; but theſe may be ſeparate 
from, and often contrary to the Intereſts and Feclings of the 
reft of the Society; and therefore they can have no Right to 
make, and much leſs to- impoſe, Laws on their Fellow- 
Citizens, inconſiſtent with, and oppoſite to thoſe Intereits 
and thoſe Feelings: I heretore a Society, a Government, or 
real Public, truly worthy the Name, and not a Confederacy 
of Banditti, a Clan of lawleſs Savages, or a Band of Slaves 
under the Whip of a Maſter, muſt be ſuch a one as conlilts of 
Freemen, chuling or conſenting to Laws themlſclves ; or, 
ſince it often happens that they cannot aflemble and act in 
a Collective Body, delegating a ſufficient Number of Kepre- 
fentatives, i. e. ſuch a Number as ſhall moſt fully compre- 
hend, and molt equally repreſent, their common Feelings and 
common Intereſts, to digeſt and vote Laws for the Conduct 
and Controul of the whole Body, the moſt agreeable to thoſe 
common Feelings and common Intercits. 
A Socicty thus conflituted by common Recs 
Political Duties fon, and formed on the Plan of a Common 
of every Citizen. ſntereſt, becomes immediately an Object of 
public Attention, public Veneration, pubic 
Obedience, a public and inviolable Attachment, whuch ought 
neither to be ſeduced by Bribes, nor awed by Terrors; an 
Object, in fine, of all thoſe extenſive and important Duties 
which ariſe from ſo glorious a Confederacy, Io watch over 
ſuch a Syſtem ; to contribute all he can to promote its Good 
by his Reaſon, his Ingenuity, his Strength, and every othe! 
Ability, whether Natural or Acquired ; to reſiſt, and to Ui 
utmoſt of his power, defcat every Incroachment upon Ul forfeir 
whether carried on by ſecret Corruption, or open Vio 
jence; and to ſacrifice his Eaſe, his VWeajth, his POwer, n the Ny 
Life itſelf, and what is dearer ſtill, his Family and Friend Ley; 
to defend or ſave it, is the Duty, the Honour, the Interh « By; 
and the Happineſs of every Citizen; it will make him ven 
zable and beloved while he lives, be lamented and honcute and Co 
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it he falls in ſo glorious a Cauſe, and tranſmit his Name with 
immortal Renown to the lateſt Poſterity. 

As the PeoePLE are the Fountain of 
Power and Authority, the original Seat of Ma- Of the People. 
jeſty, the Authors of Laws, and the Creators 
of Officers to execute them; if they ſhall find the Power 
they have conferred abuſed by their Truſtees, their Majeſty 
violated by Tyranny, or by Uſurpation, their Authority pro- 
ſtituted to ſupport Violence, or ſcreen Corruption, the Laws 
grown pernicious through Accidents unforeſcen, or una- 
voidable, or rendered ineffectual through- the Infidelity and 
Corruption of the Executors of them; then it is their Right, 
and what is their Right is their Duty, to reſume that delega- 
ted Power, and call their Truſtees to an Account; to reſiſt 
the Uſurpation, and extirpate the Tyranny ; to reſtore their 
ſullied Majeſty and proſtituted Authority; to ſuſpend, alter, 
or abrogate thoſe Laws, and puniſli their unfaithfu} and cor- 
rupt Officers. Nor is it the Duty only of the united Body, 
but every Member of it ought, according to his reſpective 
Rank, Power, and Weight in the Community, to concur 
in advancing and ſupporting thoſe glorious Deſigns. 

The Obligations of every Briton to fulfill 
the political Duties, receive a vaſt Acceſſion of Of Britons. 
Strength, when he calls to Mind of what a 
noble and well-balanced Conſtitution of Government he 
has the Honour to partake; a Conſtitution founded on com- 
mon Reaſon, common Conſent, and common Good ; a Conſtitu- 
tion of free and equal Laws, ſecured againſt arbitrary Will 
and popular Licence, by an admirable Temperament of the 
governing Powers, controuling and controuled by one ano- 
ther. How muſt every one who has tolerable Underſtand- 
Ing to obſerve, or tolerable Honeſty to acknowledge its hap- 
py Effects, venerate and love a Conſtitution, in which the 
Majefty of the People is, and has been frequently recogni- 
zed; in which Kings are made and unmade by the Choice oi 
the People; Laws enacted or annulled only by their own 
Conſent, and for their own Good, in which none can be 
Ceprived of their Property, abridged of their Freedom, or 
forfeit their Lives without an Appeal to the Laws, and the 
Verdict of their Peers or Equals; a Conſtitution, in fine, 
the Nurſe of Heroes, the Patent of Liberty, the Patron ot 
Learning and Arts, the Dominion of Laws, the Pride of 
* Britain, the Envy of her Neighbours” and their Sanctu- 
* ary too low diffolute and execrable muſt their Character 
and Conduct be, who, inſtead of ſacrihcing their /ntere/t _ 

Me . 
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Ambition, will not part with the leaſt Degree of either, te 
preſerve inviolate, and entail in full Vigour to their Poſte. 
rity, ſuch a glorious Conſtitution, the Labour of ſo many 
Ages, and Price of ſo much Blood and Treaſure; but would 
chuſe rather to ſacrifice it, and all their own Independency, 
Freedom and Dignity, to perſonal Power, and hollow Gran- 
deur, to any little Pageant of a King, who ſhould prefer be- 
ing the Mafter e, Slaues to being the Guardian of Freemen, 
and conſider himſelf as the Proprietor, not the Father of 
his People !—But Words cannot expreſs the Se/fifhne/s and 
Servility of thoſe Men; and as little the public and heroic 
Spirit of ſuch, if any ſuch there are, as have Virtue enough 
Mill left to ſtem the Torrent of Corruption, and guard our 
ſacred Conſtitution againſt the Profligacy and Proſtitution 6: 
the Corruptors and the Corrupted, | 


— = 
. 
— 


1 


er. . 
Duty to Gov, 
Divine Con- F all the Relations which the human 
Hexions. © Mind ſuſtains, that which ſubſiſts be- 


tween the Creator and his Creatures, the ſu- 
me Lau ider and his Subjects, is the higheſt and the beſt. 
his Relation ariſes from the Nature of a Creature in general, 
and the Corftitution of the human Mind in particular; the 
nobleſt Powers and Aﬀettions of which point to an 2h. 
fal Mind, and would be imperfect and abortive without fuck 
a Dirc&ion. Haw lame then muſt that Syſtem of Morals 
be, which leaves a Deity out of the Queſtion ! How diſcon- 
ſolate, and how deſtitute of its firmeſt Support 
It does not appear, from any true Hiſtory 
Exijlence of or Experience of the Mind's Progreſs, that 
Ged. any Man by any formal Deduction of his dil 
curſive Powers ever reaſoned himſelf into thc 
Belief of a God. Whether ſuch a Belief is only ſome . 
tural Anticipation of Soul, or is derived from Father to Son, 
and from one Man to another, in the Way of Tradition, of 
is ſuggeſted to us in conſequence of an immutable Law of a 
Nature, on beholding the auguſt Aſpect and beautiful Or- 
der of the Univerſe, we will not pretend to determine, 
What ſeems moiſt agreeable to Experience is, that a Sy - 
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ts Beauty and Grandeur, and the admirable Fitneſs of one 
Thing to another in its vaſt Apparatus, leads the Mind ne- 
uſarily and 1navoidably to a Perception of De/ign, or of a 
deſigning Canſe, the Origin of all, by a Progreſs as ſimple 
and natural, as that by which a beautiful Picture, or a fins 
Building ſuggeſts to us the Idea of an excellent Artiſt. For 
it ſeems to hold univerſally true, that wherever we diſcern a 
Tendency, or Co-operation of Things towards a certain End, 
or producing a common Effect, there, by a neceſſary Law 
if Aſſociation, we apprehend Deſign, a deſigning Energy, or 
Cauſe. No matter whether the Objects are natural or ar- 
tifical, ſtill that Suggeſtion is unavoidable, and the Conne- 
num between the £ffeft and its adequate Cauje, obtrudes it- 
elf on the Mind, and it requires no nice Search or elaborate 
Deduction of Reaſon, to trace or prove that Connexion. 
We are particularly ſatisfied of its "Truth in- the Subject be- 
fore us, by a kind of direct Intuition, and we do not ſeem 
to attend to the Maxim we learn in Schools, «+ "That there 
* cannot be an infinite Series of Cauſes and Effefts produ- 
« cing and produced by one another.” Nor do we feel 
i great Acceſſion of Light and Conviction after we have 
karned it. We are conſcious of our £xi/tence, of Thought, 
» Wh $ntiment and Paſſion, and ſenſible withal that theſe came not 
( ourfelves, therefore we immediately recognize a Parent- 
-d, an original Intelligence, from whom we borrowed 
+ Wl thoſe little Portions of Thought and Activity. And while 
1, Wy ve not only feel Ain Affections in ourſelves, and diſcover 
he dem in others, but likewiſe behold all round us ſuch a Num- 
bead Variety of Creatures, endued with Natures nicely 
ch juſted to their ſeveral Stations and Oeconomies, ſupporting 
al; Wd ſupported by each other, and all ſuſtained by a common 
Urder of Things, and ſharing different Degrees of Happi- 
neſs, according to their reſpective Capacities, we are natu- 
ally and neceflarily led up to the Father of ſuch a numerous 


ory 

hat Rgpring, the Fountain of fuch wide-ſpread Happineſs. As 
diſ- Ne conceive this Being before all, above all, and greater 
the an all, we naturally, and without Reaſoning, aſcribe to 


VM _ kind of Perfection, Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs 
bithout Bounds, exiſting through all Time, and pervading all 
ace. - We apply to him thoſe glorious Epi- 
s of our Creator, Preſerver, Benefactor, His Relation 
Or Supreme Lord and Law-giver of the whole ts the human 
nine. dlety of rational intelligent Creatures.—Not Mind. 
ſe of" the Imperfections and Wants of our Be- 

nd Condition, but ſome of the noble? Intinits and M. 
feetions 
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fettions of our Minds, connect us with this great and univer. | 
fal Nature. Ihe Mind, in its Progreſs from Object to Ob- | 
ject, from one Character and Proſpect of Beauty to another, 
finds ſome Blemiſh or Deficiency in each, and ſoon exhauſts, | 
or grows weary aud diſſatisfied with its Subject; it ſecs no 

Character of Excellency among Men, equal to that Pitch of / 


- Efteem which it is capable of exerting; no Object within the je 


Compaſs of human Things adequate to the Strength of its m 
Affection. Nor can it ſtop any where in this ſelt-expanſive to 
Progreſs, or find Repoſe after its higheſt Flights, till it ar- 
rives at a Being of unbounded Greatneſs and Worth, on 
whom it may employ its ſublimeſt Powers without exhauſt- 
ing the Subject, and give Scope to the utmoſt Force and Ful- 
neſs of its — without Satiety or Diſguſt. So that the 
Nature of this Being correſponds to the Nature of Man; 
nor can his intelligent and moral Powers obtain their entire 
End, but on the Suppoſition of ſuch a Being, and without a 
real Sympathy and Communication with him. I he native 
Propenſity of the Mind to reverence whatever is great and 
— fal in Nature, finds a proper Object of Homage n 
him who ſpread out the Heavens and the Earth, and who 
ſuſtains and governs the Whole of Things. Ihe Admiratn 
of Beauty, the Love of Order, and the Complacency we fee 
in Goodneſs, mult riſe to the higheſt Pitch, and attain the ful 
Vigour and Joy of their Operations, when they unite in 
him who is the Sum and Source of all Perfection. 
It is evident from the ſlighteſt Survey of Mo- 
Immorality rals, that how punctual ſocver one may be n 
of impiety. | performing the Duties which relult from out 
AN Relations to Mankind, yet to be quite det 
cient in performing thoſe which ariſe from our Relaticn t 
the Almighty, muſt argue a ftrange Perverſion of Rasen ©! 
Depravity of Heart. If imperfect Degrees of Worth 4 
tract our Veneration, and if the want of it would imply : 
Inſenſibility, or, which is worſe, an Averſion to Mei! 
what Lameneſs of Affection and Immorality of Charact 
muſt it be to be unaffected with, and much more to be! 
affected to a Being of ſuperlative Worth! T'o love Societ 
or particular Members of it, and yet to have no Senſe 
our Connexion with its Head, no Affection to our comm 
Parent and Benefactor; to be concerned about the Appro® 
tion or Cenſure of our Fellow - Creatures, and yct to teel 
thing of this kind towards Him who fees and weighs 0 
Actions with . unerring Wiſdom and Juſtice, and can 1d 
"reward or puniſh them, betrays equal Maducſs and an 
1 | 
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lity of Mind. It is plain therefore beyond all Doubt, that 
ſome Regards are due to the great Father of all, in whom 
every lovely and adorable Quality combines to inſpire Vene- 
tion and Homage. : 
As it has been obſerved already, that our 
Afeftions depend on our Opinions of their Ob- Night Opi- 
jets, and generally keep Pace with them, it mos of God. 
muſt be of the higheſt Importance, and ſeeins 
to be among the firſt Duties we owe to the Author of our 
Being, to form the leaſt imperfect, ſince we cannot form 
perfect Conceptions of his Character and Adminiſtration.” 
For ſuch Conceptious thorougly imbibed, will render our Ke- 
lgien rational, and our Diſhojitions refined. If our Opt- 
nens are diminutive and diſtorted, our Religion will be ſuper- 
ſitious, and our Lemper abject. Thus, it we aſcribe to the 
Deity that falſe Majeſty, which conſiſts in the unbenevolent 
and ſullen Exerciſe of mere //7/! or Power, or ſuppoſe him 
to delight in the Proſtrations of ſervile Fear, or as ſervile 
Praiſe, he will be worſhiped with mean Adulation, and a 
Profuſion of Compliments. Farther, if he be looked upon 
3a ftern and implacable Being, delighting in Vengeance, 
he will be adored with pompous Oticrings, Sacrifices, or 
whatever elſe may be thought proper to ſooth and mollify 
him. But if we believe perfect Goodneſs to be the Character 
of the ſupreme Being, and that he loves thoſe moſt who te- 
ſemble him moſt, the Worſhip paid him will be rational and 
ſublime, and his Worſhipers- will ſeek to pleaſc him, by imi- 
lating that Goodneſs which they adore, I he 
Foundation then of all true Religion is a . Rational 
tonal Faith. And of a rational Faith theſe 4715. 
ſeem to be the chief Articles, to believe; that 
an infinite all- perfect Mind exiits, who has no oppoſite 
* nor any ſeparate Intereſt from that of his Creatures—that 
* he ſuper-intends and governs all Creatures and Things— 
* that his Goodneſs extends to all his Creatures, in different 
Degrees indeed, according to their reſpective Natures, but 
without any Partiality or Envy—that he does every Thing 
* for the beſt, or in a Subſetviency to the Perfection and 
* Happineſs of the W hole—particularly, that he directe and 
* governs the Affairs of Men—inſpects their Actions, —di- 
* {iinguiſhes the Good from the Bad,—loves and befriends 
. e former, —is diſpleaſed with and pities the latter in 
1 this World, —and will, according to their reſpective De- 
4 lerts, reward one and puniſh the other in the net that, 
in fine, he is always carrying on a Scheme of Virtue and 
„ Hap 
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4% Happineſs through an unlimited Duration—and i: ever 
% guieing the Univerſe through its ſueceſſive Stages and Pe- 
4. rieds, to higher Degrees of Perfection and Felicity.“ This 
is true Theiſm, the glorious Scheme of divine Faith; 2 
Scheme exhibited in all the Works of God, and exccuted 
through his whole Adminiſtration. | 
This Faith well founded, and deeply felt, i, 
Morality of nearly connected with a true moral Taſte, and 
Theiſm. hath a powerful Efficacy on the "Temper and 
Manners of the Theiſt. He who admire 


| 

Goodneſs in others, and delights in the Practice of it, muſt 
be conſcious of a reigning Order within, a Rectitude and t 
Candor of Heart, which diſpoſes him to entertain favourable h 
Apprehenfions of Men, and from an impartial Survey of t 
Things, to preſume that good Order and good Meaning pre-W © 
vail in the Univerſe; and if good Meaning and good Order, 0 
then an ordering, an intending Mind, who is no Enemy, no dy 
Tyrant to his Creatures, but a Friend, a Bene WM 1% 

ſmmorality I fuctor, an indulgent Sovereign.—On the other Ea 

of Atheiſm. Hand, a bad Man, having nothing goodly or 1 
| of 


generous to contemplate within, no right Inten- 
tions, nor Honeſty of Heart, ſuſpects every Perſon and every ©: 
Thing, and beholding Nature through the Gloom of a ſelf- 
i and guilty Mind, is either averſe to the Belief of a reiguing i be. 
Order, or, if he cannot ſuppreſs the unconquerable Antici- 
pations of a governing Mind, he is prone to tarniſh the 
Beauty of Nature, and to impute Malevolence, or Blindneſs | 
and Impotence at leaſt to the Sovereign Ruler. He turns Deit 


the Univerſe into a forlorn and horrid Waſte, and transfer: cond 
his own Character to the Deity, by aſcribing to him that un- #®< 4 
communicative Grandeur, that arbitrary or revengeful Spiri W. 
which he affects or admires in himſelf. As ſuch a Tempeſß e 
of Mind naturally leads to Atheiſm, or to a Super /tition fu s t: 
as bad; therefore as far as that Temper depends on the ut! «ns 
| Happy Creature in whom it prevails, the Prepenſity to Athe * 
iſm or Superſtition conſequent thereto, muſt be immora gy *® + 
Farther, if it be true that the Belief or Senſe of a Deity FJ" © 
natural to the Mind, and the Evidence of his Exiſtence te!“ 
flected from his Works ſo full, as to ſtrike even the moſt (i um, \ 
perficial Obſerver with Conviction, then the ſupplanting e 5 


corrupting that Senſe, or the Want of due Attention to ti 
Evidence, and in conſequence of both, a pine Ignoranc 


or affefted Unbelief of ing.” myſt * a bad Tempe 
Ed 


or an immoral Turn of Mind. In the Caſe of invincibl 
ucation, though nothing can“ 
co 


Ignorance, or a very bad 
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concluded directly againſt the Character, yet whenever ill 
Paffions and Habits pervert the Judgment, and by perverting 
the Judgment terminate in Atheiſm, then the Cafe becomes 
plainly criminal. 

But let Caſuiſts determine this as they will, 
2 true Faith in the divine Character and Ad- The Conne- 
miniſtration, is generally the Conſequence of xion of Me- 
a virtuous State of Mind. The Man who is m and Vir- 
truly and habitually good, feels the Love of fue. 
Order, of Beauty, and Goodneſs in the ſtongeſt 
Degree, and therefore cannot be inſenſible to thoſe Emana- 
tions of them which appcar in all the Works of God, nor 
help loving their ſupreme Source and Model. He cannot but 
think, that he who has poured ſuch Beauty and Goodneſs 
over all his Works, muſt himſelf delight in Beauty and Good- 
nes, and what he delights in muſt be both amiable and Kappy. 
dome indeed there are, and it is Pity there ſhould be any 
ſuch, who through the unhappy Influence of a wrong 
Education, have entertained dark and unfriendly Thoughts 
of a Deity, and his Adminiftration, though otherwiſe 
of a virtuous | emper themſelves. However it muſt be 
acknowledged, that ſuch Sentiments have, for the moſt part, 
a bad Effect on the Lemper; and when they have not, it is 
becauſe the undepraved  Aﬀections of an honeſt Heart are 
more powerful in their Operation, than the ſpeculative Opi- 
nions of an ill- formed Head. 

But wherever right Conceptions of che 
Deity and his Providence prevail, when he is Duties 4 
conſidered as the inexhautted Source of Light Gratitude, 
and Love, and Joy, as acting in the joint Cha- Love, &c. 
rater of a Father and Governor, imparting an 
endleſs Variety of Capacities to his Creatures, and ſupply- 
ing them with every | hing neceflary to their full Comple- 
ton and Happineſs, what Vencration and Gratitude muſt 
luch Conceptions thoroughly believed, excite in the Mind ? 
low natural and dclighttul mult it be to one whoſe Heart is 
en to the Perception of ruth, and of every Thing fair, 
peat, and wonderſul in Nature, to contemplate and adore 
um, who is the tuft fair, the firſt great, and firſt wonderful; 
n whom iſdom, Power and Goodneſs dwell vitally, eſſen- 
tally, originally, and act in perfect Concert? What Gran- 
kur is here to fill the moſt enlarged Capacity, what Beauty 
b engage the mult ardent Love, what a Maſs of /Yonders in 
ch Exuberance of Perfection to aſtoniſh and delight the 
wnan Mind through an unfailing Duration? 

Vol. II. f If 


—— 
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If the Deity is conſidered as our ſupreme 

Other Aßec- Guardian end Benejattor, as the Father of 
tions. Mercies, who loves his Creatures with infinite 
Tendernefs, and in a particular manner, all 


good Men, nay who deliglits in Goodneſs even in its moſt | 


imperfect Degrees; what Reſignation, what Dependence, 
what generous Confidence, what Hope in God, and his all- 
wiſe Providence muſt ariſc in the Soul that is poſſeſſed of 
ſuch amiable Views of him ? All thoſe Exerciſes of Piety, 
and above all a ſuperlative Eſteem and Love, ate directed to 
God as to their natural, their ultimate, and indeed their only 
adequate Object ; and though the immenſe Obligations we 
have received from him, may excite in us more lively Feel- 
ings of divine Goodneſs than a general and abſtracted Con. 
templation of it, yet the Affections of Gratitude and Lo 
are themſelves of the generous diſintereſted kind, not the 
Reſult of Self-Intereſt, or Views of Reward *. A perfect 
Character, in which we always ſuppoſe infinite Goodneſs, 
guided by unerring Wiſdom, and ſupported by Almighty 
Power, is the proper Object of perfect Love; and though 
that Character ſuſtains to us the Relation of a Benefa#:r, 

et the Mind, deeply ſtruck with that Perfection, is quite 
for amidſt ſuch a Blaze of Beauty, and grows as it were in- 
ſenfible-to thoſe minuter Irradiations of it upon itſelf. To 
talk therefore of a mercenary Love of God, or which has 
Fear tor its principal Ingredient, is equally impious and ab- 
furd. If we do not love the lovelieſt Object in the Univerſe 
for his own Sake, no Proſpect of Good or Fear of Ill can 
ever bribe our Eſteem, or captivate our Love. Theſe Aﬀe- 
Stions are tov noble to be bought or ſold, or bartercd in the 
Way of Gain; Worth, or Merit, is their Object, and their 
Reward is ſomething ſimilar in kind. Whoever indulges ſuch 
Sentiments and Affections towards the Deity, muſt be con- 
frmed in the Love of Virtue, in a Defire to imitate its all- 
perfect Pattern, aud in a chearful Security that all his great 
Concerns, thoſe of his Friends and of the Univerſe, ſhall 
be abſolutely ſafe under the Conduct of unerting Wuldom, 
and unbounded Goodneſs. It is in his Care and Providence 
alone that the good Man, who is anxious for the Happinels 
of all, finds perfect Sereuity, a Serenity neither ruffled by 
partial Ill, nor ſoured by private Diſappointment. 


When 


* Co Butlers Serin, en the Love of God. 
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When we conſider the unſtained Purity and 
abſolute Perfection of the Divine Nature, and Repentance, 
reflect withal on the Imperfection and various &Cc. 
Blemiſhes of our own, we muſt fink, or be 
convinced we ought to fink, into the deepeſt Humility and 
Proitration of Soul before him, who is ſo wonderfully great 
and holy. When farther, we call to Mind what low and 
languid Feelings we have of the Divine Preſence and Ma- 
jelty, what Inſenſibility of his fatherly and univerſal Good- 
neſs, nay what ungrateful Returns we have made to it, how 
far we come ſhort of the Perfection of his Law, and the 
Dignity of our own Nature, how much we have indulged 
to the ſelhſh Paſhons, and how little to the benevolent ones, 
we muſt be conſcious that it is our Duty to repent of a 
Temper and Conduct fo unworthy our Nature, and unbe- 
coming our Obligations to its Author, and to reſolve” and 
endeavour to act a wiſer and better Part for the future. The 
Connexion of our Depravity and Folly with inward Re- 
morſe, and many outward Calamities, being eſtabliſhed by 
the Deity himſelt, is a natural Intimation of his preſent Diſ- 
pleaſure with us; and a Propenſity to continue in the fame 
Courſe, contracted in conſequence of the Laws of Habit, 
gives us juſt Ground of Fear, that we are obnoxious to his 
farther Diſpleaſure, as that Propenſity gives a Stability to our 
Vice and Folly, and forebodes our Perſeverance in them. 

Nevertheleſs, from the Character which his 
Works exhibit of him, from thoſe Delays or Hopes ef 
Alleviations of Puniſhment which Offenders Pardon. 
often experience, and from the merciful Te- 
nour of his Adminiſtration in many other Inftances, the ſin- 
cere Penitent may entertain good Hopes that his Parent and 
Judge will not be {trict to mark Iniquity, but will be pro- 
pitious and favourable to him, if he honeſtly endeavours to 
avoid his former Practices, and ſubdue his former Habits, 
and to live in a greater Conformity to the Divine Will for 
the future. If any Doubts or Fears thould {till remain, how 
ur it may be confiſtent with the Rectitude and Equity of 
the Divine Government to tet his Iniquities paſs unpunithed, 
yet he cannot think it unfuirable to his paternal Clemency 
and Wifdom to contiive a Mcthod of 1<trieving the penitent 
Vitender, that ſhall unite and reconcil® the Majeſty and 
Mercy of his Government. It Rcaſon cannot of itſelf ſug- 
zelt ſuch a Sheme, it gives at lcuſt fome Ground to expect 
k. But tho” natural Religion cannot let in more Light and 
Afurance on ſo intereſting 2 Sudject, vct it will teach the 

2 2 humble 
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humble Theiſt to wait with great Submiſſion for any farthe; 
Intimations it may pleaſe the ſupreme Governor to give of 
his Will; to examine with Candor and Impartiality, what- 
ever Evidence ſhall be propoſed to him of a Divine Revelg. 
tion, whether that Evidence is natural or ſupernatural ; to 
embrace it with Veneration and Chearfulneſs, if the Evi. 
dence is clear and convincing z and finally, if it bring to 
Light any new Relations or Connexims, natural Religion will 
perſuade its fincere Votary faithfully to comply with the C, 
ligations, and perform the Duties which reſult from thoſe 
Relations and Connexions.— I his is Theiſm, Picty, the Con. 
pletion of Morality ! 

i We muſt farther obſerve, that all thoſe Af. 
Wirſhip, feAions which we ſuppoſed to regard the Deity 


Praiſe, as their immediate and primary Object, are vital 
Thank/- Energies of the Soul, and conſequently exer: 
giving. themſelves into Act, and like all its other Ener- 


gies, gain Strength or greater Activity by that 
Exertion. It is therefore our Duty as well as higheſt [tc 
reft, often at ſtated Times, and by decent and ſolemn Act:, 
to contemplate and adore the great Original of our Exiſt. 
ence, the Parent of all Beauty, and of all Good; to ex- 
preſs our Veneration and Love, by an awſul and devout Re- 
cognition of his Perfections, and to evidence our Gratitude, 
by celebrating his Goodneſs, and thanktully acknowledzinp 
all his Benefits. It is likewiſe our Duty, by proper Exct- 
ciſes of Sorrow and Humiliation, to conteſs our Ingratitude 
and Folly, to fignify our Dependence on God, and our 
Confidence in his Goodneſs, by imploring his Bleſſing and 
gracious Concurrence in #flilting the Weakneſs, and curing 
the Corruptions of our Nature; and finally, to teſtify our 
Senſe of kis Authority and our Faith in his Government, 
by devoting ourſelves to do his Will, and religning ourſelves 
to his Diſpoſal. "Theſe Duties are not therefore obligatory, 
becauſe the Deity needs or can be profited by them; but as 
they are apparently decent end moral, ſuitable to the Rela- 
tions he ſuſtains of our Creator, Benefuctor, Lato giver and 
Fudge, expreflive of our State and Obligations, and improv” 
ing to our "I empers, by making us more Rational, ducial, 
God-like, and contequently: more happy. 
We have now conlidered INTERNAL. Picty, 
External or the Ib of the Mind, that which is in 
Worſhip. Spirit and in I'ruth 3 we ſhall conclude the 
Section with a ſhort Account of that which 
is EXTER NAT, External Worthip is founded on the Jari 


Prun- 
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Principles as Internal, and of as ſtrict moral Obligation. It 
is either private or public. Devotion, that is imward, or purely 
intellectual, is too ſpiritual and abſtracted an Operation for 
the Bulk of Mankind. The Operations of their Minds, 
ſuch eſpecially as are employed on. the moſt ſublime, imma- 
terial Objects, muſt be aſſiſted by their outward Organs, or 
by ſome Help from the Imagination, otherwiſe they will be 
ſoon diſſipated by ſenſible Impreſſions, or grow tireſome if 
too long continued. Ideas are ſuch fleeting Things, that 
they muſt be fixed, and ſo ſubtle, that they muſt be ex- 
prefſed and delineated as it were, by ſenſible Marks and Ima- 
gee, otherwiſe we cannot attend to them, nor be much af- 
fected by them. THEREFORE verbal Adoration, Prayer, 
Praiſe, Thankſgiving, and Confeſſion, are admirable Aids. to 
imvard Devotion, fix our Attention, compoſe and enliven 
our Thoughts, impreſs us more deeply with a Senſe of the 
awful Preſence in which we are, and, by a natural and me- 
chanical ſort of Influence, tend to heighten thoſe devout 
Feelings and Affections which we ought to entertain, and 
after this manner reduce into formal and explicit Act. 

This holds true in an higher Degree in the 
Caſe of puBL1Cc Worſhip, where the Preſence Public Mor- 
of our Fellow-Creatures, and the powerful „ip. 
Contagion of the /ocia/ Affections conſpire to 
kindle and fpread the devout Flame with greater- Warmth 
and Energy. To conclude: As Gd is the Barene and Head 
of the ſocial Sytem, as he his formed us for a ſocial State, 
as by one we find the beſt Security againſt the Ills of Life, 
and in the other enjoy its greatett Comforts, and as by means 
of both, our Nature attains its higheſt Improvement and Per- 
ſection; and moreover, as there are public Bleſſings and 
Crimes in which we all ſhare in ſome Degree, and public 
Wants and Dangers to which all are expoſed, it is therefore 
evident, that the various and ſolemn Offices of public Reli- 


gien, are Duties of indiſpenſible moral Obligation, among the 


belt Cements of Society, the firmeſt Prop of Government, 
and the faireſt Ornament ot. both. 
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ROS HIT.SE CT. I. 
4 
Of Practical Ethics, or the Culture of the Mind. 


E have now gone through a particu- 


Dignity and lar Detail of the ſeveral Dutics we 


Importance owe to OURsELVES, to SOCIETY, and to 
of the Sub- Gop. In conſidering the %% Order of Du- 
Jeet. ties, we juſt touched on the Methods of ac- 


quiring the different kinds of Goods, which 
we are led by Nature to purſue ; only we left the Conſide- 
ration of the Method of acquiring the ra! Goods of the 
Mind to a Section by itſelf, becaute of its ſingular Impor- 
tance. This Section then will contain a brief Enumeration 
of the Arts of acquiring /iriueus Habits, and of eradicat- 
ing Vitious Ones, as far as is conſiſtent with the Brevity of 
ſuch a Work ; a Subject of the utmoſt Difficulty as well as 
Importance in Morals; to which, neverthelefs, the leaſt At- 
tention has been generally given by oral Writers. This 
will properly follow a Detail of Duty, as it will direct us to 
ſuch Means or Helps as are moſt neceſſary and conducive 
to the Practice of it. 
In the firſt Part of this Enquiry we traces 
Senſible Ideas the Order in which the Paſſions ſhoot up in 
and ſenſible the different Periods of human Life. T hat 
Tafte. Order is not accidental, or dependent on t- 
Caprice of Men, or the Influence of Cufton 
| and 
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and Education; but ariſes from the Original Conſtitution and 
Laws of our Nature; of which this is one, viz. ** That 
« ſenſible Objects make the firſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions 
« on the Mind.” Theſe, by means of our outward Organs 
being conveyed to the Mind, become Objects of its Atren- 
tion, on which it reflects, when the outward Objects are 
20 longer preſent, or, in other Words, when the Impreffons 
on the outward Organs. ceaſe. Theſe Objects of the 
Mind's Reflection are called Ideas or Images. Towards theſe, 
by another Law of our Nature, we are not altogether in- 
Gferent, but correſpondent Movements of Defire or Aver- 
fm, Love or Hatred ariſc, according as the Objects, of 
which they are Images or Copies, made an agreeable or dil- 
azreeable Imprefiion on our Organs. Thoſe Ideas and Af- 
fetions which we expericnce in the fir/f Period of Life, 
we refer to the Boby, or to SENSE; and the TasTE 
which is formed towards them, we call a SENSIBLE, or a 
merely NATURAL TASTE ; and the Objects correſponding 
to them we in general call GOOD or PLEASANT, 

But, as the Mind moves forward in its 

Courſe, it extends its Views, and receives a Ideas of 

new and more complex Set of Ideas, in which Beauty and a 
t obſerves Uniſcrmity, Variety, Similitude, fine Taſte. 
dnmetry of Parts, Reference to an End, No- 
with, Grandeur, Theſe compoſe a vaſt Train and Diverſity 
of [magery, which the Mind compounds, divides and moulds 
nto a thouſand Forms, in the Abſence of thoſe Objects 
which firſt introduced it. And this more complicated Ima- 
wry ſuggeſts a new Train of D-fires and Afettions, full as 
prightly and engaging as any which have yet appeared. This 
whole Claſs of Perceptions or Impreſſions is referred to the 
MAGINATION, and forms an higher Taſte than the Senſible, 
and which has an immediate and mighty Influence on the 
& Paſſions of our Nature, and is commonly termed a FINE 
ASTE, | 
The Objects which correſpond to this Tae we uſe to 
ul beaztiful, harmonious, great, or wonderful, or in general 
the Name of Braury. 

Ihe Mind fill puſhing onwards and in- 

realing its Stock of Ideas, aſcends from thole Moral Ideas 

v an higher Species of Objects, viz. the Or- and a Moral 
and Mutual Relations of Minds to each Taſte. 

her, their reciprocal Afedtions, Charatters, 

02s and various A/petts. In theſe it diſcovers a Beauty, 
vrandeur, a Decorum more intereſting and alluring than 

£ 4 | in 
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1 in any of the former kinds. Theſe Objects, or the Images 
of them paſſing in review before the Mind, do, by a nece/. 
fary Law of our Nature, call forth mother and nobler 89. 
'q of Affections, as Admiration, Eſteem, Love, Honour, Graii. 
| fide, Beucuolence, and others of the like T the: This Clas. 
| of Perceptions and their correſpondent Afections, we refer 
| becauſe of their Objects (Maxxzxs) to a Mor ar Senſe, 
| and call the 74% or Temper they excite MoR ATL. And the 
Objects which are agrecable to this Tate or Temper we deno- 
miaate by the general Name of Mor ar Bravr Y, in order 
to diſtinguiſh i it from the other which is termed Natural. 
"Theſe different Sets of Ideas or Images are 
Sources of the Materials about which the Mind employs 
1 Afficiatimr, itfelf, which it blends, ranges and diverhfies 
| ten thouſand different ways. It feels a ſtrong 
'x Propenfion to connect and aſſociate thoſe Ideas among wn ich 


it obſerves any S:nrlrtude, or any Aptitude, Werde origi- aol 
. nal and natral, or cuſtomary an d ar i fal, to ſuggeſt each one 


other. Hhus it is ready to aſſociate the Ideas of Natural ne 
and Meral Beauty, as both partake of the ſame Principle, WM like 
viz. Deſign, Harmony of Parts, or Reference to an Hud, and Ml & 
ate Relative to Mind, the common Origin of Both. A fine WM lic | 
| Face, or a praceful Deportment naturally ſuggeſt Ideas of WM Not 
Moral Beauty. And many outward Badges, as Crowns, Wl that 
Croſiers, Purple Robes and Statues, do often, by the force Wl che 
of Cuſtom, excite Marul Sentiments, as Majeſiy, Piet, - We: 
face, Virtue, If any particular Sets of Ideas have been found, cally 
at any time, to co-exiſt in the fame Objects, the Mind (0:11 8 not, 
ever after have a Prop-nſity to unite them, even when 8 tions 
no longer co-exiſt. I hus, becauſe we have ſometimes ſecn nent 
good Temper accom ping a god Aſpett, Virtue Se + to tin&j 
Pol; tene, Merit to Fame, "me are ftrongly inclined to fancy dere 
that they can never be diſunited. When any Ideas or Set 2nd ( 
ef Ideas have been produced by certain Objects or Occa- 627 


«om 


——— — — —„— 


ä 


— — 


fons immediately and preſently, which Objects or Occation the n 
have afterwards given riſe to a different and perhaps quits ha 
; oppoſite Set of Ideas or Impreſſions, the ſame Objects ber i, 


= ths 


curring, ſhall bring in view. the fermer Set, while the (at! N 
being Poſterior i in time, ſhall be entirely forgot. Thus der 
| Drinker or Rake, upon ſcei-g his Bottle, and his Comer 
il nion, or Miſtreſs, hall amuſc himſelf with all the gay Ides pecifi 
| of agreeable Fellrefhip, Friendſpip, Gentleman. lie 2 10 
giving and receiving Pleaſures, which thoſe Objects firſt e rare 
cited, but, by an unhappy Self. Deluſion, ſhall over-look tho\i® , 


Had ache, Heart. achs, that Satiety, and thoſe other more 
uin 


— — —— rc. - 
* 
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fying Impreſſions which accompanied though more laterly, 
bis intemperate Indulgencies. 

But whatever the Reaſons are, whether Si- 
militude, Co- exiſtence, Cauſality, or any other Laws of Aſ- 
Aptitude or Relation, why any two or more ſociation. 
deas are connexed by the Mind at firſt, it 
an eſtabliſhed Law of our Nature, „ That when two or 
more Ideas have often ſtarted in Company, they form ſo 
« ſtrong an Union, that it is very difficult ever after to ſe- 
« parate them.” Thus the Lover cannot ſeparate the Idea 
of Merit from his Miſtreſs ; the Courtier that of Dignity from 
bis Title or Ribbon ; the Miſer that of Happineſs from his 
Bags. Here the Mind's Proceſs is often the ſame as in its more 
\bſtraſted Operations. When it has once been convinced 
of the Truth of any Geometrical Propoſition, it may ſtrongly 
retain the Connexion of the Terms of the Propoſition, ſup- 
poſe the Equality of the Angles of a Triangle to two Right 
Les, though it does not attend to, or has perbaps forgot, 
de intervening Ideas which ſhewed that Connexion. In 
like manner, though perhaps it was the Tendency of Nealth 
or Power, when well employed, to private Pleaſure, or pub- 
ne le Happineſs, that gave the fond Admirers of either the firſt 
0! Wl Notion of their Value, yet their Mind having once ſettled 
ns, Wi that Connexion, frequently forgets the immediate Link, viz. 
de %, or generous Uſe, and by degrees comes to admire 
- Wealth and Power for themſelves, fancying them intrinſe- 
ne, e valuable, however they are uſed, and whether uſed or 
0:1! ot. By theſe and many other ways the ſtrongeſt Aſſocia- 
"cy Wl tions of Idcas are formed, the different Sets of Ideas before 
a mentioned are ſhuffled together without Regularity or Diti- 
tog sion, often without any Natural Alliance or Relation, by 
mere Accident, Example, Company, Sympathy, Education, 
?nd ſometimes by Caprice. 80 that any kind of Natura: 
Ceed ſhall. be combined with Meral Beauty, nay Idea: 
te mot oppoſite in Nature ſhall be coupled together, fo 
8 hardly to be ever diſunited in the Obſerver's Mind: 26 
br inſtance, Prudence with Craft, Honour with Injuſtice, 


. , . . y*,* - 
Religion with Inbumanity, Corruption or Seditien with Pa. 


8 oy Metifm. —— It 15 theſe Allociutions of I orth or Happin: / 
mp with any of the different Sets of Cljetts or Images befure 
Idea pecified, that form our Tale, or Complex Ida of Goon 


another Law of our Nature, “ our Affe#t:ons follow and 
are governed by this 7% e. And to theſe Afectious ow 
Character and C:n:dud? are fimilar and proportioned, on 


mort «© the 
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the general 'Tenour of which our Happineſs principally 
% depends.“ 


As all our Leading Paſſions then depend on 

Leading Pa the Direction which our Za/te takes, and as 

frons follkw it is always of the ſame Strain with our Lead. 

Tate. ing Aſſociations, it is worth while to enquite 

a little more particu arly how theſe are form- 

ed, in order to detect the ſecret Sources from whence 
our Paſſions derive their principal Strength, their ' various 


Riſes and Falls. For this will give us the true Rey to their 
Management, and let us into the right Method of correcting 
the bad, and improving the good. 4 

A very ſlight Inſpection into human Nature * 
The Import- ſuggeſts to us, that no kind of Objects make F 
ance and Uſe ſo powerful an Impreſſion on us as thoſe 0 
of the Imagi- which are immediately in preſſed on our Seriſes, 7 
nation, or ſtrongly painted on our Imag iuations. by 


Whatever is purely Intellectual, as abſtracted J 
or ſcientific Truths, the ſubtile Relations and Differences of Hi 
Things, has a fainter ſort of Exiſtence in the Mind; and M 
though. it may exerciſe and whet the AZemory, the Judgment, Ioy 
or the Reaſoning Powers, gives hardly any Impulſe at all to 
the A#:ve Powers, the Paſſions, which are the main Spring: 
of Motion. On the other hand, were the Mind entirely undes 
the Direction of See, and impreflible only by ſuch Objects a 
are preſent, and ſtrike ſome of the outward Organs, we 
ſhould then be preciſely in the State of the Brute-Creation, 
and be governed ſolely by [:/f:n& or Appetite, and have nd. 
Power to controul whatever Impreffions are made upon us: 
Nature has therefore enducd us with a MIDDLE F ACULTY, 
wondertully adapted to our MIXED State, which holds partly 
of Senſe and partly of Reaſon, being ſtrongly allied to the 
former, and the common Keceptacle in which ail the No-. 
tices that come from that quarter ate treaſurcd up, al We thi, 
vet greatly ſubſervient and miniſterial to the /atter, by gi" Whey, 
ing a Body, a Coherence, and Beauty to its Conceptions 
This middle Faculty is called the IMaGINATION, one C 
the moſt buſy and fruitful Powers of the Mind. Into ts 
common Storchouſe are likewiſ: carricd al thoſe 15:6 W-cre 
Images or Farms which are derived from our Moral Fac. 4. 
ties of Perception, and there they often undergo new Chang Wt, og 
and Appearances, by being mixed and - wrought up with te Wh: + 
Images and Forms of Senſille or Natura! Things. By tho the , 
Coalition of Imagery, Natural Beauty is dignified and bei" rea 


* . - Pu, 
tencd by Meral Pualities and Perfections, and Moral. Qualit nn, 
alt 
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ne at once exhibited, and ſet off by Natural Beauty. The 
(nſible Beauty, or Good, is refined from its Droſs by par- 
taking of the Moral, and the Moral receives a Stamp, a 
vitble Character and Currency from the Senſible.— But in 
order to judge of this mutual Influence, it will be proper 
to give a few Inſtances of the Proceſs of the Imagination, 
or of the Energy of the aſſociating Principle. 

As we are firſt of all accuſtomed to fei 
Imprefions and ſenſible Enjoyments, we con- Its Energy 
tract early a Senſual Reliſh, or Love of Plea- in various 
ſure in the lower Senſe of the Word. In IUn/tances, in 
order however to juſtify this Reliſh, the Mind, heightening 
s it becomes open to higher Perceptions of ſenſible Plea- 
Brarty and Good, borrows from thence a ſures. 
e nobler Set of Images, as fine Taſte, Generoſity, 
p ſrial Afection, Friendſhip, goed Helletuſbip, and the like; and, 
„ Wy drefling out the old Purſuits with theſe new Ornaments, 
ies them an additional Dignity and Luſtre. By theſe ways 
the Deſire of a Table, Love of Finery, Intrigue, and Pleaſure, 
we vaſtly increaſed beyond their natural Pitch, having an 
Impulſe combined of the Force of the natural! Appetites and 
of the ſuper-added Strength of thoſe Paſſionts which tend to 
the Moral Species. —W hen the Mind becomes 
more ſenſible to thoſe Objects or Appearances, In heighten- 
n which it perceives Beauty, Uniformity, Gran- ing the Plea- 
tur, and Harmony, as fine Cloaths, elegant /uresof Beau- 
Furniture, Plate, Pictures, Gardens, Houſes, ty, Harmony, 
Lquipage, the Beauty of Animals, and par- c. 
ceularly the Attractions of the Sex; to theſe 


„bis the Mind is led by Nature, or taught by Cu/tom, 
rely de Opinion and Example of others, to annex certain Ideas 
tue f Moral Character, Dignity, Decorum, Honour, Liberality, 
No- rng, and Active or Social Enjeyment, The Conſequence 
a this Aſlociation is, that the Objects to which theſe are 
£'*- Whonexed, muſt rife in their Value, and be purſued with pro- 
1015 rrtienable Ardor. The Enjoyment of them is often attend- 
ich Pleaſure, and the mere Poſ/efſion of them, where 
| 00 Wat is wanting, frequently draws Keſpet? from one's Fel- 
ron w-creatures : this Reſpef? is, by many, thought equivalent 
acu- che Pleaſure of Enjoyment. — it happens that the 
ange of Happineſs is connected with the mere Paſſeſſion, 
ch the uch is therefore eagerly ſought after, without any regard 
dub the yenerous Uſe, or h:nourable Enjoyment. Thus the Paſ- 


"ap, "WE" feiting on the Meant, not the End, i. e. loling fight of 
011" "tural Object, becomes wild and extravagant. 
att 


In 
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In fine, any Objects, or External Denning. 
In raiſing tbe tien, a Staff, a Garter, a Cup, a Crown, 2 
Value of en- Title, may become a Hora Badge, or Emblem 
ternal Sym- of Merit, Magnificence or Honour, accorting 
bols, Oc. as theſe have been found, or thought by thc 


Poſſeſſors or Admirers of them, to accompany Wl ?, 
them; yet, by the Deception formerly mentioned, the ri; fo 
or the Conduct which entitled, or ſhould entitle, to thoſe WW 
Marks of Diſtinction ſhall be forgot or neglected, and the WW the 
Badges themſelves be paſſionately affected, or purſued, as in- WW nc 
cluding every Excellency. If theſe are attained by any Means, WW 11 
all the Concomitants which Nature, Cu/tom, or Accicents have Wi br 
joined to them, will be ſuppoſed to follow of Courſe. Th, Wt: 
Afrral Ends, with which the unhappy Admirer is apt to colour 2 
over his Paſſion and Views, will, in his opinion, juſtify th 0h, 
moſt {mmoral Means, as Proſtitution, Adulation, Frau my 
Treachery, and every Species of Knavery, whether more g N 
or more diſguiſed. et 

When Men are once engaged in e. 


In heightenins Lite, and find that //*alth and Power, vet I 
the Value of nerally called InTEREsT, arc the gr ant 
Wealth, Power Avenues to every kind of Enjoy ment, e arb 
Sc. are apt to throw in many engaging A⁰ν 4/ 

Forms to the Object of their Purſuit, in oro ee, 
to juſtify their Paſſion, and varniſh over the Meaſures they? the 
take to gratiſy it, as /udependency on the Vices or Paſſions ofiicſe 
others, | 3 and Security to themſelves and Fricnds, Pu tec 
dent Oeconomy or well-placed Charity, Social Commiuntcatun u oth 
Superiority to their Enzmues, who are all Villains, honoura gift A 
Service, and many other Ingredients of Merit. lo att ee! 
juch Capacities of Uſefulns/s or Enjoyment, what Arts, uin. 
what Meanneſſes can be thought blameable by thoſe cool PuWlixtur 
fuers of Intereſt ? — Nor have they, whom the gay Wore it 
is pleaſed to indulge with the "Title of Alen of Plea/uihinc 
their Imaginations leſs pregnant with Moral Images, WiiWhing 
which they never fail to ennoble, or, if they cannot Mes of 
that, to palliate their groſs Purſuits. Thus Admiration iy, 0 
Mit, of Sentiments and Merit, I riendſhip, Love, ge1"10adl Coy, 
Sympathy, mutual Confidence, giving and receiving Pleaſ uu b. 
are the ordinary [ngredients with. which they ſcaſon cant 
Gallantry and pleaſurable Entertainments; and by Wirth, , 
they impoſe on themſelves and endeavour to impoſe 9Wiich is 
others, that their Amours are the joint Iſſue of Good - e If that 


and Virtue.  Pleaſu 
1 UW Its c 
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Theſe A/octations, variouſly combined and 
woportioned by the Imagination, form the Its Influence on 
chief private Paſſions, which govern the Lives all the Paſſions. 
of the Generality, as the Love of Action, of 
Plaſure, Power, IFealth, and Fame ; they influence the De- 
ve, and affect the public Paſſions, aud raiſe Jey or Sor- 
, as they are gratified or diſappointed. So that in eſtect, 
theſe Aſſociations of Gad and Evil, Beauty and Deformity, 
and the Paſſions they raiſe, are the main Hinges of Life and 
Manners, and the great Sources of our Happineſs or Mi- 
ſky. It is evident, therefore, that the whole of Moral Cul- 
ure muſt depend on giving a right Direction to the Leading 
Paſhons, and duly proportioning them to the Value of the 
Hells or Goods purſued, under what Name ſoever they 
my appear. 

Now, in order to give them this right Di- Moral Culture, 
nition and due Proportion, it appears, from by Correfing 
de foregoing Detail, that thoſe  A/>ciations ow Taſte or 
af Ideas, upon which the Paſſions depend, Imagination. 
nuit be duly regulated; that is to fay, as an 
xorbitant Paſhon for FFealth, Pleaſure, or Power, flows frony 
n Aſſociation or em that more Beauty and C, whether 
Netwral or Morel, enters into the Enjoyment or Poſſeſſion 
them, than really belongs to either; therefore, in reftoring 
ole Paſſions to their juſt Proportion, we muſt begin with 
wreAing the Opinion, or breaking the falſe HMfeciation, or, 
n other Words, we muſt decompound the Complex Phantom 
Happineſs or Good, which we fondly admire ; diſunite 
ole Ideas, that have no natural Alliance; and feparate the 
Wginal Idea of Wealth, Power, or Pleaſure from the foreign 
Mixtures incorporated with it, which enhance its. Value, or 
ve it its chief Power to enchant and ſeduce the Mind. For 
Mance, let it be conſidere how poor and inconſiderable a 
ing Wraith is, if it be disjoined from rea; Jie, or from 
eas of Capacity in the Poſſcilor 79 di good, from Indepen- 

„ Generafity, Proviſion for a Family or Friends, and So- 
W Communicatizn With others. - By this Stardard let its true 

due be fixed; let its Milapplication, or unbenevolent En- 
ment be accounied fordid and infamous; and nothing 

thy or eſtimable be aſcribed to the mere Pc//c/fion of it, 
ich is not borrowed from its generous Uſe. 
bl that complex Form of Good which is call- 

Pleaſure, engages us, let it be analyſed By Self- Denial, 

W its conſtituent Principles, or thoſe Al- and A Counter- 

ments it draws from the Heart and Proceſs. 

Weretion, in order to heighten the low 

: . part 
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part of the Indulgence ; let the ſeparate and comparative Mo- 
ment of each be diſtinctly aſcertained, and deduced from 

that groſs part, and this Remainder of the accumulative En- 
joyment will dwindle down into a poor, inſipid, tranſitory | 
Thing. in proportion as the Opinion of the Good purſucd 
abates, the Admiration muſt decay, and the Paſjion loſe Strength | 

of courſe. One effectual way to lower the Opinion and con- 
ſequently to weaken the Habit founded on it, is to practiſe | 
leſler pieces of Self-denial, or to abſtain, to a certain pitch, | 
from the Purſuit or Enjoyment of the favourite Objcct ; and, | 
that this may be the more eafily accompliſhed, one muſt WM + 
avoid thoſe Occaſions, that Company, thoſe Places and the ( 
other Circumſtances that enflamed one and endeared the other, d 
And, as a Counter-proceſs, let higher or even different Enjoy- d 
ments be brought in view, other Paſſions played upon the n 


former, different Places frequented, other Exerciſes tried, gr 
Company kept with Perſons of a different, or more correct WM 8% 
| L 


way of thinking, both in Natural and Mora! Subjects. 
As much depends on our ſetting out well n. 
By a Sound in Life, let the Youthful Fancy, which is apt WM de 
and Natural to be very florid and Juxuriant, be early ac- WW ©jc 
Education. cuſtomed, by Inſtructian, Example and ſignif- hl 
cant Moral Exerciſes, nay by Looks, Geltures, WM Hur 
and every other Teftimony of juſt Approbation or Blame, to fad 
annex Ideas of Merit, — and Happineſs, not to Birth, 
Dr, Rank, Beauty, Fortune, Power, Popularity, and the 
like outward Things, but to Meral and truly virtuous Qua- 
lities, and to thoſe Enjoyments which ſpring from a wellen 


tity 
like ( 


formed Judgment, and a regular Conduct of the Affection, er. 
eſpecially thoſe of the ſecial and diſinteręſted kind. Such digni tend 
ficd Forms of Beauty and Good, often ſuggeſted, and, bl Let 
moving Pictures and Examples, warmly recommended to ticker 
Imagination, entorced by the Authority of Conſcience, and de forn 
monitrated by Reaſon to be the ſureſt Means of Enjoy . 
and the only independent, undeprivable and durable Goods wach! 
will be the beſt Counter- balance to meaner Paſſions, aud ti it be 
firmeſt Foundation and Security to V ittue. bp prop 
It is of great Importance to the forming WF" oppo 
By rightly ju Taſte, or pure and latge Conceptions OY the 
fludying Hu- Happineſs, to ſtudy and underſtand 4 h, Nai, an 
man Nature. ture well, to remember what a complica'qitime 

Syſtem it is, particularly to have deeply fer 

printed on our Mind that GEA DATION of Senſes, Lacie, 

and Powers of Enjoyment formerly mentioned, and the & * 
U „ Ito 


ordination of Gd, reſulting from thence, which Nature p 
00 
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out, and the Expetience of Mankind confirms; who, when 
they think ſeriouſly, and are not under the immediate In- 
fluence of ſome violent Prejudice or Paſſion, prefer not the Plea- 
ſures cf Aion, Contemplation, Society, and moſt Exerciſes 
and Foys of the Moral kind, as Friendſhip, Natura! A Hection, 
and the like, to all Senſual Gratifications whatſoever ? Where 
the different Species of Pleaſure are blended into c Complex 
Form, let them be accurately diſtinguiſhed, and be referred 
each to its proper Faculty and Senſe, and examined apart what 
they have peculiar, what common with others, 
and what foreign and adventitious .Let /7ealth, By comparing 
Grandeur, Luxury, Love, Fame, and the like the Moment 
te tried by this Teft, and their true Alloy will and Abate- 
be found out—Let it be farther conſidered whe- ments of dif- 
ther the Mind may not be caſy and enjoy itſelf ferent Goods. 
greatly, though it want many of tnoſe Ele- 

gancies and Superfluitics of Life which ſome poſſeſs, or that 
Load of Wealth and Power which others eagerly purſue, and 
aer which they groan. Let the Difficulty of attaining, | 
Wl Precariouſneſs of poſſeſſing, and the many Abatements in 
enjoying, over-grown Wealth and: envyed (Greatneſs, of 
c WT Which the weary Poſſeſlors ſo frequently complain, as the 
es Hurry of Bulineſs, the Burthen of Company, of paying At- 
to endance to the Leto, and giving it to the Hun, the Cares 
th, keeping, the fears of loling, and the Delires of increaſing 
the vbat they have, and the other | roubles which accompany this 
ug pitul Drudgery and pompaus Servitude, let theſe and the 
i lke Circumſtances be often conſidered that ate conducive to 
ode removing or leſſening the Cpiuion of ſuch Goods, and the 

Lendant Paſſion or Set of Paſſituus will decay of courſc. 

Let the peculiar Bent of our Nature and Cha- 
acter be obſerved, whether we are molt inclined By obſerving 
b form Allociations and reliſh Objects of the our u Bent 
dalle, [ntelleftual, or Moral kind. Let that and Charac- 
ook nich has the Aſcendant be part culatly watched, ter, c. 
& It be directed to right Objects, be improved 
by proportioned Exerciſes, and guarded by proper Checks from 


ung WE oppoſite Quarter, Thus, the Sexj/5:e turn may be exalted 
ns che Inteliectual, and a Tatte for the Beauty of the fine 
, and both may be made ſubtervient to convey and rivet 
ce ntiments highly Aforal and public ſpirited. This inward 
y in vey muſt extend to the Strength and Weakneſſes of one's 
cult ne, one's Condition, Cormexions, Habitudes, Fortune, 
e Ss, Acguaintarce, and the other Circumſtances of one's 
e poi from which every Man will form the juſteſt as + 

(i A 2'$ 
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his «wn Diſpoſitions and Character, and the beſt Rules for 
correcting and improving them. And, in order to do this 
with more Advantage, let thoſe Times, or Critical Seaſon; 
be watched, when the Mind is beſt diſpoſed towards | 
Change, and let them be improved by vigorous Reſs/ulions, | 


Premiſes, or whatever elſe will engage the Mind to perſevere I | 
in Virtue. Let the Conduct, in fine, be often reviewed and 
the Cauſes of its Corruption or Improvement be carcfully , 
obſerved. ; p 

It will greatly conduce to refine the Mora! Ol .. 


By frequent Tuſte and ſtrengthen the virtuous Temper, to 7 
Moral Exer- accuſtom the Mind to the frequent Exerciſe of 
ciſes. Moral Sentiments and Determinations, by read- „, 
ing Hiſtory, Poetry, particularly of the Piu- Wi * 

reſgue and Dramatic kind, the Study of the fine Art; on. 
7 converſing with the moſt eminent for Good-ſenſe and WI .,, 
irtue ; but above all by frequent and repeated Acts cf 
Humanity, Compaſſion, Friendſhip, Peliteneſs and Hoſpitality. 1 : 
It is Exerciſe gives Health and Strength. He that reaſons WF ;, ,, 
moſt frequently becomes the wiſeſt, and moſt enjoys the Plea- Wi ½ 
ſures of Wiſdom. He who is moſt often affected by Objects eh 
of Compaſſion in Poetry, Hiftory, or rea! Life, will have his 4 


Soul moſt open to Pity and its delightful Pains and Duties. So nh 

he alſo who practiſes moſt diligently the Offices ot Kindnets Wh de 

and Charity, will by it cultivate that Diſpoſition, from "na 

whence all his Pretenſions to perſonal Merit muſt atiſe, his ſt 5 

preſent and his future Happineſs. noble 5 

An uſeful and honourable Employment ia, - 

By an hone/t Life will adminiſter a thouſand Opportusties 22 

Employment. of this kind, and greatly ſtrengthen a cite of 8. 
Virtue and good Aﬀections, which mutt b. 

. — 


nouriſhed by ry Training, as well as our Underſtanding- 
For ſuch an Employment, by enlarging one's Expciicnce 
giving an Habit of Attention and Caution, or obliging ont 
from Neceſſity or Intereſt, to keep a Guard over the Pailions 
and ſtudy the outward Decencies and Appearances of Virtue M 
will by degrees produce good Habit, and at length intndat 
the Love of Virtuc and Honetty for 1ts own Sake. | F 
It is a great Inducement to the Exerciſe ; 
By Fiewing Benevolence 10 view Human Nature in Nom 'the 
Men and Man- favourable Light, to obſcrve the Characteith be. 1 
. . = . 21 £ 
ners in @ fair and Circumſtances of Mankind on the fa”: ny © 
Light. Sides, to put the beſt Confiructions on we IM Ao 
| Actions they will bear, and to confider the For 

© 2 27 9 0 77 \ * II 

as the Reſult of pertial and uit en, rather than 7 


1000 


— 
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fections, or, at worſt, as the Exceſſcs of a pardonable Self- 
Love, ſeldom or never the Effect of pure Malice. 

Above all, the Nature and Conſequences of - 

irtne and Vice, their Conſequences being the By Confides 
Law of our Nature and Will of Heaven; the rat:on and pi- 
Light in which they appear to our Supreme ozs Exerci ſes. 
Parent and Latugiver, and the Reception they 
will meet with from him, muſt be often attended to. The 
Exerciſes of Pity, as Adoration and Praiſe of the Divine Ex- 
ellency, {avacation of, and Dependence on his Aid, Cenfeſſion, 
Trankſgiving, and Re (gnation are habitually to be indulged, 
and frequently performed not only as medicinal, but highly 
mproving to the Lemper. 

To conclude: it will be of admirable Efficacy 
towards eradicating bad Habits, and implanting By ju? Views 
zd ones, frequently to contemplate Human of Human 
Life, as the great Nurſery of our future and. Life and its 
mmortal Exi/tence, as that State of Probation, Connexion 
n which we are to be educated for a Divine with a fu- 
fe, To remember, that our Virtus or Vices ture. 
will be nmortul as ourſelves, and influence our 


ſifure as well as our preſent Happineſs—and therefore, that 


fry Diſpoſition and Action is to be regarded as pointing 
teyond the preſent to an immortal Duration. An habitual 
Attention to this wide and important Connexion will give a 
alt Compaſs and Dignity to our Sentiments and A ions, a 
toole Superiority to the Pleaſures and Pains of Life, and a ge- 
terous Ambition to make our /:irtue as immortal as our 


ans, 


EU. 
Moli des to Virtue from perſonal Happineſs, 


t& 

E have already conſidered our Olli ga- 

tions to the Practice of Virtue, ariſing Motives from 
em the Con/7itution of out Nature, by which perſanal Hap- 
Fare Jed to approve a certain Order and pineſs. 
amy of Aſfectious, end a certain Courſe of 
nen Correſpondent to it. *—But beſides this, there are ſe- 
Vox. II. A a veral 
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veral Motives, which ſtrengthen and ſecure Virtue, though 
not themſelves of a Moral kind. Theſe are, its Tendency 
to perſonal Happineſs, and the contrary Tendency of Vice, 
&- Perſonal Happineſs ariſes, either from the State of a Man's 
* own Mind, or from the State and Diſpoſition of cxternal # 
“ Cauſes towards him.“ | 
We ſhall firſt examine the“ Tendency of 

Happineſs of e Virtue to Happineſs with reſpect to the State 
Virtue from ** of a Man's own Mind.” — This is a Point 
within. of the utmoſt Conſequence in Morals, becauſe, | 
unleſs we can convince ourſelyes, or ſhew to | 

others, that, by doing our Duty, or fulfilling our Meral Olli. 
gations, we conſult the greateſt Satisfaction of our own Mind, WW ' 
or our higheſt Intereſt on the whole, it will raiſe ſtrong d 
often unſurmountable Prejudices againſt the Practice of u- 
tue, eſpecially whenever there ails any Appearance of Vp- | \ 


3.24 * TY 


Poſition between our Duty, and our Satisfaction or Irie. WR ** 
To Creatures ſo deſirous of Happineſs, and averſe to \iſcry . 
as we are, and often ſo oddly ſituated amidſt contending BMW * 
Paſſions and Intereſts, it is neceſſary that Virtue appear not E. 
only an honourable, but a pleaſing and beneficent Form. And 
in order to juſtify our Choice to ourſelves, as well as before WM F. 
others, we muſt ourſelves feel and be able to avow in the Face pol 


of the whole World, that her Ways are Ways of Plcaſant- WW . 


neſs and her Paths the Paths of Peace. This will ſhew, beyond i ber 
all Contradiction, that We not only approve, but can glve l unn 
2 ſufficient Reaſon for what we do. S bu 
; Let any Man, in a cool Hour, when he s WW © 
Influence of diſengaged from Buſineſs, and undiſturbed by WW s 
Vice on the Paſſion, as ſuch cool Hours will ſometimes hap-“ Hop 
Temper of pen, fit down, and ſeriouſly reflect with m- 
the Mind. ſelf what State or Temper of Mind he would Sent 
chuſe to feel and indulge, in order to be ca ite 
and to enjoy himſelf. Would he chuſe, for that puipole, 0 Cont 
be in a conſtant Diſſipation and Hurry of Thought; to be load 
diſturbed in the Exerciſe of his Reaſon; to have various, and$ vi 
often interſering Phantoms of Good playing before his Ima-Y with 
gination, ſoliciting and diſtracting him by turns, now ſoothingR Parts 
him with amuſing Hopes, then torturing him with anx!0U38 utes \ 
Fears; and to approve this Minute what he ſhalt cou ee 
demn the next? Would he chu? have a ſtrong and painſußgz a 
Senſe of every petty Injury ; qufer Apprehenfions of ec od 
impending Evil; incefſant and inſatiable Detircs of Power | 4h 
Wealth, Honour, Pleaſure ; an irreconcileable Antpatn ly «a3 
S 


Againſt all Competitors and Rivals ; inſolent and tyrant N 
Ny 
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Difpoſitions to all below him; fawning, and at the ſame time 
envious, Diſpoſitions to all above him; with dark Suſpicions 
and Jealouſies of every Mortal? Would he chuſe neither to 
love nor be b-loved of any, to have no Friend in whom to 
confide, or with whom to interchange his Sentiments or De- 
ſigns; no Favourite, on whom to beſtow his Kindneſs, or 
vent his Paſſions; in fine, to be conſcious of no Merit with 
Mankind, no Eitzem from any Creature, no good Affection 
to his Maker, no Concern for, or Hopes of his Approbation 3 
but inſtead of all theſe, to bate, and know that he is hated, 
to contemn, and know that he is contemned by, all ; by the 
Good, becauſe he is ſo unlike ; and by the Bad, becauſe he is 
ſo like themſelves ; to hate or to dread the very Being that 
made him ; and in ſhort, to have his Breaſt the Seat of Pride 
and Paſſion, Petulance and Revenge, deep Melancholy, cool 
Malignity, and all the other Furies that ever poſſeſſed and 
tortured Mankind? - Would our calm Enquirer af.er Hap- 
pineſs picch on ſuch a State, and ſuch a Temper of Mind, as 
the moſt likely meins to put him in poſlcflion of his deſired 


Eaſe and Self-Enjoyment ? 
1 Or would he rather chuſe a ſerene and eafy Influence of 
0 Flow of Thought; a Reaſon clear and com- Virtue on the 


epoſed; a Judgement unbiaſſed by Prejudice, and Temper. 

= wndiftracted by Paſſion ; a ſober and well go- 

emed Fancy, which preſents the Images of Things true and 
unmixed with delufive and unnatural Charms, and therefore 
Wminifters no improper or dangerous Fuel to the Paſſions, but 


WJ zvcs the Mind free to chuſe or reject as becomes; a reaſonable 
Wl Ccaturez a ſweet and ſedate Temper, not caſily rufed by 
- Hopes or Feats, prone neither to Sufpicion nor Revenge, apt 
- orie Men and Things in the faireſt Lights, and to bend 
148 gently to the Humours of others rather than obſtinately to 
i contend with them? Would he chuiz ſuch Moderation and 


to Continence of Mind, as neither to be ambitious of Power, 
del fd of Honours, covetous of H calth, nor 1 Slave to Pleaſure; 
nd Mind of courſe neither clated wich Succeſs, nor dejected 
na- ith Diſappointment ; ſuch a modeſt and noble Spirit as ſup- 
in Ports Power without Infolence, wears Honours without Pride, 
E => Wealth without Profultion or Partmony ; and rejoices 
on ore in giving than in receiving Pleaſure; ſuch Fortitude and 
nul <4vanimity as riſes above Misfortunes, or turus them into 
cr enge; ſuch Integrity and Greatneis ot Mind, as neither 
vere Sitters the Vices, nor triumphs over the Follies of Men; as 


cyl vally ſpurns Servitude and Tyranny, and will neither en- 
cal Le in low Dcfigns, nor abet them in others? Would he 
4 Aa 2 chuic, 


' 
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chuſe, in fine, ſuch Mildneſs and Benignity of Heart as tales 
part in all the joys, and refuſes none of the Sorrows of others; 
Itands well-aflected to all Mankind; is conſcious of meriting 
the Eſtecm of all, and of being "4M ed by the beſt; a Mind 
which delights in doing good without any Shew, and yet 
arrogates nothing on that 2ecount, rejoices in Hing and be! ing 
A by its Maker, acts ever under his Lye, reſigns i itfelt 
to his Providence, and triumphs in his Approvation ?— Which 
of theſe Diſpolicions would be his Choice, in order to be con- 
tented, f.renc and happy ?-— 1 he former Temper is V 1cx, the 
latter VikTug. Where One picvails, there IIS ER pte— 
vails, and by the Generality is acknowledged to prevail. Where 
the aber reigns, there HAPPINS ESS reigns, and by the Con- 
feſſion of Mankind is acknowledged to reign. The Pe- 
fection of cither Br is Miſery, or Happineſs in Per- 


ſectian. 25 * \EFOR every Approach to ether Extreme, is 8 


an Approach to Mijer , or to Happineſs ; that is to ſay, every 
Degree of Vice or Firtue is accompanicd with a proportionable 


Degree of Miſery or 11appineſs. 


But many are of opinion, and, by their 


An Obj:tion Practice ſeem to avow the Opinion, that, 
from an ima- by blending or ſoftening the Extremcs, and 
ginary Coalt- artfully reconciling Virtue with Vice, they bid 
tion of Virtue fairer to ſtrike a juſt Medium of Happinels, to 


and Vice. paſs more ſmoothly through Life, and to have | 
more Reſources in the preſent embaraſſed 


Scene. HowesTY ( they acknowledge) « js, in the main, 
« the belt Policy, but it is often too blunt and ſurly, and 
& always too ſcrupulous, and therefore to temper and 
& ſeaſon it with a little diſcreet Craft. in critical and well- 
& choſen Conjunctures, will, they think, make it more pa- 
& latable to others and more profitable to one's ſelf, Ard 
„ Aſtection is a good Thing in its own Place, and when it 
« coſts a Man nothing; but Charity begins at home; and 
« one's Regard for others mutt {till look that way, and be 
e ſublervicut to the main Chance. Beſides, way ſutter un- 
<< neceſlacy _ on the Account of others? Our own 
4 H: ppinet: is Charze enough tous; and if we arc not to be 
« happy til others are ſo too, it is a mere pa Dream eve! 
& to expect it. One would not chule to do Ill tor the al 

4% of Ill, but when * ceffity requires it, the leer Good muſt 

“ ſubmit to the greater, that is. to our own perſpnal Good; 
&« for. in it, by the firſt and /undaments! Law of our Nature, 
« w- are moſt intercſted. y l ch a Conduct we ſhall have 
& leaſt Reaſon to accule our: ves, be moſt eaſy within, _ 
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3, 


„others. 
This is the Language of great Partiality of 
Thought, as well as great Partiality of Heart. The 
$777 as it is one of the main Forts in which an1Condition 
lf/bneſs and Anavery uſe to intrench them- F Half-ho- 

_ it may be worth while to beat it down, % or Ana- 
to make way for the full I riumphs of their very. 
fair Adverſary. That Men may neglect, or 

hurt their own Intereſt by an 74i/crete Concern 


iCi ele 


Temper 


ato1it 
that of others—that Hon yy may ſoracti: mes degenerate in- 


toa blunt Surlineſs, or a bees 9% Scrupulsſrity—that important 
Occaſions may demand the Sacrifice of a lejs | PuCUC, to a 
rater pr. vate Good—that it were Folly to make one's ſelf 
niſerable, ' becauſe others are not ſo happy as one would 
wiſh, we do not deny. But is there not thc jaſtoſt reaton 
to ſuſpect, that the di/bone/f, or the half-hon-/? and c- IM 
added turn of Mind here pleaded for, is the very rever 
o that Temper which begets true Satisfaction and Self-en- 
ment, and of that Character which entitles to Credit, 
decutity, and Succeſs ? The Man who doubts and heſitates, 
whether he may not, in ſome Inſtances, play the Knave, 
aunot, in any Senſe, be termed honett. And ſurely, he 
cannot approve himſelf for that Conduct, which, by an in- 
violable Law of his Nature, he is compe led to condemn ; 
ud if he cannot approve himſelf for his Conduct, he is de- 
wived of one of the ſweeteſt Feelings of the human Heart. 
but, ſuppoſe he could diſguiſe the immoral Deed or Piſ- 
Wution utder the fair Name of ſome Virtue, or the Mak 
& leait of a neceſſary Self- regard, as is often done, to elude 
the awful Deciſion of Conſcience, which when uninfluenced 
k always unerring, 3 yet he muſt be confcious he cannot 
land the Teſt of Judges leſs intere/ted than himſelf; and 
mf? therefore be under conſtant Dread of Diſcovery, and 
waſequently of public Cenſure, with all its mortifying At- 
» Wants, This Dread muſt be ſo mueh the greater, if he 
us had Companions or Tools of his Knavery, which ge- 
erf it muſt have in order to ſupply its native Impotence 
Deficiency. This then is to be tuſecure, alnoxicus, and 
andert, and that too on the worſt Set of Men, on whom 
me can have no hold but by their Vices, which, like un- 
iſciplined wild Beaſts, often turn upon their Maſters. Such 
i inſecure, obnoxious, dependent State muſt neceſlarily be a 
ate of Suſpicion, Servitude and Fear, which inſtead of be- 
Ang Serenity and Seli-enjoyment, ars the Parents of Dil- 


4 3 , qu! * 


355 
E. 
& beſt ſecured againſt the Misfortunes and Aſſaults of 


| 
4 
1 
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quiet and Miſery. Beſides, the fluctuating perpetually be. 
tween oppoſite Principles, the Violence doue to a native 
Senſe of Honeſty, the Reluctance againit we tirſt Advances 
of young and bluſhing Knavery, the hot and cold Fits of 
alternate Virtue and Vice, the Suſpenſe and Irreſolution of 
a Mind diſtracted between interfering P-flions, are the firſt 
painful Symptoms of that dreadful Diſeaſe which afterwards 
lays waſte every thing goodly and ingenuous, and raiſes A- 
gonies intolerable to the Patient, and quite inconceivable by 
ethers, Whether ſuch an inconſiſtent Conduct, divided be- 
tween Vice and Virtue will ſerve the Views of Intcrelt pro- 
polcd by it, will be afterwards examined. 
As to the other Part of the Objcction, let 
it be conſidered, that a Man of an cnlatged 
Temper and benevolent Mind, who thinks, feels, and ads 
Condition of for others, is not ſubject to balf the Diſquie- 
the good be- tudes of the conttacted ſelfiſh Soul — finds a 


nevolent thouſand Alleviations to ſoften his Diſappoint- 


Man, ments, which the other wants; — and has 2 


fair Chance for double his Enjoy ments. His | 


Deſires are moderate, and his Wants few. in compariſon 
of the other's, becauſe they are meaſured by Nature, which 
has Limits, not by Fancy or Paſſion, which has none. He 
is cautious, without being diſtuſtful or jealous ; careful, but 
not anxious ; buſy, but not diſtracted. He taftes Plcalure, 
without being diſſipated; bears Pain, without Dejection or 
Diſcontent ; is raiſed to Power, without turning giddy ; 
feels few of the Pains of Competition, and none of the Pains 


of Envy. 
The principal Alleviations of his Calamitics 


The Ailevia+ are theſe—that, though ſome of them may | 


tiaus of his have been the Effect of his Imprudence, or 
ls. Weakneſs, yet few of them are ſharpened by 

a Senſe of Guilt, and none of them by a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Wickedneſs, which - ſurely is their keeneſt 
Sting; — that they are common to him with th- beſt ot 
Men ;—that they ſeldom or never attack him quite unpre- 
pared, but rather guarded with a Conſciouſneſs of his own 
Sincerity and Virtue, with a Faith and Truſt in Providence, 
and a firm Reſignation to its perfect Orders; — that they 
may be improved as means of Correction, or Materials to 
give Scope and Stability to his Virtues ; —and, to name 10 
more, they are conſiderably leſſened, and often ſweetenes t9 


bim by the general Sympathy of the Wiſe and Good. 
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His Enjoyments are more numeraus, or, if 

leſs numerous, yet more intenſe than thoſe of Hrs Enjry- 
bad Men; for he ſhares in the Joys of others ments. 

by Rebound; and every Increaſe of general or , 
particular Happineſs is a real Addition to his own. It is 
true, his friendly Sympathy with ethers ſubjects him to ſome 
Pains which the hard-hearted Wretch does not feel ; yet to 
give a looſe to it is a kind of agreeable Diſcharge. It is ſuch 
a Sorrow as he loves to indulge ; a fort of pleating Ang uiſh, 
that ſweetly melts the Mind, and terminates in a Self-ap- 
proving Joy. Though the good Man may want Means 
to execute, or be diſappointed in the Succeſs of his bene- 
volent Purpoſes, yet, as was formerly * obſerved, he is ſtill 
conſcious of good Affection, and that Conſcibuſneſs is an 
Enjoyment of a more delightful Savour than the greateſt 
Tramphs of ſucceſsful Vice. If the Ambiticu;, Couetons, 
or Veluptuous are diſappointed, their Paſſions recoil upon 
them with a Fury proportioned to their Opinion of the 
Value of what they purſue, and their Hope of Succeſs ; while 
they have nothing wi to balance the Diſappointment, 
unleſs it is an uſeful Fund of Pride, which however fre- 
quently turns mere Accidents into mortifying Affronts, and 
exalts Grief into Rage and Frenzy. hereas the meek, 
humble, and/benevolent Temper is its own immediate Re- 
ward, is ſarished from within, and as it magnifies greatly 
the Pleaſuſe of Succeſs, ſo it wonderfully alleviates, and in 
2 manner annihilates, all Pain for the want of it. 


1 well to all Mankind, he muſt be From merited 
ſenſible pf his deſerving the Eſteem and Good- Eftrem and 
will of all; and this ſuppoſed Reciprocation Sympathy. 

of ſocial Feelings, is, by the very Frame of 

our Nature, made a Source of very intenſe and enlivening 
Joys, By this Sympathy of Aﬀections and Intereſts he feels 
himfelf intimately united with the Human Race; and being 
leglibly alive over the whole Syſtem, his Heart receives, 
d becomes reſponſive to every Touch given to any Part. 
that, as an eminent Philoſopher + finely expreſies it, he 
thers Contentment and Delight from the pleaſed and happy 
tes of thoſe around him, from Accounts and Relations 
ch Happineſſes, from the very Countenances, Geſtures, 
and Sounds even of Creatures foreign to our kind, 


Aa 4 whoſe 
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whoſe Sigas of joy and Contentment he 
448/41 We Faint BL LOUS A te Sons ſtop any 
„ Other nut rel dource of i Wy WAOatcever, or 
deaden his ocnſe of any innocent Gratifica- 
tion. Th:y rather keep the ſeveral Ser;fes and 
Powers of Enjoyment open and diſengaged, in- 
tenſe and uncorrupted by Riot or Abuſe ; as is evident to 
any one who conſiders the diſſipated, unfeeling State of Men 
of Pleaſure, Ambitiin, or Iutereſi, and compares it with the 
ſerene and gentle State of a Mind at peace with itſclf, and 
friendly to all Mankind, unruffled by any violent Emotion, 
and ſenſible to every good-natured and alluring Joy. He 
who daily dwells with 7 emperance and Virtue, thole evcilaits 
ing Beauties and of the higheſt Order, cannot be inſenfible 
to tne Charms of Society, or Friendſhip, the Attractions of 
virtuous Love, the Delights of Reading, or to any Beauty 
of a lower Species, the Unbendings of innoccat Mirth, oc 
whatever elſe ſets the Soul at Eaſe, and gives him a Rclith 
of his Being. By enjoying himſclf, he is in the beſt potture 
for enjoying every thing elſe, All is pure and well;o:dered 
in ſuch a Heart, and therefore whatever Pleaſure is pour! 
into it has an original Savour, not a ſingle Drop is loit. tor 
Virtue draws off all but the Dregs, and by mixing ſome— 
thing of her own with the moſt ordinary Entertainments, 

rehnes them into exalted Enjoyments. | 8 
; It were eaſy, by going through the aitic- 
The Mit: 5 rent Sets of Affections mentioned formerly“, 
Exceſs in the to\Jhew, that it is only by maintaining the 
Private Paj-\\Proportion ſettled there that the Mind arrtvcs 
ions. at true Repoſe and Satisfaction. It rar ex- 
ceeds that Proportion, it ſinks into Melancholy 
and Dejection. If Anger paſſes juſt Bounds, jt ferments into 
Rage and Revenge, or ſubſides into a ſullen co:roding Gloom, 
which embitters every Good, and renders one exquitite!y 
ſenſible to every Ill, The Private Paſſions, the Love of ts 
mur eſpecially, whoſe Impulſes are more generous as its Et- 
fects are more diffuſive, are Inftruments of private Plea- 
ſure ; but if they are diſproportioned to our Hants, or to 
the Value of their ſeveral Objects, or to the Balance of other 
Paſſions, equally neceſſary, and more amiable, they become 
Inſtruments of intenſe Pain and Miſery. For, being now 


deſtitute of that Counter-poiſe which held them at 2 ws 
Pitch, 
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pitch, they grow turbulent, pceviſh, and revengeful, the 
Cauſe of conitant Reſtleſſneſs and Torment, ſom tungs fly- 
ing out into a wild delirious Joy, at other times ſettling 
into a deep ſplenetic Grief, Ihe Concert between Reaſon 
and Paſſion is then broke: all is Ditlonance and Diftrac- 
tion within. The Mind is out of Frame, and fecls an Agony 
proportioned to the Violence of the reigning Pathon, 

g The Caſe is much the fame, or rather worſe, 

W when any of the particular &, Affections are In the Public 
out of their natural Order and Proportion; as . 

= happens in the caſe of Hunte Pity, cagrli- 

. Love, parental Dotage, or any Party Pajjim, where the 
juſt Regards to Society are - ſupplanted. The more ſocial and 
dfintere//ed the Paſſion is, it breaks out into the wilder Ex- 

= cctl's, and makes the more dreadful Havock, both within 

nud abroad ; as is but too apparent in «thoſe Caſes where a 

falſe Species of Religion, Honour, Leal, or Parity Rage has 

== ſizcd on the natural Enthutialm of the Mind, and worked 

t up to Madneſs. It breaks through all Tics, N.tural and 

(iu, counteracts the moſt facred and folemn Obligations, 

llences every other Affection, whether Public or Private, 

and transforms the moſt gentle Natures into the moſt ſa- 
age and inhuman. Such an exorbitant Paſſion is like the 
enormous Growth of a natural Member, which not only 
laws from the Nouriſhment of the reſt, but threatens the 

Mortification of the whole Body, and in the mean time 

vccafions intolerable Pain and Anguiſh. In fine, all the wa- 

ral Afte tions, like the animal Spirits, or Humours of a 

long Body, if reftrained from their proper Play, turn furi- 

dus or melancholic, and generally force their way by ſome 
nolent Diſcharge, no leſs hurtful to the Patient than offenſive 
ta thoſe with whom he is connected. 

Whereas the Man who keeps the Balance 

of Affection even, is caſy and ſerene in his FHappinsſs f 

Motions 3 mild and yet affectionate; uniform ter perti— 

ad conſiſtent with himſelf; is not liable to rd Payions, 

agreeable Colliſions of Intereſts and Paſſions; a 


a- es always place to the moſt friendly and humane Affectic ng, 
to ml never to Diſpoſitions or Acts of Reſentment, but on 
er uch Occaſions, when the Security of the private, or Mel- 
ne «re of the public Syſtem, or the great [Intereſts of Mankind 
JW teceſſarily require a noble Indignation; and even then he 


ue eerves a juſt Meaſure in Wrath; and laſt of all he propor- 

ch, ens every Paſſion to the Value of the Object he affects, or 
b the Importance of the End he purſues- 

. To 


— . 
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To ſum up this Part of the Argument, the 
Sum of the honeſt and good Man has eminently the Ad- 
Argument, vantage of the #naviſh and ſelfiſh Wretch in 
every reſpect. The Pleaſures which the /a/? 
enjoys flow chiefly from external Advantages and Gratit- 
cations ; are ſuperficial and tranſitory; daſhed with long In- 
tervals of Satiery, and frequent Returns of Remorſe and 
Fear; dependent on favourable Accidents and Conjunctutes; 
and ſubjected to the Humours of Men. But the good Man 
is ſatisficd from himſelf ; his principal Poſſeſſions he within, 
and therefore beyond the Reach of the Caprice of Men or 
Fortune ; his Enjoyments are exquiſite and permanent ; ac- 
companied- with no inward Checks to damp them, and al- 
ways with Ideas of Dignity and Self-Approbation ; may be 
taſted at any time and in any Place . The Gratifications 
of Vice are turbulent and unnatural, generally ariſing from | 
the Relief of Paſſions in themſelves intolerable, and iſſuing | 
in tormenting Reflexions ; often irritated by Diſappoint- 
ment, always inflamed by Enjoyment; and yet ever cloyed 
with Repetition. The Pleaſures of Virtue are calm and na- 
tural ; flowing from the Exerciſe of kind Aﬀections, or de- 
lightful Reflexions in conſequence of them; not only agrec- 
able in the Proſpect, but in the preſent Feeling ; they never al 
fatiate, or loſe their Reliſh ; nay, rather the Admiration of 


Virtue grows ſtfonger every Day; and not only is the De- th 
fire but the Enjoyment heightened by every new Gratific- W in 
tion; and unlike to moſt others, it is increaſed, not dimi- 1 
niſhed by Sympathy and Communication. In fine, the 5:- W dl 


tisfactions of Virtue may be purchaſed without a Bribe, and MW gr 
flefled in the humbleſt, as well as the moft triumphant fro 
. they can bear the ſtricteſt Review, do not charge but 


with Circumſtances, nor grow old with Time. Force can- fur 
not rob, nor Fraud cheat us of them; and, to crown all, MW line 
inſtead of abating, they enhance every other Pleaſure. he « 
& But the happy Conſequences of Tue ate vide 
External ſeen, not only in the Internal Enjoy ments i Reg 
Effects of affords a Man, but „ in the favourable Di. z P 
Virtue. & poſition of External Cauſes towards him, t9 


cc which it contributes.“ 
As VIRTUE gives the ſober Poſſeſſion 0 Cou 

On te Bey. one's ſelf and the Command of one's Iathon"i !: 
the Conſequence muſt be Heart's Fa hs 


and a fine natural Flow of Spirits, wr tus 
(on uc 
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conduce more than any thing elſe to Health and long 
Life. Violent Paſſions, and the Exceſſes they occaſion, 
gradually impair and wear down the Machine. But the calm 
placid State of a temperate Mind, ard the healthful Exer- 
ciſes in which /irtue engages her faithful Votaries, preſerve 
the natural Functions in full Vigour and Harmony, and ex- 
hilarate the Spirits, which are the chief Inſtruments of Ac- 
tion. We might add, what will appear perhaps too refined, 
that as Virtue is the ſound "Temperament and beautiful 
Complexion of the Soul, ſo it even diftuſes ſometimes a con- 
genial Air of Beauty over the Body, lights up, and ſpreads 
out the Countenance into a certain Openneſs, Chearfulneſs 
and Dignity, thoſe natural Irradiations of inward Worth, 
which Politeneſs, that Ape of Virtue, may imitate, but can 
never fully attain.—In fine, Temperance, which has been called 
ſometimes the Mother, and at other times the Nurſe of the 
Virtues, is beautifully deſcribed by an ingenious Author *, to 
be that Virtue without Pride, and Fortune without Envy, 
that gives Indolence of Body and Tranquillity of Mind ; the 
beſt Guardian of Youth and Support of old Age, the T ute- 
lar Goddeſs of Health, and univerſ-] Medicine of Life, that 
clears the Head, ſtiengthens the Nerves, enlightens the Eyes, 
and comforts the Heart. 

It may by ſome be thought odd to aſſert, 
that Virtue is no Enemy to a Man's Fortune On one's For- 
in the preſent State of Things. — But if, by tune, Inter-, 
Fortune, be meant a moderate or competent % &c. 
Share of Vealth, Power, or Credit, not over- 
grown Degrees of them, what ſhouldhinder the virtuous Man 
from obtaining that? He cannot cringe or fawn, it is true, 
but he can be civil and obliging as well as the Knave ; and 
ſurely, his Civility is more alluring, becauſe it has more Man- 
linels and Grace in it than the mean Adulation of the other; 
he cannot cheat or undermine, but he may be cautious, pro- 
vident, watchful of Occaſions, and equally prompt with the 

ogue in improving them; he ſcorns to proſtitute himſolf as 
a Pandar to the Paſſions, or as a Tool to the Vices of Man- 
kind, but he may have as ſound an Underſtanding and as 
good Capacities for promoting their real Intereſts as the verieſt 
Court-Slave ; and then, he is more faithful and true to thoſe 
who employ him. In the common Courſe of Buſineſs, he 
bos the ſame Chances with the Knave of acquiring a For- 
tune, and riſing in the World. He may have equal ——_— 

equ 


* Se Temple's Miſcell. Part 1. Treat. 6. 
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equal Induſtry, equal Attention to Buſineſs ; and in other te- 
ſpects he has greatly the Advantage of him. People love bettet 
to deal with him; they can truſt him more; they know hc 
will not impoſe on them, nor take Advantage of them, and 
can depend more on his Word than on the Oath or ſtrongeſt 
Securities of others. Whereas what is commonly called 
CUNNING, which is the Offspring of Ignorance, and con- 
ſtant Companion of Knavery, is not only a mean-ſpirited, but 
a very ſhort-ſighted Talent, anda {undamental obftacle in the 
Road of Buſineſs. It may procure indeed immediate and 
petty Gains, but it is attended with dreadful Abatements, 
which do more than over-balance them, both as it ſinks a 
Man's Credit when diſcovered, and cramps that Largeneſs 
of Mind, which extends to the remoteſt as well as the nearc{! 
Intereſt, and takes in the moſt durable, equally with the mol! 
tranſient Gains. It is thercfore eaſy to ſee how much a 


Man's Credit and Reputation, and conſequently his Succeſs, 


depend on His Honeſty and Virtue. The truly good Man 
has no Character to perſonate, no Maſk to wear; his De- 
ſians are tranſparent, and one Part of his D:ſcourſe and Con- 
duct exactly talli:s with another. Having no ſordid Views 
to promote, no mean Paſſions to ſerve, but wiſhing well to 
every Body, and doing all the Good he can, he is intrench- 
ed and guarded round by Innocence and Virtue; and, though 
he is not ſecured againſt Misfortuncs, yet his "alin 
the Friends his Merit has procured him will frequently rc- 
trieve him. Whereas Fricking, as one well expreiles it, is 
a fort of Diſguiſe, by which a Man hides himſelf in one 
Place, and expoſes himſelf in another. Betides, Fal/hord and 
Roguery are variable unſettled Things, and the Source of a 
Conduct both irreſolute and inconſiſtent. They mult often 
change hands, and be ever contiiving new Expedients as AC- 
cidents vary; and one lame Meaſure muſt always limp en 
after another to ſuppoit and back it. So that an inexhauſted 
Fund of Craft is neceſſary to play the Knave to any purpoſe, 
and to maintain for any time a counterfeit Character. When 
ke is once detected, his Credit is blown for cver; and, unless 
he is a great Maſter in Diſſimulation, his artificial Conduct 
will ever render him obnoxious to Suſpicion, which 15 cver 
Marp-ſighted. Even the good Man is not ſecure againſt the 


Attacks of Calumny, but he is armed againſt its Sting. If 
he cannot ſilence, he will confute Detraction by obſtinately 
perſiſting in being virtuous and doing good; in time almigh- 
ty Truth will prevail, and he might extort Vencration from 
the Partial, as well as obtain a chearful Tribute _ #5 
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Candid Judges of Merit. But ſhould the Cloud, in which 


Malice or Envy may have involved his Virtue, never be 
entirely diſſipated in his Life, yet Death, that Soother of 
Envy and the Malevolent Paſſions, will totally d ſpel any 
remaining Gloom, and diſplay his Character in all its genuine 
and unſtained Glory. For the Bed of Virtue is a Bed of 
Honour, and he who dies in it, cannot die uniamentcd by the 
Good, nor wunreverenced by the Bad. 

With rezard to Security and Peace with his 
Neighbours, it may be thought perhaps, that On one's 
the Man of a quiet forgiving Temper, and a Peace and 
flowing Benevolence and Courteſy, is much 
expoſed to Injury and Affronts from ever 
proud or peeviſh Mortal, who has the Power or Will to do 
Miſchief, If we ſuppoſe indeed, this Puretneſs and Gentle- 
1% of Nature accompanied with Cowardice or Puſillanimi— 
ty, this may often be the Caſe ; but in reality, the good 
Man is bold as a Lion, and fo much the bolder for being the 
calmer. Such a Perſon will hardly be a But to Mankind. 
The ill-natur'd will be afraid to provoke him, and the good- 
natured will not incline to do it. Beſides, true Virtue, which 
conducted by Reaſon, and exerted gracefully and without 
Parade, is a moſt inſinuating and commanding Thing; if it 
cannot diſarm Malice and Reſentment at once, it will wear 
mem out by Degrees, and ſubdue them at length. How 
many have, by Favours and prudently yielding, triumphed 
over an Enemy who would have been inflamed into tenfold 
Rave by the fierceſt Oppoſition ! In fine, Goodneſs is the moſt 
univerſally popular Thing that can be. Though the Preju- 
dices or Paſhons of Men may ſometimes dreſs it up in the 
Diſguiſe of Weakneſs, or deface it with unlovely Features, 
yet let the Maſk be dropt, and the lovely Form appear as it 
the moſt prejudiced will reſpect, the unprejudiced admire 
wo and love it, and all will be atraid, or at leaſt aſhamed, te 
„ aduce or offend a Thing fo innocent and fo God-like. 


Security. 


15 Lo conclude, the good Man may have 

* bme Enemies, but he will have more Friends, On one's 

[cls nd hay ing given ſo many Marks of private Family. 

uct fnendſhip or public Virtuc, he can hardly be 

vol Wfflitute of a Patron to protect, or a Sanctuary to entertain 

Ir * to entertain and protect his Children when he is gone. 
| ho he ſhould have little elſe to leave them, he bequeaths them 

ch Noe faireſt, and generally the molt unenvied Inheritance of a 

— , Name, which, like good Seed ſown in the Field of Fu— 


the Vity, will often raiſe up unſolicited Friends, and yield à 
| p 
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benevolent Harveſt of unexpeted Charities. But ſhoul{ 
the Fragrance of the Parent's Virtue' prove offenſive to a 
perverſe or envious Age, or even draw Perſecution on the 
friendleſs Orphans, there is cue in Heaven, who will be more 
than a Father to them, and recompence their Parent's Vir- 
tues by ſhowering down Bleflings on them. The Thoughts 
of leaving them in ſuch good Hands ſuſtain the honeſt Pa— 
rent, and make him ſmile in the Agonies of Death bcing 
ſecure that that almighty Friend, who has diſpenſed ſuch a 
Profuſion of Bounties to himſelf, cannot prove an unkind 


Guardian, or an unfaithful Truſtee to his fatherleſs Ott | 


ſpring.—This leads to conſider a ſublime Motive, and noble 


Mould to Virtue, from whence it derives its firmeſt Sup— 


* and ia which it receives its higheſt Finiſhing and 
uſtre. 


E OT. III. 
Motives to Virtue from the Brix and Proviixct 
of Gov. | a 


ESIDES the intereſting Motive men- 


tioned in the laſt Scclion, there are two 
great Motives to Virtue, ſtrictly connected 
wirh human Life, and reſulting from the very 
Conſtitution of the human Mind. The Firtt 
is the BEIN and PRovipdence of Gop ; the Second is the 
IMMORTALITY of the Sour, with future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, 


Two external 
Hotives to 
Virtue, 


It appears from Se. 4. of Bok II. that 

Their Impor- Man, by the Con/titution of his Nature, 1: 
tance. deſigned to be a REL1G10Us Creature. He 
is intimately connected with the Deity, aud 

neceſſarily dependent on him. From that Connexion and ne- 
ceſſary Dependence reſult vatious Obligations and Duties, witk- 
out fulfilling which, ſome of his ſublimeſt Powers and Afe- 
ctions would be incomplete and abortive. If he be likew#: 
an IMMORTAL Creature, and if his preſent Conduc? hall 
affect his future Happineſs in another State as well as in the 
preſent, it is evident that we take only a partial View of the 


Creature if we leave out this important Property of his Ne 
te; 


ture, and make a partial Eſtimate of human Life, if we 
ſtrike out of the Account, or over-look that Part of his Du- 
ration which runs out into Eternity. — We ſhall therefore 
conſider the Motives which ariſe from the former Connexion 
in this Section, and thoſe ariſing from the latter in the next. 
It is evident from the above-mentioned Sec- 
tion, * that to have a Reſpect to the Deity Prety, 
in our Temper and Conduct, to venerate and. 
« [ove his Character, to adore his Goodneſs, to depend 
« upon and re/ign ourſelves to his Providence, to ſeck his 
Approbation, and act under a Senſe of his Authority, is a 
« fundamental Part of moral Virtue, and the Completion of 
e the hight Deſtination of our Nature.“ 
1 But as Piety is an eſſential Part of Virtue, 
ſo likewiſe it is a great Support and Enforce- A Support ta 
nent to the Practice of it. To contemplate Virtue. 
and admire a Being of ſuch tranſcendent Dig- 
nity and Perfection as GoD, muſt naturally and neceſſarily 
open and enlarge the Mind, give a Freedom and Ampleneſs 
toits Powers, and a Grandeur and Elevation to its Aims. 
Far, as an excellent Divine + obſerves, ** the Greatneſs of an 
Object, and the Excellency of the Act of any AcenTt 
« about a tranſcendent Object, doth mightily tend to the 
„Enlargement and Improvement of his Faculties. Little 
Objects, mean Company, mean Cares, and mean Buſineſs 
cramp the Mind, contract its Views, and give it a creeping 
Air and Deportment. But when it ſoars above mortal Cares 
and mortal Purſuits, into the Regions of Divinity, and con- 
verſes with the greateſt and beſt of Beings, it ſpreads itſelf into 
a wider Compats takes higher Flights in Reaſon and Good- 
neſs, and becomes God-like in its Air and Manners, rs 
ue is, if one may ſay ſo, both the Ef? and Cauſe of Large- 
nels of Mind. It requires that one think freely, and act 
that WF nobly, Now what can conduce more to Freedom of 
bought and Dignity of Action, than to conceive worthily 
He of God, to reverence and adore his unrivalled Excellency, to 
mitate and tranſcribe that Excellency into our own Nature, 
to remember our Relation to him, and that we are the I- 


the . A 

Wor maze and Repreſentatives of his Glory to the reſt of the 
Atte Creation? Such Feelings and Exerciſes muſt and will make 
wu" uh us (corn all Actions that are baſe, unhandſome, or unworthy 
uur State; and the Relation we ſtand in to God, will irra- 
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diate the Mind with the Light of Wiſdom, and ennoblc {t 
with the Liberty and Dominion of Virtue. 

The Influence and Efficacy of Religim ma 
A Guard and be conſidered in another Light. We all know 
that the Prefeace of a Friend, a Neighbour, 
or any Ngmber of Spectators, but eſpecially an 
augult Afſembly of them, uſes to be a conſi- 
det able Check upon the Conduct of one who is not loft to 
all Senle of Honour and Shame, and contributes to reſtrain 
many irregular Sallies of Paſſion. In the ſame manner we 
may imagine, that the Awe of ſome ſuperior Mind, who iz 
ſuppoſed privy to our ſecret Conduct, and armed with full 
Power to reward or puniſh it, will impoſe a Reſtraint on us 
in ſuch Actions as fall not under the Controul or Animad— 
verſion of others. If we go ſtill higher, and ſuppoſe our in- 
molt Thoughts and darkeſt Deſigns, as well as dur moſt ſe— 
ciet Actions, to lie open to the Notice of the ſupreme and 
univerſal Mind, who is both the Spe.Zator and Judge of hu- 
man Actions, it is evident that the Belict of fo auguſt a Pre- 
ſence, and ſuch avyful Inſpection, muſt carry a Rettraint and 
Weight with it proportioned to the Strength of that Belict, 
and be an additional Motive to the Practice of many Duties 
which would not have been performed without it. —As our 
Senſe of Honour or Blame is increaſed in proportion to the 
Eiteem we have of thoſe who beſtow cither, ſhall we ſup— 
poſe no Senſibility to the Applauſe, or Cenſure of him whom 
we believe to be the Judge as well as Standard of all Per— 
fection? And if we ſuppoſe ſuch a Senſibility, can we deny 
that it will operate on every Mind which feels it, both as an 
Incentive to deſerve that Applauſe, and as a Cunard to avoid 
that Cenſure? We may ſuppoſe ſome Caſes in which the vir- 
tuous Man, through the Force of Prejudices againſt him, and 
becauſe of the falſe Lights in which his Actions are viewed, 
may be tempted to renounce the honeſt Cauſe by which he 
happens to incur Reproach or Ridicule. But if he can make 
his Appeal from the Opinions of Men to the Searcher of 
Hearts, it is evident that the Conſciouſacſs of ſo high a Sanc- 
tion may bear him out in his Courſe, and conſequently be 
a Support to his Virtue, and in due time may teach him t9 
deſpiſe the Strife of Tongues, nay the utmoit Efforts of Ma- 
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culiar Preflures on his Mind, may incapacitate him for en- 
joy ing the natural Fruits of Virtue, at leaſt with an high 
Reliſh. How ſupporting in ſuch a Caſe, nay how preſerva- 
tive muſt it be to his Integrity, and what an Antidote a- 
gainſt that Gloom and Fretfulneſs which are apt to invade 
the Mind in ſuch Circumſtances of Trial, to believe that in- 
finite Wiſdom and Goodneſs preſide in the Univerſe ;—that 
every Event being under their Direction, is the Cauſe or 
Conſequence of ſome greater Good to him, or to the whole; 
—that thoſe Misfortunes which befall him are appointed by 
Heaven to correct his Follies, to improve or ſecure his Vir- 
tues, and conſequently to increaſe his Happineſs ! "Theſe Sen- 
timents thoroughly felt, muſt and will ſerve as a Charm to 
ſooth his Sorrows, and confirm his Loyalty and Reſignation 
to the ſupreme Providence. 

In fine, let the Diſpoſition of external Cauſes be ever ſo 
unfavourable to the good Man, yet, as he is conſcious that 
the almighty Governor is his Parent, Patron and Friend, he 
may reſt ſecure that he will either ſuſtain and guard him in 
the midſt of his Troubles, or direct and over-rule them to 
his greateſt Good. 

lt may be obſerved farther, that to live 
* under an habitual Senſe of the Deity and his Exerciſes of 
great Adminiftration, is to be converſant Piety im- 

* with /Y7/dom, Order and Beauty in the high- proving to 

* eſt Subjects, and to receive the delightful Yirtue. 
Reflections and benign Feelings which theſe 

* excite, while they irradiate upon him from every Scene of 
Nature and Providence, How improving muſt ſuch Views 
de to the Mind, in dilating and exalting it aboye thoſe puny 
Intereſts and Competitions which agitate and enflame the 
Bulk of Mankind againſt each other | What genial and pro- 
pitious Influence on the Temper muſt the Admiration and 
Live of Divine Goodneſs have, when it is conſidered as dif- 
ſuled through infinite Space, to infinite Races of Creatures, 
and ſtretching from Eternity to Eternity! What Candor, 
Mildneſs, Benignity cf Heart, and what Grandeur as well 
% dweetneſs of Manners muſt it inſpire? To conclude, with 
what alluring and commanding Energy muſt his Benefits call 
borth our Gratitude, his Example our [mitatier, his Wiſdem, 
Paber and Goodneſs, our Confidence and Hape, his Applauſe 
our Ambition to deſerve it? And how muſt his Preſence - 
rongly believed, or rather powerfully felt, enliven and for- 
Wy theſe and every other Principle of Virtue ? 
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SECT. IV. 
Motive to Virtue from the Immortality of the Soul, &c 


HE other Motive mentioned was the 
Metaphyſical Immortality of the Soul, with future Re- 
Arguments wards and Puniſhmentss The metaphyſical 
for its In- Proofs of the Soul's Immortality, are com- 
mortality. monly drawn from its imple, uncompounded, 
and 17divifible Nature, from whente it is con- 
cluded, that it cannot be corrupted or extinguiſhed by a 
Diſſolution or Deſtruction of Parts, — from its having a Be 
ginning of Motion within itſel*, whence it is inferred, that it 
cannot diſcontinue and loſe it, Motion—from the different 
Properties of Matter and Mind, the Sluggiſbneſs and [nativity 
of one, and the immenſe Activity of the other, its prodigious 
Flight of Thought and Imagination, its Penetration, Memory, 
Foreſight, and Anticipations of Futurity, from whence it is 
concluded, that a Being of ſo divine a Nature cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed. But as theſe metaphyſical Proofs depend on in- 
tricate Reaſonings concerning the Nature, Properties, and 
Diſlinfions of Body and Mind, with which we are not very well 
acquainted, they are not obvious to ordinary Underitand- 
ings, and are ſeldom ſo convincing even to thoſe of higher 
Reach, as not to leave ſome Doubts behind them. There- 
fore perhaps it is not ſo ſafe to reſt the Proof of ſuch an im- 
rtant Article, on what many may call the Subtleties of 
chool-Learning. Thoſe Proofs which are brought from 
| Analogy, from the moral Conflitution and Phenomena of the 
human Mind, the moral Attributes of God, and the preſent 
Courſe of Things, and which are therefore called the moral 
Arguments, are the plaineſt, and generally the moſt ſatisfy- 
ing. We ſhall ſelect only, one or two from the reſt. 
In tracing the Nature and Deftination 0 
Moral Proof any Being, we form the ſureſt Judgment fron 
fromAnalogy. his Powers of Action, and the Scope and I. 
mits of theſe compared with his State, of 
with that Field in which they are excrciſed. If this Bein 
paſſes through different States, or Fields of Action, and w. 
find a Succe/jion of Powers adapted to the different Periods of and: 
his Progreſs, we conclude that he was deſtined for thoſe ſuc 
ceſſive States, and reckon his Nature Progreſſive. It, be 
fides the immediate Sct of Powers which fit him for Actio 


* 
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in his preſent State, we obſerve another Set which appears 
ſuperfluous, if he was to be conhned to it, and which point 
to another or higher one, we naturally conclude, that he is 
not deſigned to remain in his preſent State, but to advance 
to that for which thoſe ſupernumerary Powers are adapted. 
Thus we argue that the [nſe&?, which has Wings forming 
or formed, and all the Apparatus proper for Flight, is not 
deſtined always to creep on the Ground, or to continue in 
the torpid State of adhering to a Wall, but is deſigned in its 
Seaſon to take its Flight in Air. Without this farther De- 
ſtination, the admirable Mechaniſm of Wings and the other 
Apparatus, would be uſeleſs and abſurd. The ſame kind of 
| Reaſoning may be applied to Man, while he lives only a fort 
a of vegetative Life in the Womb. He is furniſhed even there 
t with a beautitul Apparatus of Organs, Eyes, Ears, and 
other delicate Senſes, which receive Nouriſhment indeed, but 
are in a manner folded up, and have no proper Exerciſe or 
Uſe in their preſent Confhnement. * Let us ſuppoſe ſome 
intelligent Spectator, who never had any Connexion with 
Man, nor the leaſt Acquaintance with human Affairs, to ſee 
this odd Phenomenon, a Creature formed after ſuch a man- 
ner, and placed in a Situation apparently unſuitable to ſuch 
various — muſt he not be ſtrangely puzzled about 
the Uſe of his complicated Structure, and reckon ſuch a Pro- 
fuion of Art and admirable Workmanſhip loſt on the Sub- 
jet ; or reaſon by Way of Anticipation, that a Creature, 
endued with ſuch various, yet unexerted Capacities, was de- 
ined for a more enlarged Sphere of Action, in which thoſe 
atent Capacities ſhall have full Play ? The vaſt Variety, and 
jet beautiful Symmetry and Proportions of the ſeveral Parts 
and Organs with which the Creature is endued, and their apt 
Coheſion with, and Dependence on, the curious Receptacle 
of their Life and Nouriſhment, would forbid his concluding 
the Whole to be the Birth of Chance, or the bungliag Et- 
fort of an unſkilful Artiſt, at leaſt would make him demur 
while at fo harſh-a Sentence. But if, while he is in this 
Mate of Uncertainty, we fuppoſe him to ſee the Babe, after 
i few ſucceſsful Struggles, throwing off his Fetters, breaking 
boſe from his little dark Priſon, and emerging into open 
Day, then unfolding his recluſe and dormant Powers, breath- 
nz in Air, gazing at Light, admitting Colours, Sounds, 
ind all the fair Variety of Nature, immediately his Doubts 

B b 2 clear 
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clear up, the Propriety and Excellency of the Workmanſhkip 
dawn upon him with full Luſtre, and the whole Myltcry of 
the f: Period is unravelled by the opening of this new 
Scene. Though in this /econd Period the Creature lives 
chiefly a kind of animal Life, i. e. of Senſe and Appetite, 
yet by various Trials and Obſervations, he gains Experience, 
and by the gradual Evolution of the Powers of [magiration, 
he ripens apace for an iger Life, for exerciſing the Aits ot 
Deſign and Imitation, and of thoſe in which Strength or 
Dexterity are more requiſite than Acuteneſs or Reach ot 
Judgment. In the ſucceeding rational or intellectual Period, 
his Under/tanding, which formerly crept in a lower, mount 
into an higher Sphere, canvaſſes the Natures, judges of the 
Relations of Things, forms Schemes, deduces Conſequence: 
from what is paſt, and from prefent as well as paſt, collects 
future Events. By this Succeſſion of States, and of corre- 
ſpondent Culture, he grows up at length into a moral, a /. 
” cial, and a political Creature, This is the laſt Period, at 
which we perceive him to arrive in this his mortal Career. 
Each Period is introductory to the next ſucceeding, one; each 
Life is a Field of Exerciſe and Improvement for the next 
higher one, the Life of the Fetus for that of the [nfant, the 
Life of the Inſant for that of the Child, and all the lower for 
the higheſt and beſt. *—But is this the laſt Period of Nature's 
Progreſſion ? Is this the utmoſt Extent of her Plot, where 
_ the winds up the Drama, and diſmiſſes the Actor into eternal 
Oblivion ? Or does he appear to be inveſted with ſupernume- 
rary Powers, which have not full Exerciſe and Scope, even 
in the laſt Scene, and reach not that Maturity or Perfection 
of which they are capable; and therefore point to ſome 
higher Scene, where he is to ſuſtain another and more impor- 
tant Character than he has yet ſuſtained ? If any ſuch there 
are, may we not conclude by Analogy, or in the ſame Way 
of Anticipation as before, that he is deſtined for that After- 
part, and is to be produced upon a more augult and ſolemn 
Stage, where his ſublimer Powers ſhall have proportioned Ac- 


tion, and its Nature atiain its OMP Lon 
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Man which the Mind in every Period of its Progreſs, and 
point to an conſider withal the endleſs Round of Bufine!s 
Aſter-Liſe. and Care, and the various Hardſhips to which 
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poſſible to expect the Gratification of an Appetite at once fo 
inſatiable and ſo noble. Our Senſes, the ordinary Organs 
dy which Knowledge is let into the Mind, are always imper- 
fect, and often fallacious; the Advantages of afhſting, or 
correcting them, are poſſeſſed by few; the Difficulties of find- 
ing out Truth amidſt the various and contradictory Opinions, 
Intereſts, and Paſſions of Mankind, are many; and the Wants 
of the Creature, and of thoſe with whom he is connected, nu- 
merous and urgent; ſo that it may be ſaid of moſt Men, 
that their intellectual Organs are as much ſhut up and ſeclu- 
ded from proper Nouriſhment and Exerciſe in that little 
Circle to which they are confined, as the bodily Organs are 
in the Womb. Nay, thoſe who to an aſpiring Genius have 
added all the Aſſi ſtanecs of Art, - Leiſure, and the moſt libe- 
ral Education, what narrow Proſpects can even they take of 
this unbounded Scene of Things from that little Eminence 
on which they ſtand ? And how eagerly do they ftill graſp 
at new Diſcoveries, without any Satisfaction or Limit to 
their Ambition ? X 

But ſhould it be ſaid, that Man is made for 
Aion, and not for Speculation, or fruitleſs Moral 
dearches after Knowledge, we aſk, for what Powers. 
kind of Action? Is it only for bodily Exerciſes, 
or for moral, political, and religizus ones? Of all theſe he 
s capable, yet by the unavoidable Circumſtances of his Lot, 
he is tied down to the /ormer, and has hardly any Leiſure to 
think of the latter, or, it he has, wants the proper Inſtru- 
ments of exerting them. "The Love of Virtue, of one's Friends 
and Country, the generous Sympathy with Mankind, and he- 
ric Leal of doing Good, which are all fo zatural to great 
and good Minds, and ſome T races of which are found in the 
lowett, are ſeldom united with proportioned Means or Op- 
portunitics of excrciſing them; fo that the moral Spring, the 
noble Energies and impulſes of the Mind, can hardly find 
proper Scope, even in the moſt fortunate Condition; but are 
much deprefled in fome, and almoſt entirely reſtrained in 
the Generality, by the numerous Clogs of an indigent, fick- 
ly, or embarraſſed Life. Were ſuch mighty Powers, fuch 
God-like Aﬀecti ns planted in the human Breaſt to be fold- 
ed up in the narrow Womb of our preſent Exiſtence, never 
to be produced into a more perfect Life, nor to expatiate in 
the ample Carcer of Immortality ? 
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Let it be conſidered, at the ſame time, that J 


Unſatisfied no Poſſeſſion, no Enjoyment within the Round 
Defires of of Mortal Things is commenſurate to the De- 
Exiſtence fires, or adequate to the Capacities of the 


and Happi- Mind. The moſt envied Condition has its 


neſs, Cc. Abatements, the happieſt Conjuncture of For- 
tune leaves 1 behind, and after 
the higheſt Gratificativns, the Mind is carried forward in 
Purſuit of new ones without End. Add to all, the fond 
Defire of Immortality, the ſecret Dread of Non-exiſterice, and 
the high unremitting Pulſe of the Soul beating for Perfection, 
joined to the Improbability or the impoſſibility of attaining 
it bere ; and then judge whether this elaborate Structure, 
this magnificent Apparatus of inward Powers and Organs, 
does not plainly point out an Here-aſter, and intimate A ter- 
nity to Man? Does Nature give the finiſhing Touches to 
the leſſer and ignobler Inſtances of her Skill, and railc cvery 
other Creature to the Maturity and Perfection of his Being, 
and ſhall ſhe leave her principal Workmanſhip unfiniſhed ? 
Does ſhe carry the Vegetative and Animal Life in Man to 
their full Vigour, and higheſt Deſtination, and ſhall ſhe ſuffet 
his Intellectual, his Moral, his Divine Life to fade away, 
and be for ever extinguiſhed? Would ſuch Abortions in the 
Moral World be congruous to that Perfection of Il iſdin 
and Goodneſs, which upholds and adorns the Natural? 
We muſt therefore conclude, from this De- 


7 herefore tail, that the Preſent State, even at its belt, 
Man immir- is only the WomsB of Man's Being, in which 
tal. the nobleſt Principles of his Nature are in a 


manner fettered, or ſecluded from a corte— 
ſpondent Sphere of Action, and therefore deſtined for a fu- 
ture and unbounded State, where they ſhall emancipate them- 
ſelves, and exert the Fulneſs of their Strength. The mol! 
accompliſhed Mortal, in this low and dark Apartment of 
Nature, is only the Rudiments of what he ſhall be, when he 
takes his Etherial Flight, and puts on Immortality. With— 
out a Reference to that State, Man were a mere Abor- 
tion, a rude unfiniſhed Embryo, a Monſter in Nature. But 
this being once ſuppoſed, he ſtill maintains his Rank, of the 
Maſter- piece of the Creation; his latent Powers are all ſuit- 
able to the Harmony and 8 of Nature, his nobis 
Aſpirations, and the Pains of his Diſſolution, are his Effort 
towards a ſecond Birth, the Pangs of his Delivery into Light 
Liberty, and Perfection; and Death, his Diſcharge fro 


Goal, his Separation from his Fellow-Priſoners, and Int: 
duct! 
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duction into the Aſſembly of thoſe heroic Spirits who are gone 
before him, and of their great eternal Parent. The Fetters 
of his Mortal Coil being looſened, and his Priſon- Walls 
broke down, he will be bare and open on evecy Side to the 
Admiſſion of Truth and Virtue, and their fair Attendant, 
Happineſs ; every Vital and Intellefual Spring will evolve 
itſe'f, with a divine Elaſticity, in the free Air of Heaven. 
He will not then peep at the Univerfe and its glorious Au- 
thor though a dark Grate, or a groſs Medium, nor receive 
the Reflexions of his Glory through the ſtrait Openings of 
ſenfible Organs, but will be 4% Eye, all Ear, all Etherial 
end Divine Feeling *.—Let one part however of the Ana- 
logy be attended to, that, as in the Womb we receive our 
Original Conſtitution, Form, and the eſſential Stamina of 
our Being, which we carry along with us into the Light, 
and which greatly affect the ſuccceding Periods of our Lite 3 
ſo our Temper and Condition in the future Life will de- 
pend on the Conduct we have obſerved, and the Character 
we have formed in the preſent Life. We are here in Mi- 
mature what we ſhall be at full Length here-after. The 
firſt rude Sketch, or Out- lines of Reaſon and Virtue, mult 
be drawn at preſent, to be afterwards enlarged to the Sta- 
ture and Beauty of Angels. 

This, if duly attended to, muſt prove not 
only a Guard, but an admirable Incentive to Immortality 
Virtue. For he who faithfully and ardently @ Guard and 
follows the Lights of Knowledge, and pants Incentive to 
after higher Improvements in Virtue, will be Virtue. 
wonderfully animated à d inflamed in that 
Purſuit, by a full Conviction that the Scene does not cloſe 
with Life — that his Struggles ariſing from the Weakneſs of 
Nature, and the Strength of Habit, will be turned into Tri- 
umphs -—- that his Career in the Tracks of Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs will be both ſwifter and ſmoother— and thoſe ge- 
nerous Ardors with which he glwws. towards Heaven, i. e. 
the Perfection and Immortality of Virtue, will find their ade- 
quate Object and Excrciſe in a Sphere proportionably enlarg- 
ed, incorruptible, immortal. On the other hand, what an 
inexpreſſible Damp muſt it be to the good Man, to dread 
the total Extinction of that Light and Virtue, without 
which Life, nay {mortality itſelf, were not worth a ſingle 
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Many Writers draw their Proofs of the Im- 
Pref from the mortality of the Soul, and of a future State of 
Inequality of Rewards and Puniſhments, from the unequal 
preſent Dy Diſtribution of theſe here. Ir-gannot be diſ- 
tributions. ſembled that wicked Men often eſcape the 
outward Puniſhment due to their Crimes, ad 
do not feel the inward in that meaſure their Demerit ſecms 
to require, partly from the Callouſneſs induced upon their 
Nature by the Habits of Vice, an! partly from the Dithpa- 
tion of their Minds abroad by Pleafure or Butineſs — and 
ſometimes good Men do n t reap-all the nitural and genuine 
Fruits of their Virtue, through the many unforeſeen or un- 
avoidable Calamitics in which they are involved. 'I his, no 
doubt, upon the Suppoſition of an al-wiſe and good Provi- 
dence, were an Argument, and a ſtrong one too, tor a tuture 
State, in which thoſe Incquaiiiies ſhall be corrected, But 
unleſs we ſuppoſe a prepoiiert god Order in the prefert Scene 
of Things, we weaken the Proof of the Divin» Adminittia— 
tion, and the Preſumption of any better Order in any futate 
Period of it. 
From Section the ſecond of this Book it ap- 
Belief of Im- pears, that Virtue has preſent Rewards, and 


mortality, Vice preſent Puniſhments annexed to t, (ſuch 
c. a great Rewards and Pun ſhments as make Virtue, in 
Support a- molt Cafes that happen, far more cligible than 


midft Trials. Vice; but, in the infinite Variety of Human 

Contingencies, it may ſometimes fall out, that 
the inflexible Practice of Virtue ſhall deprive a Man of con- 
ſiderable Advantages to himſelf, his Family, or Friends, which 
he might gain by a well-timed piece of Roguery, luppoie 
by betraying his I'ruſt, voting againſt his Conſcience, ſell- 
ing his Country, or any other Crime, where the Security 
againſt Diſcovery tha!! heighten the Temptation. Or, it 
may happen, that a ſtrict Adherence to his Honour, to his 
Religion, to the Cauſe of Liberty and Virtue, ſhall expole 
him, or his Family, to the Loſs of every Thing, nay to 
Poverty, S avery, Death itſelf, or to Torments far more in- 
tolerable, Now, what ſhall ſecurc a Man's Virtue in Circum- 
ſtances of ſuch Trial? What ſhall enforce the Obligations of 
Conſcience againſt he Allurements of ſo many Interetts, the 
Dread of ſo many and fo terrible Evils, and the almoſt un- 
ſurmountable Averſion of human Nature to exceffive Pain! 
The Conflict is the greater, when the Circumſtances of the 
Crime are ſuch as evfily admit a Variety of Alleviations 
from Neceſfity, Natural, Affection, Love to one's Family, ot 
Friends, perhaps in Indigence : Theſe will give it even the 
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Air of Virtue. Add to all, that the Crime may be thought 
to have few bad Conſequences, - may be caſily concealed—or 
magined poſſible to be retrieved in a good meaſure, by future 
guod Conduct. le is obvious to which Side moſt Men will 
jean in ſuch a Caſe, and how much need there is of a Ba- 
lance in the oppoſite Scale, from the Conſideration of a 
(lad, of a Providence, and of an immortal State of Retribu- 
lint, to keep the Mind firm and uncorrupt in thoſe or Ike 
Inſtances of ſingular Trial, or Diftreis. 

But without ſuppoſing fuch peculiar In- 
ſtances, a Senſe of a Governirg Mind, and a In Me general 
Perſuafion that Virtue is not ou) befriended Corrſe of 
by him here, but will be crowned by him Lie. 
hereafter with Rewards ſuitable to its Nature, 
vaſt in themſelves, and immortal in their Duration, muſt 
be not only 2 mighty Support and Incentive to the Prac- 
tice of Virtue, but a ſtrong Earrier againſt Vice. The 
Thoughts of an almighty Judge and of an impartial future 
Reckoning, are often alarming, inexpreſſibly ſo, even to the 
fouteſt Offenders. On the other hand, how ſupporting muſt 
it be to the good Man, to think that he acts under the Eye 
of his Friend, as well as Judge! How improving, to conſider 
the preſent State as connected with a future one, and every | 
Relation in which he ftands as a Schi of Dijcipiine tor his 
Aﬀeftions, every Trial as the Exerciſe of ſome Virtue, and 
the virtuous Deeds which reſult from both, as introductory 
to hig her Scenes of Action and Enjoyment / Finally, how trani- 
poiting is it to view Death as his D:/charge from the /7ar- 


fare of Mortality, and à triumphant Entry into a State of 


freedom, Security and Perfection, in which Knowl-dge and 
Wiſdom ſhall break upon him from every Quarter; where 
eich Faculty ſhall have its proper Object, and his Virtue, 
wich was often damped or deteated here, ſhall be enthroncd 
n undifturbed and eternal Empire! 

On reviewing this ſhort Sy//em of Moral, 
nd the Motiues which ſupport and enforce Advantages 
t, and Comparing both with the CHR1*sTIaN 2 the Chri- 
hene, what Light and Vigzur do they bor- itian Scheme, 
ow from thence ! How clearly and fully does and it, Con- 
LBRISTIANITY lay open the Connexions of nexicn with 
dut Nature, both material and immaterial, Natural Re- 
nd future as well as preſent / What an ample ie Aa- 
ind beautiful Detail does it preſent of the rality, 

ties we owe to God, to Society and Onr- 

ves, promulgated in the moſt ſimple, intelligible, and po- 
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pular manner; diveſted of every Partiality of Sect or Nation; 
and adapted to the general State of Mankind! With wat 
bright and alluring Examples does it illuſtrate and recommend 
the Practice of thoſe Duties; and with what mighty San&ion; 
does it enforce that Practice! How ſtrongly does it deſcribe ® 
the Corruptions of our Nature; the Deviations of our Life, 
from the Rule of Duty; and the Cauſes of both] How mat- 
vellous and benevolent a Plan of Redemption does it unfold, 8 
by which thoſe Corruptions may be remedied, and our Nature 
reſtored from its Deviations, to tranſcendent Heights of Virtue 
and Piety ! Finally, what a fair and comprehenſive Proſpect 
does it give us of the Admini/tration of God, of which it re- 
preſents the preſent State only as a ſmall Period; and a Period 
of Warfare and Trial ! How ſolemn and unbounded are the 
Scenes which it opens beyond it; the Reſurrectian of the 
Dead; the General Judgment; the Equal Diſtribution of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to the Good and the Bad; and the full 
Completion of Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs in the final E/ta-Þ 
bliſhment of Order, Perfection and Happineſs - How glorious $ 
then is that SCHEME of RELIGION, and how worthy of He- 
tion as well as of Admiration, which, by making ſuch Di/cc- 
veries, and affording fuch Aſſiſtances, has diſcloſed the un- 
ling Fruits and Triumphs of VIX TUE, and ſecured its In- 
tereſts beyond the Power of TIME and CHANCE | 


ld. 


CONCLUSION. 


E have now conſidered the ConsT! 

Recapitula- TUTION and CONNEXIONS of Mas 
tion. and deduced the feveral DUT1Es reſulting tron 
both. We have inveſtigated ſome of the ME 

THODS by which his Con/titution may be preſerved in a jo 
and healthful State, or reſtored to it. We have enquired int 
the FINAL CAUSES of his Conftitution, and found its admirab 
Harmony with his Situation. And, laſtly, we have enumerate\ 
the principal MoTives which inforce the Pra#tice of the Du 
Reſult. * ries, incumbent on a Creature fo conſtituted, and 
* ſituated. From this Deduction it appears, that MA 

eis a Creature endued with a Variety of Senſes, Powers and Fs 
« ſons, ſubject to a Variety of Wants and Dangers, environs 
« with many NATURAL, and capable of forming many CI 
% Connexions z; bound to many Duties in conſequence of lac 
1 ” 
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« a Nature, ſuch a Situation, and ſuch Connexions, and ſuſ- 
« ceptible of many Enjoyments in the Diſcharge of them.“ 
t farther appears, that ** the Sum of thoſe Duties may be re- 
« duced to ſuch a Conduct of his Senſes, Powers and Paſ- 
« fions, as is duly proportioned to his Wants, to his Dangers, 
and to his Connexions ;—that this Conduct is moſt approved 
jn the mean time, and yields the moſt refined and laſtin 
« Pleaſures afterwards ;—that particularly, the Exerciſe of the 
« public Aﬀettions is attended with Enjoyments, the greateſt 
«in DioNIT and Duration ;—and in the large Sum of 
« ſuch Pleaſures and Enjoyments his higheſt HAPPINESIS 
« conſiſts, THEREFORE, to keep thoſe refined Sources of 
« Enjoyment always open, and, in caſes of Competition, to 
« ſacrifice the Lower kinds, i. e. thoſe of Senſe and Appetite * 
« to the Higher, i. e. to thoſe of Reaſon, of Virtue and Pieiy, 
« is not real Self- Denial, but the trueſt Viſdom and the 
« juſteſt E/timate of Happineſs —And to ſhut up the nobler 
0 rings, or to ſacrifice the higher to the lower kinds, is not 
« Ye 75 ndulgence, but the Height of Folly, and a wrong Cal- 
* culation of Happineſs.” 

Therefore HE who, in his YoUTH, improves 
his Intellectual Powers in the Search of Truth The happieff 
and uſeful Knowledge ; and refines and ftrength- Youth, 
ens his Moral and Active Powers, by the Love 5 
of Virtue, for the Service of his Friends, his Country and 
Mankind; who is animated by true Glory, exalted by ſacred 
Friendſhip for Social, and ſoftened by virtuous Love for Do- 
m/tic Life; who lays his Heart open to every other mild and 
generous Affection, and who, to all theſe adds a ſober maſ- 
culine Piety, equally remote from Super/tition and Enthuſiaſm, 
that MAN enjoys the moſt agreeable Youth ; and lays in the 
cheſt Fund for the honourable Action, and happy Enjoy- 
ment of the ſucceeding Periods of Life. 

He who, in Max Hoop, keeps the Defen- 
fre and Private Paſſions under the wiſeſt Re- The happief! 
ſtraint; who forms the moſt ſelect and virtuous Manhood. 
Friendſhips ; who ſeeks after Fame, Mealib and 
Power in the Road of Truth and Virtue, and, if he cannot 
had them in that Road, generouſly deſpiſes them ; who, in 
bis private Character and Connexions gives fulleſt Scope to 
the tender and manly Paſſions, and in his puvlic Character and 
Connexions ſerves his Country and Mankind, in the moſt 
upright and diſintereſted maaner : who, in fine, enjoys the 
bids of Life with the greateſt Haderatian, bears its 1% with 
te greateſt Fortitude ; and in thoſe various 8 of 

uty 
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Duty and Trial maintains and expreſſes an habitual and ſu— 
preme Reverence and Love of God; THAT MAN is the 
worthie/t Character in this Stage of Life; paſſes through it 
with the higheſt Satisfaction and Dignity ; and paves the Way 
to the moſt eaſy and honourable Ofd-ag-. | 
Finally, HE who, in the DECtive or 
The happieſt LITE preſerves himiclf moſt exempt from 
Old-age. the Chagrins incident to that Period; cheriſhez 
the moſt equa! and kind Affections; uſes his 


Experience, Wiſdom and Authority in the molt fatherly and | 


venerable manner; acts under a $-nfe of the Inspection, and 
with a View to the Approbation of his Mater ; is daily aſpi— 


ring after Immortality, and ripening apace for it ; and having | 


ſuffained his Part with Integrity and Conſiſtency to the laſt, 
quits the Stage with a modeſt and graceful Triumph; Tat; 
is the 42/7, this is the happie/f Or.D-MAN. 

Therefore that whole Life of Youth, Mau- 


The bapprefi hood and Old-age which is ſpent after this man- 


* ner, is the BEST and the HAPPIEST LIFE. 
He, who has the ſtrongeſt Original Pro— 
The good & penſion to ſuch Sentiments and Diſpoſitions, 
Man. & has the beſt NATURAL Temper.” „ Hel 


„ who cultivates them with the greateſt Care 
The Virtuous, ** is the moſt ViRTvous Character.“ Hz, 


% who #nows to indulge them in the moſt 4 


The Wiſe, the ** creet and conſiſtent manner, is the . 


Fortunate de $Se8T.,” © And HE, who, with the large 
Man. 90 Capacities, has the bet Opportunities of In- 

& qulging them, is the moſt FORTUNATE.” 
A Life accord- „ To form our Life upon this Plan is to 


Follow NATURE”, that is to ſay, © to 
act in a Conformity to our Original Ci. 
& tution, and in a Subordination to the Eternal Order of Things. 
« And, by acting in this manner, (ſo bencvolently are we 
* formed by our common Parent I) we cttectually promote 

& and ſecure our higheſt Interett.””, Tuvs, 
Duty, Wiſdom at laſt it appears, (and who would not rejvice 
and Happi- in fo Divine a Conſtitution ? ) that “ DUTY, 
neſs are one. © Wisnom and HaepPiNESS coincide, and ate 


ing to Nature. 


« one.” 
The Sum and To conclude : «„ VI R Tur is the highelt 
Perfeftion of ©* Exerciſe and Improvement of REASON; the 
Virtue. « Jntepgrity, the Hari any, and juſt Palance 


c of AFFECTION ; the Health, Strength an 
« Beauty of the MixD.” ** The PERFECTION of Virtue 


66 |! 
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« js to give REASON free Scope; to obey the Authority of 
« CONSCIENCE with Alacrity; to exerciſe the Defen/ive 
« Paſfions with FOR TITUDE ; the Private with TEMPE- 
« RANCE ; the Public with JUSTICE ; and all of them with 
« PRUDENCE ; that is, ina due Proportion to cach other, and 
« an entire Subſerviency to a calm diffuſive BENEVOLENCE ; 
« —to adore and love GOD with a d:ifinterefted and unrival— 
« led AFFECTION ; and to acquieſce in his Providence with 
« a joyful Reſignation.” Every Approach to this Standard 
« is an Approach to whe and HAPPINESS. And ever 
« Deviation from it, a Deviation to VICE and MisERy.” 
From this whole REVIEW of Human : 
NaTURE, the moſt divine and joyful of all A noble and 
Truths breaks upon us with full Evidence and joyful Corol- 
Luſtre; That Man is liberally provided ry. 
« with Senſes and Capacities for enjoying Hap- 
« pineſs ; furniſhed with Means tor attaining it; taught by 
* his NATURE where it lies; prompted by his PASSIONS Twith- 
in, and his ConDITION without, powerfully to ſeek it; 
«* and, by the wiſe and benevolent ORDER of Heaven, often 
© condutted to the WELFARE of the PARTICULAR, and 
always made ſub/ervient to the Goop of the UNIVERSAL 
* dYSTEM. 
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The Nature and Origin of Trade; how it is the Baſis of Civil 
Society, the great Support of Arts and Sciences, the true 
Faundation of Liberty, the Parent of Induſtry and Elegance, 
and eſſentially neceſſary to National Happineſs, 


T was an old Notion of the Stic, revived and moſt 
elegantly explained by the celebrated Fenelon, in his 
Teach, that the human Species are, in the Eye of 
their Author and Creator, a fingle Republick, in which 
all Nations, great and ſmall, are by him regarded as ſo many 
Tribes or Families; ſome of which are in a better, ſome in 
a worſe Condition, from the right or wrong Uſe of the 
Means which he has put into their Hands, as intending 
the Happineſs of all his Creatures. It is by theſe Means, 
flat his all-wiſe Providence, which directs every thing 
or the beſt, draws Good out of Evil, and makes abſoluts 
Want the Spring and Cauſe of over-fowirg Abundance. 
Vor. II. Cc 
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The Nature of Man, as it gives him a ſtrong Feeling cf 
Indigence, ſo it affords him alſo the Lights neceflary to avoid | 
it; and hence aroſe the firſt Notionsof Traffick. For when 
it was perceived, that one Family could not live ſo well | 
without the Aſſiſtance of another, they even in the earlici i] 
Ages began, by mutually imparting the Produce of their 
Labours, to provide for their common Happineſs ; and this 
gave a beginning to Trade, in the eaſy and natural way ot 
Barter. Thoſe who addicted themſelves to Huſbandry, wee | 
careful to raiſe, not only what was ſufficient for their own $ 
Subſiſtence, but alſo what might enable them by Exchange | 
to purchaſe a part of the Herds and Flocks of their Neth. | 
| bours, who applied themſelves to a paſtoral Life: As theſe 
again, found their Account in procuring Corn and, Fruits, 
for what would otherwiſe have proved an over-{tock of Sheep 
and Cattle, 
„By degrecs, as Improvements were made, and Reaſon ex- 
erted itfelf in adding daily to the Conveniencies of Lite, 
Trade alſo began to wear quite another Face. Inftcad of, 


"4 2 a 


0 going from Houſe to Houſe, to ſettle theſe neceſſary Ex-W 
5 changes, common Places of Meeting were appointed, and FI, 
—= thus Markets were introduced. At firſt bare Cemmoditis ¶ jy 
= were exchanged, a Sheep was given for a Sack of Corn; ori... 
j a Certain number of Fowl, for a quantity of Fruit ; and 1nd 
{: this made /Yeights and Meaſures neceſlary. Aſter the In- 100 


ventions of Spinning and Weaving came to be practiſed, not n. 
only Mares, but Hunufuctures were brought to Market; audi non 


thus a Variety was introduced in Dealing, and that became e; 
ö an Art, which was before but the mere Dictate of Neceſſity. We, ;' 
One of the firſt, and indeed one of the moſt materiaic),. 

Enyl; 


pears to have been made very early, was the Neceflity 0 
a common Meaſure, or Standard, for regulating the Value e 
all kinds of Commodities and Manufactures. It was foun 
inconvenient to carry ſome things to Market, and beſides 
Markets were attended with great Incertainties : Thoſe wh 
had Goods to exchange, were not always able to find ſuc 
as had the Things they wanted, and perhaps when the 
- were found, they had no oc. lion lor the Things offered 
Jo free themſelves from theſe Dithculties, Men were obligg 
to fix upon ſomewhat, that ſhould be eſteemed in juſt Pi 
« portions, an Equivalent for Commoditics, or Manufacture 
of any kind; and this was the Riſe of Money. There . 
mo Neceſſity of its having any intrinſic Value, for it . 


ſuſicient chat common Conſent gave it that kind of Cout 
$100 


| 
| f 9 | 
Diſcoverics, that was made in this new Art, and which ap 
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boom hand to hand, which is fo well expreſſed by our com- 
| WH mon Term Currency; and if it was laſting, portable, and of 
| WH :n vnalterable Nature, it was enough. In ſome Parts of the 
1 World, they formerly uſed Leather Money; on the Coaſts 
t & Africa, thoſe little white ſpeckle4 and ſhining Shells, 
= which the Natives call Cowrties, and our Children here Black 
«moors Teeth, ſtill paſs for Money, and have a certain Va- 
ue aſſigned. In Proceſs of "Time, as this Art came to be 
farther improved, Silver grew into Value with moſt Nations, 
and became what it is at preſent, the common Meaſure of all 
Things. 
By this Method, all the Inconvenicnces before-mentioned, 
nd many more that for the ſake of Brevity were omitted, 
wtally difappeared. Inſtead of purchaſing Cattle with Corn, 
Wine with Manufactures, both were purchaſed with Sil- 
Jer. When Commodities were ſcarce, more Silver was gt- 
ren for them; when they came in plenty to Market, they 
etched leſs; and hence the Terms of Dearneſs and Cheap- 
ws. The reaſun why Silver became almoſt univerſally 
the Standard, was from its Neatneſs, Solidity, and lying in 
narrow Compaſs, At firſt the Value of it was adjuſted by 
Weight, and afterwards, to increaſe and improve its Cur- 
rency, that Weight came to be ſettled by a Stamp or Mark, 
ud hence came what we call Cam. It is eaſy from this 
Account to diſcern the Reaſon, why in many Countries 
the Denominations of Money are taken from Weights. A- 
nongſt the Hebrews, for Example, the Shekel was both a 
Weight and a Coin ; that is to ſay, when the Piece called the 
Whetel came to have a Stamp, that Stamp imported, that the 
Aer upon which it was impreſſed weighed a Shekel. So in 
England, the Pound and the Har were both Weights and 
ums, becauſe originally a Pound of Money was a Pound 
n Silver, and a Mark was two Thirds of a Pound, both in 
Money and in Weight : Things indeed are fince changed, 
vr a Pound of Silver makes now three Pounds in Money, 
ut the Denomination of Peund and Hart, uhich ſtill re- 
hain, occaſion no Confuſon, becauſe the Pound and Mark 
j Money retain ſtill their old Proportion, that is to ſay, 
te latter is two Thirds of the former. In North Britain 
e ſame Proportion holds, though their Money has ſuffered 
much greater Degradation, their Pound being no more 
mn Twenty Pence of our Money, and their Mark two 
hirds of that Pound. 
| is alſo to be obſerved, that Silver paſſed by Weight, 
civil Societies were reduced into pertect Order, that is to 
ee 2 ä lay, 
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ay, till Governments were ſettled ; for without the Sanc- : 
tion of civil Authority, that kind of Stamp, which convet- : 
ed Silver into Coin, could not have been had. Hence Coin 
ing came to be one of the Prerogatives of ſupreme Powe, 8 
or the Privilege of thoſe to whom it was delegated by the 
fupreme Power, the Stamp being an Aſſurance, that the Piece 
on which it was impreſſed, was of a certain Value. We fee 
likewiſe from this Account of the Matter, how Czining, or | 
rather falſe Ceining, came to be conſidered as a Specics 0 
Treaſon ; for the aſſuming a Power to ſtamp, and thereby fix 
in common Eſtimation the Value of any Picce of Mctal, 
was a plain Uſurpation of that Authority to which it legally 
belonged, and therefore under all Governments might very 
reaſonably paſs for Treaſon. 

But it is very natural to enquire, ſince Gold, Copper, and 
Braſs have been alſo coined, and the ſame Penalties in ſome 
Countries inflicted for the counterfeiting any of theſe, as for 
the counterfeiting of Silver, why they ought not to be eſteem- 
ed common Meaſures as well as Silver, contrary to the Detini- 
tion before given. In anſwer to this we muſt allow, that 
in common Speech, and in ordinary Practice, they are 20 
counted Money, and yet ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is, indeed 
there can be but one . and that is Silver. The 
Stamp upon Gold only ſettles the Value in Silver for which 
that Piece of Gold is to paſs ; for Gold, in itſelf, is a Com © 
modity, as well as other Things, and its Price varies in di & 
ferent Ages, and in ſeveral Countries, and at different Time t" 
in the ſame Country. It may be alſo enquired how Silve #1 
can be conſidered as a perpetual Standard of the Value off © 
Things, when in this and in other Nations, the very Cod arc 
itſelf is ſubject to Variation. The Solution of this Difficult bo- 
conſiſts in diftinguiſhing between the Impreffion, and ti he 
intrinſick Value, or rather the Rate given by the Impreſſion not 
and the Weight of the Piece fo coined. - The Stamp in th the 
Caſe anſwers a double Purpoſe ; in the firſt place it certihe Fer 
that the Piece of Silver is of ſuch a Weight and Finene'F* 
of which it belongs to all the World to take Notice 
and it likewiſe certitics the Value of the Coin as ſettled 0 
that Authority which the Stamp diſcovers ; and this elt na 
only to the Subje ts of that Government under which the Stan 
gives this Money Currency. So far therefore as the Sta 
diſtinguiſhes the Weight and Finencſs of the Silver, it b. 
univerſal Credit; and in this Senſe only Silver is the comma 
Standard, which when cloſely conſidered, this very Objeciq 


proves. For ſuppsſe the intrinfick Value of an Ounce of 
} 
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yer to be five Shillings; ſuppoſe the Crown Piece to weigh 
exactly an Ounce; ſuppoſe the Government of any Country 
thinks fit to direct that the Crown-Piece ſhall paſs for ten 
Shillings; this will only alter the Rate of Si ver Coin in that 
Country, and not the Value of Silver as a Standard ; for all 
foreign Nations will conſider the Stamp no farther than as it 
fixes the Weight, and will have the ſame Quantity of Silver 
for their Goods, as they had before the Alteration of the Va- 
lue of the Coin in that Country; that is to fay, if they 
dealt with the Inhabitants for a Pound of Silk at the Rate 
of twenty Shillings before the Alteration, they will then ex- 
pect forty Shillings for it, or in other Words, they will 
{till expect four Ounces of Silver for that Pound of Silk, as 
they did before the Riſe of their Coin. 


1 This Point may be farther illuſtrated, by conſidering the 
* Practice in China, where they have not even to this Pime 
for aay Coin, but tranſact all their Buſineſs by weighed Silver. 
em- la order to make this eaſy, every Trader carries in his Poc- 


n- *t a Roll of Silver, which is very fine, and of this they 
that cut off with a Pair of Sheers, which they likewiſe carry a- 
c- bout them, as much as will pay for the Goods they buy by 
nde eight. For the Conveniency of making larger Payments, 
Tue they alſo carry a Roll of Gold, which they cut in like man- 
which ner, and frequent Practice has given them ſuch a Dexterity in 
Com foing this, that they very rarely miſs cutting at once the 
in dif Quantity they are to pay. But tho” they have not Coin, yet 
Time the Fineneſs of the Silver is regulated, and from thence is 
Siwel filed the Chen's Silver, becauſe it is of the Standard requir- 
lue off ©! by the Chan, or Emperor of China, in the Payments that 
, Coidfff ve made to his Exchequer; and this is alſo manifeſt to every 
cu body by the Cutting; for if they were to debaſe it, their 
nd ti Weers would not divide it; or if they did, the Silver would 
reſhonfſ not cut even, but would appear in Cracks and Gaps, and 
in tui hereby prove its Baſeneſs. They have indeed a fort of Cop- 
certific pr Coin, of a very ſmall Value, with a Hole thro' the 
ll dliddle, for the greater Conveniency of ftringing them in 
Notice ¶ certain Numbers; but theſe rife and fall in their Value al- 
ttled WI molt every Week, according as there is a greater or a leſs De- 
- relatW{ mand for them; but the Value of the Chan's Silver is per- 
he Sta — and is the fixed and ſettled Standard of their 

Sta rade. 
* We have now ſhew as clearly and ſuccinctly as poſlible, 
what are the three great Heads of mercantile Intercourſe, 
iz, Commudities, Manufaftures, and Money; as allo how 
de latter ſerves ſo commodiouſly for ſettling the Value or 
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Price of the other two, and ſerves ſuch as are poſſeſſed of it 
in Countries where Traffick has a free Courſe, inftead of both: 
For he who has Money by him may have all Things, and 
may purchaſe at any Market whatever Goods or Manufa- 
ctures he pleaſes ; becauſe the Pecſon who receives it may 
apply it to the like Uſe, and procure whatever ſuits him bett; 
ſo that the Eſtabliſhment of this Standard or common Al-a- 
ſure, appears to be a very great Help to Trade. Yet this is 
not the only Uſe of Money; it ſerves alſo tv compenſate 
Labour, to purchaſe Houſes and Lands, in fhort, to acqui:« 
every Thing; and hence ariſes the Notion of Riches, which 
conſiſt in the Poſſeſſion of Money, or of what may be caiil\ 
and certainly converted into it. | 

But becauſe in common Acceptat ion, Gold and Silver paſs 
univerſally, and are eſtcemed in all Countries for the on 
flable and certain kind of Wealth; ſo in Countries whcre 
theſe are not depolited by Nature, the Inhab tants muſt re- 
main perpetually indigent and poor, if they had not ſome 
Method of acquiring theſe valuable Metals. . This Method iz 
no other than fuch an Intercourſe between Nations, as we 
have deſcribed under the Name of Trade amongſt People of 
the ſame Country; but when carried into fo large Extent, it 
is uſually, or at Jeait properly ſtiled Commerce, In order to 
this, not only Commodities, Manufactures and Money, but 
Shipping allo is neceſſary; and by the Help of thele, thoſe 
Nations that have applied themſelves to this Art, have in all 
Ages rendered themſelves rich, powertul, and happy, and a! 
this, notwithſtanding any Difficulties they might labour un- 
der in point of Climate, Soil, or Situation. For tho' with 
the Help of Advantages in all or ſeveral of theſe Articles, they 
might thrive ſooner or better; yet Induſtry and Application 
has very frequently enabled them to get over what might 
ſcem unſurmountable Obſtacles i their Way to the Points 
that they propoſed, as the Reader will ſee with Satisfaction, 
in the following ſhort Hiſtory of Commerce. 

Yet before we examine this by the Light of Experience. 
it will be highly proper to conſider, how far Reaſon will 
carry us in the Elucication of this Subject. We muſt cafily 
diſcern, that nothing could be ſo great a Spur to Induſtry 3s 
the Invention of Trade. The Variety of Wants to which 
Man in a ſolitary State ſtands expoſed, is fitter to oppteſs and 
weigh down his Spirit, than to excite him to Induſtry ; but 
when he perceives that a reaſonable Proportion of Care, and 
Diligence, and Labour, - will enable him to acquire not tit 
bare Neceſſaries only, but the Conveniencies alſo of Lite; 
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5. gives him Courage, Vigour and Activity, which could 


by deduced from nothing elſe. At the ſame time it quickens 
and enlivens his Imagination, puts him upon new Inventions, 
upon carrying Arts a ready known to the utmoſt Perfection, 
or upon ſtriking out new; and conſidered in this Light, is 
the great Principle of Science, Theoretical and Practical. 
The former is valuable only as it leads to the latter, and the 
ktter would be a Thing of little or no Importance if it were 
ot for TRADE, which gives that Encouragement up- 
on which a Arts ſubſiſt, even thoſe that ſeem the moſt re- 
moved from it. 

As the Neceſſities of Mankind created an Intercourſe of 
Buying and Selling, ſo this ſoon introduced firſt Civility, and 
then Society. In his own Family, in the primitive Times, 
every Man was a Lord and a Prince; his Will was a Law 
to thoſe about him, and he would probably have ſpoke only 
the Language of Power, it the Bujineſs of Bartering with 
his Neighbours had not led him amongſt his Equals, where 
conſequently that Language coul not be underſtood. A 
jult Senſe of this brought the Forms of Dealing, and the true 
Spirit of Commerce into Uſe; and when this had fo far im- 
proved Men's Circumſtances, that they were not only poſ- 
lied of valuable Things, but had a Concern for the Pre- 
krvation of them, it was natural to think of providing for 
this by political Conſtitutians. Deſpotic Governments might 
de the Effects of Chance, of Accident, or of Misfortune ; 
wut equal, limited, and egal Governments, could only ariſe 
rom Mens being poticficd of PROPERTY, and from their 
Deſire of keeping and enj-ying that Property they poſſeſſed. 

This Principle of living under Laws for the Sake of the 
advantages derived from them, and of diſdaining any other 
Wbjeczion than that proceeding from a well-conditioned and 
national Choice, is what is truly, ſtrictly, and properly ſtiled 
LIBERTY, and is not only highly conſiſtent with, but in ſome 
nealure eſſentially necettary to Trade, Men may be forced 
0 labour whether they will or not, and Men may be chained 
8 Slaves to their Oars in a Galley againſt their Wills; but 
dat Sort of Labour, and that Sort of Hazard which Trade 
quires to make it flouriſh, is out of the Reach of Force; 
ad therefore, as we ſhall ſee in, the next Chapter, the Coun- 
mes molt famous for Commerce have been uſually under a 
Republican Government, or, which comes to the ſame Thing, 
Princes have been forced to relax the natural Severity, of their 
Auminiſtration, in order to encourage their Subjects to apply 
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themſelves to Commerce, to bring Trade into their i: minions, 
and to #eep it when brought, 

Great as theſe Benelits are, yet there is ſtil] another, 
which in the Judgment of Politicians will perhaps weigh 
down all the reſt, and ſeem in itſelf ſufficient to recommend 
Commerce beyond all other Acquiſitions. This mighty Bene- 
fit is Power, and that kind of Power which of all others is 
the moſt deſireable, the Power, or if you will, the Ability 
of Independency. It is an ancient and a juſt Maxim, that 
whoever prevails at Sca, will in the End prevail on Shore; 
nor is there any Initance, or at leaſt not above oe, of a Ma- 
ritime Power riined by a Land War, till her Power was 
firſt broken by Sea, or in other Words, till ſhe had Joſt the 
Power of the Sea. It appears from hence, that if Liberty, 


Property, an equal Government, a flouriſhing State of | 


Learning, Perfection in Arts and Sciences, publick Magyi- 


ncence, and private Abundance, together with the Capacity | 
of preſerving and defending theſe againit all Invader, be | 
certain and inconteſtable Bleſſings, they are ſuch as Cou- 


MERCE can, perhaps fuch as nothing but ComMERcs can 
beſtow. And therefore what we have advanced in the Titl 
of this Chapter, is not an airy or imaginary Complement to 
the Preregative of our own 1fland, as at firft Sight it might 
very well be taken to be, but a ſerious and a ſober uh, 
which when fully explained, the Mind receives and embraces, 
as ſhe does moſt other Truths, with Readineſs and Pleaſure; 
and on which the more we reflect, the more we conſide 
and meditate, the more we ſhall be ſatisfied, that the Worth 
of the Thing is not over-rated, but that it has bect fairly 
and plainly repreſented. | 

It may be objected, and indeed it has been very often ob- 
jected, that together with great Benefits and Bleſſings, there 
are alſo many Inconveniences and deſtructive Qualitics that 
attend a flouriſhing and extenſive Commerce; ſuch as Luxu- 


ry, Contempt of Virtue, and in Time a total Depravity of 


Manners. "That the beſt Things may be corrupted, and 
that when corrupted they become the worſt, is a Thing that 
cannot be denied; and yet this is no Argument, that the beſt 
Things are not deſireable. Idleneſs and Luxury are indeed 
the Children of Abundance, as Abundance is the Daughter 
of Trade ; but ſurely it is hard to make Induſtry and Trade, 
the honeſt and innocent Parents of this beautiful Dame, ac- 
countable for any Slips ſhe may make. It is not TRADE 
therefore, that ever becomes either dangerous or injurious to 


any State, but Errors in Government corrupt and * 
the 
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the Advantages that ariſe from thenc2; and therefore upon 
ſuch as are guilty of theſe Errors, the Blame ought to fall, 
and not upon COMMERCE, which never can be the Cauſc. 
As the cleareſt Proof of this, let us conlider, that where 
Iileneſs and Luxury prevail, Commerce mult quickly fink; 
and therefore it is idle as well as unjuſt to fuppoſe, that the 
has any Connexion with theſe in whole Company it is ;mpol- 
ſible for her to remain. | 


- 
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CAP. 


A fuccintt Hiftory of Commerce, from the earlie/t Times e 
the prefent ; containing à clear, tho" canis Account, of 
what chiefly deſerves Notice, in reference to the Nations moji 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed by it, from the Arabians, Egyp- 
tians, Phœnicians, Cc. down to the Eftabliſhmant of ihe 
principal Maritime Powers in Europe. 


thod of becoming acquainted with the true Nature, 
nd real Importance of Commerce, is to take a ſuccinct 
View of its Hiſtory, by which it will appear, that in every 
Nation ſucceſſively where it has been thoroughly cultivated, 
and came to a high Degree of Perfection, it has been con- 
ſtantly attended with thoſe Conſequences which have been aſ- 
cribed to it in the former Chapter, Adding therefore to the 
Arguments delivered therein, from Reaſon and the Nature 
of Things, the Proofs that ariſe from Experience, and which 
will appear in the Progreſs of this Diſcourle, there will be 
no room for Scepticiſm left; but we muſt be as fully and clear- 
y perſuaded of the Truths laid down in reference to this 
oint, as it is poſſible for us to be in relation to a Thing 
of this Nature; becauſe we have every Motive to Conviction 
that can be either expected or deſired. 

It is a Point as yet undecided by the Learned, to what 
Nation the Invention and firſt Uſe of COMMERCE be- 
longed; ſome attribute it to one People, ſome to another, 
for Reaſons that are too long to be diſculled here. But after 
mature Reflection, I muſt confeſs it ſeems moſt probable to 
me, that the Inhabitants of Arabia were thoſe that firſt made 
long Voyages. It muſt be allowed, that no Country was ſo 
happily ſeated for this Purpoſe, as that which they my" 
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being a Peninſula, waſhed on three Sides by three famous 
Seas, the Arabian, Indian, and Perſian, It is alſo certain, 
that it was very early inhabited; and the firſt Notice we have 
of any conſiderable Trade referrs it to the /hmaclites, who 
were ſettled in the hither Part of Arabia. To them 7o/epb 
was fold by his Brethren, when they were going down with 
their Camels to Egypt with Spicery, Balm, and Myrrh. It 
may ſeem ſtrange to infer from hence, that Commerce was 
already practiſed by this Nation, tince Mention is here made 
of Camels or a Caravan, which certainly implies an inland 
Trade; and it muſt be likewiſe- allowed, that Balm and 
Afrrh were the Commodities of their Country. But whence 
had they the Spicery? Or how came Arabia to be fo famous 
in ancient Times tor Spices * Or whence proceeded that Ii. 
ſtake of many great Authors of Antiquity, that Spices actu- 
ally grew there? Moſt certainly, becauſe theſe People dealt in 
them; and that they dealt in them the fi: it of any Nation that 
we know of, appears from this very Inſtance. Strabe, and many 
other good Authors aſſure us, that in ſucceeding 1 imes they 
were very great Traders; they tell us particularly what Ports 
they had, what prodigious Magazines they kept ot the rich-tt 
kinds of Goods; what wonderful W ealththcy obtained; in what 
prodigious Magniticence they lived, and into what Exccttes 
they fell in reſpect to their Expences for Carving, Building, 
and Statues. All this ſhows that they, were very great 1 12- 
ders; and it alſo ſhows, that they traded to the Eaft-[rdizs, 
for from thence only they could have their Hie, their fich 


' Gums, their ſwweet-fcented Il od, and their {vory, all which 


it is expreſly ſaid, that they had in the greatelt Abundance. 
This therefore proves, that they had an <xtenhive and flouriſh- 
ing Commerce; and that they had it earlier than any other 
Nation, ſeems to me evident, from their dealing at that 1 ume 
in Spices. Beſides, there is much leſs Difficulty in ſuppot- 
ing, that they firſt diſcover'd the Route to the [ndizcs, than 
if we aſcribe that Diſcovery to any other Nation; for in the 
frſt Place, they lay neareſt, and in the next, they lay jnok 
conveniently; to which we may add thirdly, that as the Si— 
tuation of their Country naturally inclined them to Naviga- 
tion, ſo by the Help of the 44on/oons, they might make re- 
gular Voyages to and from the Indies with great Facility; 
nor is it at all unlikely, that this 3 might be at firlt 
owing to Chance, and to ſome of their Veſſels being blown 
by a ſtrong Gale to the oppoſite Coaſt, from whence they 
might take the Courage to return, by obſerving the Regula- 
rity of the Winds at certain Scaſons. All theſe Ro 
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taken together, ſeem to favour this Opinion, that Commerce 
flouriſhed firſt amongſt them; and as to its Conſequences in 
making them rich and happy, there is no Diſpute about 
them. 

We find in the Records of Antiquity, no Nation celebra- 
ted more early for carrying all Arts to Perfection than the 
Inhabitants of Egypt; and it is certain alſo, that no Art was 
there cultivated more early, with more Aſſiduity, or with 
greater Succeſs than Trade. It appears from the foregoing 
Inſtance, that the richeſt Commodities were carried thither 
by Land; and it is no leſs certain, that the moſt valuable 
Manufactures were invented and brought to Perfection there, 
many Ages before they were thought of in other Countries. 
For as the learned Mr. JYarburton very juſtly obſerves, at 
the Time that 7-/eph came into Egyyt, the People were not 
only poſteſſed of all the Conveniencics of Life, but were re- 
markable alſo for their Magnificence, their Politeneſs, and 
even for their Luxury; which argues, that Traffick had been 
of long ſtanding amongſt them. To ſay the Truth, the 
great Advantages derived from their Country's lying along 
the Red-Sea, and the many Benefits that accrued to them 
from the NILE, which they very emphatically called the 
River, or the River of Egypt, and of which they knew how 
to make all the Uſes that can be imagined, gave them an 
Opportunity of carrying their inland Trade, not only to a 
greater Height than in any Country at that Time, but even 
higher than it has been carried any where, China only ex- 
cepted ; and ſome People have thought it no trivial Argu- 
ment to prove the Deſcent of the Chineſe from the Egyp- 
ans, that they have exactly the ſame Sort of Genius, and 
with wonderful Induſtry and Care have drawn fo many Cuts 
and Canals, that their Country is almoſt in every Part of it 
navigable. It was by ſuch Methods, by a wiſe and well-re- 
gulated Government, and by promoting a Spirit of Induſtry 
amongſt the People, that the ancient Egyptians became ſo 
numerous, ſo rich, ſo powerful; and that their Country for 
large Cities, magnificent Structures, and perpetusl Abun 
dance, became the Glory and Wonder of the old World. 

The Phencians, tho' they poſſeſſed only a narrow dlip of 
the Coaſt of Aſia, and were ſurrounded by Nations ſo power- 
ful and ſo warlike, that they were never able to extend them 
ſelves on that Side, became famous, by erecting the firſt 24 
val Power that makes any Figure in Hiſtory, and for the 
raiſing of which they took the moſt prudent and effectual 
Meaſures, In order to this, they not only availed themſclves 
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of all the Creeks, Harbours and Ports, which Nature had 
beſtowed very hberally on their narrow Territory, but im- 
proved them in ſuch a manner, that they were no leſs re- 
markable for their Strength, than conſiderable for their Con- 
venieney; and fo attentive they were to whatever might 
contribute to the Increaſe of their Power, that they were 
not more admired for the va/? Advantages they derived from 
their Commerce, than they were formidable by their Fleets and 
Armies. They were likewiſe celebrated by Antiquity as the 
Inventors of Arithmetick and Aſtronomy, and in the laſt men- 
tioned Science, they muſt have been very conſiderable Pro- 
ficients, fince they had the Courage to undertake long Voy- 
ages at a Time when no other Nation (the Arabiaus and E- 
gyptians excepted) durit venture farther than their own Coaſts. 
By theſe Arts FyRE and Srpon became the moſt famous 
Marts in the Univerſc, aud were rcforted to by all their 
Neighbours, and even by People at a conſiderable Diſtance, 
as the great Storchouſes of the World, We learn from the 
Scriptures, how advantageous their Friendſhip and Alliance 
became to the two great Kings of 1{/rael, David and Solo- 
man; and we fee by the Application of the latter for Archi- 
tects and Artifts to Hiram King of Tyre, to what a prodi- 
gious Height they had carried Manufactures of every kind. 
It is very certain, that S0LoMON made Uſe of their Aſ- 
Hitance in equipping his Fleets at Flath and Ezion Geber; anc 
It is very probable that they put him upon acquiring thoſe 
Ports, and gave him the firſt Hints of the amazing Advan- 
tages that might be derived from the Poſſeſſion of them. 
and from the Commerce he might from thence be able to 
carry on. Theſe Ports were moſt commodiouſly ſituated on 
the Arabian Gulph, and from thence his Veſlels. manned 
chiefly by Phænicians, failed to Ophir and Tharſis, wherever 
thoſe Places were. Some Writers will needs have them to 
be Mexico and Peru, which is certainly a wild and extravagant 
Suppoſition ; others believe that we are to look for Ophry on 
the Coaſt of Africa, and Tharſis in Spain; but the molt 
probable Opinion is, that they were both ſeated in the EAI. 
Indies. By this adventurous . he brought into his 


Country Curioſities not only unſeen, but unheard of before, 
and Riches in ſuch Abundance, that, as the Scripture finely 
expreſſes it, He made Silver in Jerufalem as Stones, and Ce- 
dar-Trees as Sycamores that grow in the Plains. The Meta- 
phor is very bold and emphatical; but when we confider that 
it is recorded in this Hiſtory, that the Return of one Voyage 
only to Cy, produced Hur bundred and fifty I 9 — 
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Gold, which make fifty-one thouſand three hundred twenty- 
eight Pounds of our Troy Weight, we cannot doubt of the. 
immenſe Protit that accrued from this Commerce. It is al- 
ſo obſervable, that the Queen of Sheba, or Saba, which lies 
in that Part of Arabia before-mentioned, ſurprized at the 
Reports that were ſpread of the Magnihcence of this Prince, 
made a Journey to his Court on purpoſe to latisfy herſelf, 
whether Fame had not exaggerated the Fact; and from the 
Preſents ſhe made him of one hundred and twenty Talents 
of Gold, of Spices in great Abundance, and precious Stones, 
we may diſcern the true Reaſon of her Curioſity, which 
proceeded from an Opinion that no Country could be fo rich 
as her tun; and there is another Circumſtance very remark- 
able, and which ſeems ſtrongly to fortify what we have ad- 
vanced in the Beginning of this Chapter, it is added, neither 
was there any ſuch Spices as the Qucen of SHEBA gave 12 
King SOLOMON ; which ſeems to intimate, that the Au- 
liars had penetrated farther into the Iadies, than even the 
Fleets of this famous Prince, and brought from thence other 
Spices (perhaps Nutmegs and Cloves) than had ever been 
ſeen before. It was by his Wiſdom, and by his ſteddy Ap- 
plication to the Arts of Peace, all of which mutually ſup- 
port each other, as they are all driven on by the Wheel of 
Commerce, which ſupplics every Want, and converts ev 
duperfluity into Merchandize; that this Monarch raiſed his 
dubjects to a Condition much ſuperior to that of any of their 
Neighbours, and rendered the Land of ae while he govern- 
ed it, the Glory and Wonder of the Ea/f, He made great 
Acquiſitions without making Wars; and his Succeflor, by 
making Wars, loſt thoſe Acquiſitions, It was his Policy to 
keep all his People employed, and by employing them, he 
provided equally for the — of their Happineſs, and 
his own Power; but the following Kings purſued other Mea- 
ſures, and other Cenſequences attended them. The Trade 
of Judea ſunk almoſt as ſuddenly as it roſe, and in Proceſs 
of Time they loſt thoſe Ports on the Red-Sea, upon which 
their Indian Commerce depended. 

The whole Trade of the Univerſe became then, as it were, 
the Patrimony of the Phaenicians and the Egyptians. The latter 
monopolized that of the Indies, and together with her Corn 
and Manufactures, brought ſuch a prodigious Balance of 
Wealth continually into the Country, as enabled the ancient 
Monarchs of Egypt to compaſs all thoſe memorable Works, that 
in ſpite of Time and barbarous Conquerors, remain the Mo- 
auments of their Wiſdom and Power, and are like to re- 
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main ſo as long as the World ſubſiſts. The Phenicians drew 
from Egypt a great Part of thoſe rich Commodities and va- 
luable Manufactures, which they exparted into all the Coun- 
tries between their own and the AAediterrancan Sea ; they 
drew likewiſe a vaſt Reſort to their own Cities, even from 
Countries at a great Diſtance ; and we need only look into 
the Prophets 7/aiah and Ezekiel in order to be convinced, 
that theſe Governments founded on Trade, were infinitely 
more glorious, and more ſtable, than thoſe that were crectcd 
- Force. All this we find likewiſe confirmed by profane 

iſtories ; and by comparing theſe it is evident, that the In- 
duſtry of the Inhabitants of this ſmall Country triumphed 
over all Obſtacles, procured the greateſt Plenty in a barren 
Soil, and immenſe Riches, where, without Induftry, there 
muſt have been the greateſt Indigence. It is true, that old 
Tyre was deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezar, but not till ſhe had 
flouriſhed for Ages ; and even then ſhe fell with Dignity, and 
after a Reſiſtance that ruined the Army of the Great Con- 
queror of ia. Out of the Aſhes of this proud City, the 


great Spirit of its Inhabitants produced a Phoenix, little, if | 


at all, inferior in Beauty to its Parent. New Tyre was fi- 


. tuated on an Iſland, and though her Bounds were very nar- 


row, yet ſhe became quickly the Miſtreſs of the Sea, and 
held that ſupreme Dominion till ſubdued by Alexander the 
Great, whom no Power could reſiſt. The Struggle ſhe made, 
however, though unſucceſsful, was great, and very much to 
the Honour of her Inhabitants: It muſt be owned, that the 
Greek Hero found it more difficult to maſter this ſingle Place, 
than to overcome the whole Power of Perſia. 

The Views of the Macedonian Prince were beyond Com- 
pariſon more extenſive than his Conqueſts ; and whoever 
conſiders Alexander's Plan of Power, and enters into it tho- 
roughly, will think him more a Politician than he was a 
Conqueror. He framed in his own Mind an Idea of univer- 
ſal Monarchy, which it was indeed imp fſible to accompliſh; 
but the very Notion of it, does him far greater Honour than 
all his Victories. He thought of placing his Capital in A- 
bia; and of diſpoling Things in fuch a manner, as to have 
commanded the moit remote Parts of the Indies, at the fame 
time that he maintained a Connection with the moſt diſtant 
Countries in Europe. He was for making Uſe of Force to 
acquire; but he very well knew that Commerce only could 
preſerve an Empire, that was to have no other Limits than thoſe 
which Nature had affigned the World. He deſired to be M alter 
of all; but at the ſame time he was willing to be a wiſe and 
gracious Maſter, and to place his  Happinets in = or 
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People, or rather, in making all the Nations of the Earth 
but one People. A vaſt, an extravagant, an impracticable 
Scheme it was, of which he lived not long encugh to draw 
the Out-lines ; but the Sample he left in his new City of 
Alexandria ſufficiently ſhews, how juit, and how correct his 
Notions were, and how truea Judgment he had formed of what 
might be effected by thoſe Methods upon which he depend- 
ed. That City, which he might be ſaid to defign with his 
own Hand, and which was built, as it were, under his Eye, 
became in ſucceeding Times all that he expected, the Glory 
of Egypt, and the Center of Commerce for ſeveral Ages. 
While TYRE was in the Height of her Glory, and had 
no Rival in the Empire of the Sea, ſhe founded her noble 
Colony of CARTHAGE on the Coalt of Africa. The Si- 
tuation of this City was every way admirable ; whether con- 
fidered in the light of a Capital, of a ſtrong Fortreſs, or of a 
commodious Port. It was equally difant from all the Ex- 
tremities of the Mediterranean Sea, had a very fine Country 
dehind- it, and was not in the Neighbourhood of any Power 
capable of reſtraining its Commerce, or its Growth. It is 
almoſt inexpreſhble how ſoon its Inhabitants became, not 
only numerous and wealthy, but potent and formidable. 
By degrees they extended themſelves on all Sides, conquered 
the beſt Part of Spain, and erte Acd there a nw Carthage; 
the Iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia, or at leaſt the beſt Part of 
them, ſubmitted likewiſe to their Yoke. But their Con- 
queſts, however, were inconſidetable in Extent, when com- 
pared with their Navigation. On one Side they ſtretched as 
far Weſtward as Britain; and the Scr//y Iſlands, which are 
now ſo inconſiderable, were to them an Indies, the Route 
to which, they uſed the utmoſt Ind iftry to conceal. On 
the other hand, they diſcovered a great Part of the Coaſt of 
Africa, the Canary Iſlands; and ſome there are, who believe 
they firſt found the way to America. While they confined 
themſelves to Trade, and the Arts which belonged thereto, 
their Power was continually en gealtag ; but when Induſtry 
gave way to Luxury, and a Spirit of Ambition baniſh'd their 
old Maxims of Frugality and Labour, their Acquiſitions re- 
mained at a Stand. The Romans began to grow jealous of 
their Naval Power, which it coſt them os obſtinate Wars 
of forty Years Continuance to humble. When ſhe was 
a length deſtroyed, her very Ruins were majeitick; for at 
the beginning of the third fatal Punic War, this City contain- 
ed ſeven hundred thouſand Inhabitants alone, and had three 
hundred Cities in {frica under her Dominion. Such was the 
Empire 
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ene of Carthage, raiſed intirely by Commence ; ande 
winch, it the had been content to have applied herſelf wir} 
the fame Steddinets in her higheft Proſperity as in her early 
Beginnings, there is no doubt ſhe had pieſerved her Freed, 
much longer than ſhe did; for as Thritt and Diligence, an 
good Faith are the Pillars of a Commercial State, fo whe: 
theſe are once ſhaken, it is not only natural that ſhe ſhou!; 
decline, but unavoidable allo. Reaſon teaches us this, and we 
are taught it too by the Example of CARTHAGE | | 
The Ptolemies, who were the Succeflors of Alexander if 
Egypt, entered deeply into that Hero's Scheme, and reap: 
the Benefit of his wiſe Eſtabliſhment. Pfolemy Philadelphu:M 
by encouraging I rade, made his Subjects immenſcly Rich 
and himſelf in&xprefſibly Powerful. We are told by an ancien® 
Author, n he had one hundred and twenty Galles of Wai 


i 


ous Size, and upwards of four thouſand othel 


of an enor V, 
Veſlels, ſmall and great. This would appear incredible, , 
ether Wonders were not related of him, which ſeem to ex * 
plain and confirm theſe. He raiſed a new City on the Coali d, ; 


of the Red Sea; he was at an immenſe Expence in opening nd 1, 
Harbours, conſtructing Quays, in raiſing Inns at proper Diff 8 
tances on the Road, and in cutting a Canal from Sca to Sea 
A Fiince who comprehended the /mporiance of Commerce to: 
degree that induced him to dare ſuch Expences as theſe, migh 
have what Treaſures, what Armies, what Flcets he pleaſedſ 
In his Time, ALEX ANDRIA appcared in Pomp and Splendor 
She owed her Birth to Alexander, but it was Ptolemy, whd 
caught a' double Portion of his Maſter's Spirit, which raiſe e 
her to that AZagn;ficence that Ages could not deface. W 
may gueſs at what ſhe was in her Glory, by what we art 
told was the Produce of her Cuſſoms, which fell little ſhor 
of Two Millions of our Money annually ; and yet we cannofi 
ſuppoſe that Pto/emy, who underſtood Trade fo well, woule 
cramp it by high Duties, or extravagant Impoſitions. Whet 
the Revenue of the Prince from a ſingle Port was ſo grea 
what muſt have been the Riches of his Subjects ? 

But what ſhews us ALEXANDRIA in the higheſt Point 


deen tl 


* 
Light, is the Credit ſhe maintained after Egypt ſunk from al — 
Empire into a Province. The Romans themſelves were ſtruc.” . 
with the Majeſty of her Appearance, and though till the. they 
they had little regarded Treffick, yet they were not long bj, * 
fore they comprehended the Advantages of ſuch a Port, avi 1. 
fuch a Mart as Alexandria; they confirmed her Privilege dem 
they protected her Inhabitants, they took every Meaſug,,;.:”. 

Follible to preſerve her Commerce, and this, with ſo go Candi 


Vo 
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u Effect, that the actually preſerved it longer than Keme 
kiſelt could preſerve her Power. She followed, indeed, the 
fatune of the Empire, and became at laſt dependent upon 
(mfantinople, when its Founder removed thither the Ca- 
ml of the Empire ; and his Succeſſor found means to trans- 

=: alfo a Part of the I rade of Alexandria to the ſame Place. 
ie this City continucd ſtill to hold up her Head, and though 
e ſunk under the barbarous Power of the Arabs, yet they 
new poliſh'd by degrees; by degrees ſhe recovered ſome- 
chat Of het anticnt Preheminence; and though ſhe never 
de to any thing like her former Luſtre, yet ſhe remained 
he Center of what little 'I'rade there was in the World; 
mich is more than can be ſaid of almoſt of any Place that 

s fallen under the 17ohamedan Power. 

ben the Roman Empire was over-run by Barbarians, 

a Arts and Sciences ſunk with that Power which had cul- 

ed and protected them, Commerce alſo viſibly declin- 

e, or, to ſpeak with greater Propriety, was overwhelmed 

nd lot; for in times of Contuſion, and publick Deſolation, 

men the Giant WAR ſtalks abroad, overturns great Cities, 
amples down the nobleſt Improvements, and lays whole 
 SCountries waſte, it is impoſſible that Trade thould continue, 

" rather, it is highly probable, that on the very Approach 

08 wee Dangers, the muſt have already fled. It is a com- 

Aron daying, that Riches are the Nerves of War, rather, L 


ou tink the F2:d of it; and therefore where Var devours theſe, 


once cannot ſubſiſt, which is a perpetual Reaſon wh 

1 | trading Nations ſhauld avoid offenſive Wars, for by thoſe 
t are abſolutely defenſive, they can never be hurt. But 
© keep to the Point; when that Irruption of various Nations 
"OE had driven the Roman Policy out of the greatelt Part of Eu- 
we, ſome ſtraggling People, either forced by Neceſſity, or 
"WT by Inclination, took ſhelter in a few ſtraggling Iſlands 
e lay ncar the Coaſt of /zaly, and which would never have 
en thought worth inhabiting in a time of Peace. This 


Os in the fixth Century, and at their firſt fixing there, 
bey had certainly nothing more in View than living in a 
i vicrable State of Freedom, and acquiring a Subliſtence as well 
* bthey could. Theſe Iſlands being divided from cach other 
be y narrow Chanuels, and thoſe Channels fo incumbered by 
allows, that it was impoihble for Strangers to navigate 
e dem, theſe Refugees found themſelves tolerably ſafe, and 
u miting amongſt themſelves for the ſake of improving their 
condition, and augmenting their Security, they became in 
Vor, II. d the 
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ment of the famous and potent Republick of VENICE. Her 


merce on all Sides, and taking Advantage of the barbarousf 
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the eighth Century, a well-ſettled Government, and aſſumed - 
the Form of a Republick. 2 

Simple and mean as this Kelation may appear, yet it is a2 
plain and true Account of the Riſe, Progreſs and Eftabliſh- # 
- 


Beginnings were indeed weak and flow, but when the Foun- 
dation was once well laid, her Growth was quick, and the 
Increaſe of her Power amazing. She extended her Com-“ 


þ ö 


d 


th 
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Maxims of the Mohamedan Monarchies, ſhe drew to herſelf 
the Profits of the Indian Trade, and might, in ſome Senſe, | 
be ſaid to make Egypt a Province, and the Saracens her Sub- 
jets. By this means her Traffick ſwelled beyond Concep- 
tion, ſhe became the common Mart of all Nations ; her Na- ry 
val Power arrived at a prodigious Height, and making uſeſ e 
of every favourable Conjuncture, ſhe ſtretched her Conqueſt, y 


not only over the adjaeent Terra Firma of Italy, but through 1 
the Iſlands of the Arebivelage, ſo as to be at once Miftre/; ak 
of the Sea, of many fair and fruitful Countries, and of Pa et 
of the — City of Conſtantinople itſelf. But, Ambition ; 
and the deſire of Lording it over her Neighbours, Paſſion y 
equally fatal in publick and in private Life, to States and Em _ 
pires, as well as to great Men, and to great Families, brough ud 
upon her thoſe Evils, which firſt produced a Decay of Trade... 
and then a Declenſion of Power. General Hiſtories inde ,, ; 
aſcribe this to the League of Cambray, when all the grea i , 
Powers in Europe combined againſt this Republick ; and i th 
truth, from that Period, the Sinking of her Power is trul en, 
dated; but the Venetian Writers very juſtly obſerve, tha g. 
though this Effect followed the League, yet there was ano + _ 
ther a more latent, but at the ſame time a more effectu 7 
Cauſe, which was, the falling off of their Commerce. Helo 
Subjects were become leſs frugal, and leſs wealthy, and i... 
the ſame time more ambitious and more profuſe. It wi ores 
impoſſible in ſuch a Situation, that the State ſhould maim ns 
tain itſelf when ſo warmly attacked; a Man in a Conſump Deſc 
tion cannot ſtruggle with the ſame Force as in Health; the N 


though By-ſtanders may attribute the Fall he receives to t 
Strength of his Adverſary, he cannot help knowing that 
proceeds ſolely from the failing of his own Strength. Th 
was the Caſe of the Venetians, and they have ever ſince bet 
more indebted to their Wiſdom than their Power, to 

dent concealing of their own Weakneſs, and taking Ad 
vantage of the Errors of their Enemies, than to any oth 


Cauſe, for their keeping up that Port which they . 
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beat, and which had been loft long ago by any other Nation 
but themſelves. 

At the ſame time that Venice roſe, as it were, out of 
the Lea, another Republick was erected.on the C of Italy. 
There could not well be a worſe Situation than the narrow, 
narſhy, unprofitable and unwholſome Mands in the Adria- 
net, except the rocky, barren, and inhoſpitable Shores of Li- 
ria; and yet as Commerce raiſed VENICE the Rich on the 
ane, ſo ſhe erected GENOA the Proud on the other, In ſpite 
of ainbitious and warlike Neighbours, in ſpite of a confined and 
b wproducing Country, and which were {till greater Impedi- 
ments, in ſpite of perpetual Factions, and ſucceſſive Revolu- 
tions, the I rade of Genoa made her Rich and Great. Her Mer- 
chants traded to all Countries, and throve, by carrying the 
Commodities of the one to the other. Her Fleets became for- 
nicable ; and beſides the adjacent iſland of Corfica, ſhe made 
urger and important Conqueſts. She fixed a Colony at Caffa, 
md was for ſometime in * of the Coaſts on both Sides 
ofthe Black Sea. That Emulation which is natural to ncigh- 
touring Nations, and that Jealouty which riſes from the 
wrſuit of the ſame Miſtreſs, Commerce, begat continual Wars 
between theſe rival Republicks, which after many obſtinate 
ind bloody Battles, was at laſt terminated in Favour of Ve- 
ce, by that famous Victory of Chiozza, gained by her Doge 
Indrew Contarini, from which time Genoa never pretended 
to be Miftreſs of the Sea. Theſe Quarrels were fatal to 
wth ; but what proved more immediately deſtructive to the 
Gemeſe, was their Avarice, which induced them to abandon 
the fair Profits of Trade, for the Sake by that vile Method 
of acquiring Wealth of Uſury. 

This leads us to mention another Subject that has a cloſe 
Connection with Commerce, and that is the Buſineſs of Ex- 
CHANGES, This, though in many Cafes uſeful to Com- 
merce, concerns alſo many other Things, ſuch as Tranſac- 
lions of State and of War, the Removal of Families, or the 
Deſcent of Succeſſions upon Strangers, all of which create 
the Neceſſity of removing Money trom one Country to ano- 
ther, which ſometimes cannot be done at all, and in moſt 
Giſes muſt be attended with Inconveniency, if practiſed in 
tie plain way of Tranſportation. The Lambards, one of the 
many Nations that eſtabliſhed themſelves in 7taly, after the 
Ruin of the Reman Empire, and who have beſtowe! their 
Name on ne of the fineſt Countries in it, deviſed a Me- 
od for removing, in a great meaſure, this Inconvenience ; 
r they obſerved that Money was very often wanting re- 
(procally in ſeveral Countries, and therefore they imagined, 
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that if a Way could be found to cſtabliſh a Correſpondence 
capable of ſupplying theſe mutual Wants, it might prove 
very adv.ntageous to the middle Perſons ; and this produced 
that kind of Practice now known by the Name of Exchange, 
which as it was invented by, ſo it continued long in the Hands 
of the Lombards. For this Purpoſe, they ſettled themiclves in 
moſt of the great Cities in Europe; and having a ftiici 
Correſpondence one with another, they managed this new 
Branch of Buſineſs of drawing and remitting Money with valt 
Advantage to themſelves ; and to do this the more ettectual- 
ly, they entered into Partnerſhip, kept large Houſcs, and 
had vaſt Capitals, which were ſtiled Banks, and as it was 
their Cuſtom (as indeed it was of all forts of Merchants) to 
live together, ſo the Street in which they teſided in this City 
acquired from thence its Name, and though things are long 
ſince changed, yet it is ſtill inhabited by Zng/i/h Bankers, 
and retains its old Name of Lombard. /treet, 

We may diſcern the wonderful EfteRs of Induſtry in this 


Invention; for the Loambards inhabiting an inland Country, 


drew by this means to themſelves a very conſiderable Profit 
out of Foreign Trade, and made Milan, and other great 
Cities in Which they refided, Populous and Opulent by their 
becoming the Center of their Exchanges. But when the 
Genoeſe fell into it, they began to carry it farther ; for they 
not only drew and remitted Money, but /ent it alſo, and by 
this means as their Profits increaſed, they began to {light 
their Foreign Trade; or rather their Capitals however large, 
becoming unequal to the double Demands of Commerce and 
Banking, the former gave way to the latter, as the molt ſe- 
cure, if not the moſt profitable, and by this Alteration /nd:- 
viduals became immenſely rich and great, while the State 
grew weak and poor; and thus the Republick of Genoa 
dwindled into a low Condition, and by degrees was oblig- 
ed to pawn almoſt all its Revenues to its own Bank of 
ST. GEORGE, which amidſt a long Series of Foreign Wars 
and Domeſtick Seditions, remained unhurt and inviolate till 
the laſt taking of that City by the Jr/trians, when the Bank 
of St. George met with the fume Fate with the Commen- 
wealth, and whether cither of them will recover their turmer 
Luſtre, is a Problem that muſt be left to Time to reſolve. 
But we muſt now look to another Part of the World. 
In the middle Age of the German Empire, that is, about the 
middle of the the thirteenth Century, there was formed 4 
Confederacy of many NLaritime Cities, or at leaſt of Cities 
net far from the Sea. I'lis Confederacy folely regarded 
a Commerce, 
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Commerce, which they endeavoured to promote and extend» 
by intereſting therein a great number of Perſons, and en- 
deavouring to Profit by their different Views and different 
Lights. Though the Cities of Germany held the principal 
Rank in the TevuTonic Hans, they did not however for- 
bear aflociating many other Cities, as well in France as in 
England and the Low Countries, the whole however without 
hurting \the Authority, without Prejudice to the Rights of 
the Sonde dn on whom they depended. This Contederacy 
had its Laws, its Ordinances, and its Judgments, which 
were obſerved with the ſame Reſpect as the Maritime ode 
of the Rhoadians, who paſſing for the abloſt Heamen in all An- 
tiquity, their Conſtitutions were obſerved by the Greeks and 
Romans. The Teutonic Hanſe grew in a ſhort time to fo 
high a Rank in Power and Authority by the immenſe Riches 
it acquired, that Princes themſelves rendered it a ſincere Ho- 
mage from Principles of Efteem and Admiration. Thoſe of 
the North principally had frequent Occation for their Credit, 
and borrowed of them conliderable Sums. Ihe Grand Maſters 
of the Teutonic Order, who were at that time Sovercigns of 
Livonia, declared themſelves Conſervators of the Rights and 


Privileges of the [7::ſe: All fucceeded, not only to, but be- L 


yond their Wiſhes ; and Germany charmed with their Progreſs, 
looked on them with the ſame Eyes as a curious Gardener does 
on certain rare Plants, though not of his own Raiſing and Cul- 
ture. The Kings of France and England granted alſo varicus 
Privileges to the Teutonic Confederacy ; they exempted their 
Veflels in caſe of Shipwreck from all Demands whatſoever 
from the Admiralty, or from private Perſons; they forbid any 
Diſturbance to their Navigation at all times; and even when 
France was at War with the Emperor, or the Princes of the 
North, In fine, during the Courſe of thoſe unhappy Wars, 
which were ſtiled Croi/ades, the Hanſe was ſignally conſulted, 
and gave always puiſſant Succours in Money -and in Ships to 
the Chri/tians oppreſſed by Infidels. It is aſtoniſhing, that 
Cities at ſo great a Diſtance from each other, ſubject to dif- 
ferent Kings, ſometimes in open War, but always jealous of 
their Rights; it is, I ſay, very aſtoniſhing, that theſe Cities 
ſhould be able to confederate and live together in ſo ſtrict a 
Union, But when this Union had rendered them very rich 
and powerful, it cannot ſeem at all ſtrange, that on the one 
hand, they grew arrogant and overbearing, took upon them, 
not only to treat with Sovereigns on the foot of Equality, 
but even to make War upon them, and more than once with 
ducceſs. It will on the other hand appear ſtill leſs {trange, 
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more particular View of the Dangers that ſuch a League 5 
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that ſuch Behaviour as this awakened various Princes to a 


might produce, and the Advantages that would naturally flow 
to their reſpective States, by recovering the Trade thus made 
over, at leaſt in ſome part to others, entirely to themſelves, 
and theſc in few Words, were the Caules of the gradual 
Declenſion of the Hanſiatic Alliance, which, however, is 
not totally diſſolved at this day. The Cities of Lubect, Hom- 
burgh, and Bremen, maintaining ſufficient Marks of that Splen— 
dour and Dignity with which this Confederacy was once © 
adorned. 3 
We muſt now turn our Eyes to Portugal and Spaiu, where 
in the Space of about Fifty 1 there happened a train of 
Events, which gradually led on to ſuch Diſeoveries as chang'd 8 
the whole Face of Affairs in the Commercial World, and 
ave to the Knowledge of later Ages, what for ſome tliou- 
Find Years had been kept ſecret from all Mankind, I mean WF ;: 
a perfect and diſtinct Notion of that terraqueous Globe, which WI 
they inhabit. The Kingdom of Portuga! was ſmall, but 5 
well cultivated, very populous, and bleſſed with a Vaticty of rd 
ood Ports, all which, however, had ſtood them in little T 
lead, if they had not had a Succeſſion of wiſe Princes, who 
inſtead of involving themſelves in War with their Neighbours Di 
to gratify their Ambition, endeavoured to extend the Hap-| 
ineſs and Wealth of their Subjects, and by fo doing their own 
35 in the ſofter and more ſucceſsful Method of pro- 
tecting Arts and Sciences, encouraging Induſtry, and favour- WF p, 
ing Trade ; this with the convenient Situation of their Coun- 
try, in the beginning of the fifteenth Century, prompted 
ſome lively Spirits to attempt Diſcoveries, and theſe coun- 
tenanced by an Heroic young Prince, puſhed on their En- b 
deavours with ſuch Succeſs, that ſtep by ſtep the Coaſt of Africa $f 
was ſurveyed as far as the Cape of Good Hope, to which they 
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ave that Name. The Point had in View, was a new — 
Route to the Ea/t- Indies, which 3 de Gama happily diſ- . 
covered; and in a ſhort Space of I ime Portugal, from one F 
of the leaſt conſiderable, grew to be one of the richeſt Dis 
Powers in F x | gained prodigious Dominions in A/ia and * 
Africa, and raiſed a Naval Power ſuperior to any thing that ,. - 
had been ſeen for many Ages before. oe 
But while this was doing, and doing in the flow Way off , , 


Experience, where one ſmall Diſcovery made Way for anc 
ther; Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genzeſe of great Capacity, tho 
ef almoſt unknown Original, who had been bred to the 80 
from his Youth, and who had carefully ft udicd what ou 
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made a Trade, formed in his Mind the amazing Proje& of 
counteracting Experience, and failing to the /ndies by a Wt" 
Courſe. He offered this Project to the Portugueſe, by whom 
it was conſidered and rejected as a Chimera. He propoſed 
it afterwards to other States, but with no better Fortune; 
and at laſt owed the Diſcovery of the New World to the 
kigh Spirit of a Heroine, the famous Jabella Queen of Caftite, 
who almoſt - at her own Expence, and with very little Coun- 
tenance from her Huſband, who yet was ſtiled Ferdinand the 
IWiſe, furniſhed the adventurous Calumbus with that poor 
Squadron, with which at once, in ſpite of all the Difficul- 
ties that the Envy of his Officers, and the Obſtinacy of his 
mutinous Crew threw in his Way, perfected his Deſign, and 
kid open a new Indies, though in reality, he aimed at the 
Diſcovery of the d. Neither was this noble Effort 07 his 
matchleſs Underſtanding defeated; for after his Deceaſe, Fer- 
dinend Magellan a Portugueſe, ' propoſed to the Emperor 
Charles V. the Diſcovery of a Paſſage to the Spice Iſlands 
by the Szuth Seas, which was what Columbus aimed at; and 
though Aagellan lived not to return, yet in one Voyage the 
Diſcovery was perfected. It is inconceivable almoſt, how 
many and how great Benefits accrued to Europe from theſe 
Diſcoveries ; of which however it is certain, that the Pore 
7 made a very indifferent, and the Spaniards much 
worſe Uſe; the former making Slaves of, and the latter 
rooting out the Natives; which as it was a moſt ingrateful 
Return to Divine Providence for ſo high a Bleſſing, ſo it 
might have been eaſily foreſeen, it would prove, as E 
rience has ſhewn it did prove, highly prejudicial to their 
own Intereſt, by depopulating very fine 9 * which 
tave been thereby turned into Deſarts; and though on their 
fuſt Diſcovery infinite Treaſures were returned from-them, 
which were coined in the Mints of Spain, yet by an obſti- 
nate Purſuit of this falſe Policy, the Spaniſh Iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies are now brought 75 low, as to be ſcarce worth 
keeping. The Conſequences that naturally followed on the 
Diſcovery of a Paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, and of a 
tourth Part of the Globe in the Weſtern Hemiſphere, were, 
8 it has been already hinted, the Cauſe of an intire Change 
in the State of Europe, and produced, not only in Portu- 
gel and Spain, but in moſt other Nations, a Deſire of viſu- 
ing theſe remote Parts, of eſtabliſhing Colonies, of ſetting 
Manufactures on foot, of exporting and importing Commodi- 
les, and of raiſing, ſettling and protecting new Manufactures. 
y this means, as the Reader cannot but perceive, not only 
24 4 particulac 
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true, that this has not been carried as high as it might have 
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particular Nations brought about ſignal Advantages to chem- 
ſelves, but Zurope in general received a laſting and invaly- 
able Benefit: for its Potentates made themſelves formidable, 
and even terrible in thoſe diſtant Parts of the Earth, and 
where their Fame had hardly reached before. It is however 


been; for though there was room enough for every Nation 
to have had its Share, and though it might be demonſtratd !“ 
that the Good of the whole would have contributed ſutfi- “ 
ciently to the Profit of every State, the Subjects of which | 
had engaged in tas Traffick; yet inſtead of proſecuting o 
natural and f» equitable a Meaſure, they have taken a cuite | 
contrary Courſe, and by decrying, attacking and deſtroying } 
each other, have very much leflened that Reverence, that 
prodigious Reverence, which the A/iatics, Africans, and A. 
mericans at firſt had for the Inhabitants of Eurepe. Yet we 
have ftilÞ vaſt Dominions, and a prodigious Power in thoſe 


Parts; nor has it entered into the Minds either of the Bra- be 
veſt, or the moſt Ingenious of thoſe Nations, to attempt E. 
Sharing the Benefits of Commerce, or of making Reprilals 21 
upon the Europeaus; though, for all this, we are indebted ed 
to the Diſpoſitions of all-wite Providence, and ſeem to be pre- far 
{ſerved in ſpite of our own Imprudence. on] 

The Naval Power of the Pertugucſe received an incurable und 


Wound by falling under the Power of the Spartards; for, 
and though human Policy would have ſuggeſted, that this | 
alone muſt have raiſed the latter to the Monopoly of Com- Jing. 
merce, and the univerſal Dominion of the Sca; yet the very Wl of ( 
Purſuit of a Defign ſo viſibly detrimental to the Intereſt of Dif 
Mankind, proved very quickly their Ruin alſo. For the Sa- Fre 
mards, from the natural Haughtineſs of their Temper, milled W enti 
by the boundleſs Ambition of their Princes, and endea- WF than 
vouring to become the Lords of Europe, forced other Na+» WW the | 
tions in their own Defence- to make a much quicker Pro- 

refs in Navigation, than otherwiſe they could have done. its E 
For the Eugliſß and Dutch, who till this time ſeemed blind 
to the Advantages of their Situation, had their Eyes opened WW reſpe 
by the Injuries they received; and by Degrees the Paſſion of Re- ¶ have 
venge inſpired them with Deſigns that poſſibly publick Spitit W want 
had never excited. In ſhort,the Pains taken by Spain to keep all W Ming 
the Riches that flowed from theſe Diſcoveries to herſelf, and WF ftow, 
the dangerous, deteſtable, and deſtructive Purpoſes to which IF niche 
ſhe applied the immenſe Wealth that lowed in upon her WF even 
from them, produced Effects 1 oppoſite to thoſe Com 


which the propoſed,” and made her Enemies rich, great, ¶ to e 
, powerful 
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werful, and happy in proportion as her Commerce dwind- 
ed away, and as her Naval Power ſunk and crumbled to 
Pieces merely by an improper Diſplay, an ill- managed Exer- 
tion, and a wrong Application of it. 

It was from hence, that the Inhabitants of the Seven Pro- 
vinces, whom ker Oppreſſion had made poor, and her Seve- 
rities driven mad, became fiſt Free, then Potent, and by 
degrees Rich. Their Diſtreſſes taught them the Neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing a moderate and cqual Government; the Mild- 
neſs of that Government, and the Blethno>. which it procured 
to its Subjects, railed their Number, and clevated their Hopes. 
The Conſequences became quickly viithle, and in a ſhort 
Space of Iime amazing both to Friends and Enemies, 
every' Fiſhing Village improved into 2 Trading Town; 
their little Towns grew up into large and magnificent Cities; 
their Inland Boroughs were filled with Manufacturers, and in 
leſs than half a Century, the Diſtreſſed States of Ho!land 
became High and Mighty; nay in ſpite of the Danger and 
Expences which attended a War, made all that time againſt 
a ſuperior Force, tlieſe People ſurrounded with Enemies, load- 
ed with Taxes, expoſed to perſonal Service, and to a thou- 
land other Diſadvantages, grew up to ſuch a Strength, as not 
only made the Spaniards deſpair of reducing them any more 
under their Dominion, but inclined them to with, and at laft 
forced them to ſeck their Friendſhip. 


This, at leaft as far as either ancient or modern Hiſtories 


inform us, was the quickeſt and ſtrongeſt of all the Productions 


of Commerce that the World has ever ſeen. For it is out of 
Diſpute, that the Republic of the United Provinces owes her 
Freedom, her Power, and her Wealth to Induſtry and Trade 
entirely. "The greateft Part of the Country is nothing leſs 
than fertile, and what is ſo, produces not enough to ſuffice 
the tenth Part of its Inhabitants, for the tenth Part of the 
Year; the Climate is rather tolerable than wholeſome, and 
its Havens are ratfer advantagious from the Difficulty of en- 
tering them, than from their Commodiouſneſs in any other 
reſpect, at leaſt in the moſt part. Native Commodities they 
have few or none, Timber and maritime Stores are entirel 
wanting; their Country cannot boatt ſo much as of a Coal. 
Mine, and yet theſe Provinces, upon which Nature has be- 
towed ſo little, in conſequence of an extentive Trade are en- 
nched with all Things. Their Storchoutcs are full of Corn, 
even when the Harveſts in Corn-Countrics fail; there is no 
Commodity how bulky ſoever, or however ſcarce and hard 
© come at, which may not be had from their W 
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The Shipping of Holland is prodigious; and to ſee the Quan- 
tities of Naval Stores with which their Yards and Ports a- 
bound, aſtoniſhes thoſe who are unacquainted with the Vi- 
gour of that Cauſe which produces this Abundance. But 
above all, the Populouſneſs of this Country is the great- 
eft Miracle. That Men ſhould refort to a Canaan, and de- 
fire to live in a Land flowing with Milk and Honey, is no- 


thing ſtrange; but that they ſhould make it their Choice to. | 
Canals, 
— Woods, and ranſack all the Quarters of the Earth for * 

ruits and Flowers, to produce an artificial Paradiſe in a dead 
Plain, or upon an ingrateful Heath in the Midſt of Fogs and 
ſtanding Lakes, would in fo critical an Age as this paſs for a 
Fable, if the Country did not lie ſo near us, as to put the 


force Nature to raiſe Palaces, lay out Gardens, dig 


Truth of it out of Queſtion. Yet till very lately this uni- 


verſal Opulence had no bad Effects upon the Morals of the 
People; they were modeſt and humble in their Behaviour, 
temperate in their Way of living, moderate in their Expen- | 


ces, neat and clegant, rather than ſumptuous or profuſe in 


their Buildings, their Grandeur and Magnificence diſplaying | 


itſelf in publick Edifices, and in whatever elſe regarded the 
State, Neither were their proud Rulers, but deſpiſed Pomp, and 
were content to wear (as Alexander the Great ſaid of Anlipa- 
ter) all their Purple within; that is to ſay, they exerciſed a 
very high Authority without any exterior Enſigns of Dig- 
nity, and moſt happily preſerved their Power, by very wiſely 
declining whatever might excite Envy. If this has of late 
Years ſuffered any Change, and if Luxury, Pride, Ambi- 
tion, Vanity and Corruption, have by Degrees made thei 
Way even into theſe Provinces, they have drawn their Pu- 
niſhments, and it is to be hoped their Remedies along with 
them. But however that may be, the Declenſion of a State 
furniſhes no Argument againſt the Efficacy of thoſe Cauſes 
which 8 and raiſed it. Induſtry and PFrugality 
made Holland what it is, or what it was, and Induſtry and 
Frugality will produce the like Effects in all Places. 

hus, in as narrow a Compaſs as poſſible, we have traced 
the general Hiſtory of this Subject, from the earlieſt Accounts 
of Time to the preſent ; we have joined Experience to Spe- 
eulation, and connected the Proofs drawn from Arguments, 
with Facts collected from the beſt Hiſtories; and having thus 
eſtabliſhed beyond the power of Doubting, the Importance 
of Trade and Commerce univerſally confidered, and ſhow", 
that it operates alike in all Countries and in all Ages; we will 


next proceed to enquire into the Riſe, Progreſs, and _—_ 
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Fate of it in our own Country, in order to ſhow that we have 
not been leſs indebted to it than other Nations ; and that if 
we do not derive from it ſtill greater Bleſſings than any other 
Nations have done, it is our own Fault. It muſt be cons 
fefled that the Topic is difficult, but that we will combat by 
our Diligence, and tho' it be perplexed enough in its Na- 
ture, we will endeavour to render jt perſpicuous by our Me- 
thod of treating it, being fully perſuaded that nothing can 
better deſerve either the Reader's Attention, or our Pains. 


— — — — 


cr. . 


Of the commedious Situation and other natural Advantages 0 
this Country, in Point of Trade; and of the Riſe, — | 
Declenſion, and Revival of Commerce in England, under the 

Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


_ ————_ 


HE firſt Inhabitants of this Iſland were certainly 
drawn over hither by the Contemplation of the many 
Conveniencies with which the Country abounded ; for if we 
may be allowed the Compatiſon, every Country is a kind of 
Stock which Nature beſtows on her Children, and ſhe may 
be ſaid to be more or leſs kind to them in Proportion, as this 
is capable of 44, 7 with more or leſs Pains. It is 
true, that ſome Writers of a lively Imagination have taken 
a Pleaſure in repreſenting this Matter in quite another Light, 

and to dwell very ſtrongly upon our natural Wants and De 
kciencies, They have obſerved, that Graſs grows here ſpon- 
taneouſly, but not Corn; that our Fruits may be reduced 
to Sloes, Hips, and Haws; and that our Breed of Horſes 
and Cattle were very deſpicable, till they were mended by 
Importations from other Countries. But when this comes to 
de thoroughly conſidered, we ſhall find, that there is no 
good Reaſon to quarrel with the Diſpoſition of Providence; 
and a little Reflection will teach us to diſcover, that Things 
muſt have been originally in that very State in which they 
ue recorded to have been by the inſpired Hiſtorian of the 
irſt Ages; that is to ſay, the Parents of the human Race 
were created. and placed in the moſt benign Climate, and in 
the moſt fertile and pleaſant of all Countries; from whence 
3s their Numbers increaſed, and the Arts and Sciences ſub- 
rvient to their Happineſs were invented, they ſpread. hom 
elves 
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ſelves farther and farther, improving the natural Advantages 
ot thoſe Countrits in which they ſettled, and bringing thither 8 
what they could! not be without at firſt, and by Degrees 
whatever elſe they thought expedient” and requilite to their 
Welfare. | 
Paradiſe, or a Country naturally productive of every Thing : 
needful, uſeful, or pleaſant, was not only fit, but abſoJute- 
ly neceſſary to the human Species in their Infancy ; but when 
by the juſt Decree of Heaven, Man was left to earn his 
Bread by the Sweat of his Brow, it became requiſite that 
Contrivance and Foreſight, Oeconomy and Prudence, as well 


as Pains and Labour, ſhould be employed to render every e 
Country habitable and commodious. This appears to have i 
been the Divine Will; this became the Duty ot Men, and MW & 


from this Diſpoſition it is plain, that the Diſperſion of our 
Species over the Face of the whole Earth, was conducted by 
that Providence that had adapted the human Faculties to 
acquiring wherever they were, the Means of ſubſiſting com- 
fortably. When therefore ſuch as dwelt on the Continent 
formed Projects of paſſing into, and poſſeſſing themſelves of 
Iſlands, they neither could nor did expect that they ſhould 
find the Plains ready cultivated, or the Mountains ftored 
with Fruit-Trees ; becauſe luch an Expectation would have 
been wild and unreaſonable ; they might as well have looked 
for Rivers of Milk, and Lakes of Honey. 

But ſome Things they had juſt Reaſon to hope for, and 
theſe they found. A Country producing many "Things ot 
itſelf, and thoſe too in vaſt Abundance. Over-grown with 
Timber, which when cut down, furniſhes Houſes for Habi— 
tation, Utenſils of every kind, and Veſſels for the traniport- 
ing them; a Number of fine Ports on every Side of the l- 
fland, which is the greateſt Bleſſing, as well as the peculiar 
Glory of ſuch a Land. The Climate tolerable, and in Pro- 
portion as they improved the Sail, made temperate and plca- 
fant; the Earth fertile in its Nature, tho” not of itſelf admi- 
rably diſpoſed for all the Uſes of human Life, ſpreading, in 
ſome Places into wide and copious Plains, confined in otners 
by high and ſhady Mountains, and every where watered ei. 
ther by large navigable Rivers, or ſmall, but till uſeful 
Brooks. In ſhort, a Place every way fit for the Reception 
of rational Beings, and capable of being made by their At- 
tention and Induſtry, what we fee it is made, one of th? 
faireſt, fineſt; and the fruitfulleſt Countries in Eur; 
that is to ſay, a diſtinguiſhed and excelling Portion, 9! 


the fineſt Quarter of the Earth. This is no flowery De- 
{cription 
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ſcriptioa traced by the Pencil of Fancy, on the Canvas of 
a heated Imagination, but a cool and clear Repreſentation, 
drawn by the Pen of Impartiality, guided by the Light of Ex- 
perience, and expreſſing ſunply and plainly the Dictates of 
Reaſon and of "I ruth. 

We may from hence conceive, that foreign Commerce by 
the Natives of this Iſland muſt have been a Work of Time ; 
for Men think firſt of Neceſſaries, then of Conveniencies, 
and laſt of Superfluities. Thoſe who came originally from 
the Continent might have better Notions of Things; but as 
it muſt be preſumed, that either Fear or Indigence drove 
them hither, ſo it is eaſy to apprehend, that ſucceeding Ge- 
nerations muſt for ſome Time tink much below their Ance- 
ſors, in their Notions of the Commodities of Life, and 
deriving their Manners from their Circumſtances, become 
quite another Sort of People. But thoſe on the oppolite 
Continent, knowing that this Iſland was inhabited, and hav- 
ing the Uſe, tho” in ever fo imperfect a Degree, of Veſſels, 
and of foreign Traftick, came over hither, and barter'd their 
Goods for the raw Commodities of the Britons, till by De- 
grees perhaps they taught the latter to make ſome Improve- 
ment in thoſe flight Leather and Wicker Boats, which they 
uſed for paſſing their own Rivers, and crecping along their 
Coaſts, till at laſt they ventured themſelves over to Gaul, 
and entered upon ſome kind of Correſpondence with their 
Neighbours. All this is ſo deducible from the Laws of Na- 
ure, that we might have divined thus much by the Light of 
Reaſon, if we had not the Commentaries of Cz/ar to guide 
ws, and to ſtrengthen by the Authority of Hiſtory the Facts 
tat might have been found out by the Force of rational 
Conjecture. 

- Things wete preciſcly in this Situation when the Romans 
nraded Britain; and there is no doubt, that our Anceſtors 
falling under the Power of that Empire, and under its Power 
ta lime when with reſpect to Arts and Sciences it was in 
+ moſt flouriſhing Condition, was a great Advantage to 
mem; and tho“ from their Love of civil Liberty, which 
when under the Direction of Reaſon, is the moſt natural 
ad laudable of all Paſſions, they made a long and vigorous, 
nd in ſome Senſe a noble and glorious Reſiſtance; yet by 
egrees they caught the Manners and Cuſtoms of their Con- 
werors, and grew content to be happy rather than free. 
With Learning and Politeneſs the Romans introduced foreign 
ammerce; and according to the Nature of their Policy, as 
ay made high Roads thiyvugh the Iſland, eſtabliſhed Colo- 
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nics in proper Places, and fixed ſtanding Camps, which were 
a kind of Fortreſſes where they thought proper; ſo they were 
no leſs careful with regard to Marts or Emporiums for the 


Convenieney of Traders, and of which what they found is . 
uncertain ; but that they left many is without Queſtion, and WM 
amongſt the reſt London, which is not more famous for her 1. 
preſent extenſive Trade, than venerable for her unrecorded pa 


Antiquity. A City peculiarly happy in its Situation, the II © 
Pride and Glory of this Iſland the Fame of which her Mer- un 
Chants have fpread to the utmoſt Limits of the World, while ad, 
her Origin remains beyond the Reach of Search, and derides MI i 


the vain Endeavours of the moſt laborious Antiquaries. Wa 
When the Romans unwillingly left Britain, and the Bri- 1s 
tons as unwillingly made Way for the Saxors, a new De— Out 


luge of Barbarity over-flowed this Iſland ; almoſt all the Im- | 
provements of our civilized Conquerors were defaced, and 
upon the Eſtabliſhment as it were of a new People, Things 
were all to begin again. This neceſſarily took up a great ud 
deal of Time, and before they were in any tolerable Poſture, 
the Saxons found themſelves diſtreſſed by freſh Swarms of II ire 
Barbarians, Yet there {till remains ſome Evidences of thcir ug, 
having been acquainted with, inclined to, and if their Cir- Hou 
cumſtances would have permitted, moſt certainly would have WW /nto 
entered upon, and carried foreign Commerce to a great Height. {is 
We have authentic Teſtimonies, that Alfred the " om tormed ſery 
Projects of vaſt Diſcoveries to the North, as he actually ſent ing 
Perſons of great Prudence and Abilities into the Eaſt; and WJ 3 
the Curiofities which they brought Home, were for many Con 
Ages preſerved in the Treaſury-dt the Church of Saliſbury. dual! 
I fay nothing either of hts Flects, or of thoſe of Edgar; tho' Caſe 
I am perſuaded, that the Opinions entertained of them by II for | 
the Moderns, are far more deſpicable than Reaſon will war- W 9quen 
rant. But how mean ſoever their Ships were, Ships they ent 
had, and in great Numbers; and that they ſhould have theſe ¶ ſnec 
and Men to navigate them without any Trade, is, I think, Cal 
what the Reader will hardly believe any more than myſelf; Knoy 
but what ſort of Trade it was, or how carried on, is a Que- ive 
ſtion not to be diſcuſſed here. 
As for the Danes, they were not long our Maſters ; but a and c 
they became ſo by a maritime Force, and as their Country- | 
men had eftabliſhed themſelves not only on the oppoſite Shore Wat: 
of France, but in other Parts of Europe ; ſo it is reaſon- clina 
able to believe, that they held ſome Correſpondence with Us 
them from hence, and that if their Dominion had laſtec 


longer, this might have been better regulated, and productive mou 
: of 
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of many Advantages. But they had ſoon to do with their 
Brethren in another Way; for the Normans, Men of the 
lame Race, but better eſtabliſhed in another Country, diſ- 
poſſeſſed them here, and partly under Colour of Right, part- 
ly by Force, erected that Monarchy, which net without va- 
nous Alterations and Changes, ſubſiſts even to our Times, 
and to the Subſiſtance of which, with the Help of thoſe 
Changes and Alterations, we owe that happy Conſtitution 
under which we live; that univerſal Improvement which 
adorns the Face of our Country; that Domeſtick Trade 
which nouriſhes ſo numerous a People, by plentifully re- 
warding their Induftry ; and that extenſive —— which 
is at once the Source of our Wealth, and the Support of 
our Liberty. | 

It cannot be expected that in a Piece like this, we ſhould 
attempt to trace the Progreſs of Trade through every Reign, 
ſhow how it was encouraged and protected, or diſcountenanced 
and check d; what Occaſions were luckily ſcized, or what 
Opportunities unfortunately loſt ; for theſs would require a 
arge Volume; the Subject, it is true, is important, intereſt- 
ing, and entertaining; but at the ſame time, much too cu- 
rious to be handled haſtily, much too copious to be crouded 
Into a Narrow Space z beſides, our Deſign noWay requires it. 
It is ſufficient for us, after what has been already ſaid, to ob- 
ſerve, that the Opinion commonly — of our hav- 
ing little or no Trade before the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
is very far from being well founded, ; and yet to aſſert the 
Contrary of this, would be to run into another Extream e- 
qually vicious; for the middle Way in this, as in moſt other 
Caſes is the beſt; and therefore as this Work is calculated 
for the Benefit of young People, it is of the laſt Conſe- 
quence to give them right Notions of Things, and to pre- 
vent their being led away by falſe and ill-grounded Opinions; 
linec Ignorance, or rather the Want of Knowledge, tho” 
a Calamity great enough, is ſtill leſs a Calamity than falſe 
Knowledge ; for we had better conceive nothing than con- 
ceive amiſs of Things ; becauſe ſuch Errors when early im- 
dided, are not eaſily amended. We will therefore briefly 
and clearly unfold the Reaſons which induce us to believe, 
that this Nation really enjoyed a conſiderable Trade before 
that auſpicious Reign, from which it is not at- all in our In- 
Clination to detract ; we will next ſhew what thoſe Difficul- 
les were, under which our Commerce laboured under the 
Reigns preceding that; and laſtly, we will give a ſhort Ac- 
count how thoſe Benefits and A vantages aroſe, of which we 


bare been fince poſſeſſed. 
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Is is no difficult thing to make it evident from Facts, thit 
the Engl Nation had a very conſiderable Share of Trade 
in all Times ; 2nd what we have already ſaid upon the Sub- 
ze, is ſufficient to prove it in thoſe before the Norman 
Conqueſt. From that Time, let us have leave to remember, 
that there was no Want of Wealth in this Kingdom; that 
the Conqueror himſelf and his two Sons, raiſed immenſe 
Sums of Money, conſidering the Times in which they lived; 
and though theſe Sums at firſt ſight appear inconſiderable to 
us, yet that is only from want of due Conſideration; for as 
every Shilling contained then above three times as much 
Silver as it docs now, it is plain, that every Sum they le- 
vied was three times as much as it appears to be. In the 
Reign of Henry II. Luxury was at a prodigious Height, as 
our authentick Hiſtories inform us; and this implics, that 
all Foreign Commodies were then plenty in England, Now 
it is impoſſible, that thoſe Impolitions could be raiſed, or 
this Abundance- of Foreizn Commodities be prodiced, any 
other way, than by the Exportation of our own ; for Gold 
and Silver were not of our own Growth then, any more 
than they are now. In the twenty-cighth of Edward Ill. 
that i, in the Year 1354, we have a Record in the Exchc- 
quer, ſhowing the Exports and Imparts, by which it ap- 
pears, that the Balance of our Trade produced 255,214. 
135. 8 d. which conſidering the Difference of Moncy then 
and now, is about 737,021/. 16s. 114. as we reckon it 
at preſent ; and yet there-is no Notice taken in this Ac- 
count, either of Tin or Lead, or of other Staple Commo- 
tities, which we certainly exported ; and yet all things con- 
fidered, this muſt appear a moſt amazing Proof of the early 
Profits of our Commerce. We may add to this, the great 
Wealth of the City of London, which appeared by the Loans 
made to ſeveral of our Princes, and the frequent Exaction? 
for confirming, reſtoring, or augmenting their Privileges, 
which could ariſe from nothing but Trade; and the fame 
Reaſoning may be applied with a proportionable Degree of 
Weight to all the other Corporations in the Kingdom. T he 
ordinary Revenue is another Proof which aroſe from Cu» 
ſtoms upon Merchandize, granted from "Time to Time by 
Parliament, according to the Neceflities of the State; and 
not to multiply Arguments in ſo clear a Caſe, let us add 
the ſeveral Statutes relating to Trade, Charters to Corpora- 
tions, Grants to Bodi-s Politick, and to particular Perſons, 


all which are inconteſtable Evidences that we had Troy 
an! 
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and that in ſuch a Degree as rendered it an Object worthy of 
our publick Councils. 

But, that after all, our Trade then was very unlike what 
it is now, is a thing readily agreed upon; and among the 
many Reaſons that may be afligned tor this, we will endea- 
your to ſtate a few of the moſt conſiderable. Moſt of our 
Princes had Foreign Dominions, and theſe entailed upon us 
a very heavy Expence, even in Time of Peace, beſides in- 
volving us often in dangerous, deſtructive, and expenſive Was. 
The Dutchy of Normandy was ſo expenſive, that King John 
was glad to part with it for a very trifling Conlideration, 
In the firlt Ten Years of King Herry VI. though we were 
in quiet Poſſeſſion, yet it coſt the Nation near Eleven 
Thouſand Pounds a Year ; and five Years after, the Charge 
was grown up to upwards of Thirty Four Thouſand Pounds 
2 Year, In the Reign of Edward III. the Places we held in 
France coſt Forty 1 wo Thouſand Pounds per Annum ; and 
much more upon this Head may be ſeen in Siu Robert Cotton's 
Diſcourſe on this Subject. Ihe preſerving. therefore, and 
augmenting their Foreign Territories, being the great Ob- 
ject of the Adminiſtration of theſe Norman Princes, they 
were the leſs able to attend our Trade, which it is certain will 
not flouriſh, unlets it be attended to: Another Miſchicf flow- 
ing from the ſame Cauſe, was the Want of a Navel Force; 
and though it muſt appear ſtrange, and almoſt incredible, 
yet it is nevertheleſs true, that when we had moſt occa- 
lon for Fleets and Tranſports, we were leaſt careful about 
Shipping; what we had, indeed, was employed for theſe 
Services, and this was a great Hardſhip upon 'TI'rade; but we 
were forced to ſubmit to a ſtill greater, which was that of 
hireing from time to time great Numbers of Veſſels from 
our Neighbours ; and this not only from the Flemings who 
ly near us, and from the German Han e Towns which were 
at no great Diſtance, but from the Venetiaus, the Geneeſe, 
and, in ſhort, from all Places where they could be had, 
and where the People would be ſo kind as to take our 
Money. Another, and the greateſt Grievance of all was, 
that for ſeveral Centuries the Bulk of our 'I rade was car- 
ned on by Foreigners; and by a very ſtrange Infatuation, 
not only Grants and Charters, but Statutes and Acts of Par- 
laments were made for encouraging and ſupporting this 
Grievance, The Shipping of the Hanſe Towns brought us 
all the Commodities of the North ; the Flemings poured in 
their Goods of all ſorts; all Italian and Eaſl-India Goods were 
drought us by the /enetians; on the other hand, the Staple - 
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of our Wool was fixed ſometimes at one great Town in 
the Low Countries, ſometimes at another, and laſtly at Ca- 
lais, but almoſt always out of the Kingdom, which was a | 
much greater Hardſhip, than the Exportation of Raw Wool, | 
and even this was encouraged longer than it need have becn, $ | 
The Merchants of the Hanſe, or of the Steel-yard, export- | 
ed the greateſt Part of our Commodities, or Manufacture; £ 
from hence, down to the Reign of King Edward VI. ae 
Queen Mary; and as for the Exchange of Money, tt 2 


was intirely in the Hands of the Lombards; and even fo lou f. 
as Queen Elizabeth's Lime, many of theſc Miſchicts remain- ti 
ed unremedied ; for as Sir M illium 1onſon tells, the Natt Ve pt 
netian Carrack that came hither was loſt in her Reign, cutcr- 2 
ing the Port of Southampton. ed 
By degrees, all theſe Inconveniences were diſcovercd, the th 
great Importance of Commerce diſcerned, the proper Re- ce 
medies ſought for and applied, the neccilary Rewards of In- WM fin 
duſtry beſtowed, and the chief Defects in our Conſtitution Ne 
removed. It is the common Opinion, that we itand indebted ne! 


for all theſe Benefits to the Reign of Queen Elrzabeth ; and to 
it is indecd true, that many of them were brought about ſeri 


in that Reign, and others perfected, yet ſomething ougtt f its! 
to be referred to former Reigns, and not a little was lett - 
to be complcated by the Succeſlor of that great Princeſs. in \ 
The Truth of the Matter is, that the Politicks of HW mo 
VII. were of very great uſe to his Subjects; that wiſe Prince by 
loved his own Country and People, or which had as good an the « 
Effect, he laboured to eſtabliſh his own Power by promot- eſpe 
ing their Intereſts. It was this, that engaged him to humble in D 
the Pride, and to ſap the Power of the Nobility, to encourag} 'eigr 


Traders, to protect the common People, and to, gmancipata nake 
all Degrees, at leaſt in a great meaſure, from that fort o cord 
conſtitutional Slavery they were under. He was a Mona Facti 
that had no foreign Views, but was content to render hin dd, 
ſelf formidable, by fixing his Power firmly in this Iſland, tl deur 
firſt of our Kings from the Conqueſt that kept clcar o 
Wars upon the Continent, and received Money from Abroa 
for keeping his own Money and his Troops at Home. H fully, 
theſe Methods, and ſome others that were not quite ſo honour fare « 
able, this Prince amafled a vaſt "Treaſure, and left a Milla edneſs 
and a half behind him in the Coffers of the Crown, a hin foug 
that as it was without Precedent, ſo it ſtands above the Rea Was 
Cs Imitation. 
His Son Henry VHI. relapſed into the old Errors of mak ber P 
ing à Figure, Fighting and Neworiating upon the Continel ard 
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by which he ſquandered away his Father's Wealth; and tho” 
to be ſure, he was very magnificent, and carried the Glory 
of the Engliſh Nation to a great Height, yet he impoveriſh- 
ed his Subjects, debaſed our Coin, and if it had not been for 
his Quarrels with the Pope, would have ſacrificed our In- 
tereſts to his own Vanity throughout his Reign. The only 
good Thing he did, was to encourage that Spirit of Diſ- 
covery which ſprung up in his Father's Time, and to open 
a Way for the Reformation, which was, in many Reſpects, 
favourable to our Civil Intereſts, and to our Trade in par- 
ticular. In the ſhort Reign of King Edward, ſome of his 
principal Miniſters, ſuch as Sir William Cecil and Sir Tho- 
mas Smith, had very true Notions of Commerce, and labour- 
ed very ſincerely for the Good of their Country. But all 
the Good they did, was in a manner overturned in the ſuc- 
ceeding Reign of Queen Mary, which however did us very 
ſingular ſervice in this Reſpect, that it for ever demoliſhed all 
Notion of connecting, our Intereſts with thoſe of the Conti- 
nent, farther than was requiſite for our own Defence, and 
to keep the Scene of War at a Diſtance. "Thus the Mi- 
ſeries of a Country frequently in one Age become the Cauſes of 
its Felicity in anothes. | 

The Reign of Queen Elizabeth was Great and Glorious, 
in whatever Light we conſider it, but it has always appeared 
moſt ſo to me in this, that it became Great and Glorious 
by the Bleſſing of God' upon the Wiſdom and Prudence of 
the Queen and her Miniſters. This Nation never was in fo 
deſperate a Condition as at her Acceſſion. The Crown was 
in Debt, the Treaſury empty, the Nation involved in a fo- 
reign War directly againſt her own Intereſts, her Coaſts 
naked; in a word, without Credit abroad, and without Con- 
cord at home, no ſettled Religion, the great Men fplit into 
Factions, and the common People diſtracted, and dejected. 
dad Circumſtances theſe ! and yet from hence aroſe the Gran- 
deur of that Reign, and the Eſtabliſhment of our Commerce. 
The Queen found herſelf obliged to act with great Caution 
to derive Aſſiſtance from every Quarter, to employ it faith- 
fully, and to promote to the utmoſt of her Power, the Wel- 
fare of her Subjects, whom nothing but the publick Spirit- 
edneſs of her rant could enable to grow Rich e- 


nough to ſupport the neceſſary Expences of the Crown. It 
Was this gave a popular Turn to her Councils, and taught 
her to be the Mother, that ſhe might be the Miftreſs of 
ber People. She encouraged them to arm againſt the Spa- 
uards, that they might be accuſtomed ts the Sca, and ac- 
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quire that Knowledge in Navigation, with which, till then, 
they had been unacquainted. She paſſed many Laws for 
the publick Good, erected ſeveral Companies, and ſaw that 
thoſe Companies purſued the Ends for which they were erect- 
ed; in ſhort, ſhe did every thing that could be expected 
during the whole Courſe of her Reien, to excite and cn- 
courage Induſtry at home, and to enable us to make a proper 
Figure abroad, not as buſy Bodies meddling in every Quar- 
rel, but as an active and trading People, and by dcorces as 


a Maritime Power. In a word, the furniſhed us with Stock 


and Credit, put us upon improving our Commodities and 


Manufactures, brought the Art of Ship-building amongſt us, 
filled our Ports with able Seamen, ſhowed a juſt Reipect to 
Engliſh Merchants, reduced Ireland, fo as to render it be- 
neficial to Britain, and approved our ſending Colonies into 


America; and thus the Seeds of our future Wealth ute! 


ſown in her Time, though the Harveſt was reaped in the 
Days of her Succeſſors, till we grew wanton with Plenty, 
and hazarded all we had obtained, by a Civil War, that not 
only checked the Growth of our oon Commerce, but gave 
vaſt Advantages to our Neighbours, which with equal Iu— 
duftry and Prudence they purſued. This is a ſhort, and to 
the beſt of my Judgment, a true Hiſtory of our Commerce 
from its firſt Riſe to its full Growth; we will next chase 
our to ſhew what it now is, and what Advantayes we 4c- 
rive from it, 


CHAP. IV. 


The natural Advantages, diſtinguiſhing Prerogatives, avid Vas 
luable Commodities of Britain; together with ſome Remarks an 
their Conſequences, in augmenting the IWealth, as well as it 


creaſing the Number of its Inhabitants. 


N order to judge of the peculiar Value, and to form 2 

right Idea of the true Character of any Country, We 
ought to conſider firſt, the intrinſick and natural Advantages, 
and next the Conveniences of which it ſtands poſſeſſed, with 
reference to its Safety from powerful Neighbours, Intercourt 
with its natural Allies, and Commerce with the reſt of the 
habitable World. For by a due Attention to cach of thel 


Points, joined with a perfect Comprehenſion of their Cor- 
| reſpondenc 
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teſpondence and Connection with each other, we may be 
enabled to frame a right Eſtimate of the Worth of any 
Country; that being to all intents and Purpoſes the belt, 
and the moſt conſiderable, in which they all conſpire, and 
ſo in proportion, as they have more or lets, cither of na- 
tural Commodities, or Conveuiences for foreign Trade, But 
we mult carcfully obſerve, that though the firſt is of real 
Benefit, yet the latter is of infinitely greater | Service: for 
it is very poſſible, for Countries to be rich and fruitful in 
themſe'ves,. as Poland, Hungary, and Trauſilvania, and yet 
the Inhabitants in general very poor # as on tne other hand, 
Country may in itfelf be mean and poor, and yet from 
ts Situation, and their own Induſtre, the lahabitants may 
de rich and proſperous; as for initande, in the State of Ge- 
ma, Switzerland, and above all, the Dominions of the States 
General of the United Provinces, 

There is a natural Affection, and if I may be indulged 
the Exprefiion, a laudable Partiality in every Nation for its 
own Country; and there is no doubt, that the People of 
Britain have in all Ages had their Share of this Diſpoſition 
and yet. independent of this, we may ſafely afficm, that with 
teſpect to natural Advantages (for as to vth-r txcellencies; 
we ſhall examine them in our ſubſ-quent Cinptrs) there 
are very few Countries that are bleſt with greater than our 
own. There are indeed warmer and richer Climates, but 
very few ſo temperate, ſo wholſome, and fo pleaſant. Our 
Summers arg moderately hot, and our Winters for the moſt 
part are very tolerable in refpect to cold ; ſo that we are 
free at leaſt; from thoſe Inconveniences that are produced 
by either. of theſe Extremes, and enjoy all, or the greateſt 
Part of thoſe Advantages, which are the Boaſt of other 
Climates, We have almoſt every kind of Soil within the 
Compaſs of our Iſland, and the Improvements made of late 
Years eſpecially, have naturalized -many of the Fruits, a 
great Variety of Medicinal Plants, and ſome of the moſt 
valuable Commodities of other Countries. As for inſtance, 
Apricots, Peaches and Melons, nay, the Pine Apple too 
come here to very high Perfection. Saffron is not inferior 
to any in Europe, and Woad, Madder, Safflour, Hemp and 
Pax arrive at full Maturity here, though none of theſe are 
Natives of our Country. Our Paſtures may be juſtly ſtiled 
Excellent, and the Verdure of this Country ftrites Foreigners 
with Wonder. "The Land is charmingly diverſified with ſpa- 
tous Plains, beautiful Hills, fruitful Vallics ; and though in 
lme Places it ſwells into rugged Mountains, and even inte 
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kind of Alpine Ridges, that run their rocky Courſe for many 
Miles together; yet even theſe, though barren on the Sur- 
face, contain infinite Wealth in their Boſoms, and pour out 
many noble navigable Rivers that furniſh us with the Con- 
veniency of Water-Carriage, and thereby contribute to Do- 
meſtick Trade, and that happy Interconrſe between all Parts 
of the Iſland which communicates its Bleſſings, and is there- 
by the Parent of univerſal Plenty. 

There is no Wonder therefore that fo amiable an Appear- 
ance, either excites a ſtrong Affection in the Natives, or 
has Charms ſufficient to invite over Strangers, or to retain 
amongſt us ſuch as accidentally come hither. The ſtrongeſt 
Teſtimony in favour of any Country, is the Number ot its 
Inhabitants ; and for the two laſt Centuries, the Increafe 


of People in Britain has been prodigious. "This Bleſſing is i 
ſtill continued to us, not only by the inviting Proſpect of 
our Country, but by the ſuperior Excellencies of our civil 


Conſtitution, which may be ſo truly ſaid to tranſcend thoſe 
of our Neighbours, and even of ſuch as make the higheſt 


Boaſts of Liberty, that in reality there is no Compariſon |} 


between them. In other Countries, a Man muſt be of a 
certain Rank, or attain to a certain Fortune, before he can 
taſte the Sweets of Freedom; but in Britain the Meancſt is 
upon a Level with the Greateſt, and while he infringes no 
known Law, his Privileges are the ſame, and he has as 
little to fear. In all other Countries, there is a kind of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, that lays Men under various Incon- 
veniences; but with us there is no ſuch Thing, every Man 
bas the Power of worſhipping God his own Way, and no Man 
is allowed to diſturb another for not worſhipping his Way. 
As our Liberty is extenſive, ſo our Property is ſecure ; 4 
Stranger here may employ his Money in what manner he 
pleaſes, and when, either by Induſtry or Frugality he has 
augmented his Fortune, he may do with.it what he thinks 
fit while he lives; and leave it to whom he thinks fit when 
he dies. In moſt Trades the Maſters in our great Cities 
give conſiderable Wages, Artiſts are as much encouraged 
here, as in any Part of Europe; and in ſhort, there are ſo 
many Ways of getting Bread in this Iſland, and it may be 
eaten, When got, with ſo much Satisfaction and Pleaſure, 
that it is no wonder that molt People return from our Fac- 
tories and Plantations when they have done the Buſinels 
they went for, or that Strangers reſort hither annually in ſuch 


Crouds as they do. 
The 
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The Fruitfulnefſs of a Country, joined to the Number and 
induſtry of its Inhabitants, ſerve to produce and to aug- 
ment its Commodities, of which ſome without Sagacity are 
not to be diſcovered, others are not to be obtained without 
Labour, and few or none are rendred of immediate Value with— 
out being at ſome degree of Trouble and Expence. Yet 
theſe are very juttily {tiled Natural Advantages ; becauſe, let 
the Number ot Inhabitants be what it will, jet their Pains 
be ever ſo great, and their Skill ever fo extenſive, though 
they might tind it eafy to improve, they will by Expericnce 
be taught, that it it impoſlible to force Nature. But we 
meet with no ſuch Obſtacles here; the Number of our Com- 
modities might be ealily augmented, and yet it would be very 
hard to compute very exactly what we have already. The 
moſt confiderable, however, -are theſe. In our Paſtures we 
jecd all forts of uſeful Animals; cur Sheep are the peculiar 
Glory of the Iſland, as their Wool is one of its Staple Com- 
modities. We have an excellent Breed of Black Cattle ; 
thoſe of Lincalnſhire and Heolderne/s, not inferior in Size, or 
any other way, to thoſe of Dalmatia or Sclavonza ; theſe, 
belides their Fleſh, yield us Variety of Commodities, ſuch 
as Leather, T allow, Horns. &c. We have likewiſe Hoſes, 
and thote almolt of every Kind, ſmall, firong, and yet fer- 
viceable, which notwithſtanding, may be bought cheap, and 
are kept at a (mall Expence ; others of the large Draft Kind, 
equaily valuable tor thay Soundneſs and their Strength; for 
the Saddle, hardly any Country produces better, and very few 
lv good. Of, Race Horſes, which are of great Conſequence 
in forming and maintaining our Studs, we have thoſe that 
ze excellent in their Kin d, and have fetched very high 
Prices; neither arc we, that 1 know of, deficient with re- 
ſpect to any fort of uſeful Animals. As for the Produce 
of the Earth, we have Corn of all forts, each good in its 
Kind, and in great Quantities, viz. Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
and Re, as alſo Beans and Peas, with other kinds of Pulſe. 
Oily Seeds in great Abundance, ſuch as Rapeſced, Linſeed, 
Colcſecd, Muftardſecd, Sc. the finclt Saftron, " ales Woad, 
Madder, Sc. for the uſe of Dycis; Hemp and Flax, Cyder, 
Honey, Cheeſe, Se. and Timber of all forts. In the Bowels of 
the Earth again, we have a great Variety of uſeful Clays, ſuch 
as Fullers- Earth, IFindſer Loam, Tobacco-Pipe Clay, as alſo 
various other kinds for the Uſe of Potters, Fullers, &c. Medici- 
val Earths ; not to mention what is made uſe for Tiles, Bricks, 

Plaiſter. Floo bring, Ceiling, &c. a vaſt Va: iety of uſeful Stones, 
nom Fire- ſtone, Lime-ſtone, Sc. to Free-ſtone, Purbeck, 
FS 0:4 Portland, 
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HVortland, and even Alabaſter and Marble. Minerals of 
many kinds, ſuch as Antimony, Lapis Calaminaris, Black 
Lead, Sc. Coal Pits and Sea Coal, Jet, Cryſtal, Allum, 
Copperas, Salt, and moſt kind of Metals, ſuch as Tin, Lead, 
Iron, Copper, Silver, and many other Things. 

We may add to all theſe, as properly belonging to this 
Country, and making a Part of its natural Riches, the Com- 
modities that are brought from our Plantations, which are 
very numerous; but the chief of them are theſe, Sugars, 
Melaſſes, Ginger, Tobacco, Indico, Pimento, Cotton, Co- 
coa, Drugs, Rice, Tar, Turpentine, Train Oil, W hale-tins. 
Peltry or Furrs, Maſts, Pitch, Roſin, Logwood, Puſtick, 
Walnut-tree Plank, Ced.r, Sc. It is true, that moſt of 
theſe contribute, either to our Manufactures, or to our Ex- 
portation abroad; but in this Chapter, I conſider them bate- 
ly in the Light of Commodities, and of Britzhþ Commo— 
dities, as being the Produce of our Fellow-Subjects Labour, 
though at a diſtance; or they may be conſidered in another 


Light as our own, ſince they are pu:chaſed and come into | 


our Poſſeſſion by the Exchange of natural Commodities, or 
at leaſt, a very great part of them, and as for the reſt, I 
do not pretend to meddle with them here. In regard to 
our Fiſheries at Home and Abroad, I ſhall treat of them in 
a Chapter by themſelves. 

In order to form a Judgment of the great Advantages that 
ariſe to a Country from a Multitude of Commodities, we 
are firſt to conſider with what Labour they are attained, 
and how this contributes to the - Subſiſtance of incredible 
Numbers of different Ranks and Degrees. As tor inſtance, 
what prodigious Swarms of People are maintained by Til- 
lage from the Land Owner, or Poſſeſſor of the Soil, down 
to the Boys that hold the Plough, and the Women that 
glean in the Harveſt! It we turn our Thoughts to the Sat- 
fron Culture in Eſſex and Norfolk, we ſhall find that it 
gives Bread to the Inhabitants of ſeveral conſiderable Vil- 
lages, and of ſome Towns; the ſame may be ſaid of Hemp 
and Flax, not conſidered in the light of Manufactures, but 
as Commodities only, for they paſs through a great Variety 
of Hands in their Cultivation and Dreſſing, before they come 
to the Market as raw Commodities We may carry out 
Notions much farther, if we conſider Hops in this Light, 
the planting, hoeing, weeding, picking, and drying of which, 
employ a Multitude of Hands, and conſtitute the chict Part 
of the Riches of different and diſtant Parts of the King- 
dom; for Example, in Hampſtire and Surrey, in Kent and 
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n ſeveral of the Weſtern Counties. With reſpect to Stone, 
Lime, and Clay, as well as Chalk, and other Things dug 
out of the Earth, they furniſh Subſiſtence alſo in the firſt 
Inſtance, to great Numbers. Yet all theſe are but few, 
in Compariſon of thoſe that get their Bread in the Coal- 
Mines, amounting in the different Parts of this Iſland to 
many "Thouſands of Families; neither are theſe more nu- 
merous than thoſe that are employ'd in the Salt, Coppe- 
ras, Allum, and other Works of that Nature. And perhaps 
all theſe taken together, yield in Number to thoſe who 
are ſubſiſted by Minerals and Metals; ſince theſe are fo con- 
fiderable as to form diſtinct Bodics of People, who in that 
light are governed by particular Laws, enjoy ſeveral Pri- 
vileges and Immunitics, and are compenſated for the extra- 
ordinary Pains they take by many other Advantages. Such 
are the Tinners in the //7/fern Counties under the Protection 
of the Lord Warden of the Stannarics, who, as often as 
occaſion requires, has Power to call an Aſſembly, which 
has the high Title of the Parliament of Tinners, and the 
Prerogative of making Laws for redreſſing Grievances and 
promoting the Intereſts of theſe People. The fame may be 
ſaid of the Miners in Derbyſoire, who have alſo great Pri- 
rileges derived from peculiar Juriſdictions. T hoſe who work 
in the Iron and Lead Mines in the North, have their Share 
alſo in the like Immunities, and altogether make up a vaſt 
Body of robuſt, active, and ſtout People. We may from 
hence diſcern, that the Labour neceſſary to the procuring 
of Commodities, is in itſclf a vaſt Advantage to a Country, 
a it furniſhes Employment to the Poor, creates a neceſſary 
Intercourſe between a vaſt Variety of Artificers, occaſions 
the erecting a multitude of Villages, and ſome large Towns, 
at the fame time that it renders the Proprietors of the Soil, 
from whence theſe Advantages are raiſed, rich, in reſpe& to 
Property, and at the ſame time conſiderable in regard to 
Influence. 

But before we quit this Subject, there is another Point 
that alſo requires our ferious Conſideration, and that is the 
Benefits ariſing from Carriage, which are {till greater and 
more conſiderable than thoſe that have been already men- 
tioned. The Reader will cafily diſcern that this may be 
applied in moſt of the Inſtances confidered under the for- 
mer Head ; but becauſe we will endeavour to be as con- 
eile as is conſiſtent with Perſpicuity, we will inſiſt only on 
two, and thoſe but briefly. The firſt ſhall be Corn, in 


te Management of which, there are generally ſpeaking, four 


{ors 
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Sorts of People concerned, viz. Corn- factors, Meal-men, 
Malſters and Carriers. The former, that is, the Corn-faQors, 


travel over the whole Ifland, in order to make the beſt Bar- 
gains they can with the Farmers, and having their Correſpon- e 
dents in moſt of the Parts in the Kingdom, take their Mca- 5 
ſures for conveying the Corn they purchaſe to the Place of 
Embarkation, ſometimes by Land, ſometimes by Water- 8 ( 
Carriage. The Meal men are thoſe who ſend up the Meal} ty ., 
to London by Barges, from all the Counties bordering on the 91 
Thames, or on any navigable River running into the Thames; „. 
there are ſome alſo about Chicheſter, Arundel, and the Coaſts * 
of Suſſex and Hampſhire, who ſend Meal by Sea, who have 5 
Factors to ſell it for them at Qucenhithe, and other Markets. by 
By this Means the Millers in that Part of England which is . 
near the Thames, from being conſidered as a mean, low, and the 
labouring kind of People, are grown to be Perſons of Figure 1 
and Subſtance; fo that upon ſome large Rivers near Town, 1 
there are Mills let for three or four hundred Pounds a Year. * 
Malſters, are ſtrictly ſpeaking, Manufacturers, and therefore whi 
_ ought not to come under thi: Head; but we confidet them in that 
another Light, that is, merely as Purchaſers of Barley, Cor 
a Commodity for which there are a Varicty of Markets, God 


ſuch as Kns/ton, Chertſey, Farnham, Windſor, Wickham, to / 
Reading, Wallingford, Abington, where you might have ſcen "ar 
formerly tive hundred Waggons of Barley in the Market on paſſe 
a Day; but as this Trade has increaſed, the Markets have 
fallen off, which is owing to the Method of dealing by Sam- 
ples; ſo that inſtead of ſending his Waggons, a Farmer car- 
ries only a Handful of his Corn in a Money-Bag ; and where- 
as he formerly dealt only for the Quantity that came to Mar- 
ket, he now deals for his whole Stock at once, which is a 
Practice againſt Law, or rather againſt many Laws, for pre- 
venting ingroſſing, regrating, or foreſtalling the Markets; 
and tho“ without Doubt it is highly beneficial to Individuals, 
et it is a great Prejudice to the Public, as it is injurious to 
. hinders that Concourſe of People and Hor- 
ſes, which a Market naturally draws, and is attended with 
other ill Conſequences that I have not Room to enumerate, 
As for the Carriers, their very Name ſhows their Occupa- 
tions; and therefore we need ſay no more about them, ex- 
cept that their Number is great, and that the Method they 
take to ſubſiſt their Families, is at the ſame time highly be- 
neficial to Society. FEY 
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The other Inſtance I propoſe to mention is Coals, and the 
Carriage in this Article is really an amazing thing. Let us 
endeavour to ſet this in a clear Ligh'. Coals at the Pit are 
commonly bought from two to four Shillings per Chaldron ; 
but by that Time they come to the Conſumer, they ftequent- 
ly colt ten times that Money, which is entirely owing to 
Carriage. The Newca/tle Coals, with the fmall Charges that 
attend bringing them to the Wharf, are fold there for five 
Shillings a Chaldron ; they are then ſhot from the Storehouſe, 
which is called a Steath, into Lighters; this is the firſt Load- 
ing; from the Lighters they are thrown by Hand into the 
Ships, which is the ſecond ; from the Ships they are delivered 
by Coal-Meters into Lighters at Lenden, which is the third 
Loading; from thence they are put on Board Barges for all 
the Towns up the Thames, this is the fourth; and to all 
Towns that do not ftand immediately upon the River, they 
are carried in Waggons, which is the fifth Loading; and 


in theſe "Towns the common Price is fifty Shillings, from 


which if you deduct the Tax of hve Shillings, it will appear 
that the Price of Carriage amounts to-eight times that of the 
Commodity. It is the ſame thing with reſpect to other heavy 
Goods in Proportion; the Cheeſe ſent up from H/arwickfdire 
to London and Sturbitch-Fair, amounts to twenty thou- 
ſand Tons per Annum at leaſt; of that kind of Cheeſe which 
paſſes under the Denomination of Cheſhire, there comes thirty 
thouſand Ton to London every Year; and of Suffol+ and 
Cambridge Butter, fifty thouſand Firkins, of half a hundred 
Weight each. We cannot from theſe Facts form any Compu- 
tation of what this Article of Carriage amounts to, but we may 
form a Notion of it; we may from hence conceive that Multi- 
tudes are maintained by it, and that conſequently it is of vaſt 

Advantage to dict) 8 
As by Water-Carriage, Boat- Builders, Bargemen, Porters, 
and other People are maintained; ſo for their Conveniency 
Numbers of Villages are built on the Sides of great Rivers, 
and by Degrees many of theſe improve into good Towns. 
As for Land-Carriage again, Cart-wrights, Waggon-wrights, 
Wheel-wrights, Smiths, Harneſs-makers, &c. ace ſupported 
by it in the firſt Inſtance ; in the next, it produces an excel- 
lent Breed of Hories, which are of vaſt Value; to the ſame 
Cauſe alſo we owe our fine Roads, that are maintained at 
agreat Expence, and the making and repairing of which em- 
ploy Thouſands ; add to this Inns, Villages, where there Car- 
ages bait, and the \Market-Towns that form their reſpective 
ations in long Journies ; ſuch as from Londen to Exeter, 
which 
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which is one hundred and fixty Miles South-Weſt; to Edi. 
burgh, which is upwards of three hundred Miles directly North; 
to Cheer, which is upwards of one hundred and titty Miles 
North- Well; and not to name more, to Norwich and Jar 
mouth, winch is upwards of one hundred Miles to cach North 

Eaft. Let us conſider what a Number of Coaches, Pack- 
Horſes, Sc. are conſtantly and regularly employed to and 
from theſe Pl:ices the whole Year round; the Value of theſe 
Carriages and Cattle, the Wear and Hare of the one, the 
Loſles that neceſlarily attend the other, the Number of Per- 
ſons belonging to them, the Paſſengers that go with them, 
excluſive of Goods, their Expences on the Road; how much 
"Towns decline by the changing of a Road; how ſoon they 
are raiſed, and how quickly they flourith from the fame Ac- 
cident in other Places. I fay, let us meditate a little on all 


thefe Things, and we ſaall foon have an Idea of the prodi- } 
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gious Advantages that ariſe from the Domeſtic "Trade of 
this Hand ; tho' after all, this is far from being conſiderable, 


when it comes to be compared with the Benefits reſulting 


from our foreign Commerce, and yet they mutually aflift and | 


promote each other. 


CAP. V. 


Of the Britiſh Manufattures; the Difference in working 191 
Native, Plantation, or Foreign Commuditirs - the Nature of 
our Manufattures briefly explained, and the Advantages ari- 
ing from them clearly pointed out; together with 3 partt- 
cular Inſtances examined more at large, that their [npr- 
tance may the better, and more effettually appear. 


- 


H E Subject of Manufactures is one of the moſt diff. 
T cult that can be undertaken, as well as one of the moſt 
curious, inſtructive, and important, if it could be fully and 
properly handled, which, ſo far as I know any thing, has 
not been hitherto attempted; an Account of it might be jult- 
ly ftiled the Hiſtory of human Induſtry ; but conſidering the 
extenſive Learning, the Variety of Knowledge, and the pro- 
digious Capacity that the Elucidation of ſo diffuſed a opick 
would require, we can hardly expect it, much leſs in a VV ork 
like this, which is not a Syſtem of, but an Introduction to 


Science; and in which we propoſe only to lay down the fir 
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Elements of Things, for the Information and Improvement 
of the opening Genius, which is always the moſt active, 
and the moſt vigorous, as well as the molt inquiſitive. 

What therefore we have in View in this Chapter, is to give 
the Reader a tolerable Notion of the Value, Nature, and 
Conſequences of Manufacture to this Country, and that in 
W conciſe a Manner as it is pofſible ; fo that he may entertain 
2 tolerable Idea of the Difference between the State of a 
People active and induſtrious, and thoſe that live either in an 
le Plenty, from the Fertility of the Country in which they 
are ſettled ; or who content themſelves with little, that they 
may enjoy their natural or habitual Ingolence, of both which 
there want not Inſtances in Errope, Ihe Difference like- 
wiſe between a People living and trading on the Produce of 
their Commodities only, and thoſe who addict themſelves to 
Manufactures, which at different Times has been the Caſe of 
the People of Great- Britain; to which we may add the Dif- 
ference between ſuch as barely manufacture their own Commo- 
dities, ſuch as manufacture the Commodities of other Coun- 
tries entirely, and ſuch as employ themſelves in the joint 
Manufacture of both; all of which are practical Caſes, which 
when rightly underſtood, will contribute very much to the 
morough underſtanding a Subject perplexed enough in itſelf, 
and which has been ſometimes rendered more fo, by being 
nudiciouſly treated. | 

It is an old and a very juſt Obſervation, that there is hard- 
ly a wider Difference between the human Species and Brutes, 
than between one Part of Mankind and another. In ſome 
Countries happily fituated, where the mcans of Subſiſtence are 
not difficult, the Inhabitants either take up with what they 
can find; or to a little Tillage, add an Application of a mixt 
Nature, that is compounded of Labour and Diverſion, ſuch 
Hunting, and Fiſhing ; and thus they paſs their Days in a 
dtate of Nature, as ſome call it, or rather are with greater 
Propricty as we ſtile them, Savages. Some g ſink ſtill 
lower, and value themſelves upon their nearer Approach to 
Brutality, pretending that it is the Vices only of Mankind 
that put them upon Labour «nd Invention ; and that they 
may live very happily with a very ſmall Share of either, The 
lirſt is the Caſe of the American In4irrs, who cultivate a few 
Fields of Maiz, and ſupply the reſt of the'r Neceſſities, either 
from the Woods, or from their Rivers and Lakes. The lat- 
ter is the Practice of the Ilottentats, who go cloathed in Skins, 
eat the Fleſh of Animals half raw, and lodge in Hutts much 
inferior in Point of Elegance to Hogſtics. ft is commonly 

imagined, 
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imagined, that theſe People live thus becauſe they know no 


better ; but this is a Miſtake, they really value themſelves! 
upon this Way of living, and perſuade themſelves that it is“ 
the beſt. Whether it be fo or not, we ſhall be thoroughly 8 
enabled to judge, by conſidering the Figure that New-£ ns. & 
land, Virginia, Penſyluania, Maryland, and New-York make 
at this Day, in the Poſſeſſion, and with the Improvement; 
made by the Exgliſb, compared with a State of thoſe Coun. Þ 
tries when in the Hands of their original Proprietors; and 
the Condition'of the Dutch Colony at the Cape of Gad. 
Hope, when brought into a Parallel with the State of the | 
Hottentots before-mentioned, in the fame Country. These! 


duely weighed will enable us to make a general Diſcovery of 
the Advantages that attend on Induſtry, and teach us to fet 
a juſt Value upon the Benefits that refult from Arts and Sci 
ences, when applied to the heightening and improving the 
Gifts of Nature, and thereby rendering the Condition of thc 


human Race more comfortable, as well as more pleaſant, | 


We may alſo render theſe Notions ſtronger and more cor- 
rect, by reflecting on the Condition of our own Country, 
when we had few or no Manufactures amongſt us, when thi 
Property of Lands belonged entirely to the Crown, the No- 
bility, and the Clergy, when the reſt of the People were but 
Vaſlals not Jenants to theſe; and when the whole of our Trade 
conſiſted in exporting our natural Commoditics, and that too 
by Foreigners, for the moſt Part in foreign Bottoms. I (ay, 
we may ſtrengthen our Notions by comparing this, which 
was really the State of our Anceſtors, with that in which we 
Ice, when all Men are alike free, and when all who will ap- 
ply their Time and Labour to right Purpoſes, may enjoy an 

independent, a comfortable, and a convenient Subſiſtence. 
It is looked upon to be both a Credit and an Advantage 
to the Dz:ch, that they have very few Commodities of thei: 
own Growth ; ſo that the Plenty they enjoy, and the Com- 
merce they carry on, is purely the Effects of Induſtry; a! 
it is very truly ſaid, that they owe in a great Meaſure thc 
prodigious 5 they have of Shipping, to their import— 
ing foreign Commodities, as well as exporting them When 
manufactured. There is a great deal of Truth in all this; 
and moſt of thoſe Writers who are fond of magnifying ths 
Dutch, have ſhewn a great deal of Eloquence in ſetting 
in the fairett and ſtrongeſt Light poſſible. But ſtill there“ 
one Light in which they bave never conſidered it, and tha 
is this. Their depending entirely upon foreign Commoditics 
places them in a State of great Inſecurity z; for by 
the! 
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their being upon ill Terms with certain Nations, they may 
for a long time be deprived of the Materials >; © molt want, 
or Things may take a new turn, and thoſe Nations ceaſe 
to deal with their old Cuſtomers, or in Proceis of Time 
theſe People may take it into their Heads to manufacture 
their own Commodities, in all which Caſes they are ſub— 
ject to the moſt ſenſible Detriment, without having any 
eflectual Remedy in their power; whereas we, who have 
a large Stock of valuable Commodities of our own; and if 
we found it at all neceſſary, might increaſe even theſe, can 
never fall into any ſuch Difficulty, but are ſure never to 
want ſufficient Materials for our home Manufactures, and 
which is ſtill more, are equally as ſecure of obtaining from a- 
broad thoſe Commodities which are moſt requiſite for the 
Employment of our working People, by the Exchange of 
Commoditics which our Neighbours cannot well be with- 
out, and of which, as I ſaid before, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
be deprived. I herefore, though at certain Scaſons, the Com- 
merce of the Dutch may flouriſh ſurprizingly, and extend 
elf vaſtly, yet they may be ſubject to ſuch Reverſes of For- 
tune, as cannot well happen to us. 

We have endeavoured in the former Chapter to enume- 
rate, at leaſt, the principal Commodities which this Iſland 
produces, as alſo the chief of thoſe that are imported from 
our own Colonies ; but beſides theſe, we have infinite Quan- 
tities from Abroad. At firſt ſight, one would imagine that 
this could not be any other than Loſs to this Country; 
and narrow Minds would be apt to argue, that if we could 
work upon our own Commodities, and vend them Abroad, 
we need not be at the Expence of working upon other 
Peoples Goods; and yet this is fo far from having any thing 
in it of Senſe, Reaſon, or ſound Policy, that there is no- 
thing ſeems ſo highly to our Advantage, as the manufactur- 
ing Commodities of foreign Growth, and that for this Rea- 
ſon; we, generally ſpeaking, purchaſe them either with Goods 
of our own, that are incapable of being manufactured, ſuch 
as Corn, Coals, Salt, &c, or with our own Manufactures 
that exceed our Home Conſumption, the diſpoſing of which 
s therefore ſo much clear Gains to the Nation, and the 
dartering it for Commodities infinitely more beneficial, than 
if we brought home the Produce in Gold and Silver; be- 
cauſe, notwithſtanding theſe are intrinſick Riches, and the 
acquiring them the ultimate View of all Induſtry and Com- 
merce, yet the obtaining them, in this ſhort manner, would 
add nothing to the Stock of the Nation, in compariſon of 


. what 
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what is added to it by our taking off raw Commodities, 


working up theſe, and thereby employing a vaſt Number 


of Hands, after which, a very large Proportion of theſe Ma- 
nufactures are again exported, many of them, perhaps, to 4 
the very ſame Countries out of which the raw Commo- 

dies they are made of, were originally brought. Thus the $ 
Reader clearly ſees, what a prodigious Advantage accrues from 
adding to that national Stock which we have, and that ac 
quired Stock which we derive from our Colonies, ſuch an ad- 


Citional Stock from forcign Countries. 


But a few Inſtances will make this much plaincr, aud! 
at the ſame time make the Point we labour infinitely clearer 8 
than reaſoning upon it ever fo long; for Example then, | 
The Raw Silks we import from the Levant, the Eaj! Inde, 
and Italy, are dyed, ſpun, thrown, and then wove into! 
broad and narrow Silks, Ribbons, Galloons, Fringes, Sc. 
and fo become Engliſb Manufactures ; Cotton, Cotton- Yai, | 


Hair, Grograms, &c. all uſed and manufactured here at 


Home, and in ſeveral forts of Goods, chiefly Coctons, Fu-! 


- Nians, Dimities, and Manche/ter Wares, loſing their Species, 
and becoming Englih Manufactures, as the Silk; Kidſkins 
are all manufactured, and lofing the very Name ot their Kind, 
are fold in Gloves, and that only. Elephants Teeth, chief) 
made into Combs and Toys, become a Manufacture of 1v0- 
ry. Tin Plates are manufactured by the Tinmen into all 
ſorts of Kitchen Utenſils, Lanterns, Watering-Pots for Gar- 
dens, Cannifters for Lea, Funnels for Chimneys, Speaking 
Trumpets, and the like. Black-Latten is manufactured into 
all kinds of Braſs Work, but eſpecially Clock- Work, Move- 
ments for Watches, Wheels, Oc. Clap-Board, Wainlcots, 
and Staves, manufactured into Cabinet- Work, W ainſcotting, 

and Cooperage for making of Caſks. 
by the Rope-makers into all kind of Cordage, Cables, and 
Rigging for Ships. Swediſh Iron and Copper manufactured 
into innumerable Cutlery, Foundery, and Armoury 
Wares, too many to dwell upon. Beaver Hair manufactures 
into Hats. Spaniſh Wool mingled with our own, and wrougit 


into fine broad Cloths and Druggets, called therefore , 


e Cloths and Spaniſh Druggets. All the Dye Stuffs uſe 


in their proper Places, for the dying all forts of Goods whic! 
paſs that Operation, to fit them for the Trade. Oil ge 
nerally uſed in our Woollen Manufactures, and if not, the! 
made up into Soap. Sulphur and Salt Petre manufacturs 
again into the dangerous Trade of making 6 


leu, 


Hemp manufactured 
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Theſe, as I ſaid before, are but a few Inſtances out of 
many, but they are ſufficient for my Purpoſe, as they very 
Full and unqueſtionably prove, the Truth of what I have 
advanced, and ſerve as excellent Examples in ſupport of 
this Doctrine, that we are more inriched by bringing home 
Commodities, than we ſhould be by having our Returns 
in Ruliion. They may alſo ſerve to prove what vaſt Ad- 
van'17.s we draw from having ſuch a Variety of valuable 
Com iu dities of our own, as not only ſerve to furniſh us 
with a multitude of Manufactures, but likewiſe procure us 
by Exchange, additional Materials from every Quarter of the 
Globe. Yet after all this, my Deſign will be but imperfect- 
ly executed, unleſs I can make my Reader comprehend of 
how trifling Value Commodities with all the Conſequences 
that attend them in Point of Labuur and Carriage are, 
when compared to Manufaftures. It is this, which ſhows 
the Superiority of Art over Nature, or rather the amazing 
Improvement of the former on the latter. We will endea- 
vour to explain this too in ſome meaſure by Facts. There 
is hardly any thing of fo little Value in the World, which 
Induſtry, under the Direction of Art, cannot raiſe into Prices 
What is there in Nature ſo contemptible as the Kennel Dirt 
in our Streets? And yet this, under the Name of Spaniſh, 
is a neceſſary Material in making Bricks; and thus the Dirt, 
which the Scavenger removes as a Nuſance, comes back to 
the very Place in the Shape of an Ornament, and lays the 
Foundation of a Palace ſome Years afterwards, in the Streets 
out of which it was ſwept with Contempt. What is there 
ſo neglected, or deſpiſed as Rags, unleſs it be the poor 
Wretches that are employed in picking them up? And yet 
even theſe get a Livelihood by that Employment, mean as 
it is. Theſe Rags, when 2 ſorted, and laid together, 
are preſerved in Warchouſes that pay a conſiderable Rent 3 
they are conveyed from thence, either by Land or Water, 
at a conſiderable Expence for different Purpoſes, but all ſerve 
for ſome Purpoſe or other. Part indeed is converted into 
a kind of Manure, part is employed in making brown Pa- 
per, and part in making white ; fo that, as a polite Writer 
wittily obſerved, a Lady's Holland Shift when wore out, ma 
have the Chance of returning to her in the Shape of a Bil- 
let-Doux. In former times, that is a little before the Re- 
volution, white Rags were fold for about three Pounds per 
Tun, but ſince that time, they have riſen to ten Pounds 
pet Tun; and according to a moderate Computation there 
are at leaſt three thouſand Tun collected annually within 
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the Bills of Mortality, which wrought up into Paper amounts 
to a vaſt Sum of Money ; ard yet this, in one Senſe, mzy 
be ſaid to ariſe almoſt out of nothing. That the Horns of 
Black Cattle are of ſome uſe every Body knows, but that 
they may be applied to, and are actually the Foundation 
of ſeveral Manufactures, is what many People are not ac- 
quainted with. Theſe Horns are firſt ſuffercd to dry tor 
two or three Months ; then they are cut into fit Lengths ; 
they are next held with a Pair of Pincers over a ſmall Wood 
Fire till they become pliable ; next they are cut length-ways, 
and being turned open by a Man who holds a Pair of Pin- 
cers in each Hand, they are extended till they become al- 
moſt flat, after which they are put between. two hot Iron 
Plates rubbed with Greaſe, and ſo thruſt into a Hole in the 
Earth, upon which they place a wooden Wedge; this is 
beat with a Mallet, till by preffing the Iron Plates and re- 
maining between them a conſiderable time, the Horn be- 
comes perfectly ſmooth and flat. After this the Edges are 
pared, and the Horn Plates are fold to Comb-makers, Spec- 
tacle-makers, to ſuch as make Tobacco-Boxes, Fan-Sticks, 
Sc. As for Lantern Plates of Horns, they undergo a much 
longer Operation. Thoſe who are employed in this firſt 
firſt part of the Manufacture, are called Horners, and of 
theſe there were above twenty in Lenden fifty Years ago, 
and all of them in good Circumitances, The very Shav- 
ings are fold for various uſcs, at ſo much a Sack. The 
Spectacle- makers when they have cut out their Rings, {cll 
the round Piece in the middle to the Turners to be nailed 
upon Mops. The Tops of the Horns are converted into 
number of uſes, ſuch as the Hafts of Knives, Crutch-ftick 
Heads, Inkhorns ; and thoſe that are not fit for Plates, are 
converted into Gunpowder-Horns, Drinking-Horns, Blow- 
ing-Horns, Shoeing-Horns, beſides Spoons, Butter-Knivcs, 
Sc. and the very Tips are uſed by the Bowyers, to make 
the Ends of their Bows, Thus we ſce the moſt contemp- 
tible Things in Nature, inſtend of being uſeleſs in the Hands 
of induſtrious People, are converted into a varicty of uſes; 
and what we would imagine worth noth ng, ſupplies Em- 
ployment and Subſiſtence to a multitude of Families. Such 
in this Senſe, is the Worth of Manutacture ! 

As the Value of Commodities arc wonderfully augment— 
ed by the Labour with which they are procured, and the 
expenſive Carriage with which they are attended, ſo Ma- 
nufactures are follow'd with both theſe: Benefits, but more 
eſpecially the former, in an infinitely greater degree. For 
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in regard to Labour, Commodities generally ſpeaking em- 
ploy but one Set of People; whereas Manufactures employ 
many, and thereby raiſe the Profits of Workmen to an amaz- 
ing Height. As for inſtance, in Wool when ſpun into Yarn, 
and that Yarn manufactured into the fineſt kind of Stoek- 
ings, of which ſome have been knit at Ab.rd:en, that have 
been fold for three Guineas a Pair, and have been ſo fine 
as to draw through a Guld Ring, whereby the Value of the 
Materials has been raifed in the Proportion of one to one 
hundred and thirty ; in like manner, Flax when manufac- 
tured firſt into Thread, and thence into Cambricks and 
Lace, is raiſed to above two hundred times its Value; and 
the fame may be ſaid of Iron refined into Steel, and that 
wrought into Watch-Springs, and other Things of great 
Price. Of late Ycars, even the Caſt Iron in the Backs of 
Stoves has been exalted to a moſt immenſe Price in com- 
pariſon of the original Coſt of the Materials; and if we 
remember, that all this Cuſt is in a great meaſure the Re- 
ward of Induſtry, and provides for the Subſiſtence of num- 
berleſs Families, compoſed of many Individuals, all provided 
for, and in their ſeveral Degrecs well provided for too, 
we ſhall find, that Manufacture is a moſt noble Inſtrument 


towards procuring the Welfare and Happineſs of a People, 


and in that Light deſerves the ſtricteſt Attention, the greateſt 
Encouragement, and-the utmolt Indulgence from every well- 
regulated Government. s 

But to put this matter at once into a full Light, and in 
as narrow a Compals as poſſible, let us take a thort View 
of the Woollen Manufactury, as it is managed by us. In 
the firſt place the Commodities from whence it arifes, are 
principally two, Wool and Oi!. The latter is chiefly 
furniſhed to us from abroad, from Spain and Portugal in 
ſmall Quantities, but the groſs of it from the Kingdom of 
Naples ; the former likewile comes from difterent Parts, as 
from Ireland, Spain, Barbary and Turkey, but the main Ar- 
ticle is Ei Wool, which is the Subttance of the whole 
Ma ufacture, and therefore upon this we tha'l chiefly in- 
hit, and trace it as far as o'r Intellivence reaches, from 
the Back of the Sheep to the Merchant's Warchouſe, which 
we ſhall find a moſt extentive Circle. 

The Wool is taken from the Sheep's Back by the Sheerer 
while the Creature is living, or by the Fellmonger from 
the Skin after it is dead. It is then fold to the Dealer 
or Woolſtapler, a very ſubflantial kind of Tradeſman, of 
which there are many reſide in Soutoivars, and Numbers 
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in different Counties of England, ſuch as Dorſetſbire, Nor- 
Fall, Lincolnſhire, and Leiceſterſpire. Wook is alto carried 
ſometimes to great Fairs and Markets, ſuch as Sturbitch 
Fair particularly, and ſometimes withont going into any 
Dealer's Hands, it paſſes at once from the , == thy or the 
Fellmonger, to the Manufacturer. The firſt Operations it 

des through with him are Combing and Carding. The 
718" 2h are a particular Set of People, and a diſtinct Trade; 
but as for Carding, it is a Tafk performed by fuch as are 
hired by the Clothier for that purpofe. After combing and 
carding comes ſpinning, and this again is a particular I rade, 
in ſo much, that whole Counties are employed therein, the 
Inhabitants of which hardly ever ſee any raw Wool, and 
as ſeldom any that is manufactured. 

To conceive this clearly, we muſt inform the Reader, that 
the Weavers of Norwich, befides employing moſt of the In- 
habitants of the populous Counties of Norfolk and Srffelt, 
ſend their Wool to be ſpun into Cambridgeſhire, Bedford- 
Hire, and Hertfordſhire, and as to the Wool itſelf, it comes 
from Lincolnſhire, On the other hand, the Weavers in $9:- 
tal. fields, beſides the three Counties laſt mentioned, ſend a 

eat Part of their Wool by Land Carriage one hundred and 
nhfty Miles to //zftmoreland, and when it is ſpun, receive it 
back the ſame way. In the County of Eſſex, they are chiefly 
ſupplied with Wool from London and Southwark, and as it 
is manufactured in the great Towns, ſo it is ſpun in the 
Villages ; and to this Trade probably we ought to impute 
that great Number of People, which were it not for the 
Advantages derived from the making Bays and Perpetuanas, 
would hardly inhabit there, becauſe they would ſcarce find 
a Subſiſtence. The /Ye/tern Parts of England make ſtill a 
ſuperior Figure in this way, for the Plains in Dor/etfrire, 

ethhire, Glouceſterſhire, Somer fetſhire and Hampſhire, are in 
a manner covered with Sheep, inſomuch, that the People 
of Dorcheſter affirm, that there are always fix hundred thou- 
ſand feeding within fix Miles of that Town, yet the Ma- 
nufacture demands more Wool than all theſe Sheep can fur- 
niſh, infomuch that they commonly take thirty thouſand 
Packs from Jreland, and very near as much Yarn ready 
ſpun; tho' it has been computed, that in thoſe five Coun- 
ties, there are above one hundred thouſand Families main- 
tained by ſpinning, 2 ſix Hands to a Family, exclu- 
five of a Weaver in cach, and in many two or three. 


In the middle Part of England, that is, in the three Coun- 
ties of Leiceſter, Northampton and Harwick, the Wool, 3s 
we 
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well as that in Lincolnſhire ſupplies the London Conſumption 
at the Rate as is generally ſuppoſed of five hundred Packs a 
Week, and the poor People in all theſe Countics are employ- 
ed in Spinning; nor are there, as we obſerved before, People 
enough to convert all this Wool into Yarn. But after all, 
there is yet another conſiderable Branch of this Manufacture 
in the North, whither Part of the Leicefter ſhire Wool is 
carried, which with the Wool of the Eatt-Riding of York- 
Hire, and that from Durham, more eſpecially the Banks of 
the River Tees, arc accounted the fine Wools of thoſe 
Parts; and the laſt-mentioned Sheep are the very largeſt in 
this Kingdom. The coarſer Wools from Scotland, Lanca- 
ſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, have their Uſes alſo ; 
and tho* they do not enter into the Compoſition of fine 
Cloths, yet they make many other Things that produce a 
good Price, and find always a conſtant and ready Money 
Market. Thus it appears how truly the Woollen Manufa- 
cure is eſteemed the great Staple of England; and this will 
be ſtill more apparent from the following Account of the 
particular Species of Woollen Manufactures, and the Places 

where chiefly made. | 
Broad Cloths mixed or medley, are the Manufacture of 
Wilthhire, Somerſetſhire, Worceſterſhire, Kent, Surry, and De- 
vonſhire. Plain white Cloths for Dying, are made at Salis- 
bury, Shrewſbury, Worceſter, Cirenceſter, and all over Glou- 
ate narrow Woollen Cloths mix'd, commonly called 
ozens, are made at Leeds, IFakefield, Bradfield, and Hu- 
thersfield, in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire. Druggets, Du- 
roys, &c. are made in the Counties of Berks, Somerſet, and 
Wilts ; Serges and light Stuffs at Norwich, Norfolt, Spital- 
fields, Briſtol, and Darlington. Rugs, Chair-coverings, Pen- 
niſtons, half Thicks, Duffels, Sc. are the Manufacture of 
Cumberland, Lancaſhire, and W:ftmoreland. Blankets are 
made in Oxfordfhire, and Wales; Flannels in Saliſbury, 
Shrewſbury, in many Places of Males, of which JFrexham is 
the great Market. Lammies, and a Variety of other Things 
at Coventry. Vaſt Variety of leſſer Wares at Mancheſter. 
Stockings of all Sorts are wove in Leiceſtenſbire, Derbyſhire, 
Warwickſbire, Nottinghamſbire, and Spital- fields. The beſt 
knit Hoſe come from Glouce/terfbire, Yorkſhire, Morceſter- 
ſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Wales; and the = beſt from Nor- 
thampton and Aberdeen. Kerſeys, or coarſe Cloths, are made 
at Bradford, Rochdale, Halifax in Yorkſhire, and at Guil- 
ford, and of a particular Kind in Devonſhire and Somerſet- 
Hire; Shalloons in — Berkſhire, Somerſetſhire, 
f 3 Wilts 
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IWiltfhire, Hampſhire, and the Weſt-Riding of Vortſhire. 
Fingrums at Edinburgh and Stirling; coarſe Stuffs at Muſle- 
borough. Bays of all kinds at Colche/ler, Backing, Braintree, 
I#:ham, and Cogeeſb ell, and in ſhort all over E/ex, as 
=}fo at Mancheſter. Says were formerly the great Manufa- 
Aare of Co/chej/er, but now they are made at Sudbury in Suf- 
ole, Perpetuanas or lang Ells at Trverton, and all over De- 
won/prre, at Sudbury in Suffolk, and at Colchefter in Eſſ:x. 
Frizes are made at Vorceſter, and in Ireland, tine Plaids at 
Coventry, but chiefly in Scotland; Linſey-woolſey Stuffs for 
Hangings and Printing at Azddermin/ter; Seamen's high-crown 
Caps, calied Monmouth Caps, at Bewdley in Worecefterſhire, 

It would require a large Volume to run through even our 
capital Manufactures in tue fame manner; and therefore we 
will content ourſelves with a very brief Account of the Uſcs 
to which our Metals are converted, without pretending to 
aſſign the Places where theſe Manufactures are carried on, 
Iron is caſt into Cannon and ſmal! Arms, Bombs, and Hand- 
Granades, Shells, Chimney-Backs, Boyling-Pots, Pipes tor 
Water, Furnaces of various kinds, Iron , ay Bars and 
Retorts. Forged Iron is wrought into Sheffield and Birming- 
ham Ware, ſuch as edged Tools, Knives and Sciſſars, Cut- 
lery Ware and Toys, Nails, Hinges, Hooks, Spikes, Locks 
and Keys of many Sorts, for great Gates, Houſe- Doors, 
Horſe-Locks, Field-Locks, Padlacks, Fetters, Gun-Locks, 
Razors, Surzeons Inſtruments, Clothiers-Sheers, and ſmaller 
Sheers- Hammer'd Iron is wrought into Chains for Horſe- 
Harneſs, and for mooring of Ships Anchors, Crows, and Tiers 
for Wheels, Iron Balluſters, Rails, Palliſades, Gratings, Oc. 
Bar-lron of various Kinds, Sc. Mill'd Iron is converted in- 
to Iron Hoops, and all kinds of ſplit and flatted Work, as 
well as Wire of all Sorts, 

Braſs and Copper when caſt, make Statues, or Images. T hat 
Sort commonly called Battery, ſerves for Pots, Saucepans, 
Kettles, and ſeems to be ſo called, becauſe it is afterwards 
hammered. Black Latten is Metal prepared for Clock-work, 
Jacks, Engines. In Foundery-Ware again, it ſerves for 
Braſs Cannon, and Mortars, &c. Bells of all kinds, Pipes 
for Engines, Wheel and Mill-work, Braſs Buttons, a vaſt 
Variety of Toys, and for the Uſe of Coachmakers, and Up- 
ho'ferers. When wrought and hammered, theſe Metals are 
employed in Clock- work, Jack-work, Watch and Mill-work, 
poliſhed Plates, and Joys innumerable. 

Lead is caſt into Pigs and Sows for Exportation. Sheet 
Lead, whether milled or calt, ſerves for covering of Build- 
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ings, Sheathing of Ships, Lining of Coffins, for Ciſterns, 
Baſons, Fountains, and a thouſand other Uſes. Lead is alſo 
caſt into Statues and Images, and into Pipes for conveying 
Water; as alſo into Bullets and ſmall Shot. Moulds are 
made of it for all kinds of Earthern Ware, and the Litharge 
of Lead ſerves to glaze them. When calcin'd it comes 
into the Painter's Hands, who uſes it for Colours; and be- 
ſides all theſe Uſes, it ſerves to mix with other Metals by 
way of Allay. It may not be amiſs to remark, that we have 
prodigious Quantities of this Metal, more I believe it may 
be truly faid within the Compaſs of this Iſland, than any 
other 5 in Europe ; and conſidering the vaſt Demand 
for it, and for every T bing that is made of it, we may fairly 
affirm, that it is no inconfiderable Source of our Riches; and 
at the ſame time it muſt be an additional Pleaſure to reflect, 
that it is a growing and conſtant Treaſure, which notwith- 
ſtanding the prodigious Quantities, that are annually employ- 
ed, there is no Danger that we ſhould ever exhauſt, | 
Tin is caft into Blocks for Exportation, 'converted into 
| Pewter, and wrought into Diſhes, Plates, Pots, Spoons, and | 
a prodigious Number of ſmall Things which need not be ſet 
down. It is alſo uſed for making Moulds, and as a Sodder 
for joining and cementing other Metals; and of this too, 
both as a Commodity and a Manufacture, we are poſſeſſed 
tho” not of a Monopoly, yet of a very large, ſettled, and 
conſtant Trade, out of which there is no great Danger of 
our being beaten by any other Nation; which however ought 
to be no Reaſon for our being leſs attentive to, or leſs aſſi- 
duous about this Trade than our Anceſtors were, who con- 
- ſidered it as one of the chief Fountains of their Riches, tho“ 1 
$ the principal Advantages they received aroſe from it as a Com- | 
modity ; whereas we are equally Gainers by its being a va- 
luable Commodity, and the Material of a beneficial Manu- 
facture. One Inſtance more, and we wi!l have done; the 1 
Glaſs ManufaQure in this Country is, or at leaſt was, a very 
reat one; it ſtands naturally divided into three different Sorts. 
The firſt is what we call fine Flint Glaſs, of which are made | 
all Sorts of Drinking-Glaſſes, Cruets, Salt-ſellers, Muggs, | 
Salvers, and Apothecaries and Chymiſts Phials, Retorts, Sc. l 
fine Bottles for Caſes, Decanters, Beakers, Plates and Diſhes, 
Sc. Sconces, Branches and ſmall Ware, Los, &c. as allo | 
Watch Glaſſes, Tubes, Spectacle-Glaſſes, and thoſe for Mi- | 
croſcopes, Teleſcopes, &c. Theſe are, or at leaſt were made | 
t at London, Briſtol, Stourbridge, Nottingham, Sheffield, and | 
6 Newcaſtle, The ſecond Sort. is Plate-Glaſs, of which are 1 
1 Ff 4 made 
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made Looking - Glaſſes, Coach - Glaſſes, Cabinet-Glaſſes, it is 


uſed in framing large Pictures, and ſometimes, tho' rarely in 
Saſhes. This was only made at London, Crown-Glaſs, formerly 
called Normandy Glaſs, for Windows, Saſhes, Pictures, c. 
ordinary Glaſs for ſmall Panes, commonly called Quarrels, 
&c, at Briſtol, Staurbridge, Newcaſtle, and London. The 
third Sort of Glaſs is from its Colour ſtiled Green-Glaſs, tho 
the leaſt valuable in its Nature, yet from the Variety of its 
Uſes and vaſt i of no leſs Conſequence than the 
two former Sorts. is was divided into ſeveral Branches, 
ſuch as Bottles made at London, and at Leith in Scotland, Phi- 
als at Hriſtol, Retorts at Glauceſter, Cucumber and Mclon- 
Glaſſes at Stourbridge and Næwcaſtle. 

To be convinced of the prodigious Benefits reſulting fron 
every kind of Manufacture, we nced only make a Journey 
into any of the Counties where they flouriſh, and look about 
us; where we ſhall obſerve the Market-Towns thick, 
and yet large, well built, populous and rich, and Villages 
within a Mile or two of each other; as for Inſtance, fo: 
twenty Miles round Exeter and Devonſhire; in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the manufacturing City of Norwich in Norfolk, 
where the Stuff-Weaving is carried on; in Z/ex, where the 
Bays Trade flouriſhes; in Miliſbire, from Warminſter to 
Malmſbury in the Counties of Glouceſter and IVorceſter, 
where the white Cloathing Trade is the grand Manufacture. 
But that we may not ſuppoſe, as one would imagine by their 
Diſcourſe many People do, that the Woolen Manufactury a- 
lone produces theſe Miracles; let us conſider the Counties 
of Warwick and Stafford, and more eſpecially round the 
Town of Birmingbam, where the Hard-Ware and Cutlery 
Manufacturies flouriſh. Or let us inquire into the State of 
Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire, and the Face of things about Man- 
cheſter, Sheffield, Leeds, &c. where there is a mix'd Variety 
of ſeveral Manufactures, ſuch as Cotton, Iron, narrow 
Cloths, Kerſeys, c. carried on; we ſhall ſoon fee that In- 
duſtry in any kind, will produce every where the ſame Et- 
fects; and that if Men are but buſy and careful, it matters 
not much what they are about, or what kind of Trade they 
purſue, a competent Reward for their Labour, conſtant Em- 
ployment, and a comfortable Subſiſtence are never wanting; 
and what is in itſclf alſo of very great Conſequence, the 
Spirit of Induſtry is ſure to prevail; Example governs all 
Ranks, and good Habits, if I may be allowed the — 
are contagious as well as bad. t but one or two T . 
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thrive by any Manufacture, in the Space of fifty Years, you 
find jt Ae | through the whole Country. * 

But for a ſingle Inſtance more narrowly examined, which 
ſtrikes ſome Minds more than any of theſe extenſive Views, 
There is the Town of Hallifax, which has nothing extra- 
ordinary to boaſt in Point of Situation, and for the Country 
round it, it is far enough from being a Paradiſe. "The Place 
indeed might boaſt of Antiquity; for we learn from Records, 
that about three hundred Years ago, there were no leſs than 
thirty Houſes in it, and the Number of People were ſome- 
what under two hundred ; thoſe in the Pariſh, which by the 
way is a very large one, near twelve Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, were then computed at ſeven hundred Souls; but 
from the eſtabliſhing of the Woolen Manufactory, the Vica- 
rage of Hallifax, for ſuch it ſtill remains, is the moſt conſi- 
derable in this Iſland, and perhaps it would not be eaſy to- 
match it Abroad, It is not eaſy to know what to call it, 
whether Village, Borough, Town, or City; for the Houſes” 
are ſpread every where almoſt over the whole Pariſh, and yet 
every Houſe ſeems to depend ſolely upon itſelf, for each has 
its Tenter-Ground with Cloth, Shalloon, or Kerſey in it; 
all the Men are buſy either at their Looms in their Grounte, 
or at the Dye-fats. None of the Women are idle, nor even 
the Girls and Boys; for Carding, Spinning, and Winding, 
employs them all. It has been computed that no leſs than one 
hundred thouſand Pieces of Shalloon have been made here 
every Year. As to the Number of People, here are three- 
ſcore thouſand Communicants in this Pariſh, for whoſe 
Conveniency there are ſixteen Chapels of Eaſe, and about 
hfteen Meeting-Houſes. Such are the Effects of that Induſtry 
which is ſupported by Commerce; ſuch the Difference be- 
tween the preſent and the paſt Times; ſuch the Alteration 
that has been made by that Spirit which we endeavour to 
celebrate. | 

Yet as I ſaid before, Hallifax is but a ſingle Inſtance, and 
it would be a very eaſy Matter to ſend the Reader to at leaſt 
half a Score other Places upon the fame Errand. We will 
try what can be done in a Breath ; there is Mancheſter, Mar- 
rington, Macclesfield, Leeds, Wakefield, Sheffield, Berming- 
bam, Froome, Taunton, and Tiverton, ſeveral of which are 
no Corporations ; but the greateſt Man in Point of Autho- 
rity is a Conſtable, and yet in reſpect to Inhabitants, they 
may ſeverally vie with the City of Vr for Number, and at 
the ſame time it may be truly ſaid, that they are every Day 
wgmenting ; whereas I am afraid that City is rather declin- 
ing. 


— 
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ing. This is rather more than ſufficient to ſatisfy an opening 
ind, as to the Truth of all that we have advanced upon 
this curious and copious Subject, to clear his Breaſt from 
Prejudices, and to fix in his Memory a juſt ReſpeR for Trade, 

convincing him, that it is the only effectual Means of 
baniſhing Idleneſs, Indigence, and ill Humours; for if Men 
are buſy, they can never be in want; and if they have any 
Genius or Parts, they muſt acquire an independent Settle- 
ment ; now Property is the Mother of Peace, and thoſe only 
- grumble, mutiny and rebel, that have not wherewithal to 
live, ſuch as have, know that it is their Intercſt to be 


quiet. 


CF. V1. 


Of ith: Britiſh Fiſheries, as well that of Newfoundland, as 
theſe on the Eaſt and Me Coaſts of England, and of Scot- 
land; with ſome Hints a!ſo of the Branches that have been 
, and of the Iiipravements which thoſe we ftill poſſe] 
might admit. 


HE Advantages which attend a Fiſhery large in Ex- 
tent, and well eſtabliſhed, are not only many and 
great, but at the ſame time very obvious and apparent. We 
may conlider the Sea as a Mine, out of which the Fiſh are 
taken with very little Expence, and even that Expence 1s 
advantagious, ſince it promotes ſeveral Manufactures, and 
goes entirely amongſt our own People, The Fiſh when 
taken, are a Commodity of great Value; for either they be- 
come Part of our Home Conſumption, and by that means 
fave us a great deal of Money, or otherwiſe they are export- 
ed ; and in that Caſe they are equal to a Treaſure ; for what 
coſts us nothing but Labour, is either diſpoſed of for Money, 
or for Commodities of foreign Growth, which muſt otherwi'e 
be paid for in Money. It is indeed true, that the Dutch have 
carried this Point much farther than we; tho' I think there 
good Reaſon to doubt the Truth of ſome o! the prodigious Cal 
culations which ſeveral of our Countrymen have pub.iſhed up- 
on this Subject; notwithſtanding the Penſionary 7% de I 
has thought fit to inſert them in his celebrated Work, 
the End of which conſidered, he cannot be blamed for giving 
them Place, even ſuppoſing that he did not believe them, 


which I think is more than probable, from the manner i 
WIG 
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which he ſpeaks of them. His Buſineſs was to excite the 
Cars of his Countrymen in regard to the Fiſhery ; and there- 
fore it is no Wonder, that he was willing to allow it all the 
Advantages poſſible. 

But whatever Adyantages the Dutch may have over us in this 
reſpect, it does not at all follow from thence, that either we 
have entirely neglected our Fiſheries, or that our Acquiſi- 
tions from them are inconfiderable. Some Writers, indeed, 
carried away by the wonderful Reports above-mentioned, 
have given ſtrongly into this Error, and repreſented us not 
. only as very careleſs and deficient, but even as ſtupid and 

indolent to the laſt degree in an Affair of ſuch Conſequence. 
According to them, we ſit ſtill with our Arms before us, 
notwithſtanding we ſee before our Eyes, the Dutch mak- 


ing more of the Fiſhery in our Seas, than the Spaniards 
of their WPeft- Indies. Gn the other hand, there are ſome, 
who in the Accounts they give us of the Scotch Fiſheries, 
ſpeak in ſuch a manner, as might tempt us to believe, that 
inſtead of the Dutch exceeding us, we very much exceed 
them in this very Article, which, however, is certainly falſe, 
but not more ſo, than the former Suppoſition, and there- 
fore both are to be guarded againſt. The Truth of the 
Matter is, and indeed de Hitt acknowledges it, Neceflity 
put the Dutch upon their Fiſheries, and the vaſt Gain they 
brought in, ſufficiently encouraged them to purſue as they 
have done, Methods entirely ſuitable to their ver Ge- 
nus, and Way of Living, and at the ſame time Lucrative 
in the higheſt degree. 

The middle Way therefore in this, as in moſt other Things 
of a like Nature, is the beſt ; and without running down our 
Countrymen in an extravagant manner, or crying up their 


ha. Induſtry beyond what it deſerves, we will endeavour to ſtate 
n- Things fairly, and agreeable to Truth. The Herring Fiſhery 
chat II Scotland is certainly very conſiderable ; ſome have com- 
ner, Nied it in the whole, that is, on the Weſt as well as on 
wile te Eaſt Side, at ſixty thouſand Laſts one with another ; 
hay but 4 am afraid there is an Error in this, becauſe, from 
re is I own Acquaintance with the Subject under our Conſi- 
Cal- ation, I have very good reaſon to believe, that the Dutch 
10 themſelves think it a 1 good Vear, when they are able 
mM make ſixty thouſand Laſts. It is however highly poffi- 
o, that the Miſtake aroſe by ſome curious Perſon's inquiring 
Jing 0 this Matter, who was not acquainted with the Terms 
"em. Art, and might very poſſibly miſtake Barrels for Laſts. 
"er u Barrel of Herrings is the tenth Part of a Laſt; and ac- 
Which cording 


— 
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cording to the beſt Accounts that can be had of this Fiſhery, 
J believe that fix thouſand Laſts, or if a larger Number pleaſes 
the Ear better, ſixty thouſand Barrels, may be a pretty juſt 
Calculation of the annual Product of the Herring Fiſhery 
in North Britain. And a very conſiderable thing this is, tho 
it might be made more conſiderable without doubt, and 
would have been made ſo, if the Company ſet up in Scotland 


for encouraging this Fiſhery in 1720, could have obtained the | 


Charter they ſollicited, in order to have improved it. 

The Herring Fiſhery in England, is chiefly carried on 
at Yarmouth and Leofioff ; but this is for a very different 
Purpoſe, the Herring being dry curcd, and becoming what 
we call Red Herring ; but however it is very conſiderable, 
and amounts in the beſt Years to four thouſand Laſts of 
Herrings, and in ſome to five thouſand, which are ex- 
ported to Holland, France, Spain and Italy, As for the re- 
maining Part of the Herring Fiſhery at the Mouth of the 
River Thames, it ſupplies, as I conceive, the London Market 
and Home Conſumption ; neither is it in this reſpect con- 
temptible, though in a manner nothing when compared to the 
other Fiſheries before mentioned. 

We muſt next take Notice of the Weſt Country Fiſhery 
on the Coaſts of Dor/ſetſhire and Devonſhire, and ſometimes 
alſo on thoſe of Cornwall, for what are called Pilchards, 
There are many People who confider theſe as a kind of 
Hexring, and perhaps toy are not miſtaken ; but if they 
are ſo, they are a particular kind of Herrings, and are very 
much eſteemed Abroad, ſo that there is hardly any Com- 
modity comes to a better Market, more eſpecially in Spain, 
where the People keep many Faſts, and are particularly 
fond of Fiſh that are well cured, and of a high Flavour, as 
the Pilchards muſt be allowed to be. It is thought that 
one Year with another, the Exportation of Pilchards amounts 
to a thouſand Laſts, or ten thouſand Barrels, and I believe 
this Computation is rather below the Truth. 

At the ſame Seaſon of the Year that this Pilchard Fiſhing 
is carried on in the Britih Channel, there is a Herring Fiſh- 
ery of about the ſame Value, which imploys the People on 
the oppoſite Coaſt, I mean in the Brio! Channel about 
Biddiford and Barn/taple, Thus we have entirely ſurround- 


ed Britain, and examined the Nature and Value of this 


Kind of Fiſhery on all Sides, which, upon the whole, can- 
not be fairly carried much higher than fifteen thouſand Laſts, 
unleſs we take in the 1riſþ Fiſhery, in which the Merchants 


about Belfa/t and Londonderry are ſaid to have a conſider 
— | : able 


2 
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ible Intereſt ; and the Mancis Fiſhery, or Herring Fiſhery 
on the Coaſt of the Iſle of Man, which has been ſome« 
times of Conſequence, and at others of none at all ; but when 
they are all rationally computed, and added together, there 
| ſeems to be no juſt reaſon to think, that they can much 
| WY exceed, if indeed they come up to twenty thouſand Laſts a 
Lear; neither, all Things conſidered, is this any diſparag- 
ing Account of our Herring and Pilchard Fiſhery. 
1 We are next to conſider, what is called the White Fiſhery ; 
t and in the firſt Place it it to be obſerved, we take conſider- 
t Wl able Quantities of Cod in the North Seas, and from thence 
„ Wits called North Sea Cod, of which large Quantities are fold 
xf WH to the Fiſhmongers here in London; and it is vended alfo in 
(+ moſt of our Sea Ports, ſerving for Proviſions in ſhort Voy- 
e- ages, as well as for Conſumption on Shore; ſo that though 
he WY this Fiſhery does not bring us any great Sum of Money, 
et Wl yet it ſaves much, and is conſequently in this Light very 
deneficial. There is a Fiſhery of the ſame kind in North- 
Britain, chiefly about Dunbar, and it ſerves to ſubſiſt a good 
Number of People, and in other reſpects turns to the ſame 
xcount as the former. But the North Britiſh Fiſhery on 
the Weſt Side, and among the Orkney Iſlands, is a Thin 
of greater Conſequence, jnto which, of late Years the Iris 
ze fallen, and before the War with Spain, they carried on 
a very conſiderable Trade thither ; but neither is this ſo advan- 
tageous as it might be, though when a Peace comes, it will 
be probably revived and encouraged. But after all, the prin- 
cipal White Fiſhery, is that for Cod in Newfoundland, and 
the ſame all along the North Coaſt of New- England, which 
of prodigious Importance. It employs many thouſand 
People at Sea and on Shore, it encreaſes our Shipping, it 
procures a large Sale for our Manufactures, and beſides all 
this, the Produce of it is very large, not leſs ſome Years 
go, when a very exact Computation was made of it, than 
hing doo hundred and thirty thouſand Quintals, which were diſ- 
*i(h- Wl poſed of in Spain and Portugal, as alſo in /taly, more eſ- 
e on pecially at Leghorn, and at the Canaries, Maderas and Cape 
bout W & Yerd Iflands, not to mention what is conſumed in our 
und- ¶ own Colonies. ; | 
this} There are beſides theſe ſeveral other Fiſheries that de- 
ſerve Notice; ſuch as the Whale Fiſhery on the Coaſt of 
Lang Iſland, Rhode Iſland, and New York, but this is a not little 
ncertain, and the taking of what are called Sperma Cet? 
Whales, among the Iſlands of Bermudas, much more ſa. 
We were. once entirely poſſeſſed of the Greenland Whale 
; "Fiſhery, 


- the regaining of loſt Trades, and more eſpecially Fiſheries 
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Fiſhery, and for many Years had the moſt conſiderable Share 
in it, but we are now beat out of it, notwithitanding great 
hopes were not long ago formed from its being included in the 
South Sea Company's Charter. This Situation of ours, in 
Reference to that Fiſhery, actually makes a Difference of 
half a Million Sterling annually in favour of the Dutch, 
Our Salmon Fiſhery is carried on in North-Britain at Aber- 
deen, in South Britain at Berwick, and in ſeveral Piaces in 
Ireland. There is alſo a conſiderable Fiſhery carried on in the 
Rivers in the Iſland of Newfoundland, which was ſaid to be 
increaſing before the War broke out, and one would imagine 
muſt by this time be grown very conſiderable. Upon the whole, 
it may be truly affirmed, that if the Dutch go much beyond 
us.in the Herring Fiſhery, we alſo very much exceed them in 
the White Fiſhery; but then, as to the Whale or Greenland 
Fiſhery, they have all and we none; and the Difference is pretty 
near the ſame with reſpect to the Iceland Fiſhery, which was 
alſo once in our Hands, if we had known how to keep it. [ 
believe it may be true, that while we loſe on one Side, we 
get on another; but this is no Reaſon why we ſhould neglect 


. ring 'r m 


and thoſe Fiſheries particularly which lie neareſt our o. 
Coaſts, for theſe would infaliibly furniſh us with a conſtant 
Supply of experienced, active, and healthy Sailors, that might 
upon any Emergency be employed in manning our Navy 
and by reaſonable Encouragements, might be brought to be 
come ſo uſeful in that reſpect, as to render needleſs the opprel of 
five and illegal Practice of taking Men by Force. po 
Beſides, when it is remembered, that taking and curing Fill the 
is ſo much a ſhorter Thing than digging for and melting Ore ing 
and at the ſame time in Point of Nets, Veſſels, People, Salt fee 
and Caſks, not at all leſs expenſive; ſo that we come ſoonei inf 
to Market, and yet find as good a Price for this Commodity lon 
as for any Metal or Mineral we have; it ought to be con ext 


dered as a great and conſtant Source of Riches, and which i} and 


ſtill more to our Purpoſe, an inexhauſtibe Source; for th we 


more we have, the more we arc like to have; by Which hay. 


mean, that there is no Danger of extending our Fiſheries to inf 
far. The greater they grow, the better our Fiſh will be cur'd 
the more People and the more Vellels will be employed, no 
in the catching, but in the exporting them ; and at the fam 
time this would add to our naval Force, which I mentio 
again, as having a particular Connection with this Subject 
for without a naval Force, ſuch an extenſive Fiſhery as * 
might have, could not be protected ; whereas the gradual In 


creat 
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creaſe of this natural Advantage, inſeparably annexed to our 
Situation as an Iſland, would very ſoon increaſe that Force 
to ſuch a Degree, as might withſtand all Europe; ſo that the 
Project formed in the Reign of King Charles I. of eſtabliſh- 
ing a Herring-Fiſhery gn the Coait of Scotland, out of the 
Profits of which, a conſtant Squadron ef Men of War was 
to be maintained, docs not appear to have been ill founded ; 
but we ſtand in need of no ſuch Projects now; for if our 
Fiſhery be improved, which is in our Power, and the Ex- 
portation increaſed, which would follow of Courſe, this 
would augment the Ballance of Trade, and the better en- 
able the Nation to keep in conſtant Employment an invinci- 
” Navy, a Thing equally ſuitable to her Intereſt, and to her 
ory. 


CAP. VI. 


Of our Plantations, the Nature and Benefit of them explained 
their great Importance to this Country demon/trated ; the 
vaſt Change they have made in our Affairs ſtated and ac- 
counted for, and ail Oljections againſt them anſwered. 


Man's Attention than this, whether we conſider the Im- 
portance thereof in itſelf, and the Advantages that ariſe from 
thoroughly underſtanding it, or the Dangers that attend fall- 
ing into thoſe vulgar Errors with which Multitudes are in- 
fected, and are commonly labouring by their Diſcourſe to 
infect others. When we hear ſuch as have either reſided 
long in our Colonies, or have conſiderable Intereſts in them, 
extolling the Benetits derived from them to Great Britain, 
and inſiſting that a reciprocal Regard is conſequently due, 
we muſt be quite at a loſs in our Judgments, in caſe we 
have no previous Conception of the Matters on which they 
inſiſt; and on the other hand, when we fee not only the 
Populace, but even People of better Figure, expreſſing a 
Coldneſs, and want of Kindneſs, if not Diidain and Con- 
tempt for their Countrymen in thoſe Perts, as if their In- 
tereſts were as far removed from them as their Perſons, we 
are in danger of being carried away by the Stream, and fall- 
ing imperceptibly into a Miſtake, out of which it is a great 
Chance if ever we recover. I had Reaſon therefore to ay, 

| . . that 


T 4 is hardly any Subject that better deſerves a young 
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that it very much imports a young Man to acquire right 
Notions upon this Head early, and theſe too eftabliſh'd upon 
ſound and ſolid Principles, that he may ftand ſecute, and not 
have his Opinion thaken by any witty Declamations, or ſo- 
phiſtical Arguments that are ſometimes uſed to the Diſcredit 
of all; but very frequently employed to enſnare and millead 
us with reſpect to particular Plantations. 

It would be no very difficult Matter to ſhew from Reaſon 
alone, that Plantations are highly beneficial, and that nothing 
can Contribute more to the Riches and Welfare of any 
Country, or at leaſt of any trading Country, than fixing 
Settlements in foreign Parts, and more eſpecially in ſuch 2 
Country as America, where vaſt Regions may be obtained 
merely by eſtabliſhing Colonies in them. But there is no 
need of doing this, ſince Experience affords us a ſhorter and 
eater Method. There is no Inſtance of any great trading 
Nation ancient or modern, that ever had this in their Power 
and neglected it; from whence we may infer, that what haz 
been always and every where judged reaſonable, muſt really 
be ſo. Beſides, let us conſider what rendered the Portugueſe 
heretofore rich and powerful ? and what in ſome Meaſure 
keeps them ſo ſtill, is it not their Plantations ? If. we aſked 
the ſame Queſtion with regard to Spain, we muſt receive the 
fame Anſwer; and yet there is nothing more certain, than 
that both theſe Nations are under vaſt Inconveniencies with 
reſpect to their Plantations ; for they draw nothing from them 
but in Satisfaction for Commodities and Manufactures, and 
yet the far greateſt Part, indeed almoſt all theſe Commod+- 
ties and Manufactures they purchaſe themſelves from other 
Nations; notwithſtanding which prodigious Obſtacle, it is ap- 
parent, that their Plantations are not only the en and con- 
ſtant, but almoſt the ſole Source of their Riches, This 
alone to a Man of Senfe and Reflection, will afford a full 
Conviction of the Truth of what has been advanced, as to 
the Benefit of Plantations in general, 

There is no ſhorter Method with reſpe& to our own in 
particular, than to conſider one that has ſome ſtaple Com- 
modity, which may ſerve as a Model for the reſt; and! 
know of none that can anſwer this Purpoſe fo well as Yirgi- 
nia, one of the oldeſt, beſt cultivated, and moſt populous of 
our Colonies upon the Continent. It is computed that the 
Number of Souls indiſcriminately may amount in Virginia to 
about half a Million, and of theſe about one hundred and 


- twenty thouſand Men, Women, and Children may be white, 


which ſhews this Colony is in itſelf a thing of prodigjous Im- 
portance; 


loſe 
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portancez the next thing is to find out what Advantages 
this Country derives from ſuch a Number of its Subjects 
dwelling there. In the firſt Place, it muſt be obſerved, that 
as the value of Labour differs in ſeveral Parts of this King- 
dom, ſo the Labour of a Man in moſt of the Plantations, 
is not only as advantageous to his native Country as if he 
worked at home, but much more ſo : I believe, upon a mo- 
derate Computation, we may reckon, that ſuch a Perſon 
contributes to the public Stock, by which I mean the Income 
and Wealth of the Britiſb Nation, four times as much. So 
that we may with reaſon reckon, that the white People in 
Virginia, one with another, produce twelve Pounds to this 
Nation ; the reaſon of which will appear, when we conſider 
the Nature of their Commerce more particularly. But be- 
nd des this, the Negroes are of great Advantage to this King- 
ing WI dom, though of infinitely. lefs than white People would be, 
ver if they were employed in the fame Work; lor every one 
has of theſe poor Creatures conſumes yearly two Hilling-hoes, 
ally Wl two Weeding-hoes, two Grubbing-hoes, beſides Axes, Saws, 
ueſe Wl Wimbles, Nails, and other Iron Tools and Materials. On 
ſure WI the whole, there can be no fort of Queſtion, becauſe it ap- 
ed pears a plain Matter of Fact, that theſe People neceſſarily 
the Wl take off the Sum of one hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds in 
han W the Commodities of this Country. | 
with I have before ſtated (agreeable to what able Authors have 
hem Wl atlerted upon this Subject) ſome general Principles of Com- 
and Wl putation, ſuch as that every Head in this Plantation may 
odi- de reckoned worth twelve Pounds a Year to the Nation, 
ther Wl which muſt ſeem prodigious ; and indeed fo does very thing 
ap- grounded on Calculation, to ſuch as have not applied them» 
con- {elves thereto; and fo they always will, unleſs clearly ex- 
This MW phined, which is what 1 ſhall next attempt, as deſiring to 
- ful Minculcate uſeful Truths capable of influencing Men's Prac- 
is to de, and not to write paradoxical Diſcourſes for my own 

and other People's Amuſement. In order to untie theſe 
n in Knots, we muſt confider, that the People in this Colony 
Dom- Nef Virginia live exactly as we do, or rather more freely in 
ind bat generous, open, hoſpitable, and coaſequently expenſive 
Virgi- Method that prevailed here in the laſt Age. But as they 
us ole ſupplied both with Neceſlaries and Conveniences, with 
de Inſtruments of Labour, as well as the Means of Luxury, 
from England, it follows of Courſe, that they muſt employ 
u infinite Number of Hands to provide theſe. For it is 
ene ally known, that theſe Demands mutt be ſupplied from 
loſe Handicrafts and Mechanicks that have moſt Hands in 
Vor, II. | Gg their 
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their Service, ſuch as Weavers, Shoemakers, Hatters, Iron- 
mongers, Turners, Joiners, Taylors, Cutlers, Smiths, Bakers, 
Brewers, Ropemakers, Hoſiers, and indeed all the Mechanics 
in England, their Manufattures being good Merchandize in 
Virginia. The Commoditics ſent thither, beſides Linnen, 
Silks, India Goods, Wine, and other foreign Manufactures, 
are, Cloth, coarſe and fine Serges, Stufts, — Hats, and 
all Sorts of Haberdaſhers Ware; Hoes, Bills, Axes, Nails, 
Adzes, and other Iron Ware; Cloaths ready made, Knives, 
Biſket, Flour, Stockings, Shoes, Caps for Servants, and in 
ſhort, every thing that is made in England. | 

But if they employ theſe People, they muſt feed them like- 
wiſe, and pay them their Wages, ms not only them, but 
thoſe who take the Pains to go between the Planters and 
theſe Workmen; by which I mean the Agents, Mer- 
chants, or Factors, who tho' fewer in Number, yet have 
their Servants and Dependants, who from the Natute of their 
Employments, expect to be paid at a better Rate. Neither 
is this all; for when Things are made and brought to the 
Factor, they are never the nearer to the Planter in Virgins, 
but mutt be put into the Hands of a new Set of People, who 
are to be paid for the Carriage of them. So that now I think 
the moſt common Capacity may underſtand how the Labour 
of every Head in any Plantation, muſt be worth four times 
as much to the Community of his Mother-Country, as if he 
wrought at Home; for if he ſpends fo much, and pays for 
what he has, both of which are undeniable, bis Labour mult 
produce ſo much. This ſhews the Benefit of Plantations to 
their Mother-Country ; and I hope there is no need to ay, 
that this ſhews how much Regard and Reſpect is due from 
thoſe who manage the Affairs of the Mother-Country, to 
thoſe who live and labour -for her in the Plantations. But 
becauſe it is not impoſſible we may err a little in the Meaſure 
of theſe Computations, and as I am far from deſiring to 
magaify theſe Advantages beyond the Truth, I ſhall lay it 
down as a Thing certainly to be depended upon, that every 
white Perſon in Virginia, one with another, is worth to this 
Nation ten Pounds, which will make the Value of the whole 
Plantation equal to an Annuity of 1,200,000 /. to Great- 
Britain. | 

This, I think, is already in a great mcaſure demonſtrated; 
but as I am very ſenſible that many People will till think, 
full Satisfaction is not given upon this Head, if they are not 
ſhewn how this, or at leaſt the greateſt Part of it is received 
that we may not do Things by Halves, my next Care 1 
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be to remove this Difficulty likewiſe. In order to which we 
muſt conſider, that the Trade of this Colony, as well as that 
of Maryland, conſiſts almoſt entirely of Tobacco; for tho” 
the Country would produce ſeveral excellent Commodities fit 
for Trade, yet the Planters are ſo wholly bent on planting 
Tobacco, that they ſeem to have laid aſide all Thoughts of 
other Improvements. This Trade is brought to ſuch Perfection, 
that the Virginia "Tobacco, eſpecially the ſweet-ſcented, which 
grows on York River, is reckoned the beſt in the World, and 
is what is generally vended in England for the Home Con- 
ſumption ; the other Sorts, called Oronoac, and that of Mary- 
land, are hotter in the Mouth, but they turn to as good Ac- 
count, being in Demand in Holland, | as Sweden, and 
Germany ; it is therefore from this Commodity that we are 
to look for the beſt Part of that vaſt Sum which we have 
mentioned; and if we proceed diligently, and with Atten- 
tion, I dare ſay we ſhall not ſearch in vain. 

In Time of Peace, I am perſuaded from ſeveral different 
Calculations, and from the Compariſon of the Informations I 
have ſought and received from ſuch as are or ought to be 
beſt acquainted with theſe Matters, that there is very little 
leſs than one hundred thouſand Hogſheads of Tobacco ex- 
ported every Year from this Colony ; that between three and 
four hundred Ships are employed in this Trade, and upwards 
of four thouſand Seamen. If we take Things upon this 
Foot, then the hundred thouſand Hogſhcads of Tobacco will 
produce about the Sum at which I have fixed the Produce of 
this Colony to the Nation; but it may be ſaid, that if we 
take Tobacco for the Commodities and Manufactures that 
we ſend to /irginia, it differs very widely from an Annuity, 
and that inſtead of receiving 1,200,000 /. from the Perſons 
inhabiting this Plantation, we retura them the moſt valuable 
Things we have, for 60,000,000 Pounds of Tobacco, which 
in itſelf is no Neceſſary of Life, and which we might very 
well do without. Thus ws are all at Sea again, and it 1s 
my Buſineſs to ſet us once more a Shore; and if I am able to 
clear up this laſt Miſt, I hope there will for ever after be 
fair Weather for the Plantations. 

Ihe Solution of this Difhculty ſo as not to leave the leaft 
dhadow of Doubt, is very far from being a Thing extreamly 
hard, Let us conſidet that Tobacco was in Uſe amongſt us 
long before it was cultivated, or at leait brought to Perfecti- 
on, as appears by King James 1. writing a Book againſt it; 
what we uſed came either from Brasil, or from the Spaniſh 
Plantations, and was actually fold burc from four to ſeven- 
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teen Shillings a Pound. In Caſe the Conſumption of To— 
bacco had become equal to what it is now, and we had been 
furniſhed with it by Foreigners, it would have carried off al} 
our Commodities and Manufactures into the Bargain ; but 
ſuppoſe it had fallen to five Shillings a Pound only, this alone 
would have coſt us ſeven Millions either in Goods or in 
Money. I am very ſenſible that the Suppoſition is ill found- 
ed, and that Tobacco at five Shillings a Pound could not 
have grown into general Ufe, but into frequent and common 
Uſe it would have grown; and therefore it muſt have coſt us 
a great deal; whence it may be juſtly inferred, that our 
Home Conſumption is fo much ſaved as the Value amounts 
to. Beſides this, we export annually forty thouſand Hog- 
ſheads, which produces us generally three hundred thouſand 
Pounds, the neat annual Income of one Commodity brought 
over from one of our Colonies. By this Sample let us judge of 
the reſt, for we cannot pretend to inſiſt upon any other in 
this Chapter. 

All the other Colonies, Settlements, and Eſtabliſhments, 
which we have in different Parts of the World, contribute 
in like Manner, but in different Proportions, to take off the 
Commodities and ManufaQures, to employ the People, to 
increaſe the Shipping, and to extend the Trade of this Na- 
tion; and with this ſingular and valuable Advantage, that ſo 
long as we behave towards them with the Duty and Ten- 
derneſs of a Parent, it is ſimply impoflible that this Trade 
ſhould fail us, or that we ſhould loſe any Part of our Plan- 
tation Commerce, which is augmenting every Day. .We 
have already enumerated the principal Commodities we have 
from thence, and ſhown how they become, when wrought to 
all Intents and Purpoſes, our own Manufactures ; ſo that the 
People in the Colonies and their Slaves, where they have 
Slaves, undergo all the Drudgety and Labour, while we fub- 
ſiſt our own People by the Manufacture of their Commodi- 
ties, and draw from thence annually immenſe Profits, in 
which the People of the Plantations have no Share whatſo- 
ever, Such are the Prerogatives of a Mother-Country, and 
ſuch and fo great the Benefits ſhe reaps by being ſo! 

But it may _ be inſinuated, that our Colonies drain 
us of a Multitude of People, that the Number of its Inha- 
bitants is both the Strength and Riches of the Country ; and 
that therefore whatever our Advantages in this Way may be, 
it is not impoſſible that ſtill greater Advantages would have 
accrued, if theſe People had remained in Britain. But in 
this there lies a great Fallacy, for the Truth of the Matter 
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s, that in a Country like ours, where Trade and Manufac- 
tures flouriſh, Colonies are ſo far from being a Drain, that 
they really procure, or at leaſt are one principal Cauſe of 
augmenting our People; and tho' at firſt light this may look 
like a Paradox, yet when attentively conſidered, the Reaſons 
offered to ſupport it, will ſhow that it is a Truth. The 
People we have in the Plantations conſume more Goods of 
the Growth and Manufacture of this Iſland, than if they were 
at Home; this creates a Demand that heightens Wages, and 
this again attracts People from other Nations. Beſides our 
Plantations generally. ſpeaking, draw off in the Beginning 
only ſuch Sort of People, as either would not, or could not 
have ſtaid at Home; and therefore inſtead of loſing ſo many 
as went thither, we real'y kept them and their Poſterity by 
this very means. As to thoſe again that have gone over ſince, 
with a View to raiſe their Fortune by their Induſtry, we can 
no moro be ſaid to loſe them, than if they had removed from 
one Part of this Iſland to the other; and the Fact when truly 
ſtated is, that by going to the Plantations, ſettling and im- 
proving there, they have done us much more Good than they 
could poſſibly have done by ſtaying at Home. Nor is this 
all, for as no ſuch Evil as this drain of People is pretended 
to be, has been ever yet felt, ſo it is not at all likely that it 
ever will; for the very ſame Cauſes that excite a Diſpoſition 
to go to and ſettle in the Colonies, © muſt be ever productive 
of beneficial Conſequences to the Mother-Country, ſo long 
as this Relation between them continues, that is, ſo long as 
we continue a trading Country, and a maritime Power. 

Aſter having thus examined into the Reaſon of the thing, 
and ſhewn how great a Probability there is, that this ſingle 
Objestion that has been, or can be made, has really no Foun- 
dation; let us next have Recourſe to Experience, for if 
that concurs with our Reaſonings, we muſt certainly be in 
the right. In the firſt place let us aſk, hat was the Con- 
dition of this Country before we had any Plantaltons ? The 
Anſwer drawn from Hiſtory and Obſervation, muſt be to 
this Effect: At the time Queen Elizabeth entered upon the 
Government, the Cuſtoms produced thirty ſix thouſand 
Pounds a Year ; at the Reſtoration, they were let to farm 
for four hundred thouſand Pounds, and produced conſidera- 
bly above double that Sum before the Revolution. The 
People of London, before we had any Plantation, and but 
very little Trade, were computed at about one hundred thou- 
land; at the Death of Queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed 
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times that Number. In thoſe Days, we had not only our 
Naval Stores, but our Ships from our Neighbours. Germany 
furniſhed us with all Things made of Metal, even to Nails ; 
Wine, Paper, Linnen, and a thouſand other Things came 


from France. Portugal furniſhed us with Sugars ; all the Pro- 


duce of America was poured upon us from Spain; and the 


_ Vrnetians and Genoeſe retailed to us the Commodities of the 
Faſt Indies at their own Price. In fhort, the legal Intereſt 


of Money was Twelve per Gent. and the common Price of 
our Land ten or twelve Years purchaſe. We may add, 
that our ManufaQtures were few, and thoſe but indifferent, 


the Number of Eugliſb Merchants very ſmall, and our Ship- 


ping much inferior to what now belong to the Northern 
Colonies. Theſe, are plain and certain Facts: But as ſoon 
as we began to extend our Trade, and to make vettle- 
ments Abroad, the Face of our Aﬀairs changed, the Inha- 
bitants of the City of London were doubled by the End of 
the laſt Period, and are again doubled before the End of 


this ; our Shipping encteaſed in a fill greater Proportion; 


we coined within twenty Years after that Queen's Death, 
above hve Millions at the Tower ; in twenty Years aſter that, 
ſeven ; and in the next twenty Years, eight ; which are in- 
dubitable Proofs, that we had gained a prodigious Balance of 


Trade in our favour. 


The next Point I ſhall conſider is, I Dat our Condition 
has been ſince? And with reſpect to this | may boldly at- 
arm, that it has altered for the better, almoſt to a Degree 
beyond Credibility or Computation. Our Manufactures are 
prodigiouſly encreafed, chiefly by the Demand for them in 
the Plantations, where they at leaſt take oft one half, and 
furniſh us with many valuable Commodities for Exporta- 
tion. Inſtead of taking the Quantities we were wont to 
do of Goods from other Nations, we actually export thoſe 
very Goods, and ſometimes to the very ſame Nations: Sugar, 
Rum and 'I obacco are the Sources of private Wealth and 
public Revenue, which would have been ſo many Drains 
that would have beggared us, had they not been raiſed in 
our Plantations. It is no longer-in the Power of the Ruſſians, 
to make us pay what they pleaſe for Flax and Hemp. TI he 
Swedes cannot compel us to pay their own Price, and that 
too in ready Money, for Pitch and Tar, nor would it be in 
their Power to diſtreſs us, ſhould they attempt it, by railing 
the Price of Copper and Iron. Logwood is ſunk ſeventy- 
ave ger Cent. Indigo and other Dying-Materials are . Our 
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Power and at moderate Prices, In ſhort, the Advantages are 
infinite that redound to us from our American Empire, where 
we have at leaſt a Million of Britiſb Subjects, and between 
fifteen hundred and two thouſand Sail of Ships conſtantly 
employed: Such have been the Fruits, ſuch is the Condi- 
tion of our Plantations ; and let any Man doubt of the Be- 
nefits reſulting from them to thi Nation if he can; or when 
he reflects on the Numbers maintained here by their Induſtry, 
and even by their Luxury, let him deny, or envy their 
Wealth, if it is in his Power. | 


CHAP, VIII. 


Of Navigation and Shipping, the great Advantages ariſing from 
them to all Nations in general, and to ours in particular; 
with ſome Obſervations of the natural Advantages of ane 
Country over another in theſe reſpeets. 


HE Advantages of Shipping and Navigation have been 
more than once incidentally mentioned already; but 
it was neceſſary to beſtow an intire Chapter upon thefe Sub- 
jets, that the Importance of them might the more clearly 
appear. Navigation is a thing of ſuch Conſequence, that if 
it be proſecuted with Vigour and Application, it may prove 
the Means of eſtabliſhing Commerce, and of ſuſtaining and 
preſerving it even where Commodities are wanting. I have 
already ſhowed that this is the great Advantage of the 
Dutch, but at the ſame time an Advantage attended with many 
Inſecurities. It does indeed Honour to the Abilities and Di- 
ligence of a People, that without deriving from Nature, ei- 
ther Materials for Building or Naval Stores, ſhe exceeds all 
other Nations in Shipping; but at the ſame there is no 
Difficulty in fore-ſceing the Condition of that Nation muſt 
be liable to great Alterations ; for whatcver is violent and 
contrary to Nature, cannot laſt long; and thoſe are ſhallow 
Politicians, who fancy. that Solidity and Strength ariſe from 
2 ſudden and vigorous Growth, whereas States that become 
ſoon formidable, ſoon paſs the Prime of Life. It muſt how- 
ever be allowed, that while Navigation can be kept up, there 
's no Danger that Trade will fail, or even decline. It is b 
this means, that the whole World is connected, and all the 
Gg 4 a diſterent 
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differeat Paris of it correſpond one with another. It is this 
Correſpandence that introduces new Cot modities, and ſets 
on Foot freſh Manufattures. The China Ware of that fa- 
mous, Empire and Japan, bas certainly cuit Europe large 
Sums of Money, buc theie have in a good meafure been 
compentfated by the Potteries, Which a Spirit of Imitation 
has produced in various Countries, but in Holland, England 
and France p:rticulacly. In the ſame manner, the Cotton 
Manufactures of the /ndics, have produced the like in Ex- 
rope; and there is the utmoit wertainty, that the Silk Trade 
is ſpread even hither by degrees, from China, where it was ori- 
ginally cultivated. 

It appears therefore, that Navigation has a double Advan- 
tage, it enable; the Inhabitants of the Country where it flou- 
riſhes, to export what they have, and to import what they have 
not. Nay, it does ſtill more, for it veſts in them a Power 
of procuring Commodities from one Place, and after manu- 
facturing them at Home, exporting them to anotherjz and a 
little Practice of this Sort, begets ſuch a Genius for Com- 
merce, that ſuch. as are accuſtomed to it, are continually 
inventing new Methods for augmenting the Number of Ad- 
vantages they derive from thence, and repairing the Defi- 
ciencies which aiiſe in length of time, and from that Vi- 
ciſut ude to which all things in this World are liable. They 
have a conſtant Knowledge of the Wants of other Cour- 
tries, and the Means by which they may be ſupp'ied. and 
this gives them vaſt Opportuniti-s of inriching themſelves, 
merely by being the Agents and Carriers between thoſe who 
ſuffer from Indigence, and ſuch as are bleſſed with Abundance. 
Theſe People avail themſelves of the Condition of both, for 
they/ell in proportion to the Neceſſities of thoſe that buy, what 
they purchaſe cheap from thoſe who ſold cheap, becauſe the- 
had Plenty. By frequent Voyages to the ſame Country they 
find means to tranſport from thence ſkilful Artiſts to their 
own, Where by the Application of their Talents, they diſco— 
ver T reaſures that had long lain hid from the Natives them- 
ſelves, and by the Propoſal of great Advantages, they engage 
in like maoner the ableſt Manufacturers to deſert the Place 
of their Birth for another, where they may thrive more and 
labour leſs. By the ſame Method they extend that Navi- 
gation, with the Value of which they are ſo well acquaint- 
ed, and thus transfer the Advantages long reaped by others 
to themſelves. It was by a Man they releaſed out of Priſon 
at Liſbon, that the Dutch were firſt taught the Route to the 
Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good Hape; and they were . 
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ed to Engliſh Pilots for the firſt Voyages they made to the 
my Indies and alſo to Japan. | 

hile we were Strangers here to Navigation, our Coun- 
try was thin of People, we lived as it were upon the main 
Stock. A few Staple Commodities, and a very few Manu- 
factures were all we had, and when taken off by Foreigners, 
they furniſhed us with what they thought fit, and almoſt 
at their own Rates. But when once Navigation began to 
thrive, when inſtead of freighting other People's Ships, we 
bought Veſlels of our own, and our People began to take 
a Liking to the Sea, the ſtate of Things was quickly changed; 
we brought home the Product of other Countries at a ſmall 
Expence, in compariſon of what they coſt us, and by open- 
ing different Markets, we found means to vend what we 
carried out, at much higher Rates. This Intercourſe did 
not continue long before it introduced an Alteration of Man- 
ners, a Change in our Habits, Furniture, Buildings, and Wa 
of Living ; in ſhort, it multiplied our Wants, and the defire 
of ſupplying them begot Plenty. As we imported many 
Things from Abroad that were entirely new anc ftrange, 
ſo we found many Things at Home of ſmall Value, which 
were in high Eſteem Abroad. In Proceſs of Time, we 
looked more cloſely into the Cauſes why other Nations were 
rich, and having found them, we began to imitate their Ma- 
nufactures, and improve their Inventions. In reſpect to the 
latter, we were remarkably happy and this very ſoon en- 
abled us to excell in the former. Thus we learn from one 
Nation to Weave, from another to Dye, and from a third 
to vary our Manufacture from Cloths into Stuffs. We learn 
from the Germans Clock and Watch-Work ; we | brought 
the Art of making Glaſs from Jtaly ; and * the Dutch we 
were inſtructed in the curious Myſtery of caſting Types for 
Printing, in all which we now are equal, and in the two 
brit without Controverſy, ſuperior to our Maſters ; nor ſhould 
| heſitate in affirming the ſame of the laſt, if it depen led not 
upon a ſingle Hand, whoſe Dexterity ſeems to be above the 
reach of Imitation. 

It is by our Progreſs in Navigation, that we have re- 
diaed and ſecured the Advantages Nature inveſted us with 
by our Situation. By this means every Harbour, every little 
Port, Inlet and Creek, is become a new Benefit, as it opens 
« Paſſage for what we want to ſend Abroad, and an En- 
tance to whatever we would bring home. To this we owe 
the happy Diſtribution of our Trade, fo that every Branch 
ot it is, or may be managed to the utmoſt Advantage, as 
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it is ſcarce poſſible for any Wind to blow, that does not 
_ Veilels from one Port and bring them into another; 
in ſhort, Navigation may be conſidered as the Channel thro- 
which all our Commerce circulates ; and from hence we 
may learn, of how great Importance it is, that it ſhould 
be free and undiſturbed ; from hence we ſee, that what- 
ever clogs or impedes it, muſt be a univerſal Detriment ; 
for it is with the Body Politick, as with the Natural Body, 
if the Circulation ſuffers, it can never be ſound ; and from 
hence we alſo diſcover, that whatever promotes Navigation, 
promotes the general Intereſt of the Nation, as Trade de- 
pends upon it, and upon Trade the Value of our Houſes, 
our Lands, and their Produce. 
To enter into the Hiſtory .of our Shipping, would lead 
us into a very large Field, whigh, though curious and en- 
tertaining, would not 'contribute"to inſtruct us much, yet 
a few 'T ouches upon this Hiſtory may be very proper. Our 
Shipping. in the Days of the Norman Kings, could be but 
very inconſiderable ; for in Queen Eligabeth's Time, that is, 
in 1575, 1 find that the whole Royal Navy conſiſted of but 
twenty-four Ships, the largeſt of which was the Triumph, 
of the Burthen of one thouſand Lons; the ſmalleſt was call- 
ed the George, and was under ſixty Tons; I likewiſe find, 
that all the Shipping in England above the Burthen of for- 
ty Tons, and below. that of an hundred Ton, amounted 
only to fix hundred and fiſty fix Veſſels; and thoſe of a hun- 
dred Lon and upwards, of all Sizes, amounted to one hun- 
dred and thirty five. The whole of our Naval Force, for 
not only all the Ships in the Queen's Service, in A. D. 1583, 
or ſhe could hire, but as many more were fitted out at 
the Expence of the Inhabitants of Sea Ports, and other pri- 
vate Perſons) yet amounted in the whole, but to one hun- 
dred and forty three, including Lenders, Storeſhips, and 
Velilcls of all Sizes, great and ſmall. In the Reign of King 
Zr there were nine Ships of War added to the Royal 
Navy z and whereas at the Death of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Navy might conſiſt of ſixteen thouſand ons, at the Death 
of King James it amounted to twenty three thouſand. In 
bis Reign, Ship-building was brought to a great Pertection, 
by the famous Phineas Pett, who, utter a hberal Education 
in the Univerſity, applied himſelf with vaſt Succeſs to this 
curious Art, in which he arrived at much greater Pcriection, 


than any Man in his Time. Before by breaking out of the 


Civil Wars, our Navy was conliderablyggtncreaſed ; and this 


I take to be the clearcit Proof of the Increaſe of our. Ship- 
ping 
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ping and Navigation, which always augmented in the fame 
Proportion, the Cauſes of which we need not explain, be- 
cauſe the Thing ſpeaks itſelf. 

At the Time of the Reftgration, our Fleet was very con- 
ſiderable, and on Account of the Dutch War that followed 
ſoon after, was greatly augmented. In the Year 1670, the 
Lord Keeper Bridgmen «firmed, that for ten Years paſt, the 
annual Charge of the Navy amounted to half a Million; and 
in 1678, the Royal Navy confiſted of eighty three Ships, of 
which fifty eight were of the Line of Battle; and at this 
Time Sir William Petty computes, that the Exports of this 
Nation amounted to ten- Millions a Year. The Ballance 
of our Trade is by Dr. Davenant fixed at this lime to two 
Million, and-indeed it could not be leſs. At the Revolution 
the Royal Navy conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy three Sail, 
great and ſmall, carrying in the whole about ſeven thouſand 
Guns. Since that Time, it has been continually increaſing, 
ſo that according to the laſt Abſtract in the preſent Vear, 
it amounts to three hundred twenty two Sail, carrying twelve 
thouſand two hundred and ſeventy Pieces of Cannon; and 
if all were in Commiſſion, and manned to their full Com- 
plement, they would amount to eighty three thouſand four 
hundred Seamen. We may from thence form ſome Idea of 
the vaſt Augmentation of our Navigation and Shipping in 
general, which, without all doubt has been, if not exactly, 
yet very nearly in Proportion to that of our Fleet. 

There is yet another kind of Computation which may be 
of great Uſe to a young Reader, and that ariſes from the 
Compariſon that may be made between the Maritime Powers 
of Eurepe; a Point that has very often and very juſtly exer- 
ciſed the Thoughts of the greateſt Men. Sir alter Raleigh 
made a very ingenious Calculation of the Maritime Power of 
Europe in his Time; and Sir //7i/liam Petty from better Lights 
gave us another Calculation, which has been conſidered as the 
Standard ever ſince. He thought that the Dutch had about 
900,000 Ton in Shipping; Great- Britain oo, ooo; Stweden, 
Denmark, and the 1 rading- Towns in Germany 250,000 3 
Portugal and Italy 250,000 likewiſe, and #rance about 
100,000. But ſince that Time, Things have altered very 
much, both with reſpect to us and other Powers, inſomuch that 
lam fully perſuaded, that our Shipping was before the break- 
ing out of the preſent War, at leaſt double to what it might 
be at the Concluſion of the Peace of Utrechr. It is, I muſt 
freely acknowledge, a very difficult Thing to pretend to give 
with any Degree of Lxactneſs, the preſent Proportions of ma- 
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ritime Power ; however till a better can be formed, I flatter 
myſelf the following Table may have its Uſes. 


If the Shipping of Europe be divided into twenty Parts, 
then | 


Great-Britain, &c. hath — 
The United Provinces — 
The Subjects of the Northern Crowns — 

The trading Cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Ne- 


therlands 


France | 
Spain and Portugal 
Italy, and the reſt of Eurape 


The Grounds upon which this Calculation ftands, would 
require a great deal of Room to explain. And after all, it 
might prove no eaſy Thing to perſuade ſuch as are acquainted 
with the Commerce only of this or that particular Country, 
to admit that the Computation is fairly made ; but however, 
it will I dare ſay be found, that ſuch as are concerned for 
any particular Country, will allow the Table to be right 
enough as to the reſt, which is as much as any one can well 
expect. It muſt be alſo allowed, that as theſe Proportions 
are continually varying more or lefs, ſo a Computation of 
this Kind cannot long continue very near the Truth ; but as 
theſe Defects are in the Nature of the Thing, and not at all in 
the Computation itſelf, this is a reaſonable Excuſe ; and be- 
ſides, with reſpe&t to the End for which it is here produced, 
it is ſufficiently uſeful, as it will ſerve to give a general No- 
tion of this Matter, and by ſhowing its Importance, put the 
Reader upon ſuch an Enquiry, as may enable him to rectify 
any Errors that Time and Chance, which happen to all 
Things, may introduce, 
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C H A P. IX. 
A View Hu Foreign Trade of Great-Britain, Sewing the 


ſeveral Countries to which we export, and from which we 
import Commodities and Manufafures ; with ſome Obſerva- 
tions and Remarks on the Nature of the Commerce carried on 
to, and from the ſeveral Countries therein mentioned. 


HE Deſign of this Chapter is no more than to exhibit 
"© the Heads of a General Hiſtory of Britiſß Commerce, 
and to trace the Out- lines of a prodigious Structure: that after 
having made himſelf acquainted with the general Principles 
relating to Trade and Navigation, and ſeen how far they are 
capable of contributing to the Welfare of any People, it 
may be alſo in the Power of the Peruſer, to have a Glimpſe 
at leaſt of the great End to which this is directed, and ac- 
quire ſome Idea of what makes ſuch a mighty Noiſe in the 
World, I mean the Britiſß Commerce. A Thing which at- 
tentively and diſtinctly conſidered, will appear to be in the 
ſmall Number of thoſe which Fame has endeavoured to mag- 
nify in vain ; and yet there is nothing more true, than that at. 
moſt every ſingle Branch of it is very capable of Improvement; 
ſo capable, that I make no Scruple of affirming the Commerce 
of Britain might be raiſed as much beyond what it now is, as it 
has been carried beyond what it was at the Time of the Re- 
ſtoration. A Work worthy the Attention, and which would 
well reward the Pains of our diſintereſted Patriots, and 
virtuous Miniſters. Let us at preſent overlook the future 
Proſpect, and content ourſelves with conſidering it as it is. 

The Commerce between Great-Britain and the Countries 
ſubject to the Grand Signior, is carried on by the Merchants 
incorporated into the Levant or Turkey Company, tho” it 
remains a very doubtful Queſtion, whether it might not be 
carried on more to the Benefit of the Nation if it was en- 
tirely free. The Commodities we export are chiefly Lead, 
Tin, and Iron; and of our Woolen Manufactures, Broad 
Cloth, and long Ells. It is alſo ſaid, that our Merchants 
ſend thither French and Liſbon Sugars, as well as Bullion. 
We take in Return raw Silk in great Quantities, which how- 
ever is only proper for the Shute of our Damaſks, and other 
colour'd Silks; will alſo ſerve for making Stockings, Galloons, 
and Silver and Gold Lace; but is not proper for the Warp of 
my Silk, nor even for the Woof of ſome of the finer vo 
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We import alſo Grogram Yarn, Dying Stuffs of various Ml ; 
kinds, Drugs, Soap, Leather, Cotton, Fruit, Oil, Sc, MM ; 
While the War continues, it muſt be a Help to us in this 
Trade, as the French are our principal Competitors therein; 1 
and as they ſuffer very ſeverely not only by Captures, but by 
the high Inſurance they muſt pay on all the Goods they ex- 
port; ſo that they cannot but come very dear to Markets. 

We export to {taly of our own Commodities, Tin and 
Lead, great Quantities of Fiſh, ſuch as-Pilchards, Herrings, 
Salmon, Cod, &c. Various Kinds of Eaft-India Goods; and 
of our Manufactures, Broad Cloth, Long Ells, Bays, Drug- 

ets, Camblets, and other Stuffs ; as alſo Leather and other 

hings. We import from thence prodigious Quantities of 
Silk, raw, thrown, and wrought; Wine, Oil, Soap, Olives, 
Dying Stuffs, &c. It is from this Country, and more eſpe- 
cially from the Dominions of his Sardinian Majeſty, that we 
have the fine Silk called Organzine, which is thrown 
by an Engine much truer than it can be by Hand, of which 
we have one, and but one, at Derby. That Prince however 
has taken Care to preſerve to his Subjects this precious Com- 
modity in its full Extent ; for we have no Piedmont Silk raw, 
and what we have we pay for in ready Money, at a very 
high Rate. This therefore makes the Ballance of Power, 
and the Change of Maſters, at leaſt in the maritime Part of 
Htaly, a Thing of very great Conſcquence to Great- Britain, 
and no doubt it will be conſidered as ſuch, in the next genc- 
ral Treaty of Peace. 

We export to Spain, Tin, Lead, Corn, &c. Pilchards, 
Herrings, Cod, and other kinds of Fiſh ; of our Manufac- 
tures, Broad Cloth, Druggets, Bays and Stuffs of various 
kinds, as alſo a great Variety of different Goods, which are 
reſhipped by them from Cadiz to their Colonies in Ame- 
rica. On the other hand, we import from Spain, Wine, 
Oil, and Fruit, Wool, Indigo, Cochineal, and other Drugs. 
It appears from hence, that if the Spaniards are good Cu- 
ſtomers to us, we are alſo the beſt Cuſtomers they have; 
for it is thought we take off two-thirds of their Commo- 
dities, ſ@ that conſidering them as a Nation, nothing can 
diſtreſs the Spaniards fo much as a War with the” Engliſh, 
It is very true, that in time of Peace we draw a conſide- 
cable Balance from thence in Specie or in Bullion; but 2 
the ſame time, we furniſh them with the Commodities 
that are moſt neceſſary, with the Manufactures that bt int 
them. this Bullion, and take alſo vaſt Quantities of Com 
modities that muſt otherwiſe lic upon their Hands; Where: 
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as t he French furniſh them with many Trifles, as well 
as ſome coſtly Manufactures, for which they are paid 
wholly in Silver. Hence it appears, that it is the mutual 
Intereſt of Spain and Britain to deal with each other; and 
if this was thoroughly inculcatcd, it would enrich us and 
ſerve them. 

We export to Portugal, Tin, Lead, Corn, Fiſh, and almoſt 
all of our Commodities; as alſo Broad Cloths, Druggets, Bays, 
Stuffs, Leather, and many ocher Manutactures ; we take from 
them Wine, Oil, Salt, and Fruit; ſo that though it is generally 
ſuppoſed the Balance of this I rade is as much in our favour as 
any, yet the Portugne/e find their Account in it; for in the firſt 
Face, we take almoſt all the Commodities they export, and for 
which, if we did not take them they could hardly find another 
Market; and we furniſh them with the beſt part of thoſe 

Things they export to the Brazils, and thereby draw that 

| WJ immenſe I reaſure yearly, which, for its bigneſs, renders Por- 
0 i tugal one of the richeſt Countries in Europe. Beſides, theſe 
i Wl reciprocal Advantages have made ſuch a Connection be- 
- WF tween our Intereſts, that upon all Occaſions we have been 
„ready to eſpouſe thoſe of Pertugal, and to protect her from 
de only Power ſhe has reaſon to fear, by the timely In- 
i, WM terpoſition of our maritime Force. 
of We export to Franc:, Tin, Lead, Corn, Horn-Plates, and 
great Quantities of Tobacco, ſome Flannels, and very little 
c- cdſe of our Manutacture ; we take from thence, in Time of 
Peace; Wine, Brandy, Linnen, Lace, Cambricks, Lawns, 
(unleſs our late Acts can keep them out) and an infinite 
Number of other Things which are run in upon us, and 
dor which the Smuglers export Gold, Silver, Wool, and 
whatever elſe the French are pleaſed to direct; whence it 
ne- zppears, that of all others, the French Commerce is to us 
nen the moſt dangerous and deſtructive. 
125-Y We export to Flanders, Tin, Lead, and ſome Iron-Ware, 
3 alſo Sugar and Tobacco; of our Manufactures, Serges, 
'c Jome Flannels, and a few Stuffs. On the other Hand, we 
take from them fine Lace, Cambricks, Lawns; Linnen, Tape, 
Incles, and other Goods of that kind, to a very great Value; 
{o that there ſcems to be no doubt that the Ballance of this 
Trade is conſiderably againſt us, which is chiefly . owing to 
the Prohibition of our Cloth; and therefore if any Thing be 
worth our ſeeking on the Continent, it is the Port of Ofend, 
with a ſmall Diſtrict about it, which at the ſame Time 
would be of Service to our Allies, and might contribute to 
tepair the Expences we have been at in our ſeveral Land- 
Wars, This I mention only incidentally, 1 
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We ſend to Germany; Tin, Lead, and many other Com- 
modities; Tobacco, Sugar, Ginger, and all kinds of EAA. 
India Goods. Of our Woolen ManufaQtures, ſome of al- 
moſt every kind we make. On the other Hand, we take 
from them Tin-Plates, Linnen, Kid-Skins, and ſeveral other 
Things. The Ballance of this Trade is looked upon to be very 
much in our Favour, but it might be made ſtill more; for in 
many Places of late they have prohibited different kinds of 
our — and in ſome they have prohibited all. But 
in our Treaties of Subſidy, if we had an Article to prevent 


or remove ſuch Prohibitions, it would be but reaſonahle; for 


as we pay the Germans for fighting their own Battles, they 
might methinks in return allow a free Vent to our Manufa- 
ures, and as they are ſure of taking our Money, give us a 
Chance at leaſt for ſeeing ſome of theirs, | 

We have a great Trade with Denmark and Norway, but we 
export very little; a ſmall Quantity of Tobacco, and a few 
coarſe Woolen Goods is all; but we are forced to tack to 
theſe Crown-pieces and Guineas, to pay for Timber and 
Iron; and the Matter is not at all mended, but on the contrary 
grows worſe, if inſtead of exporting our Wealth, we ſtay 
till the Danes come and fetch it, for then we not only pay 
for their Goods, but the Freight alſo; and this Evil it ſeems 19 
not in our Power to cure at preſent. 

We carry on the the ſame kind of loſing Trade to Sweden, 
where it is a Maxim of State to beat out as much as poſſi- 
ble all our Commodities and Manufactures; and this has been 
ſo ſteadily purſued, that it is now pretty near done, and Gold 
and Silver are almoſt our only Exports. Copper, Iron and 
Naval Stores, are the Goods we bring from thence, to the 
Amount of about three hundred thouſand Pounds a Year. 
We were formerly under a Neceſſity of doing this; becauſe 
their Goods muſt be had, and could de had no where elſe. 
At preſent it is otherwiſe, we might have all theſe at much 
more reaſonable Rates from our own Plantations, which is 
much the ſame Thing as having them at Home; ſo that one 
well-conſidered Act of Parliament would free us from this 
Inconveniency, keep ſo much ready Money in the King- 
dom, and keep a Nation from thriving by our Trade, who 
have for a long Space of Lime ſhown very little Regard tor 
our Friendſhip. | 

We export to Rufſia, Tin, Lead, and other Commodi- 
ties, a great Quantity of Tobacco; and of our Manufactures 
coarſe Cloths, long Ells, Worſted Stuffs, e. on the other 


Hand we import from thence, Tallow, Furrs, Iron, Pot- 
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Aſhes, Hemp, Flax, Linnen, Rua Leather, &c. Our 


Trade to this Country is managed by a Company. the beſt 
conſtituted, aud the beſt conducted of any that we have; for 
any Merchant may be admitted into it for a very ſmall Con- 
ſideration, and the Meaſures they purſue are ſuch as prove 
highly benchcial, and never can do any Harm. The Trade 
thro” this Empire into Hera, may become a Thin 
Conſequence, as it will furniſh us with that Sort of Silk which 
we want moſt at an eaſy Price, and may be attended with 
other Advantages that we have not Room to explain, 


We export to Holland almoſt all the Commodities and 


Manufactures that we have, as well as maſt of our Planta- 
tion Goods, and of thoſe we bring from the Levant and the 
Eaft- Indices, We import prodigious Quantities of fine Lin- 
nen, Threads, Tapes, Inkles, Whale-ſins, Braſs-Battery, 
Cinnamon, Mace, Cloves, Drugs, and Dying-Stuffs, &c. 
yet with reſpect to the fair Trade we bave a large Ballance ; 
the only doubt is, bow far this may be abated by the great 
Induſtry of thoſe deteſtable Miſcreants the Smuglers, who 
gain their Bread and raiſe Fortunes by a ſteady Purſuit of 
their private Intereſts, at the Expence of the Publick ; fo 
that being our moſt dangerous Enemies from their Practices, 
there is no kind of Injuſtice in puniſhing them as Out- laws, and 
looking upon them as Traitors. 

With reſpect to our African Trade, it is certainly of the 
higheſt Importance to the Nation, for it creates a vaſt Ex- 
port ation of our Commodities and Manufactures, and produces 
a large Ballance in Bullion from the Spaniards, as well as in 
Gold-duft, Red-wood, Ivory, and other valuable Commodi- 
ties, ſome of which are re-exported; but above all it ſup- 
plies our Plantations with Negroes, which is a Thing of pro- 
digious 8 The African Company however, is in 
4 very low Way, or rather undone; and it is really ſurpri- 
zing, that a Matter which concerns us fo much, is conſider- 
ed fo little. It is very true, that the Ruin of this Com- 
pany has increaſed the Value of the Trade in reſpect to the 
Nation, our Commerce being at leaſt three times as great as 
when the Company flouriſhed ; but for all this, ſome Care 
thould be taken of them. Their Forts and Factories are 
their Property, and a Property which it is poflible they may 
diſpoſe of in ſuch a manner as may affect the Trade greatly; 
and therefore this ſhould be prevented, either by doing ſome- 
thing in Favour of the Company, or purchaſing their Inte- 
reſt” fox the Benefit of the Nation. This has been often 
talked of, but as yet remains undone, and threatens us dail 
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with Inconveniencies, that as they are forefeen, might be eaſi- 
ly avoided. 

The Ea/t-India Trade is a prodigious Thing, and of great 
Benefit to the Nation, tho* we export chiefly Bullion; and 
tho” it is carried on by a Company. But the Goods we bring 
Home are bought at low Prices, are ſold at high Rates, and 
what we export is very may 4 believed to produce a Ballance 
equivalent at leaſt to the Bullion that is ſent out to buy them. 
It has been of late ſuggeſted, and not without good Reaſon, 
that this Commerce is capable of great Improvements, by ex- 
tending it to the North-Eaſt ; for in that Caſe, we might 
hope to vend large Quantities -of- our Manufactures, which 
would 'at once remove the only reaſonable Exception that was 
ever taken to this Trade, augment our Navigation, and hin- 
der the Northern Nations from 2 wich us, by em- 
ploy ing the very Money we pay for Naval Stores, in beating 
us out of a very conſiderable Branch of Commerce, for the 
carrying on of which thoſe Stores are purchaſed. 

As for the Plantation-Trade, we have already ſpoken of it, 
and Without doubt it is by far the moſt conſiderable of any 
that we have, and which ought to be a Comfort to us, is not- 
withſtanding this, far leſs conſiderable than it might be; for with 
a little Pains and Encouragement, it might be made in its Sa- 
vings and in its Praduce, twice or thrice as beneficial as it is; 
for it has been computed, that by encouraging Hemp and Flax, 
Pot-Aſhes, Timber, Iron, and other naval Stores, and vilk, 
we might either get or keep conſiderably above a Million an- 
nually, and by making other Regulations it is demonſtrable, 
that within a few Years we might gain as much more. 
Thus the Reader ſees from this ſhort Diſcourſe what Trade 
was, what it is, and what it might be. May the Giver of 
all gobd Things, to whoſe gracious Diſpoſition we already 
owe ſo much, incline us to a grateful Senſe of his Goodneſs, 
and teach us to make a right Uſe of the numberleſs Ad- 
vantages he has put into our Power; and may it be the Study 
of the riſing Generation, to proſecute whatever their Ance- 
ſtors have wiſely begun; to amend their Errors, and to ex- 
ceed their Endeavours, fo ſhall we remain a rich, a power» 
ful, and a happy People 
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CHAP. 1. 


Hu Enquiry into the Principles of Society; different Centiments _ 


upon that Subject examined 3 great Diſfirullies that occur. in 
learning any thing ſatisfattory on this Head, from Hi- 
frory ; Liberty, a Thing little underfioed ;, falſe Netions 
about it 3. true Liberty derived from Laws and Govern- 
ment, which civilize and poliſh human Nature ; from whence 
rriſes the moral Obligation of preferring the Welfare of 
Society to all other Gonfiderations. | 


HERE are very few Subjects that have been more fre- 
quently handled, or more largeh diſcuſſed, than thoſe 
which are to be the Subject of this Diſcour ie, and yet there are 
hardly any Subjects about which, even the greateſt and wiſeſt 
Men have differed more. It appears to be, and indeed it is a 
very difficult Thing to aſſign the true Cauſe of this; but that 
which ſeems to bid the faireſt for that Character, 1s the diffe- 
rent Views with which moſt of thoſe Writers penned what 
they have delivered upon theſe Heads; for it muſt be allowed 
that very few have written entirely without Biaſs, that is, 
without a Deſign of recommending ſome particular Syſtem, 
by laying down its fundamental Principles, as thoſe upon 
Hh 3 which 
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468 On Laws and Government. 
which human Society either was, or ought to. have been 
built. This however is not at all our Intention; for we 
mean not to amuſe young Minds with any ſuch artful Schemes, 
but on the contrary, aim only at the Diſcovery 'of Truth ; 
and therefore we ſhall exhibit the Sentiments of others, and 
by comparing them, endeavour to give as fair and as genuine 
Repreſentations of theſe difficult Points as in their Nature 
they are capable of receiving. 
A great Part of thoſe wiſe and learned Men who have en- 
deavoured to trace out the Origin of Government, have con- 
ceived, that as all States are made up of a leſſer or greater 
Number of Families, ſo the firſt kind of Government muſt 
have been that which is natural in every Family, where the 
Parent is the Head or Chief, and this is ſtiled the Patriarchal 
Scheme; others again, conſidering the natural Diſpoſition of 
Men, and their Proneneſs to gratify their Deſires at the Ex- 
pence of each other, have ſuppoſed, that a State of Nature 
was a State of War, and that Laws and Government were 
introduced by the dear-bought Experience of the many In- 
conveniences-with -which-ſuch à State was naturally attended. 
The Arguments offered on both Sides are very plauſible, and 
have a great Appearance of Reaſon ; notwithſtanding which, 
the Objections that have been raiſed againſt each of theſe 
Notions are alſo very weighty, and cannot eaſily be an- 
ſwered. It may perhaps be the moſt probable Way of coming 
near the Truth, to blend theſe Sentiments; for as on the one 
Hand, Men do not fpring like Muſhrooms in a Night, fo it 
is reaſonable to allow, that while there were but a few Fa- 
milies in the World, Patriarchal Government might take 
Place; but as Families multiplied, there ſeems to be no Rea- 
fon to doubt that Contentions might enſue, and that for the 
Remedy of thoſe Inconveniencies which ſuch Contentions 
produced, the wiſer and more ſober Part of Men had Re- 
courſe to certain Reſtrictions, or in other Words Laws; and 
for the enforcing and maintaining of theſe, introduced that 
kind of Order which is ftiled Government. | 
© One would naturally / ſuppoſe, that the beft Account 
of theſe primary: Laws, and the carlieſt Forms of Govern- 
ment might be leatned from Hiſtory, and yet we do not find 
that by this Method any great Certainty can be attained. 
The Writings of Moſes are the moſt ancient we have, and 
very probably contain the Subſtance of earlier Writings, long 
o loſt and buried in Oblivion. From thence we learn in- 
deed, how the World was firſt Peopled ; but with reſpect to 
Laws and Government they are remarkably ſilent, only thus 
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much appears in Favour of what we have advanced as to the 
blending the oppoſite Syſtems, that the Patriarchal Govern- 
ment did not long ſubſiſt, but, on the contrary, Diſſenſions 
began, and as Families multiplied they ſpread themſelves up- 
on the Face of the Earth, and lived (if we may be allowed 
the Expreſſion) under different Conſtitutions, tho“ of what 
Nature they were does not at all appear. As to profane 
Hiſtories, they are ſtil} more dark, and conſequently leſs is to 
be learnt from them; nor ſhall we find ourſelves much better 


inſtructed, if inftead of making hiſtorical Reſearches, we 


have Recourſe to Experience, and look for the original Forms 
of Laws and Government among new-diſcovered Nations ; 
for there we find the ſame Differences and Varieties, one 
People being governed one Way, and another in a Method 
quite oppoſite. Some, as in Greenland and the Northern Parts 
of America, living in Families in a State of Independency, 
others in T'ribes under the Chiefs of particular Families; and 
in many Countries we find Princes and their Counſellors e- 
lected on the Score of Merit, and more eſpecially military 
Abilities ; ſo that on the whole, there is no arriving at an 
Sort of Certainty by theſe Enquiries, the great Fruit of whic 
ſeems to be no more than this, that it is a vain Thing to 
look for any original Syſtem, and that all things conſider- 
ed, it is moſt likely that Laws and Government, like other 
Things, have in all Places ſuffered ſuch a Variety of Changes, 
that we can only know they have been every where found 
more or leſs neceſſary, and have been introduced and ſub- 
mitted to in its Turn by every Nation, for the Sake of 
the Advantages they produce, and in Proportion as theſe were 
underſtood. 

There can be nothing more evident, than that with re- 
ſpe& to the Condition of Mankind there is an abſolute E- 

ality ; ſo that it is a wild and abſurd Thing to ſay, that 

om the Law of Nature there ariſes any Claim of Autho- 
rity, or Obligation of Obedience. But tho” it be true, that 
every Man is born free, or at leaſt; that every Man is born 
as free as another, yet the Weakneſſes and Infumities. to 
which human Nature is liable, immediately begets not an 
Expediency only, but a Neceſſity of Subjection. If there 
were any Occaſion of fortifying this, we might alſo intitle 
it to a divine Law; for the natural Affection which Parents 
have for their Offspring, and which puts them upon ſubſiſt- 
ing and educating them, is implanted in the Heart of Man 
by his Creator, as much as any other Paſſion or Inclination 
of the Mind; and ftom this paternal Care and Affection, 
tze Hh 4 : the 
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— not ſeem to follow, that this filial Obedience is 
of the Nature of that political Subjection, of the Origin ot 
Which we are now in Search, und chat for this Reaſon; be- 
catiſe in Proceſs of Lime this Obligation is leſtened or taken 
away by — rare 1 up ot the Son, and his becoming in his 
Turn the Facher of a Family, and the Maſter of a Houſhold. 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that there is a Diffe- 
Fence between natural and ctvil Obedience, and that tho' it 


may in one Senſe be affirmed, that all Men are naturally 
equal, yet this is to be underſtood with reſpect only to civil 


Power and evil Obedience; and therefore to theſe only aur 
Notions of natural Liberty muſt be confined. 

We muſt however allow, that in the Number of thoſe Paſ- 
Koons which are natural to the Heart of Man, the Love of 
Freedom is one of the ſtrongeſt, and like all other Paſhons, 
Cannot therefore, ſimply conſidered as a Paſſion or Defire of 
the Mind, be criminal. But then on the other Hand, this as 
Well as all other Paſſions, can be no longer innocent or lau- 
Oable, than as it is regulated and directed by Reaſon. Io 
be convinced bf this we need only confider, that what we 
call Paſſions or natural Defires, are the Propenſities of the 
Mind to the Attainment of Good, and what that is we mult 
learn from chat "Inſtructor given us for this End by our Cre- 
ator, which is Reaſon. When therefore we find Pocts, Ora- 
tors, or political Writers celebtatiag the Praiſes of Liberty 
in very high Terms, and with many pompous Exprethons, 
wwe muſt not take theſe in a literal and unlimited Senſe; be- 
cauſe if we do, they will ſignify juſt nothing, fence unlimited 
and abſolute Freedom in Individuals is 2a mere Chimera, a 
Thing in itſelf impracticable, and the Endeavour of ob- 
taining which would totally deſtroy the End; ſince if all Men 
were abſolutely free, and were to proſecute the Claims inci- 
dent to this ſuppoſed natural Right, they muſt muſt break in 
upon and deſtroy each other's Freedom. Or to put this in 
fewer Words, and which will at once ſhow the Force of this 
Reaſon; we can have no Conception -of this abſolute Free- 
dom without ſuppoſing that every Man has a Right to every 
Thing; and it is plain, that if all have an equal Right to 
the fame Thing, it is impoflible that any one ſhould have 2 
diſtinct and particular Right to it; but abſolute Freedom im- 
plies not only à Right to enjoy, but a Power and a Capacity 
of enjoying whatever a Man has ſuch a Right to; and as 
theſe Propolitions are incompatible with each other, and as 


wwe are certain that Nature, and the Author of Nature — 
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intends Abſurdities, we mult be from hence ſatisfied, that ab- 
ſolute and uncontroulable Liberty is a Thing inconſiſtent with 
our Nature, and therefore cannot be that Sort of Liberty 
which is the proper Ohject of our Deſire. | 

But if by this Train of Reaſoning the Notion, of abſolute 
and uncontroulable Liberty is exploded, it does not at all fol- 
low from thence, that the natural Deſire we have for Liber- 
ty, is incapable of attaining its End; for if this was the 
Caſe, Man would by the Law of Nature, or which is the 
ſame Thing in other Words, by the Will of his Creator, be 
a miſerable Being, which is another groſs and palpable Ab- 
ſurdity that never.can be admitted. Lo extricate ourſelves 
therefore from theſe Difficultics, and to reconcile this Paſſion 
far Liberty to other Circumſtances of human Nature, we 


muſt endeavour to diſcover whether there be not ſome certain 


kind of Freedom practicable and attainable; for if this can 
be found, we come at once out of this Wildernefs, and re- 
cover a fair and open Path to that Good to which we find 
ourſelves inſtigated by Nature. Theſe Reflections are nat 
only in —.— juſt and proper, but are abſolutely requi- 
lite for Men to __ that they may act ſuitable to the Rank 
they hold in the Scale of Beings, and thereby attain that 
Happineſs of which they are capable, and of which they are 
only capable, by purſuing the Impulſes of natural Deſires ac- 
cording to the — afforded, and the Directions given them 
by Reaſon ; for it is ſimply impoſſible, that a rational Being 
acting as ſuch ſhould be miſerable, for all Miſery is a Puniſh- 
ment, which can never be incurred but by our own Fault, 
that is, by our acting willfully againſt the Rule of our Na- 
ture, or Which is the ſame Thing, ny. ourſelves to be 
miſerable, and becoming fo by our own 

But to avoid this Miſchief in the preſent Cafe, let us fince 
we have ſeen what Liberty is not, uſe the ſame cool and 
equal Method to diſcern and find out what it is, and there 
is no Doubt that we ſhall ſucceed. 

We have in the firſt Chapter of the former Diſcourſe 
ſhown, that the particular Wants and Diſtreſles of Men as 
Men, become the Cauſes of Eaſe and of Abundance, and 
with a little Attention we ſhall find that the Sacrifice 
or yielding up of this uſcleſs and impradticable Claim to 
abſolute and unreſtrained Liberty, is the true Soutee of that 
rational and real Freedom, which is the proper Object of 
that warm and vigorous Deſire which is implanted in the 
human Mind. If all Men were to inſiſt upon their Rights 
ol poſſeſſing all Things, it is plain they cauld poſſeſs nothing, 
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or at leaſt the Poſſeſſion of every Man would depend upon 
pw Strength or Force, which would render it extreme- 

precarious, and of little or no Value. To remove this 
Difficulty, and that they might make Way for a State of 
Peace and Security, the Eldeſt and moſt Conſiderate deviſed 
certain | gory Rules, by complying with which Quiet might be 
attained, and every Man enabled to apply his bodily Labour, 
or the Abilities of his Mind, for the procuring his own and 
his Family's Subſiſtance. After a little Tryal, the Conveni- 
encies reſulting from this Contrivance made its Uſefulneſs 
more and more apparent, and every Inconvenience being by 
Degrees remedied through the Alteration of old, or by Addi- 
tion of new Rules, the Syſtem at length reached Perfection. 
Theſe Rules are what we properly ſtile Laws, by ſubmitting 
to which, Men enter into à new State, and become Members 
of Society. This may be very juſtly ſtiled a new State, be- 
cauſe it differs very widely from that which is conceived to 
be a State of Nature. In this there is an Equality between 
Man and Man, and every Individual ſeems to be guided ei- 
ther by his Appetites or his Neceflities, and to gratify the 
one, or to relieve the other, his Claim of Right is fo ex- 
tenſive, that there ſeem to be no other Bounds affigned to it, 
than what ariſe from the Oppoſition of ſuperior Force from 
others. All theſe uſeleſs Riohts, as we have before ſhewn, 
every Individual reſigns when he becomes a Member of So- 
ciety, and in Exchange for them he receives other Rights re- 
ſulting from the fundamental Regulations of Society, which 
are of infinitely greater Value. His Prerogatives are indeed 


not ſo high, but in return for them he has Security, and if 


his Claim of Poſſeſſion is limited, this very Limitation pro- 
duces Property; ſo that in few Words, and by an eaſy De- 
duction of Proofs we have ſhewn, that Society is the Work 
of Reaſon; that in a State of Nature, Men are conſidered as 
2 Species of Animals, and that we diſcover'them to be ra- 
tional Beings, firſt, by their exetciſing their Faculties in con- 
triving the Scheme of ſocial Life, and abandoning that Courſe 
which was ſuited only to their animal Nature. 

It follows from hence, that when Men become Members 
of Society, it is the laft Exerciſe of their natural Liberty, 
which they ſpontaneouſly lay down for the Sake of another 
kind of Freedom; which tho' in one Senfe leſs extenſive, 
yet is more fo in another; for the Rules of Society take 2- 


way only ſo much of natural Liberty as hinder one Man by 


"ſuperior Force from oppreſſing another; or in other Words, 


ration 


inſtead of a notional and imptacticable Freedom, eſtabliſh -«F 
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rational and real Liberty. But as the Laws of Society could 
not have any certain and effectual Operation, if the Force 
of the Society was not employed to ſupport them, there 
ariſes from thence the Neceſſity and Reaſonableneſs of Au- 
thority, which is the true and juſt Foundation of all Govern- 
ment. By this Chain of Realoning we plainly diſcover, that 
as Society is built upon the common Intereſts of all, ſo the 
Inſtitution of Government is for the common Benefit of all; 
and that Power which by the Regulations of Society is veſted 
in thoſe who are called to the Government, is no more than 
a Depoſit of the common Rights of Mankind, which in the 
Hands of Individuals, were either noxious or uſeleſs; in the 
Cuſtody of a few, for the Advantage of all ; and that every 
Individual may enjoy his reſerved Rights in Peace and in Se- 
curity. 

it therefore in Conſequence of Laws and of Govern- 
ment, that Men are enabled to enjoy in this Life, that Hap- 
pineſs which is agrecable to the — of rational Beings; 
this calls forth Induſtry and Application, which are never ſeen 
amongſt Savages ; this puts them in a Capacity of improvin 
the Country they inhabit, of procuring not only the Necel” 
aries, but the Conveniencies of Life, and removing all thoſe 
Evils, that, conſidering their Circumſtances in this World, 
it is in the Power either of their Skill or Force to remove. 
Whatever therefore in the wild Sallies of their Imaginations, 
Men of warm Genius may have advanced in Favour of ab- 
ſolute Liberty and boundleſs Freedom, it muſt be plain to 
erery one aha can conceive the Ditterence between a Cabin 
and a commodious Houſe ; a Detart and a well cultivated 
Country; à People living wild in Caves and Woods, and a 
Nation in full Puilefion of Eaſe and Abundance, that So- 
ciety and Government with reſpect to temporal Affairs, are 
a once the higheſt Effects of human Prudence, the true and 
ſalid Baſis of rational Freedom, and the ſole Foundation of 
all that can be ſtiled Happineſs in this World. 

We may from theſe Couliderations juſtly deduce the moral 
Obligation that every ludividual is under, of adhering to and 
promoting the Intercit of the Society in which he lives, and 
of, Which he is a Member. This is his firſt and capital Con- 
eernz becauſe his own Security, Peace, and Happineſs, de- 
prnd upon it. In Proportion as this Society floutiſhes or de- 


- Wines, in the very fame Proportion mutt his own particular 


Intereſt. and that of his Family increaſe or decay. A due and 
alt Senſe of this, and a warm and boneft Inclination to-ful- 
ul the Dictates of that Senſe, is what is properly and. ay 
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called publick Spirit, the firſt and greateſt of moral Virtues, 
and wullout having a warm Feeling of which, it is impoſ- 
fible to be an honeſt Man, That thereis ſometimes Hypocriſy 
in this, as thete may be in regard to all other Virtues, cannot 
he denled z but how criminal ſocver this Hypocrity may be 
in him Who is guilty of it, yet it is a ſtrong Argument in 
Support of the Virtue itſelf; for the more Miſchief a falle 
Putriot is able to do, the more worthy, the more amiable, 
the more laudable is the Character of a true Citizen, who 
acts from the gteat and glorious Deſire of doug Gvod to all. 
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CHAP. II. 


Ati Arrvunt of the ſeveral Forins of Government that have pre- 
voile in dieren Ages and Countries, more efpecially of 
* tht three” regular Ramm, of Monarchy, Ariſtvcracy , ant 
- Demvevary; the Exetllencies and Commaities, tagether <with 
. "the "Defictenties and Fconvemencies of each ; the Origin and 
" Nteture of nived Gerumenis, thetr Advantages and Dij- 
' rAvuntkiges 5 wil n ſuceini Deduftion of the Proofs thut 
* Henhnfirate any Form of Government to be capuble enough of 
* fettring the Happineſs of the People who live under it, pro- 
ved it Falls into the Hands of a wiſe and virtuous Admi- 
niftrativn, 


E have in the former Chapter given the Reader, with- 
| in the narroweſt Limits the Subject would permit, 
the true Principles of civil Society, the real Foundation of 
Government, and the Grounds of that moral Obligation that 
ties every Man who would act as becomes him, not only to 
fubmit to, but to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours in ſupporting 
und maintaining the Conſtitution of his Country, let that 
Conſtitution be what it will, For the moral Obligation +: 
precifely the ſame, under whatever kind of Dominion a Man 
ts born; becauſe the Reaſons which enforce it were antecr- 
dent to his Birth; and whatever Patrimony, Property or For- 
tune he has, belongs to him no other Way than as a Mem- 
ber of Society, by the Laws of which he was protected in 
his Infancy through the Power of that Government, te 
which on this Account he owes a natural Allegiance or Fi 
delity, which can never be diſpenſed with any other Way, 
than by the Subverſion of that Government; for then bu 


Allegiance will de due to whatever comes in its Place; 
AY caul: 
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caufe Protection and Obedience are reciprocal, and it is im- 
poſſible there ſhould be any moral Obligation upon any In- 
dividual to bear Faith to a Non-Entity. 

The Forms of Government have been various in all Ages, 
and in moſt Countries, ariüng otiginally from the. different 
Sentiments of Men; who tho' they agrecd in forming them- 
ſelves into Societies, differed as to the Regulations or Laws 
for maintaining them, or the Manner in which they were to 
be executed. But beſides this Difterence in the Origin of 
Forms, many, and thoſe: almoſt inexplicable Varieties, have 
deen introduced by Time and Accident. For the Forms of 
Government, like all other human Cantrivances, have heen and 
always muſt be ſubject to Change; neither dues it folaw, that 
theſe Alterations are always for the worſe, tho* very fre- 
quently they are fo; for the Circumſtances of the People 
governed being in a continual Flux, it is not eaſy to conceive 
how any Government can be ſo perfectly formed as ta re- 
main conſtantly ftable. On the other Hand, every Form of 
Government being the Contrivance of Men, muſt have na- 
tera} Deſects, which tho“ not perceptible in the Beginning, 

+ diſcover themſelves by Degrees, and are either remedied 

ſubſequene Contrivances, which by the Way are fo many 
Changes, or for want of the timely: Application of ſuch Re- 
medies, falls by its own Weight, and is diſſol ved by the Con- 
ſequences ob thoſe Defects that were either not perceived, or 
could not be guarded againſt in its primitive Structure. 

But notwithſtanding theſe Differences and Varieties, which, 
23 we have ſaid, being brought about by Time and Accident, 
are fo many that perhaps it is not poſſible to explain them 
all; yet the original Differences are but few, and even the 
Modifications of them are very far from exceeding the Li- 
mits of our Comprehenſion os Explanation. The firſt is 


Monarchy, which as well as all the reſt is a Greeh Term, 


and ſignifies in that Language the Rule of One, that is, where 
the ſupreme Power is inveſted. in a ſingle Perſon. Ot Mo- 
narchies however, there are feveral Sorts; the firſt is the De- 
ick or abſolute, that is, where the Power of the ſingle 

n is abſolute or without Refivaiat, and where he has no 
other Guide in his Adminiſtration but that of his own Rea- 


on. The Conveniencies of this Form ſumply confidered, are 


much ſuperior. to any other; for if an abſolute Monarch is 
endowed with Abilities ſuitable, and with Virtues equal to 
his Truſt, his Subjects muſt be beyond Compariſon ; 
decauſe he will make their Happineſs' the End of his Go- 
verument, and having nothing to reſtrain his Will, may 
* a | very 
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very eaſily and certainly accompliſh-it. But then the Incon- c 
veniencies'that from the Nature of Man muſt attend this t 
Form are almoſt innumerable, and Experience ſhews us, t 
that amongſt the Multitude of abſolute Princes there have been If 
in the World, there have been but a few, a very few indeed, lp 
that have done any Credit by their Conduct to this Inſtitu- el 
tion. It is however an Error to ſuppoſe, that all deſpotic or i y 
abſolute Monarchy is a Soleciſm in Politicks, and that there * 
can be none ſuch legally; for the contrary is true, and that * 
in different Parts of the World, and from various Prin- Ci 
ciples. In China it is the very Baſis of the Government. In E 
Turkey, Perfia, Barbary, and India, it is the Effects of Re- fia 
ligion ; for according to the Doctrines of the Khoran, the fre 
ſupreme Power is without Controul, and even in Europe the Ne 
King of Denmar4 is legally abſolute - dw ſolemn Surrender h 
made to his Predeceſſor of their Liberties by the People. ma 
We have very little room to inſiſt upon Particulars ; but be- WW va: 
fore we part with this it is neceſſary to obſerve, that tho' in . 
the common Acceptation of Things, an abſolute Monarchy Len 
is · accountable only to God, yet in Fact they are alſo account. W ber 
able to the People, and even to the Populace. This was ſet I £20 
in a clear Light to Louis XIV. by his Governor, to whom the 
ſome young Noblemen, when he was a Child of about thirteen 
Years of Age, talking of the unlimited Power of the Grand The 
Stgnior, who could take any Man's Head or Fortune in his ie 
Empire, he anſwered like a Boy, That is to be a King in- bo 
Hed His Governor, who had'liftened to his Diſcourſe, tak- Ne 1 
ing him by the Shoulder ſaid, Sire, have theſe young Counſel- Neer 
tors , yours told you what are the Fruits of ſuch a Government ? Forn 
Ihe King anſwered, No. Hy then, replied his Governor, 
I will: "After a Series of ſuch fme Actions, theſe Tyrants be- de in 
come umver ſally odious, and are either knocked on the Head or Mae 
ftrangled by the Mob. 1s this, Sire, to be a King? J ſee your Inter; 
: Aaje/ty is filent, and I will ſhow you what it is to be a King, me 
and to he truly a King. Then turning to the young Noble- 
men My. Lords, ſaid he, you have been guilty of a very high 
Offence, in \ſpeaking ſuch Things here; and it is his Majeſty's 
«Pleaſure, that ' hence forward you never preſume to enter his 
Royal: Preſence. wh, | 
Another Kind of Monarchy is that which is limited, wher 
the ſupreme Power is virtually in the Laws, tho' the Majeſty 
of the Government, and the Adminiſtration is veſted jn a 
ſingle Perſon. Under ſuch a Government, the Monarch 
while he adminiſters the Laws, has the ſame Power and Au- 
" thority: as if he was abſolute; but he cannot legally — 
Tf cen 
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cend or exceed thoſe Laws, much leſs can he act againſt 
them; and if he does, he incurrs the Penalties preſcribed by 
the Laws ; or if there are no Penaltics preſcribed, he will be 
in the Cale of that kind of Monarchs, of whom we are to 
ſpeak _ hereafter. All limited Monarchies are of two Sorts, 
either Hereditary, where the regal Power deſcends immediate- 
ly from the Poſlefſor to the next Heir of Blood; or Elective, 
where the Choice depends upon the whole Body of the People 
who are free, as in Poland ; or upon thoſe in whom the 
Conſtitution veſts the Power of Election, as in the German 
Empire, and as ſome Writers ſay, in the Grandces of Per- 
fa. This Right of Election again, is ſometimes abſolutely 
free, as of late it has been in Poland; and ſometimes it is 
reſtrained to the Royal Family, either by Law, or Cuſtom 
which has the Force of a Law, as of old in Poland, where for 
many hundred Years the next in Blood of the Royal Family 
was Choſen, and ſo the next Heir took the Crown, which yet 
was not an hereditary, but an elective Monarch. The Con- 
veniencies of an hereditary Monarchy are a clear and unin- 
terrupted Succeſſion; ſo that the Right to the Crown is 
own to all, and upon the Demiſe of the reigning Prince, 
the Royal Authority veſts inſtantly in his Succeſſor; whence 
that Maxim in the Engliſh Law, that the King never dies. 
The few Inconveniencies that attend this Form are Mino- 
ities, and the Deſcent of the Crown ſometimes to Perſons 
Ibo make an ill Uſe of their Authority; but as all Forms 
. ue ſubject to ſome Inconveniences, ſo theſe how grievous ſo- 
„Leer in particular Caſes, are perhaps the lighteſt to which any 
orm is liable. The Conveniencies of an elective Monar- 
ax, beſides the avoiding thoſe Defects which are ſuppoſed to 
or, N ö —— 
be- e in hereditary Royalties, are the maintaining a conſtant 
„ Wucceflion of worthy Princes, and allowing Time in every 
our laerregnum to alter and reform the Covenant made at the 
„ Time of his Inauguration between the King and his People. 
ng, — avg F: | | 
die- i for the Inconveniencies to which this Form is expoſed, 
igh they are really greater than any to which hereditary Mo- 
fty' tarchies are ſubject ; for to prevent Kings from having the 
tower to do Miſchief, they are ſo reſtrained as to want that 
of doing Good, and that Vigour in Action, which is the 
eat and eflential Benefit of this kind of Rule, I mean of a 
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jeſty ingle Perſon, is almoſt enervated or wholly loſt in elective 
n G Monarchies. Beſides, whereas the Inconveniencies of Mi- 
11  {Wxrities are accidental, the greater Inconveniences of an In- 


regnun are entailed upon this Government, which is torn 


ran. Y Factions in the Life-time of a King, and of Neceſſity 
cend delivered 
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delivered up to Diſcord and Confuſion by bis Death; 
ſo that t avoid theſe Inconveniences, the hereditary Form is 
either admitted by Law, or received by Cuſtom, when ſuch 
Kingdoms are in their beſt Condition, as was formerly the 
-Caſe of Poland, in paſt Fimes of Denmar/, and of Sweden 
m the preſent. | ; 
Tbe third Sort of Monarchy. arifes from the Corruptions 
of the ſecond, and in its Appearance reſombles the firſt; in 
ſhort, it is a T'yranny where the Power is not inveſted in the 
Poſieflor, but feized by him, ſo that he holds it by Foree and 
not by Law, and conſequently is not an abſulute Monarch, 
but one acting as fueh, -without a Right to act ſo. There 1 
this Diſtinction between @ Ufurper and a Fyrant, that the 
former intrudes into all that he poſſeſſes in open Violation of 
the Conſtitution of his Country; whereas the latter may from 
being lawfully a King, become voluntarily a Tyrant, by ex- 
ceeding thoſe Bounds that are ſet to his Authority by the 
Laws which made him à King, and which Laws require O- 
bedicnce to him as a King, from which when he fwervey, 
tho“ he may force Submiſlion, yet he ccaſes to have any Title 
to Obedience. It is unwerſally allowed, that every Man has 
a Right to reſiſt a Uturpes, and deed this flows from the 
firſt Principles of Government; but it has been thought not 
fo clear, how far Refiftance was juſtifiable againſt a "Tyrant. 
It is our Happineſs to vive im Fimes when ſuch Queftions 
may be examined with Freedom, and decided with Safety; 
' becauſe we have a King upon the Vhrone from whoſe Vir- 
tues, were he an abſolute Monarch, we have nothing. to fear, 
and from whoſe: Wiſdom we are ſatisficd that be defires no 
greater Meaſurc of Power than the Laws have aſſigned him. 
Ibis Queſtion then in general admits of a plain Solution; 't 
is impodiible for a lawful Prince to beeome a Tyrant, but b 
exceeding the Limits of his legal Authority; and as this can 
hardly be done without the Advice, ſo it is impoſſible it 
ſhould be done but by the Conſent and Concurienee of bi 
Miniſters; and as thei? may be- puniſhed in every limited 
© Government #oz the Excefies they commit, whatever Orders 
they may plead in their Excufe, to the Puniſhment off theſe 
is the moit effectual Bar to Tyranny, at the ſame I imt 
that it may be done without offermg any Indignity to Ma 
jeſty, towards which it is not the Duty only, but Intereſt o 
every free People to behave with the moſt ſincere Refpec! 
and the profoundeſt Reverence. le has been a Queſtion 
whether the hereditary Suceeflor of à Tyrant might not | 
gally poſſcks the Power which his Predeceſſor had affumet 
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and it is a Queſtion ſtill agitated in ſome Countries, the Mo- 
narchs of which have for a long Series of Time been extend- 
ing their Power at the Expence of the Liberties and Pro- 
perties of their Subjects; but as the Diſcuſſion of this might 
appear too aſſuming in us, and as it does not ſeem abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to the Subject, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
4 as the End of all Forms of Government, and of Monar- 
chy, amongſt the reſt, is the Welfare of the whole; ſo it is 
not eaſy to conceive, that Obedience is ever legally, that is ra- 
tionally due to a Power that acts in direct Oppoſition to this 
primary and indiſpenſable Maxim. There are ſome Wri- 
ters who have carried their Notions on this Head higher, and 
others lower, but in moſt Caſes this has been from ſome par- 
ticular Biaſs, in regard to a Point either in View or in Fact: 
but as we are under no Influence of that kind, we endeavour 
to deliver the plain Dictates of Reaſon, in the natural Lan- 
guage of Truth. 
he ſecond Original Form of Government is that tiled 
Ariflocracy, which is another Greet Term, and fignifies pro- 
perly the Government of the better Sort. There are ſcve- 
ral Greet Authors who prefer this to all the other Forms of 
Government, ſuppoſing that the publick Affairs can never be 
ſo well adminiftred as by a Senate, or a ſelect Number of wiſe 
and noble Perſons; the principal Buſineſs of whoſe Life is 
the Study of true Politicks, and the Means of maintaining 
the Credit and Welfare of their Country. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, that in ſuch a Government as this, the Majeſty of the 
Skate is transferred upon a fingle Perſon, either for a certain 
Time, or for Life, and yet the Government remains an Ari- 
ſtocracy ; becauſe that ſingle Perſon, tho* fo ſtiled, is not a 
Prince, but rather repreſents a Prince, as the Doge or Duke 
of Genoa, who continues in his Office two Years, and the 
Doge of Venice, who is for Life: but the Power remaining in 
the Senate, both Governments are reputed, and indeed are 
properly ſpeaking Ariſtocratical Republicks. The great Ex- 
cellency of this Form is, that it is extremely well calculated 
to reſiſt foreign Invaſions, and domeſtic Commotions ; for 
where a Number of the moſt wealthy and potent Citizens are 
lo deeply intereſted in the Support of the Government, by 
taving a Share in it, they will certainly act ftrenuouſly in its 
Defence both at Home and Abroad, and will exert them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt in the Cauſe of the Publick, which at 
the Bottom is their own ; ſo that here we ſee the true Rea- 
fon why Ariſtocracy will laſt longer than other Forms, and 
this F take to be the principal Cauſe why many have.preferred 
Vor. II. I r this 
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this to any of the other Forms. Vet it is very far ſrom be- 


ing free from Inconvenicncies; for in the firſt Place, the Sub- 


jets of ſuch a Government are always treated with great Se- 
verity ; in the next Place, extraordinary Abilities, and even 
extraordinary Virtues are dangerous to the Poſſeſſors, from 
that conſtant Jealouſy inherent to thoſe who have the Admi- 
niftration in ſuch a Gate, and laſtly, from that unnatural 
Reſtraint of Merit, which allows no adequate Reward to ſuch 
as diſtinguiſh themſelves in the Service of the Publick, if 
they have not the accidental Advantage of Birth; beſides, 
there is another great and indeed perpetual Diſadvantage in- 
cident to this Form; and that is, Cabals amongſt the Nobi- 
lity, which when they riſe to a. certain Height corrupt and 
deſtroy it, by reſtraining the Exerciſe of the Adminiſtration 
ta a very few Families. And this the Gree#s called an Oligar- 
_ chy, which is the ſame Ws, with reſpect to an Ariſtocracy, 
as Tyranny is in regard to Monarchy ; for tho' the exterior 
ot apparent Form of the Government remains, yet the in- 
terior and legal Eſtabliſhment is actually loſt: and this with 
the 8K unlucky Circumſtance of its being very difh- 
cult, if not impoſſible to recover or reſtore it; as the People, 
who have no Share in the Government, ſeldom think them- 
ſelves concerned ſo much as to endeavour the reſtoring it. 
The third original Form is called Democracy, which like 
the reſt is a Greet Term, and ſignifies the Government of 
the People; for under this Form every Citizen when he has 
attained the proper, Qualifications to recommend himſelf to 
the publick Choice, is entituled by Virtue of that Choice to 
a Share in the Government. e need not wonder there- 
fare, that this Form has always had many Advocates, that it 
has been repreſented in the faireſt and moſt plauſible Colours; 
and that it has been cried. up as of all others the moſt fa- 
vpurable to Virtue, Merit, and Liberty. At firſt Sight in- 
deed it appears ſo to be, but a very little Conſideration will 
ſhow us, that it muſt be ſubject to many and great Incon- 
ventencies. While the Government is ſmall and low, a De- 
mocratic State is generally in a happy and flouriſhing Condi- 
tion that is to ſay, it is pureſt, — anſwers beſt the End of 
its Inſtitution, by which it enlarges and dilates itſelf, arriv- 


ing quickly at Ga Degree of Proſperity, which from the 
Nature of its Conſtitution it is not able to bear; for as Ari- 


ſtecracies are commonly ſubject to Cabals, ſo Democracies 
arg almoſt always diſturbed with Factions; and the more po- 
tent the Republick, the more wealthy its Subjects, the more 
active thoſe Who ate intruſted with the Government, fo 
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much the more liable it is, and miſt be to ſuch Seditions 
and Commotions; which after frequent and violent Revolu- 
tions, always fatal to many Individuals, end either in a to- 
tal Subverſion of that Form, or in the Corruption of it, by 
veſting the Power in the Hands of à few confiderable Fa- 
milies, and then it becomes an Oligarchy; or by a perpetual” 
FluQuation of Authority, becomes what is called ra which 
is another Greet Term, fignifying ſtrictly and properly the 
want of Government. f 

Thus the Reader has ſeen the original Forms of Govern- 
ment, and their — it remains that we inform him,” 
that to prevent the Miſchiefs and Confuſions introduced by the 
latter, the beſt Remedy that the Wit of Man could deviſe, 
was to mix and compound theſe Forms; as for Inſtance, 
ſometimes a Monarchy with an Ariſtocracy, or in other 
Words; ſetting up a King and Nobility, which ſeems to have 
been the original Government of Rome, and is at this Day 
that of Poland, which is at once a Republick and a Monar- 
cy, and differs from the- State of Venice in this, that the 
King has not only the Title, but many of the Prerogatives 
of 'a Prince; whereas the Duke of Venice has few or none. 
Sometimes an Ariſtocracy and Democracy were joined toge-' 
ther, of which various nees occur in ancient Hiſtory 3 
for ſuch at ſometimes were the Athenians, and ſuch were the 
Carthapinians almoſt always. The Republick of Holland, 
when without a Stadtholder, is of this Nature; as are moſt of 
the ſeven” Provinces diſtinctly confidered, and ſome of th 
Cantons of Stoitzerland but others again, fuch as BH 
particularly, are pure Democracies; and the fame may be 
ſaid of moſt of the free Cities in the Empire. Sometimes all 
the three Forms were blended together, as in the Lacedemo- 
nan State, where there were two hereditary Kings at a Time; 
a Senate, which repreſented an Ariſtocracy; and the Ephori, 
who were Magiſtrates choſen by the People. So again the 
Raman Republick, in which the Conſuls in ſome Meafure, and 
the Dictators much more, had the State of Princes; the No- 
bility compoſed the Senate; and the People had their Aﬀent! 
blies: and as the conſtant Guardians of their Rights, uy 
ſtrates of their own Appointment, called Tribunes. b 
lind of Mixture ſeems to obtain at this Day in Sean, 
where tho? the Adminiſtration of Affairs is in the Nitig 4 
Senate; yet the laſt Reſort is in tbe Dyet; to which - 
— are admitted from the Clergy, the” Citizeits, und the 

eople. | [ * PI 
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We muſt readily grant, that theſe compounded Forms of 
Government have generally ſpeaking, ſome conſiderable Ad- 
vantages over the ſimple or original Forms, as they ſpread 
the Baſis or Foundation of the Conſtitution wider, and make 
it conſequently more firm: As they draw to themſelves the 
principal Conveniencies of every Form, ſuch as the Luſtre of 
a Court, the Grandeur of Nobility, the Eaſe and Freedom 
of the People; as they are better guarded againft the com- 
mon Misfortunes of every Form of Government, one Part 
of the Conſtitution ballancing the other; or if it be more 
complicated, the Strength and Authority of two Branches 
being united againſt the third, if the Members thereof ſhould 
exceed the Bounds of their allotted Power, to the Prejudice 
of the other Parts of the State. In Conſequence of theſe Ad- 


vantages, mixt Governments generally increaſe in a regular 


Manner, and by flow and ſure Steps, the Benefits they re- 
ceive from ſuch Augmentations are not partial, but univer- 
ſal; ſo that it is not the King or the Nobles barely, that are 
benefited by ſuch an Augmentation, but the Commonwealth 
in general; and every Member of the Body Politick be- 
ing properly and proportionably nouriſhed, the whole grows 
up equally, and conſequently acquires the greater Strength. 
This enables it to reſiſt with greater Force, either the Weight 
of foreign Invaſions, or the Struggles of Domeſtick Sedi- 
tions; and this is the true Cauſe why mixt Governments are 
ſo. laſting, and often recover their old, ſometimes more than 
their old Strength, even when the wiſeft and moſt penetrating 
Judges think them on the Point of Ruin from their ſeeming 
Decay. Thus the Kingdom of Sweden delivered itſelf from its 
fatal Conjunction with Denmark, and by another bold Stroke, 
prevented that Country from becoming a Province to Poland. 
Thus the Portugueſe, when all the World concluded they 
were undone, threw off the Yoke at once, and by ſetting the 
Duke of Braganze upon the Throne, revived the Phoenix of 
their ancient Conſtitution from its own Aſhes. Thus the 
States of the United Provinces in 167, recovered when at 
the laſt Gaſp, by reviving their old Conſtitution ; and this 
with the like Succeſs they have again practiſed in 1747 fo 
that we may ſafely affirm, that mixed Governments are the 
moſt permanent, and enjoy their vital Principles longer than 
toy other . 

But if we ſhould add to this, that ſuch Conſtitutions are 
free from all Inconveniences, we- ſhould miſlead the Reader, 
by affirming a moſt notorious Falſhood. For as they are 
compoſed of the original Forms, and reap many Benefits 2 
— | at 
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that Compoſition, ſo they ſtand expoſed -likewiſe to the In- 
conveniences attending each of thoſe Forms, and ſooner or 
later feel every one of them in their Turns ; as for inſtance, 
the, Hiſtory of Sparta, excluſive of foreign Wars, contains 
very little elſe than the Struggles of one Part of the Conſti- 
tution againſt the other ; for ſometimes the Kings- laid very 
deep Deſigns for introducing arbitrary Power; ſometimes the 
Nobility practiſed againſt their Kings, and either brought 
them to violent Ends, or forced them into Baniſhment: and 
at laſt the Epbori, under Colour of promoting Liberty, 
weakened the Foundations of the State to ſuch a Degree, that 
it ſunk into Anarchy, and never recovered its former Luſtre. 
The Romans, who copied that Conſtitution in theirs, met 
with the fame Fate ; ſometimes from a Jealouſy of their firſt 
Magiſtrates, they  encreaſed their Number, and inſtead of 
two would have ten; which fo far from preventing, haſtened 
the Evil, and brought upon them at once, what perhaps they 
had otherwiſe never felt. The Struggles between the Nobi- 
lity and the Commons laſted through a long Courſe of Years; 
ſometimes the former drove the latter to Deſpair ; ſometimes 
the latter brought the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the former to 
ignominious Deaths, or forced them into Exile. Fhe Tri- 
bunes, created purpoſely to prevent Confuſion, were almoſt 
always the Authors of it; and thus the Power of the No- 
bility being broken by that of the People, made Way for the 
perpetual Dictatorſtiip, until at laſt, all Parties agreed to re- 
poſe the Power of the Commonwealth on -a fingle Perſon, 
when the Conſtitution was too weak to ſuſtain it according 
to the ancient Forms. => 
If we were to examine the mixt Governments of lat 
Times, we ſhould find the Gradations much the ſame ; for 
in moſt of them whenever a Prince ariſes of tolerable Abili- 
ties and great Ambition, he ſeldom fails of drawing into his 
Party many of the Nobility, and laying hold of ſome con- 
venient Opportunity, ſpringing either from foreign Wars, or 
domeſtick Commotions, procures an Army ſufficient to awe 
the People, and to . his Inſtruments from the Puniſh- 
ments they might otherwiſe meet with, from — on 
the Conſtitution. In the Reigns of weak Princes again, F ac- 
tions ariſe amongſt the Nobility, and ſome great and reſtleſs 
Spirits by ſucceſsful Struggles through Difturbances of their 
own creating, triumph over their Adverſaries, and raiſe up 4 
ſhort-lived Power, deſtructive perhaps to themſelves, but al- 
ways to their Families. When by ſuch Factions and Cabals, 
the Nobles have in one Age broken and deſtroyed their Power 
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by ſtriving againſt each other, and thereby deprived, their 
Prince of his natural Support; the People, who have been all 
along Gainers by ſuch Conteſts, in the next Age begin to 
find their own Oh, and taking ſome of the pooxer and 
more diſcontented of the Nobles for their Heads, aim at In- 
noyations in their Turns, till after a Series of Revolutions, 
-by which their Power is likewiſe broken, and their Wealth 
exhauſted ; like the Sea after a Storm, the Commonwealth 
toys once more calm, and all Ranks of People concur in 
their Endeavouts, to fe- place and reſtore what in their Mad- 
neſßs they had broken and deſtroyed ; and in this perhaps they 
. Juccecd ance or twice; but Bodies Politick, like natural Bo- 
dies, are much worn by ſuch kind of violent Diſtempers, fo 
that a Repetition of them is equally fatal to both, notwith- 
ſtanding the original Strength and Soundneſs of either. 
As this Account of the Changes and Alterations that happen 


in moſt mixt Governments, is drawn entirely from the Con- 


fidergtion of what has really happened, fo the intelligent Rea- 
der, from the attentive Conſideration of it will very eaſily 
rceive,' that the Power, the Wealth, the ineſs of a 
copley inſtead of depending, as is commonly believed on the 
Form of their Government, leans in Reality much more up- 
on the Adminiſtration of the Government, let the Form of 
it be what it will. For it may with great Truth be affirmed, 
that there is none of the Forms either ſimple or compound, 
the corrupted Forms only excepted, which may not be ſo 
adminiſtred as to ſecure the, Welfare of the Society, For in 
an abſolute Monarchy, where either. the Prince is himſelf 
bleſſed with great Endowments, or allows a Miniſter to go- 
vern in his 1 who has thoſe Qualities, the whole Extent 
of his Dominion feels the ſalutary Effects, and this is pre- 
ſently attributed to the Nature of the Government, tho' it 
proceeds in Fact from the Talents of a ſingle Perſon, or of 
a few wiſe; and able Miniſters, It is the ſame Thing in a li- 
mited Government; if a King is content with that Share of 
Power aſſigned him by the Laws, or has Wiſdom enough to 
conceal the Methods he takes to enlarge his Power; and it 
he employs: in their ſeveral Stations ſuch of the Nobility as 
are moit capable of ſerving the Publick, while they out of a 
juſt Regard to their Prince and the Commonwealth, ſhow 
ſuch a; Tenderneſs for the Privileges of the People, as by 
preventing Diſputes, keeps the whole Machine of Govern- 
ment in a conſtant, and regular Motion. This too will be 
attributed by the great Vulgar, and the ſmall, to the Excel- 
lence of the Conſtitution, and it will be left to Polterity 2 
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diſcover that it was in Reality owing to a right Diſpoſition in 
the great Men that lived in thoſe Times. Laſtly, the Caſe 
is the ſame in Republicks, where almoſt all depends upon the 
Prudence and Integrity of thoſe who govern; for theſe Men 
knowing by Experienee both the Force and the Feebleneſs of 
the Conſtitution, will always take Care, that the former ſhall 
appear to their Subjects in the fulleſt Light, and will hide the 
latter as much as they can. - | | 
It would be tedious, and perhaps unneceſſary to enter into 
the Detail of the true Reaſons why in all Hiſtories, in moſt 
political Diſcourſes, and in many of the beſt Memoirs that 
are extant, ſo much is attributed to the Conſtitution, and fo 
little to thoſe who adminiſter it. But of this, the moſt po- 
tent and vigorous Cauſe is that Spirit of Envy and Detracti- 
on which too generally prevails, and inclines the greateſt Part 
of Writers rather to commend Governments than Gover- 
nors. This however is extremely detrimental to Mankind, 
inaſmuch as it deprives of their juſt Reward thoſe who have 
been the greateſt Benefactors to their Country, and robs Po- 
ſterity of that Benefit which otherwiſe they might enjoy, 
from the ſetting in a full and true Light fuch illuſtrious Ex- 
amples. But we muſt have a Care of ſuppoſing from hence, 
that there is little or nothing due to Conftitutions, and there- 
by loſe our Reverence for them; for this would be running 
into the contrary, and yet no leſs dangerous Extream. For 
Experience will ſhew us, chat the wiſelt and beſt Princes, the 
ableſt and moſt prudent Stateſmen, have always ſhewn. the 
greateſt Regard for the Conſtitution of their Country, and 
have been of all others the moft careful to preſerve and to 
tranſmit it entire and unhurt, to their Succeflors. Such Men 
will ſometimes repair, but very ſeldom or never, unleſs com- 
lled by abſolute Neceſſity, alter or change it. To ſay the 
Truth, the greateſt Excellency of a Conſtitution, which at 
the ſame Lime is the great Secret of it, is the concealed and 
hidden Power it has of recovering and reſtoring itſelf, when 
either by the Error of Governors, a Concatenation of unto- 
ward Accidents, or the reſtleſs Spirit of its Subjects, it has 
been thrown into Confuſion. This is chiefly diſcerned in 
mixt Governments, where either fiom the Sagacity of the 
firſt Contrivers, or from a lucky Concurrence of Incidents 
the Frame is ſo conſtituted, as when ſeemingly in Danger of 
breaking by a fudden and ſomewhat violent Spring, to te- ſettle 
and reſtore itſelf. In Proceſs of Time indeed, and by re- 
peated Experiments of this kind the Spring is weakened, and 
by Degrees loſes its Force; but ftill it is a great Happi- 
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neſs where the Conſtitution has originally this internal Effi- 
cacy, and thoſe penctrating Patriots who can ſee and obſerve 
it, derive from thence thoſe Hopes that often contribute to 
aſſiſt this Operation, and to ſave a ſinking State, even againſt 
the Expectation of the Generality of its Subjects. 

To conclude, as the great End of all Government is 
the Happineſs of thoſe that live under it, ſo it is certain, that 
the only ſolid Foundation of this Happineſs muſt be laid in 
the Wiidom and Probity of the Governors. Hence it comes 
to. paſs, that the Education of Princes is a Thing of ſuch 
high Importance to the Welfare of a State; that the raiſing 
Men of Capacity and Honeſty to great Employments, is alſo 
ſo eſlentially requiſite; and hence above all, ariſes the Neceſſity 
of a general Prevalence of publick Spirit through all Ranks and 
Degrees of Men. With theſe there is no Form of Government, 
either ſimple or mixt, that may not laſt long and appear with 
Luftre; but without theſe, no Conſtitution can poſſibly ſecure 
the Peace and Welfare of a People. A large Patrimony cannot 
preſerve a Spendthrift from Went; nor will any Eſtate how 
well ſettled ſoever, reſiſt for a Continuance a Spirit of Diſſi- 
988 It is the ſame thing with reſpect to the Publick; as 
Virtue declines, and Corruption prevails, the Strength of the 
State is weakened and impaired; and tho' the outward Forms 
of the Conſtitution may remain long, as ſome look well in 
the Face even to the laſt Period of a Conſumption; yet Et- 
fects will follow their Cauſes, and a profligate People mutt as 
neceflarily fink into Slavery and Diſtreſs, as a debauched 
Perſon into Want and Miſery. 
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There is no Footflep in Hiſtory of any abſolute Monarchy. efta- 
blifhed in this Iſland ; the ancient Britons were a free 
People, governed by Princes, who had a limited Authority ; 
the Saxons were alſo a free People ; the Nature of their 
great Councils, and the Manner of making and enforcing 
Laws, with the Changes that happened during their Poſſeſſion 
o this Country ; the Danes more barbarous than the Saxons, 

f . People notwith/tanding ; the Alterations made by 

the Normans, always conſidered as Grievances, and by De- 

grees were reformed, and taten away by Authority of Par- 
liament, 


T is generally ſaid, and indeed not without Reaſon, that 
| the Accounts we have of the ancient Br:tons are very 
rren, and not much to be depended upon. This however 
is true only in an hiſtorical Senſe, that is to ſay, it would be 
a very difficult, if not impracticable Thing, to collect and to di- 


geſt into tolerable Order the Story of the ancient Britons ; 
but with regard to the Point which we are to conſider, there 


are not either Materials or Authorities wanting. We have 
Gildas, an ancient Britih Writer, and long before him 
we have the Writings of Cæſar and of Tacitus; and from 
theſe we are able to collect ſome tolerable Account of the 
Nature of their Government. They were divided into ſeve- 
ral Principalities, which were ſo many diſtint Eſtates, in 
the ruling of which, Princes were directed by general Coun- 
cils, called in their Language K:/r:thin, which has very near 
the ſame Signification with our Word Parliament. The 
Members of theſe ancient Britiſh Councils were, the Princes, 
their Sons, the Edlins of princely or noble Race, the Druids, 
their Priefts and Lawyers, and the Governors of the People; 
all met in Council armed, except the Druids, who, 
from their Function, were exempted from Service in 
the Wars. Young Men they did not admit till the 

were eſteemed of Ability of Mind and Body, to be fir 
tor Council and War; and then the Preſident in Council 
delivered to ſuch young Man a Spear or Partiſan, from which 
Time he was a Member of the Commonwealth, and fit 
to be appointed or choſen to Council, Governor of the People 
of a Village or Diſtrict, or a Leader in their Armies. In 
theſe general Councils, all Matters were propoſed hy the 


„Prince, 
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Prince, and were then explained and debated upon by the 
Druids; laſt of all, the Point was decided by all the Mem- 
bers by clatrering their Spears together if t approved, or 
by ſtriking them upon the Ground with a rude Noiſe if they 
diſapproved the Motion. . 

In theſe ſeveral Councils the Brit;fh Laws were made for 
maintaining Peace, and preſerving Property, and the Execu- 
tion of them committed to the Druids, who were Judges in 
all Cafes ſacred or civil. Theſe Laws were carried from the 
Council in the Memories of the Druids, for it was then 
ſtrictiy Ler non Scripta; and ſuch as inclined to learn 
the Laws went to the Schools of the Druids,” where by fre- 
quent Repetitions, they imprinted them in the Memory of 
their. Pupils. In Reference to ordinary Juriſdiction, the 
Street or Village-Court was held every Month, in which the 
Druids preſided, and if any Man diſobeyed their Decrees, he 
was excluded from their Sacrificess When the Romans in- 
vaded Britain under Julius Cæſar, the Princes met together 
in a great Council, and choſe Caſſavalaen to be their Com- 
mander in Chief. When Claudius afterwards came hither on 
the ſame Errand, the Britons were divided amongſt them- 
ſelves, as Tacitus tells us, and ſo became an eaſy Prey; and 
it is remarkable, that the ſame Author, ſpeaking of the Ger- 
mans and Gauls, from whom all agree that the Britons de- 
rived their political Notions, ſays, that amongſt them ſmaller 
Matters were left to the Deciſion of their Princes, but Things 
of greater Moment were conſulted of by all, that is, were 
. debated in general Aſſemblies. | 

While the Raman continued in Britain theſe Councils ceaſed, 
but the Britons were permitted to hold their Village-Courts 
for the Conveniency of the People. But when the Romans 
withdrew and deſerted the Iſland, the Britiſb Princes reſumed 
their Authority, and their ancient Manner of Government, 
as appears by their Conduct when they were invaded by the 
Pitts and Scots ; for then they called a general Council, in 
which they choſe Vortiger for their Chief; and this Meaſure 
not proving ſucceſsful, they directed him to invite over the 
Saxons, which he did. But theſe Auxiliaries ſoon turned 
their Swords upon their Friends, and in the Space of about 
_ fifty Years, drove the Britons into the Mountainous Parts of 

the Iſland, and took Poſſeſſion of the reſt of the Country 
themſelves. When the Wars were pretty well over, and they 
began to form regular Principalities, we find that the ſame Mo- 

of Government prevailed; and thefe great Councils were 


held by every one of the Saen Kings, for making Laws o_ 
7 other 
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i Purpoſes of Government, which Councils 
were by them ſtiled Mitenagemote, the Members of which 
ny were compoſed Hita's, that is Sages, and their Acts Ge- 
raaniſſe, or wiſe Laws; ſo that here the Reader ſees plainly, 
that our Engliþ Anceſtors were as far removed from being 
Slaves as the ancient Britons, of whom the Hiſtorian Dion 
Caſſius in the Life of the Emperor Severus ſays, that amongſt 
them the People always retained the ſupreme Power. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that after conquering the Britons, 
the Saxons ſhould take up their Form of Government ; but 
this will be no difficult Thing to conceive, when we con- 
ſider that the ſeveral Chiefs among the Saxons, were ſo many 
joint Undertakers in, their Expedition againſt Britain ; and 
that their Commander in Chief was only the firſt Man a- 
mongſt his Equals by their Conſent ;; when therefore he aſ- 
ſumed the Title of King, thoſe Chiefs became his Colleagues, 
were. termed Thegnes or Thanes, and in Latin, Capitanei, 
from their having a Capital Right in the Britons Lands. 
Theſe Colleagues and their Deſcendants were thoſe Saxon No- 
bles who were the Members of the great Councils, the Suit- 
ers of the Court of the Grand-Seignory of the Kingdom, all 
Nobility at that Time ariſing from Poſſefion. The Saxon 
Capitanei in their Portions of Land held Courts, and judged 
their Vaſſals, and after the manner of the Britons, were petty 
Princes in their own Territories, and obliged the Kings to 


wear to adminiſter equal Right to all, and to be obedient to 


all Laws made and agreed to in general Council. Athelbert the 
beſt Chriſtian Saxen King, was alſo their firſt Legiſlator, and 
made his Code of Laws in Witenagemote, by and with the 
Advice of his Wita's; in which Code was inſerted all that 
could be recovered, or was judged uſeful and valuable in the 
Briti Laws, which ſhows the great Antiquity of our Con- 
ſtitution, how long our Liberties have been preſerved, and 
by what means. 

All the ſubſequent Legiſlators among the Saxons, for there 
were many of them, and amongſt the reſt Aſred the Great, 
+ Prince whoſe Valour,, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, did real Ho- 
our: to his Station; - proceeded ſteadily in the fame Track, 
and uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to ſecure and fortify 
that- admirable Conſtitution, by which equal Juftice was 
done to Men of every Degree. The Laws made by theſe 
Princes: were very ſhort and plain, and the County-Courts; 
and other inferior Juriſdictions, kept the People in very good 
Order 3 ſo that their Dominions became very populous, the 
Happineſs of their Subjects was very great, and would have 


been 
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been Kill greater, but for the repeated Invaſions of the Danes, 
who at length got Footing in this Iſland to ſuch a Degree, 
that notwithſtanding all the great Qualities of A/fred, he was 
forced. to allow them to fix themſelves in a Part of the Coun- 
try, where they lived under Laws of their own; but Laws 
that were approved and conſented to by King Alfred, to 
whom their Princes did Homage. It is by no means my De- 
ſign to meddle with the Zng/if Hiſtory, but barely to give 
a Sketch of the Hiſtory of the Engliſb Conſtitution, that it 
may clearly appear, that the Subjects of this Kingdom who 
—— were always free; for this Reaſon 1 ſhall ſay 
nothing of the — 2 between the Engliſh and the Dane, 
but ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that when the latter 
bad eſtabliſhed their Conqueſt, they were content as well as 
the Saxons, to eſtabliſh the old Form of Government, and 
even to extend and improve it. 

Canutus, almoſt the only Sovereign we had of that Na- 
tion, framed a Body of Laws at —— at the Chri/t- 
mas Feſtival, Anno Domini 1036; in the Preface of which it 
is ſaid, this is the Law which Cnute King of all England, 
« Denmark and Norway, hath ordained, with the Conſent of 
* his wiſe Men, as well for the Maintenance of his own Dig- 
© nity, as for the Benefit of his People. Before this Time all 
Criminals might redeem themſelves, by paying Money to 
their King, their Lords, or the Perſon injured ;| but by his 
Laws, breaking into Houſes, in the manner now called Bur- 
glary, open Robbery, malicious or wilful Murder, and be- 
traying one's Lord, were declared capital Crimes, and not to 
be commuted by pecuniary Mulcts. | 

Edward the Confeſſor, that great and good Legiſlator, 
reigned in the Hearts of his People; and the Harmony be- 
tween him and the great Council of the Nation, produced fo 
great Happineſs, as to be the Meaſure of the People's Deſires 
in all ſucceeding Reigns. This King's Code of Laws was 
called Lex Angliæ, and ſometimes Lex Terre, being a Col. 
| Samy of the beft of the Mercian, Il eſi- Saxon, and Daniſh 

ws, and King Edgar's Laws. Amongſt other Advantages 
1 this, that whereas before his Reign, different Parts of 

e Kingdom were governed by thoſe three Laws firſt above- 
mentioned, which tho? they agreed pretty well in the Subſtance, 
yet contained diſtinct Penalties for Offences ; the whole was 
now put under one Form, from whence grew the Term of 
Common-Law ; and, it was this Sort of Government, to- 
gether with the Liberties and Privileges derived from it, that 
the Barons in the fuſt Norman Reigns inceſſantly contend 
| EC 
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ed to recover, as infinitely perferable in itſelf to that, which 
in Conformity to the Cuſſom of their own Country the 

Norman Kings laboured to eftabliſh. 
In the time of the Saxon Kings, great Councils were held 
at the three principal Feftivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter” and 
Whitfuntide, and from thence they were called Courts de 
More. In theſe the State of the Nation was weighed and 
conſidered, old Laws amended or repealed, and new ones 
made. 'Theſe were alſo the ſupreme Courts of Judicature, 
where the King with his Nobles heard and determined Ap- 
peals from inferior Courts of Juſtice. Miiliam the Conqueror, 
at his Coronation, ſwore he would preferve the. Angliſb 
Conſtitution ; he likewiſe appointed Commiſſioners to en- 
uire in every Country, and make Report what were the 
ws and Cuſtoms in King Edward's Time, and fren theſe 
Laws he compiled his own Code in the fourth Year of his 
Reign. He not only held the Courts de More as his Pre- 
deceſſors had done, but fixed the Times of his Reſidence, 
ſo as to be at the Palace in Gloucefter at Chriſtmas, at Min- 
cheſler on the after Feſtival, and on JVhitjuntide at Me- 
min/ter; at all which Times and Places, his Barons and "Tenants 
in Capite attended in Courſe. As to the Civil Rights of the 
People, he left them as he found them, to be heard and de- 
termined in the Court Baron, Hundred, and County Courts 

according to ancient Uſage. | 

In the laſt Year of his Reign he made another Code of 
Laws very different from the former, and which wrought 
z:conſiderable Change in the - Conſtitution. By this Law 
he ſettled bis Militia in ſuck a manner, as to have always 
above ſixty thouſand Knights or Horſemen ready to ſrrve 
bim upon any Occaſion. To make the Support of his 
Government their Intereſt, he conſented that the Grants 
of their Lands ſhould become Hereditary to them and their 
Heirs,” upon Condition of Service, Faith and Obedience, 
and that nothing ſhould be demanded of them farther than 
their Service; he alſo provided, that their Tenants ſhould 
pay them due Rents and Services according to Cuſtom and 
Contract, to enable thoſe Knights to perform their Services 
to'the King; and for the Encouragement of theſe Sock- 
men, as they were called, it was ordained, that as Jong 
"they paid their Rents, and performed their Services to 
their Lords, they ſhould not be turned out of their Farms, 
which brought this kind of Sockage Tenure into ſome de- 
gree of Certainty and Freedom. — 
. 13 
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His Son Willem Rufus ſwore to keep the old Laws of 


England, but kept them not; Law lay aſleep in his Time, 
he governed according to his ewn Will, and the Love of 
Money governed him. Henry I. was elected by the Clergy 
and Nobles; he confirmed the Laws of King Edward, held 


the Courts d More, and was a tolerable Prince. King Ste- 


phen was allo elected, he took an Oath to gevern accord- 
ing to Law, but broke it the greateſt Part of his Reign, 
in the latter part of which, however, he was a eat Tee 
former, and foon after he grew good he died. King 
Henry II. redreſſed many Grievances, and the Laws by 
which he governed were made in Parliament; he had great 
Strugzles with the Clergy, who endeavoured to render 
themſelves Independent, and it was with much Difficulty 
he kept them ſo much within the Bounds of their Duty 
as he did. Richard I. was a very Arbitrary Monarch, 


and raiſed vaſt Sums upon his Subjects, not only without 


but againſt Law. His Brother John followed his Steps, till 
he threw the Nation into a Civil War, by which he was 
abliged to grant Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, or 
Charter of Liberties, and the Charter of the Foreſts, by 
which the Barons obtained ſo great Power to themſelves, 
as in a great meaſure changed the Conſtitution from a Mon- 
archy to an Ariſtocracy. The Diſputes about this Charter 
often renewed, and as often cancelled, kept the whole Na- 
tion in Confuſion during this and the next Reign of Henry 
the Third, out of which it was recovered by his Son. 
Edward I. may be truely ſtiled the Engliſb Juſtinian, both 
Statute Law and Common Law obtained a great Perfection 
in his Time; to his Reign is juſtly aſcribed the Honour of 
eſtabliſhing methodical Proceedings in adminiſtring Juſtice 
between Man and Man, -for Pleadings, Reſolutions and De- 
ciſians grew regular and rational; good Laws he offered 
to his Parliaments for their Confirmation and Conſent, and 
when they paſſed into Laws, he made choice of learned 
and- upright Judges to put them in Execution : Prudently 
without Noiſe, and by gentle Steps and Degrees, he abro- 
gated many bad and inconvenient Cuſtoms and Uſages, both 
in the Superior Courts, and in the Courts of the great Men, 
and ſubſtituted ſuch N Methods, as by length of Time 
and Experience had of their Aptneſs and Convenience, have 
ſtood and been uſed eyer ſince without any great Altera- 
tion, and ate now, ſays the learned Chief ſuſtice Hale, as 


it were, incorporated into and become a Part of the Common 
Law of England. The old Saxon and Norman Statutes of his 


Predeceſſors, 
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predeceſſors were ſhort, poſitive Inſtitutions to correct, and 
by Mulcts to puniſh the Vices and Crimes that were pre- 
vailing at the time of their making, and many of the Me- 
thods of putting them in Execution local, differing in one 
Place from what they were in another; but in this King's 
Time, the Sun-ſhine of Reaſon and Uniformity broke forth 
into great Luſtre. In bis Time likewiſe the Law was ſo 
much . mended. and altered, that the old Coat was but juſt 
perceivable under the ſeveral new Pieces ſet upon it by his 
learned Improvers of the Law. The Statute Laws, though. 
ſhort in Compariſon with later Acts of Parliament, yet were 
7 clear and fully expreſſive of the Senſe of the Le- 
giſlators. 
It was by this Prince alſo, that Parliaments were brought 
into that Order in which we ſee them, and that Knights, 
Citizens and Burgeſſes were made eſſential Parts of that Aſ- 
ſembly. His Son Edward II. acted a Part very different from 
that of his Father, which after drawing many; Misfortunes 
upon. his Subjects, brought the heavieſt of all upon him- 
ſelf, being depoſed, and murthered through the Prevalence 
of that corrupt and factious Spirit, which he had but too 
much encouraged. His Son Edward III. was in every re- 
ſpet a great and glorious Prince, he made the Enemies of 
this Nation feel the Weight of that Power which he de- 
ived from the Confidence and Affection of his Subjects; but 
his Grandſon Richard II. like his Great Grandfather, made 
his Minions his Miniſters, and by endeavouring to extend 
his Royal Abs cn loſt his Regal Dignity, and was ſoon 
after cruelly. and baſely murthered. | 
In all _ Reigns from King John to that of Richard 
IL the Diſputes continued between the Barons and the 
Crown, ſometimes with more, and ſometimes with leſs Noiſez 
neither does it appear that any of our Princes were Politi- 
cians enough to contrive a Method for ridding themſelyes 
of what was at once a Check upon them, and in ſome mea- 
ſure a Burthen on the Nation. The Predeceſſors of King. 
Jabn, and King Jobn himſelf, ſeem to have had a:Notwn 
by ſplitting the, great Tenures, to, have abated this Exil; 
but inſtead of that, they encreaſed it ; for the ſmaller Ba- 
tons were as tenacious of their Privileges, as the greateſt 
Peers of the Land. King Eward I. took infinitely a better 
Method, by fixing and eſtabliſhing the Rights of the, Houſe of 
Commons, of which ſome of his Succeſſors would have taken 
Advantage, but they went about it a little unſkilfully, and 
the Commons out of Modeſty declined the Offers that were 
made then. The Barons ſaw however, that it was very 
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lnexpedient for them to continue their old Quarrels with the 
Crown in the manner they had hitherto done, and therefore 
they took another Method; and during the Diſputes between 
the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, made Uſe of the Cloak 
of Loyalty to cover their Ambition, fiding now with one 
Prince, and then with another, as would beſt ſerve their 
Turns, of which the Reader will find indubitable Proofs in 
the Engliſh Hiſtory during that unhappy Period, in which Mul- 
titudes of brave and honeſt Men fe Gacrifice to the deluſive 
Artifices of the Ambitious. | 
But when King Henry VII. came to be fixed upon the 
Throne, he ſaw and reſolved to remove this Danger. He is 
5 upon to be one of our wiſeſt Princes, and 
think the moſt extraordinary Proof he gave of his Wiſdom 
was, the Method he took in letting down the Nobility ; for 
ſeeing that . began to one he opened a Paſlage by 
Law, for the Nobility to diſpoſe of their Eftates ; and this 
— once done, the Commons ſoon became much more 
conſiderable, by acquiring Property in Land, which before 
they had little Opportunity of doing; and this no doubt was 
a great Encouragement to Induſtry, and a general Benefit to 
the Nation. His Son Henry VIII. was accidentally, tho' 
not intentionally a Friend to Liberty. He demoliſhed in a 
great Meaſure the exorbitant Power, and ſpread abroad the 
exceſſive Wealth of the Church; he was a Prince of great 
Abilittes, and therefore loved, encouraged and employed Men 
of Abilities ; and the ſame Rule prevailed with his whole Fa- 
mily, and was one of the principal Cauſes of the Felicities 
of Queen Elizabeth's Government, which makes ſo great and 
glorious a Figure in our Hiſtories, By this means the Foun- 
dation was laid for that extenſive Liberty which has been 
ſince acquired, and is now enjoyed under a Government, 
which when well adminiſtered, is without doubt one of the 
beſt conſtituted that ever prevailed in any Age or Country, 
and which can never be ſubyerted, but by the Abuſe of that 
Liberty which is its greateſt Grace and Glory. 
I call it the beſt conſtituted, becauſe I know of none ei- 
ther ancient or modern, that ever admitted ſo much Free- 
dom. Other Governments, more eſpecially Republicks, may 
pretend to more ; but in Reality, no Government either has 
or ever had ſo much; and as for thoſe Republicks that ſub- 
fiſt at preſent, they cannot enter into any Degree of Com- 
iſon with it; for they are all built upon much narrower 
ottoms, and conſequently are fo inſecure, that ſuch as ad- 
miniſter the Government are in a perpetual State of Jer, 
; * | |  louly 
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louſy and Apprehenfion ; whereas here the Benefits of a free 
Government are ſo widely, I was going to ſay univerſally ex- 
tended, that it is every Man's Intereſt, and every Man of 
common Senſe muſt fee that it is his Intereſt, to preſerve this 
Form to the utmoſt of his Power. Fear in thoſe who adminiſter 
r a Government is productive of the worſt Conſequences, more 
n eſpecially Severity; but this loſes its Name when lodged in the 
|- Breaſts of the People, and becomes Loyalty to the Conſti- 
'e tution, of all others, the nobleſt kind of publick Spirit. This, 
tho* they never had ſo great Cauſe, was highly conſpicuous 
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10 in the Spartans, Atbenians, Romans, and other free Nations 
is of Antiquity z it has been no leſs conſpicuous here, and it is 
id hoped it ever will be fo, in regard to the ſuperior Excellency of 
m that Government which both deſerves and promotes it; à ſuc- 
or cint Deſcription of which, that the riſing Generation may 


by have ſome Notion: of their Duty in this reſpect, we ſhall in 
us the next Chapter endeavour to ſet forth. 


00 G 


the Of the Structure and Excellency of the Britiſh Con/titution ; the 
| Nature of the Regal Dignity, the Fulneſs of the Prerega- 
len tive, and the Reaſunablensſs of its Limits ; the Dignity, 
Fa- Privileges, and Splender of the Nobility, and the Uſefulneſs 
tien A their Situation to the State; the Freedom and happy Con- 
ition of the Britiſh People, the Nature and Value of their 
Immunities, and the Security they have for their Liberties. 
eel Of the Independency of the ſeveral Eſtates in the E _ 
of their reſpective Rights, and how this is perfettly reconcile- 


7 able to the Connection of the ſeveral Parts of the Conſtitu- 
ay» tion. 


- 
a HERE is ſomething extremely natural, and therefore 
A. nothing blameable in that very high Opinion which pre- 
vals amongit moſt Nations, in Vavour not only of the 
may Country, and the Produce of the Country which they inha- 


a bit, but of its Government alſo; and it is generally ought, 
fu that the People of Great-Britain have their Share of 
om this kind of national Vanity. Yet when we attentively 
. conſider how beautiful and how regular a Structure that of 
Sade the Brit; Government is, and withal, how agreeable, and 
I p ww commodious; we ſhall rather. incline to believ e, that 
lou 7 Vor. II. K % 0 5 People 
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People would admire it more if they underſtood it better, 


than that they are over - fond of it becauſe they poſſeſs it. The 
Truth of the Matter is, that ſuch as value themſelves on 


their ſuperior Underſtandings, and would be thought the beſt 


— of theſe Matters, ate ſo far from being partial on this 
d, that they are very apt to find Fault with, and to ex- 


. preſs their Deſire of ſeeing Alterations made in the Govern- 


ment ; ſo. that it is only the ordinary Sort of People that are 
chargeable with this Weakneſs of being warmly attached to 


a Conſtitution, Which nevertheleſs they are fat from compre- 


bending. Upon this I beg Leave to remark, that particular 
Perſons haye not only particular Notions, but particular Views, 
and that their Criticiſms upon Forms of Government ariſe too 
often from thoſe Circumſtances ; but it is otherwiſe with the 
Bulk of the Nation, who judge of the Government they live 
under, not from what they know, but from what they feel; 
and therefore when eſteem. themſelves happy, it is for 
this ſimple Reaſon only, becauſe they are ſo. Wiſe Men 
will not liſten to the Voice of the Nation when they cry out 
for Change; but I will venture to lay it down as a political 
Maxim beyond ContradiQtion, that the Voice of a Nation 
ought always to be liftened to when it is againſt Change. 


For the great End of Government is to make its Subjects 
happy, and the only Way we have to know when People are 


Happy, is to obſerve whether they are content; for tho? it is 
very certain that they may be diſcontented without Reaſon, 
yet the contrary is far from being true, for they are never 
content, or can be ſo, without a Cauſe, 

In order to be ſatisfied of this, we wilk examine into Par- 
ticulars. We have already ſhewn that the Conſtitution ol 
this Kingdom is of great Antiquity, and that it always wa: 
in a great meaſure what it {till is, a mixt Government; we 
have likewiſe ſhewn, that till the coming of the Norman: 
there were few or no Innovations, and that when theſe were 
made by the Princes of that Line, they produced perpetual 
Commotions. We have obſerved that Edward I. might be 
eſteemed the Norman Legiſlator, and the Father of the 
People's Liberties; for tho” it may be proved that the Com- 


© mons ſent Repreſentatives to Parliament before his Lime, 


and tho” there are ſome Footſteps of the like even under the 
Saxen Kings, et he it was, that in the eighteenth Year, of 
his Kelp, ied that regular Form which has ſince conti- 
weed. We have hinted that Henry VII. opened the Way 


for the Commons to obtain Property, which they bave very 


well improved fince ; and that Henry VIII. ms the 


ſur- 
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Uſurpation of the Pope, and that kind of Church-Indepen - 
dency which was altogether incompatible with the other 
Parts of the Government. Whatever Difficulties there were 
beſides, were removed in ſucceeding Times; and tho” they 
might be removed with Violence, yet it is a Violence of 
which we reap the Benefit, and find ourſelves in full Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that good old Saxon Conſtitution with which our 
Anceſtors were ſo much in Love, together with many, and 
thoſe very conſiderable Improvements all made in a legal 
manner, and of which nothing but our Madneſs and the fa- 
tal Effects of our univerſal Corruption can poſſibly deprive us; 
ſo well and wiſely is the preſent Conſtitution put together. 
The Monarchy is indeed limited, but limited in ſuch a 
manaer, that the King may be abſolute if he pleaſes, by 
doing what is right. He has not the Enſigns, Pomp and 
Splendor of the regal Dignity only, but the eſſential Rights 
allo. The Adminiftration of Affairs is wholly in him, he 
chuſes what Miniſters he pleaſes, and it is thoſe Miniſters, 
not himfelf, that are accountable for the Adminiſtration. 
He is the Fountain of Honour, and the Militia is likewiſe in 
him. He has the ſole Power of making Peace and War, he 
coins Money, and ina Word, he does every thing that a 
ood Monarch would wiſh to do. Yet his Power is not ei- 
- a burthenſome, or terrible to his People; on the con- 
trary, bis very Prerogatives are favourable to the Nation's 
Liberties; and it might be demonſtrated, that they would be 
leſs free if they were more limited, which is an Excellency 
never reached in any other Monarchy ancient or mo- 
dern; ſo that as on the one Hand a Britsh King has no 
Temptation to break in upon the Conſtitution, his Subjects 
on the other have not the leaft Reaſon to wiſh or to deſire 
that the Circle of his Power ſhould be more reſtrained. 
As the King is ſupreme. in all Cauſes, Eccleſtaſtical as well 
as Civil, fo this is without the leaſt Prejudice either to the 
Church or State. The Religion by Law eſtabliſhed, is the 
hriſtian Faith in great Purity; and the Aaclibiſhops and 
iſlhops have ſuch a Meaſure of Authority, and ſuch a Por- 
tion of Revenue as is ſuitable to their Dignities, and conſi- 
ſtent with their Functions. Order and Decency are tho- 
roughly provided for, and yet Perſecution is provided 
aanſt. The Clergy have all that they can with, but the 
minion over Conſciences is very wiſely teſetved to him to 
whom it belopgs, that ſupreme Being to whom every Man 
is accountable, and to whom alone he ought to account. 
Such 43 dient from the eſtaaliſhed Religion, have the 
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full Liberty of worſhipping him according to their Conſci- 
ences, and the State interpoſes no farther therein than is ne- 
ceſfary to ſecure that Liberty, and to prevent Bigots of all 
Religions from perfecuting each other. that wiſe and mo- 
derate Men have nothing to wiſh in this reſpect, but that 
Things may always continue in this Condition, and that the 
Spirit of Religion may ſhow itſelf in Zeal for good Works, 
rather than in Heats about Opinion. | 
The Nobility” of Great-Britain have all the Power and 
Splendor that is conſiſtent either with the Safety of others or 
their own; they are the King's hereditary Counſellors, 
they make one of the three Eftates in Conjunction with the 
Lords Spiritual, and with them are Judges in the laſt Reſort 
of all that has been done in any of the Courts below; they 
enjoy alt their ancient Privileges, and ſome new ones, parti- 
arly that of being tried by their Peers in general, and. not 
by fuch only as the — al think fit to commiſſion; and if 
ey have not ſo great Authority as their Predeceſſors the Ba- 
rons had, yet their Condition is infinitely better ſecured than 
it was in thoſe Days, even by this Diminution of their Au- 
thority. Such as conſider only the mere Outſide of Things are 
apt enough to ſuppoſe, that they have loſt by the Alterations 
that have been made in the ancient Syſtem; but ſuch as ſee 
to the Bottom, clearly perceive the contrary. Their Dignity 
is ſo high, and the Prerogatives annexed to it ſo conſpicuous 
as well as conſiderable, that it juſtly remains the great Ob- 
jet of Hope, as well as of Reſpect; ſo that it is abſolutely 
impoſſible, that the ch x ſhould grow into Contempt, 
tho? particular Peers may fink their perſonal Characters by 
their perſonal Failings; and it is abſolutely neceſſary that it 
ſhould be ſo amongſt the Nobility of a free State; for if it 
was not, all thoſe 1 would be quickly felt that 
render Ariſtocraties odious. In Poland for Inſtance, the No- 
bles are a kind of Princes, but then the reſt of the People 
are very little better than Slaves. At Venice their Power is 
exorbitant, and their Inſolence intolerable. In France the 
Nobility are haughty enough, and the common People feel in 
their Torn that ill Treatment the Nobility are expoſed to at 
Court. But here in Britain very little of this is known, and 
nothing in Compariſon is felt; every Man that is free and a 
good Subject, is ſafe from the Pride or Caprice of Men of 
tle, and while he is guilty of no Offence towards them, 
cannot be diſturbed or diſtreſſed by them. 
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Laſtly, As to the People in general, they have all the Free- 
dom they can wiſh, and full as large a Share of Power as they 
can manage. In Proportion as they acquired Property, they 
have acquired alſo a Meaſure of Power proportionable to that 
Property, no Part of which can be taken even for the pub- 
lick Service but by their own Conſent. In former Times, tho? 
our Commerce was not ſo great, yet the trading People ſeem 
to have had a larger Share in that Branch of the Conſtitu- 
tion which belongs to the Commons than they have now, 
becauſe they were at Liberty to chuſe ſuch as had no Intereſt 
in Land ; whereas now the Houſe of Commons is compoſed 
entirely of Men who have a landed Intereſt. It is indeed 
true, that the great Powers of this Houſe have been gradually 
obtained ; but let it be added alſo, that they have been fairly 
and juſtly obtained, and upon the true Principles of our 
Conftitution, which has always lodged more or leſs Power in 
the ſeveral Degrees of its Subjects, as = have had greater 
or leſs Intereſt in the common Stock; and in the Nature of 
Things there can be nothing more reaſonable, than that 
thoſe ſhould have the Care of the publick Affairs, who have 
the largeſt Stake in the publick Weal, and conſequently mutt 
have the greateſt Concern for the publick Safety, 

The Commons of Great-Britain are conſidered either in 
their legiſlative, or in their collective Capacity. In each of 
theſe they have all the Powers and Privileges that the Wit of 
Man can deviſe. In reſpect to the former, there is nothing 
that can be done by the ſupreme Power of the Nation with- 
out their Approbation; no new Law can be made, no old one 
repealed but by their Voice. No Taxes can be levied, unleſs 
the Quantity and the Quality be by them ſettled. No Gric+ 
vance can be felt but what they may redreſs, and of which they 
muſt be informed; nor is there any Matter ſo great, or Man ſo 

werſul, as to be beyond the Reach of their Enquiries, or the 
Force of their Impeachments. The Prerogative itſelf can 
ſet no Bounds to either. They are the grand Inqueſt of the 
Nation, and no Power can protect the Guilty from the Pur- 
ſuit of Juſtice, when managed by them. is is all that 
ever was pretended to, in the very pureſt Democracies, and was 
even in them much more eafily cluded or defeated, than is 
praQticable ip our Conſtitution, 

Again, in their collective Capacity, of what mighty Ex- 
tent is their Power, or rather What Power have they not? 
The Knights of Shires are choſen by the Freeholders, the 
Citizens by their Fellow-Citizens, and the Burgeſſes by ſuch 
as have a Right to their Votes from the Conſtitution of their 
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reſpective Boroughs. It is true, that Clamours are frequent- 
ly zaiſed of Influence and Corruption, and perhaps thoſe Cla- 
mours are not always without Reaſon; but Influence and 
Corruption are not Horſe,” Foot, and Dragoons; no Man's 
Vote is taken from him by Force, no Man is compelled to 
betray himſelf or his Country: ſo that upon the whole, this 
amounts to no more than that Lad Men are induced by bad 
Means to do bad Things, in Matters which concern them- 
ſelves and their Poſterity. Yet even againſt this, almoſt all 
pothible Proviſions have been made by Law; but the Miſ- 
chief is, that no Law can be deviſed to hinder bad Men, while 
they remain free, from bartering or ſelling their Freedom ; 
becauſe ſuch a Law would actually deprive them of their 
Freedom. So that upon the whole, this that is thought the 
greateſt Blemiſh in our Conſtitution, does the a Ho- 
naur to it, ſince there is nothing clearer, than that the on- 
Y Way to enflave or undo us, is left to ourſelves, The 
Conſtitution therefore has dealt with us as we are dealt with 
by our Creator, it has made us as free as in their Nature 
Men can be and if ever we are enſlaved or undone, it muſt 
be our own Act, and Slavery and Ruin muſt be at once both 
our Choice and our Puniſhment. To ſum up all in a Woid, 
every Conſtitution ancient or modern, has done leſs for its 
Subjects than that of Great-Britain, nor is it. poſſible that 
any Conſtitution ſhould do more for their Welfare and Safc- 

ty than this has done. | | 
; There remains yet one Thing more to be accounted for with 
reſpect to this Conſtitution, and that is, the Dependency and 
_Independency of its ſeveral Branches, about which ſome Writers 
have expreſſed themſelves darkly and confuſedly, for want of 
obſerving a very eaſy and a very obvious Diſtinction. There 
is in every Branch of the Confliturian a ſeparate and cha- 
racteriſtick Power as well as a legiſlative. fo rela to the 
; former, each is free and independent : The King exerciſes his 
Prerogative without Reſtriction: The Houſe of Peers as a 
ſupreme Judicature, and as the great Council of the Nobles, 
acts allo without any other Reſtraint than the Uſage of Par- 
- Jiament puts upon them: The Houſe of Commons do the 
ſame in Reference to all the Points that belong ſtrictly and 
peculiarly to them. In their legiſlative Capacity ſtrictly con- 
ſidered, it is otherwiſe ; for there is, I will not call it abſo- 
lutely a Dependence, but a neceſſary Connection between all 
the 3 of the Legiſlature; and this ariſes no otherwiſe 
than from their Relation to, and the inſeparable Intereſts they 
have in cach other, which perhaps might be more Fully 5 
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largely explained, if that Explanation were fit for, or even 
conſiſtent with a Diſcourſe of this Nature. But from what 
has been faid it is eaſily conceived, that this Connection is 
no Impeachment of Liberty, fince it is from their common 
Concern for Liberty that it ariſes. 

But the Bleflings of this Conftitution are not barely con- 
fined to the happy Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Branches of 
the Legiſlature 3 on the contrary, they extend themſelves 
throughout the whole Scheme of our Policy, and are copied 
in every Place where any Form of Government, or kind of 
Juriſdiftion prevails z as for inſtance, in every Town Cor- 
porate, there is a Mayor, Bailiff, or other Chief Officer, with 
Aldermen, or Aſſiſtants, and a fixed Repreſentative of the 
Commonality. In the Country, the County Court is ſtill 
held, as are alſo the Courts Leet and Baron; fo that in this 
reſpact, we ſtill retain the old Saxen Government, or rather, 
we retain that Form which they borrowed from the Britons, 
and which having ſubliſted amongſt us with very little or 
no Alteration for near two thouſand Years, it is not to be 
wondered that a high Reverence, a ſincere Affection, and an 
unalterable Attachment for it had been thereby produced, 
which there is good Reaſon to hope no Art, no Influence, no 
Practices of any kind will ever be able to efface. , 

As to the Adminiſtration of Government, or the execu- 
tive Power of the Conſtitution, it is by Law veſted in the 
Crown, and is thence diſtributed by Royal Commiſſions to 
ſuch as are by them impowered to adminiſter Juſtice of 
every kind to the People; and as thoſe who are thus au- 
thorized are bound ro reſpect the Laws, and to act in Obe, 
dience to them, (for to this, and this only their Commiſ- 
ſions extend) it is evident, that every of Male- Admi- 
niſtration is cognizable and  punifhable ; and therefore there 
was no Abſurdity in the old Maxim of our Law, that the 
King can do no Wrong, not is this Maxim in the leaſt 

gnant to Liberty, but on the contrary is its beſt and 
moſt ſolid Foundation: for if Wrong be done, the wrong 
Doer is to be puniſhed, for - this Maxim of the Law having 
exempted the King, it is evident, that no Commiſſion or 
Warrant whatever can juſtify” or excuſe a Perſon who acts 
in Breach of the Laws. This likewiſe ſhews the Reaſon of 
another Maxim of equal Antiquity and Force, though not ſo 
commonly known, viz. that the King is always a Minor 
wat is to ſay, he is ſo conſidered by the Law, and ſhall 
receive no Prejudice from any Acts into which he may be 
either miſted or ſarprized z but thoſe who venture to act 
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under pretence or colour of Powers thus obtained, ſhall bear 
the Weight of their own Offences, without any regard be- 
ing ſhewa to that Shadow. of Authority, under which they 
would be thought to have adted. All this will more clearly 
appear, if we take a ſuccinct View of the ſettled, legal, and 
regular Method, in which every part of the Government is 
actually adminiſtred. 22 
All Aas of State are conſidered, debated, and reſolyed in the 
Privy Council uſually held in the King's Preſence, and always 
under the Direction of a High Officer of State, ſtiled the Lord 
Preſident of the Council. All the King's Commands are tranſ- 
mitted to his Officers, Civil and Military, by the Secretaries 
of State, but all Acts of a publick Nature, and all Inftru- 
ments of general Concern, pals the Privy Seal. or the Great 
Seal, and are liable to be ſtay'd at either, till the great Of- 
ficers intruſted with thoſe Seals are ſatisfied of the Expe- 
diency, as well as the Legality of the Contents. The Lord 
High Chancellor is the ficſt great Officer of State, and con- 
filered in that Capacity, has a very high and extenſive Au- 
thority, the Nature of which is deſcribed and defined in moſt 
Caſes by Acts of Parliament; and as this great Office is 
uſually executed, either by a Profeſſor of the Law, or one 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed 4 his Learning in that Profeſſion, 
there is ſo much the leſs Danger in his Miniſterial Capacity; 
and indeed Experience teaches us, that many of our beſt 
and greateſt Miniſters, and thoſe to whoſe Wiſdom, Pru- 
dence and Probity, the Nation has been moſt indebted, have 
been Chancellors. 
But beſides his Office and Function as a Miniſter and great 
Officer of State, the Lord High Chancellor preſides in the 
Supreme Court of Equity, where he relieves ſuch as are 
without Redreſs by the ſtrict Letter of the Law, and thoſe 
alſo who are diſtreſſed by it ; for it is a known and ſettled 
Principle, that ſummum Jus gſt ſumma Injuria, that is, Juſtice 
ſeverely adminiſtred may become Injuſtice ; and therefore this 
excellent Method has found for the Eaſe and Benefit 
as well as Safety of the Subject, by which ſuch artful People 
are reached, as might cover themſelves ſrom the Law ; and 
honeſt Men are delivered from the Danger they might be 
in of being over-reached by ſuch Perſons in Law. For the 
Diſpatch of the vaſt Buſineſs that naturally belongs to this 
Court, the Chancellor has under him the Mafter of the Rolls 
and eleven Maſters in Chancery; the former hears Cauſes, 
but from his Decrees an Appeal lies to the Chancellor; and 
to the latter, ſuch Things are referred to be ſtated and re- 
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parted, as may facilitate the doing Juſtice upon a final 


earimg, 

The. Chief Juſtice of England, or Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench, according as his Commiſſion runs, preſides in 
the Court of King's Bench, and has the Aſſiſtance of three 
other Juſtices ; in this Court are tried not only Criminal 
Cauſes, or, as we ſtile them, Offences againſt the Crown, but 
Civil alſo, which relate to Matter of private Property. The 
Chief Juſtice of the Common- Pleas, and three other Juſtices, 
hear and determine all Civil Cauſes in that Court, at the 
Bar of which, -none are allowed to plead under the Degree 
of a Serjeant at Law: The Judges of the Court of Exche- 
uer have the Title of Barons, and he who preſides, that of 
Lord Chief Baron; in this Court are regulated all Affairs in re- 
lation to the publick Revenue, and it is beſides, both a common 
Law Court, and a Court of Equity. In the former, the 
Pleadings are the ſame as in the other common Law Courts, 
and in the latter, they reſemble the Proceedings of the Court 
of Chancery, Appeals from all theſe Courts in general, as 
well as from the Courts of Law and Equity in Scotland 
and Jreland, are in the laſt Reſort determined in the Houſe 
of Peers. As for the Diſtribution of Juſtice in the Coun- 
it is uſually committed to the ſame Judges, by the Title 


| yy Juſtices of Aſſize. There are two upon each of the Cir- 


cuits, one for Criminal, the other for Civil Cauſes, and ex- 
cept in the moſt diſtant of the Northern Counties, the Aſ- 
ſizes are held twice a Year, which Seaſons are commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Lent and Summer Aſſizes. 
But the County Palatine of Che/ter, and the Principality of 
Wales, have particular Judges, who act diſtinctly by the 
King's Commiſſions ; and thus every Part of the Kingdom is 
open to, and receives the equal Benefit of the Laws. 

As to the other Acts of Government, which extend — 
all the different Parts of the Nation, they are either of a 
Political or Judicial Nature. In Reference to the former, 
there is in every County a Lord Lieutenant, to whom the 
King's Pleaſure is made known, and by whom it is com- 
municated to his Deputy Lieutenants, and, where any Mi- 
litary Force is neceſſary, to the Officers of the Militia. There 
is alſo in every County a Keeper of the Archives, better known 
2 his Latin Name of Cu/tos Rotulorum, and he recommends 
uch Gentlemen as are proper to be in the Commiſſion of 
the Peace, and they are conſtituted Juſtices, or, as they were 
anciently called, Conſervators of the Peace, which is a very 
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the Laws to correct ſmall Offenders, and to commit and 
confine great ones; but as there are a few only of theſe, 


in Compariſon: of the Number of People, there are ſubor- 


2 cers in every Pariſh, ſuch as Headboroughs and 
nſtables, who have a miniſterial Power of executing the 
Juſtices Warrants, and of interfering by their own Autho- 
rity upon any open Breach of the Peace. In reſpect to Blood- 
ſhed of all kinds, there is in every County, and by parti- 
cular _—— in leſſer Diſtricts, an Officer called a Coroner, 
who is inveſted with the Power of enquiring, and iſſuing 
ſuch Warrants as are neceſſary to that Enquiry, and of com- 
miting, that they may be brought to Juſtice, ſuch Delin- 
quents as are thereby diſcovered. In reſpect to Judicial Acts, 
the proper Officer in every County is the High Sheriff, to 
whom all Writs from the King's Courts are directed, and 
who commands the Execution of them by Warrants under 
his Hand and Seal to his Officers. Thus in a very narrew 
Compals, the Reader ſees, that the full Execution of the 
Laws is provided for, as well as the Means of procuring its Sen- 
tences and Decrees, are open in all Places, and to all Per- 
ſons, agreeable to the moſt extenſive Notions of natural Juſ- 
tice and common Right. 

To enter into the Method in which Taxes are levied, or 
the Fleets and Armies of the Kingdom directed, is altogether 
belide my Purpoſe, which is only to exhibit a general View 
of our Government, and fo give a Proſpect of its Structure, 
without entering into a minute Deſcription of its Parts; 1 
ſhall therefore conclude with obſerving, that as our nume- 
rous Manufactures, and extenſive Trade, afford the greateſt 
Encouragements to Induſtry, and as the acquiring a Property 
opens a free Paſſage to the higheſt Truſts and Honours th t 
a free People can beſtow, ſo there is no Native of this 
Country can be poſſibly excluded from them, who has Merit 
enough to deſerve them ; which is that peculiar Privilege that 
I before mentioned as a ſingular Blefling, and a particular 
Advantage of our Conftitution, and which is not enjoyed 
in the ſame Latitude under any Government now exiſting 


in Europe, or, for any thing that appears, was ever enjoyed in 


equal Extent under any of the Governments, the Forms of 
which ſtand recorded in Hiſtory. This, as it muſt afford the 


' bigheft Pleaſure, and the greateſt poſſible Satisfaction to every 


Briton, ſo it ought to fill his Mind with a moſt tender Af- 


fedtion for his Coutitry, and warm his Heart with the molt 
lively Zeal for its Conſtitution, ; 
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CHAP. V. 


A ſhort Account of the principal Spare Europe, is reſpect to the 
Form of their Government, their Force, and Intereſt ; particu- 
larly the Empires of Germany, Ruſſia and 1 the King- 
dams of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, &c. the n of 
Venice, Genoa, the Swiſs Cantant, and the Seven Provinces ; 
interſperſed with various political Remarks and Obſervations 
relative to the Balance FA Power, and the propuertionable 

onarchies and Republicks. 


8 E only Thing that ſeems to be now wanting to ſa- 


Strength of its principal 


tisfy the Reader's Expectation in reference to this Head 
of Laws and Government, is a bricf and general Repreſen- 
tation of the moſt conſiderable Governments that ſubſiſt at 
this Day in Europe, which though we are obliged to deliver 
in a very narrow Compaſs, yet from their ſtanding ſo near 
each other, and affording thereby an Opportunity of com- 
paring them together, will render them both more agree- 
able, and more uſeful] to a young Reader, as it will enable 
him to ſee at once a kind of . — Chart, that will be 


of continual Service in the Peruſal of the Hiſtory of our 


own Times, which it imports us to know moſt, and for 
the underſtanding of which, however, we are furniſhed with 
the feweſt Helps. It may likewiſe contribute to excite a 
deſire of being farther and more particularly informed, at 
the ſame time that it points out the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt Me- 
thod of conducting and compleating ſuch Enquiries. 

To begin then with the Empires that ſubſiſt at preſent, which 


are in Number three, viz. Germany, Ruſſia and Turiy. The 


Head of the firſt of theſe is, properly ſpeaking, ſtiled Emperor 
of the Romans, to which Rank he was raiſed without any Ac- 


ceſſion of Power, from being King of Germany. Theſe Em- 


ors are commonly reckoned the Succefſors of thoſe of 
_r but the true and genuine Notion of their Dignit 


is to be taken from the Policy of the Roman Church. The 
Popes, when they aſſumed to themſelves the Style and Title 


of Spiritual Heads of Ar found it neceſſary ſor their 
own Security, that the Chriſtian World ſhould have alſo a 
Temporal Head, and this Honour they beſtowed on the then 
Kings, now Emperors of Germany, who for a long time pre- 
tended to a Rank above Kings, whom they treated with the 
Title of Serenity only, and if they had been content to 


and three hundred thouſand ; the 
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found this Precedency on Cuſtom and Preſcription only, 
rhaps this had never been queſtioned, but claiming it as 
a Right, thoſe Monarchs who were ſuperior to them in 


Power, thought it below them. to he eſteemed inferior in 


Dignity z and therefore long ago ſubverted this Claim of 
Right, . tho” they are ſtill content to allow the Emperors the 


harmleſs Honour of Precedency. His Power in the Empire 


is very much confined, his Revenue very ſmall, and as to 
Dominions he has really none in that Quality. He is elected 
by nige great Princes, whoſe Anceſtors were Officers of the 
Houſhold to the Emperor, when his Power was much great- 
er. They are from the Exercife of this Dignity tiled Ele- 
Rors, and of theſe there are three Eccleſiaſtical and fix Tem- 
poral ; the former of Menta, Cologne and Treves, the latter 
the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Saxony, the — of 


Brandenburgh, the Duke of Bavaria, the Count Palantine, 


and the Duke of Brunſwick Lunenbourgh, Elector of Hanover. 
The German Empire, conſidered as a Republick, is repreſent- 
ed in the Diet at Ratiſbon, in which the Emperor's Commiſ- 
fary preſides, and the Elector of Mentz directs. The pre- 
ſent Emperor is Francis Grand Duke of Tuſcany, born Dec. 
8, 1708, and raifed to that Dignity Sept. 13, 1745. 

The Sovereign of all the Ruſias was, and is ftiled in his 
own Language Czar, and, if a Woman, Czarina, which 
Titles taken literally, ſignify no more than Lord or Prince, 
Lady or Princeſs, and have been very differently interpreted 
into the other Fanguages of Europe; for ſometimes theſe 
Princes have been ftiled Grand Dukes, and at others Mo- 
narchs. The late Czar Peter I. juſtly ftiled the Great, aſ- 
ſumed the Title of Emperor of all the Ruffias, which by 

rees has been almoſt generally admitted, and is not like 
to be hereafter diſputed. he great Prince before-mentioned, 
was the Father, * and iſlator of his Empire; he 
enlarged it on all Sides at the Expence of the Swedes, the 
Tartars, the Turks, the Perſians, and the Chineſe ; he made 
it equal ly formidable in Europe and in Aſia; he made it a ma- 
ritime Power; in ſhort, he made his Subjects Men, and from 
being the Scorn and Contempt, rendered them terrible to the 
World in general. The Government is abſolute, but for the 


Sake of being eaſier adminiſtered, there is a great Show of Au- 


thority in the Senate, which is however entirely dependent on 
the Sovereign. This beyond Controverſy is the moſt extenſive 
Monarchy in Europe; the 1 Forces are between two 
evegue is not great, but 
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capable of being made fo ; the Religion eſtabliſhed is that of 
the Greet Church. The preſent Czarina is Elizabeth P. 
trowna, Daughter to Peter the Great, born Dec. 29, 1709, 
and raiſed by a ſudden Revolution Dec. 6, 1741, to the Im- 
perial Dignity which ſhe now enjoys, and of which Peter 
Federowitz, Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, and Grand Prinoe of 
K. born Feb. 21, 1728, is the declared Succeſſor. | 
e have placed the Empire of Turkey laſt, out of reſpect 
to Chriſtianity ; the Sovereigns of the Turis are hereditary * 
and abſolute Movers by their Conſtitution, but the Abuſe 
of their Power frequently ſubjects them to popular Inſurrec- 
tions, to one of which the preſent Grand Signior owes his 
Authority. The Turk;þ Dominions are very large, and the 
Countries they poſleſs, as fruitful as any in the Univerſe. 
The Force of this Empire has been heretofore very great, but 
at preſent is on the Decline. The Revenues are large, and 
as all the Lands are held by military 'Tenures, fo the ſettled 
Militia, or regular "Troops, are no great Expence to the Go- 
verment. The Turks themſelves are /dchometans, but the 
far greater Part of their Subjects are Chriſtiant of different 
Denominations. The preſent Grand Signior Mahomed V. 
was born in 1696, and began his Reign in 1730. 
As it is neceſſary to obſerve ſome certain Order in ſpeak- 
ing of the reſt of the crowned Heads of Europe, we will be- 
gin with the Northern Crowns, and fo paſs on to the middle 
and Southern Parts. Ihe Crown of Denmark, with the Ad- 
junction of that of Norway, may in this Light claim the firſt 
Place. It was anciently hereditary and abfolute, then it be- 
came elective and limited, but now by che voluntary Ceſſion 
of the People of their Rights, it is become both hereditary and 
abſolute again. The Kingdom of Norway is of a large Ex- 
tent, that of Denmark but ſmall ; the Country of Elba, 
and ſome other Lordſhips which the Dani Monarchs poſſeſs 
in Germany, are not very conſiderable; taken however alto- 
gether, the King of Denmark may be juſtly conſidered as a 
powerful Prince. His Subjects are in Poſſeſſion of a very be- 
neficial Trade, for they import little, and export much. 
His Daniſh Majeſty has always a good naval Force, a ſtand- 
ing Army of upwards of thirty thouſand Men, a competent 
Revenue, within the Bounds of which he lives; and for fe- 
veral Succeſſions, theſe Princes have been * in the 
proper Buſineſs of Princes, they ſtudy how to make a ſmall” 
Kingdom a great one. The People of Denmark are Lurbe- 
rang. The preſent Monarch is Frederick V. born March 31, 
1723, ſucceeded his Father in 1747. 1 
e 
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The Kingdom of Sweden is very ancient, and has run 
thro” 23 many Changes and Alterations of Government, as 
IEA any in the World. It has been formerly ſubject to 

mart, ometimes/an- hereditary and almoſt abſolute Sove- 
reignty, at others elective and limited; at preſent it is an 
hereditary Monarchy upon the Baſis of a limited Conſtitution, 
by which the King with the Advice of the Senate, is intruſt- 
ed with the Adminiſtration, but the ſupreme Power ſeems to 
reſt in the Dyet. The Swedes ate a very martial and a very 
thinking People, have a ſtrong Paſſion for Liberty, yet are 
naturally loyal to their Sovereigns ; the internal Confliturion 
of their Country is very well regulated, their Dominions have 
been much curtailed, and they are reſtleſs to recover them; 
they have a conſiderable Trade, a great naval Force, and a 
ſtanding Army of about ſixty thouſand Men. The Swedes 
are Lutherans, and their Church is governed by Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops. The preſent reigning King is Frederick I. born 

April 28, 1676, and conſequently the oldeſt Prince in Eu- 
rope. He was elected in April 1720 ; the hereditary Prince 
Succeſſor Adolphus Frederick of Holſtein Utin, was born May 
14, 1710, declared July 4, 1743. % 

The Kingdom or Republick of Poland, in Point of De- 
minions is very conſiderable, whether we conſider the Extent 
or the Value of the Country. The Government has been al- 
ways elective, but for a long Series of Time, the next Heirs 
were conſtantly elected. At preſent it is conſidered as an 
elective Monarchy, blended with an Ariſtocratical Republic, 
in which the Limits of Power are very uncertain between the 
King and the Nobility ; but the common People are as near 
Slavery as it is poſſible to conceive them. The Force of Po- 
land is naturally great, but Errors in Government have ren- 
dered it inconſidetable. The royal Revenue is very large, 
and very well paid; the prevailing Religion is that of the 
Church of Rome, but the Greet Church, the Lutherans, and 
indeed almoſt all Religions are. tolerated in this Country. 
The preſent King is Augu/tus III. Elector of Saxony, born 
O. 7, 1695, elected King of Poland Of. 4, 1733. | 

The Kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia formerly elective, 
but now hereditary in the Houſe of Auſtria, with the leſſet 
Principalities- and other Territories, either dependent upon 
them, or belonging by other Rights to that auguſt Houle, 
form one of the moſt conſiderable Sovereigntics, as appears by 
the regular Forces in the Service of this Potentate, amount- 
ing to upwards of two hundred thoufand Men. It is impol- 


ſihle to fpeak with any Cerrainty of the State of theſe 
"= Crowns 
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Crowns till an End is put to the preſent War, and the prag- 
matic Sanftion or Family-Law of the Houſe of Auſtria ig 
once more eſtabliſhed, and effeQtually guaranty'd. T 
People in the Au/frian Dominions are moſtly of the Romi 
Church; but in Hungary, thoſe of the Greet Church and 
the Proteſtants are the = Fe The Empreſs Queen and 
Grand Duteheſs of Tuſcany, Maria Thereſa of Auſtria, is 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and was born May 13, 1719, 
and became the ſole Heireſs of the Houſe of Auſtria, by the 
Death of her Father the late Emperor Charles VI. O02, g, 
1740, and married the preſent Emperor Feb. 12, 1736. 

e muſt next take Notice of the new but potent Mo- 
narchy of Pruſſia, erected almoſt in our own Times, and yet 
for many Years very little conſidered after it was erected, 
One may ſafely ſay, that it is one of the moſt ſingular King- 
doms that ever exiſted, ſince it is not very eaſy to learn where 
the Countries lie that belong in abſolute Sovereignty to this 
Monarch. But notwithſtanding this Inconveniency, another 
fill greater, the Want of Connection between his Territo- 
ries; and a third greater than this, the having hardly a Port 
of Capacity or — — in his Dominions; yet the pre- 
ſent King has undertaken to hold the Balance of the North, 
to give Bireclion to the Empire, and to be a maritime Power. 
The two firſt he has in a great meaſure accompliſhed, whe- 
ther he will be able to bring about the laſt, and how, we muſt 
ſearn from Time, which alone is capable of revealing his 
Councils. This Monarch, who is the Wonder of this Age, 
and will be more fo of the next, has many fine Countries, 
and the Expectancy of more; he has a large Revenue, and 
his. conſtant ſtanding Force conſiſts of about one hundred 
thouſand Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons. His Subjects are Lu- 
therans, and of the reformed Religion ; he likewiſe tolerates 
Papiſis, Greeks, and Moravians. His Name is Frederick 
III. born Jan. 24, 1712, and came to the Crown by the 
Death of his Father, June 1, 1740. | 

We ſhall now pais through Germany over the Rhine, 
which brings us into the great Kingdom of France, the ori- 
ginal Conſtitution of which very much reſembled our own, 
their. Parliament being properly our Court de More, and their 
Aj]-mbly of. the States the ſame thing with our Parliaments. 
Theu Kings had ſcarce fo great Power as ours; and on the 
other hand, their Nobility Fon to the very laſt Cent 
were very near as formidable as our Barons. Cardinal Rich- 
lie laid the Foundation of abſolute Authority in the Mo- 
narchy, upon which the Cardinals his Succeſſors have wrought” 


3 aſſidu- 
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aſſiduouſly ever ſince. By this means the two laſt French 
Kings have been as deſpotic as any of the Monarchs of the 
Eajt, only they have been wiſe ppough to fave Appearances, 
that Tyranny might be tolerable. 'T his Kingdom is one of 
the largeſt, as well as one of the fineſt in Europe; the Coun- 
try fruitful, and producing all the Neceſſaries and Conve- 
niences of Life ; notwithſtanding which, the Gentry are ne- 
ceſſitous, and the common People miſerable. The King has 
a vaſt Revenue, and in Time of Peace, his regular Troops 
are about one hundred and fifty thouſand Men, which in 
Time of War he doubles, and ſometimes carries his Levies 
ſtill higher, being able to force the laſt Man into the Field, 
and the laſt Penny out of the Pockets of the People. His 
Subjects are of the Popiſh Religion, no other being ſo much 
as tolerated in his Dominions, The preſent King is Lewis 
XV. ſurnamed the //*!l-Beloved, born Feb. 15th, 1710, and 
ſucceeded his great Grandfather Lewis XIV. in the Throne 
September 1, 1715. | 
Great-Britain ought next to employ our Pen ; but as we 
have treated amply of that in the two laſt Chapters, it is 
not neceſſary to ſay any thing more here, than that our 
preſent Moſt Gracious Sovereign GEORGE Il. whom Gop 
eſerve ! was born October 3oth, 1683, and ſucceeded his 
ather 2 I1th, 1727. | 
The Kingdom of Spain was heretofore one of the greateſt 
and moſt powerful in Europe, but by a Succeſſion of weak 
Princes brought very low; and for fifty Years paſt, has 
been almoſt intirely governed either by French or Italian 
Councils. Its original Conſtitution, like the reſt of the Go- 
thic Governments, was in a great meaſure free, til} in a long 
Courſe of Time it has been either corrupted or ſubverted ; 
ſo that the Cortes or Parliament of Spain is grown into Diſ- 
uſe, and the King is become in a great meaſure abſolute, 
though not to ſuch a degree as his Brother of France. All 
the World knows the — of this Crown ate very 
extenſive, and the Revenue no leſs conſiderable, but its Forces 
bear no Proportion to either; the Armies of Spain being 
moſtly Mercenaries, and ſeldom numerous, or well paid. Its 
Naval Power, which was formerly ſo great, is dwindled al- 
moſt to nothing, and except in Pride and Haughtineſs, the 
modern Spaniſh Monarchs, fall very far ſhort of theic Pre- 
deceſſors. "The Popiſh Religion and the Inquiſition reign 
here without Controul. The preſent King Ferdinand VI. 


was born Sept. 23d, 1713, and ſucceeded his Father July 
Partugal 


gth, 1746. 
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Portugal is a Kingdom ſmall in Extent, but conſiderable 
by its Trade and Plantations. A great part of the Countiy 
is fruitful and pleaſant, produces many valuable Commodi- 
ties, and the People in general are much Richer than their 
Neighbours the Spaniards. As to the Government, it is very 
moderate, and the extent of the Regal Power ſcarce known, 
becauſe it is ſeldom or never exerted. The Force of Por- 
tugal is very inconſiderable both by Land and Sea, fo that 
it owes its Security to Alliances, and chiefly to its ſtrict Con- 
nection with Great Britain; yet conſidering the Size of his 
Dominions, the King of Portugal has as good a Revenue as 
any Prince in Europe. The Popiſh Religion and the Inquiſi- 
tion are predominant here alſo, though there are a great Num- 
ber of concealed Jews, as there are in Spain. The pre- 
ſent King of Portugal is John V. born Odtaber 22d, 1689, 
ſucceeded his Father in the Throne Dec. roth, 1706. 

There are beſides theſe, two new-erected Kingdoms. The 
firſt in Virtue of the Treaty of Utrec/t, by which YV:iHor A- 
madeus, late Duke of Savoy, became King of Sicily, but was 
afterwards forced to exchange it for Sardinia. This Prince 
cannot boaſt of large Dominions, but the Situation of them 
makes him very conſiderable. He holds the Balance of Power 
in Italy, and muſt hold it as long as that Balance ſubſiſts. 
His Dutchy of Savey is but poor, yet populous, and ſerves 
to recruit his Forces. His Kingdom of Sardinia is a fertile 
Country, and yet far enough from being rich ; but the 
Flower of his Territories, is his Principality of Piedmont, 
which is well cultivated, well built, and well peopled. His 
Standing Troops conſiſt of about forty thouſand Men; and 
his Revenue enables him to keep a Court, if not the moſt 
ſplendid, the beſt regulated in Europe. It is but juſt to ſay 
of him, that he is a great Prince, and his Subjects happy. 
They are for the moſt Part of the Popiſh Religion, except- 
ing in the Vallies, where they are Proteſtants. The preſent 
King is Charles Emanuel, born April 27th, 1701, and became 
King by the Abdication of his Father O#ober 3d, 1730. 

The other new Kingdom is that of Naples, erected after 
the laſt War, by the Exchange of the Dutchies of Parma 
and Placentia for the Two Sicilies. There cannot certain! 
be finer C ountries than theſe, which are fruitſul in the highett 
Degree, and have ſeveral fine Ports, yet they cannot boaſt 
either of extraordinary Riches or of extenſive Trade. The 
King, however, with the Aſſiſtance of a Penſion from Spain, 
maintains between twenty and thirty thouſand Men, and a 
very few Gallies. His Revenue is very moderate; and upon 
the whole, he is very little more than a Vicetoy, notwith- 
Vor. II. 8 y ſtanding 
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ſtanding his ſounding Title of Charles IX. of Bourbon, King 
of Naples, Sicily, and of Feruſalem, Infant of Spain. He was 
born Jan. 20, 1716, and became King of the Two Sicilies in 
1734. His Subjects are of the Popiſh Religion, and the 
Power of the Inquiſition is felt here in its full — 

In former Times, the Power of the Popes was ſo great, 
that they not only claimed, but enjoyed a very large Share 
of Authority, even in Temporals over all the Princes of 
Chriſtendom; but tho* they ſtill keep up their Claim, that 
Power is not only in a great meaſure curtailed, but the very 
Title to it treated with Contempt, even by Princes of their 
own Communion. The modern Popes are therefore grown 
wyer than to think of uſing their Spiritual Arms, and have 
therefore had recourſe to what ſerves their Purpoſes much 
better, Political Intrigues and a conſtant Succeſſion of Negoti- 
ations carried on amongſt the foreign Miniſters at R-me, where 
moſt of the great Projects that have been brought upon the 
Carpet of late Years, have either taken Birth, or been ad- 
juſted and brought into Order. The Mediation of the Pope 
allo is frequently made ufe of to terminate the Wars, and to 
accommodate the Differences that happen between Princes 
of the Romiſh Religion. Beſides all this, his Holineſs enjoys 
a very conſiderable Principality in Italy; which, however, 
does no great Honour to that Policy for which the Court of 
Nome is renowned; ſince tho' in other Hands the Countries 
he poſſeſſes were as fair, as fruitful, and as flouriſhing as 
any in this Part of the World, yet for ſome Ages paſt, they 
have been in a miſerable Condition, the Air being very un- 
wholſome, from the ſtanding Water and Bogs, owing to the 
neglect of Cultivation, and the Want of People; for ſo far 
is his Yoke from being eafy, or his Burthen light, that it is 
univerſally agreed, no People in Europe are more harſhly 
treated than the Inhabitants of the Eccleſiaſtical State. The 
Forces of the Pope are ſo ſmall and weak, that they ſerve only 
to oppreſs his own Subjects, and would ſcarce defend him 
from the weakeſt of his Neighbours ; his Revenue however, 
is very conſiderable, the Treaſure at Loretts immenſe, and 
there is believed to be a very large Sum of ready Money in 
the Caitle of St. Angelo. It is almoſt unneceſlary to ſay of 
what Religion the People in this Country are ; lor it may 


not be amils to obſerve, that the Fews are openly tolerated, 
and other Religions little moleſted, at the fame time that 
the Inquiſition of R:2e is the moſt moderate of any. "The 
preſent Pope is Benedi# XIV. born March 21ſt, 1675, raiſcd 
to the Ponufcal Dignity Aug. 17th, 1740. 
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The eldeſt Republick in Europe is that of Venice, of the E- 
rection of which the Reader has already had a competent Ace ' 
count in the Treatiſe upon Trade and Commerce. The ſu- 

eme Power of the Republick as well as the Adminiſtration, 
is veſted in the Senate; and as this State is a pure Ar:/tocracy, 
ſo there is a political Inquiſition as well as an eccleſiaſtical 
one. The former is ſtiled the Council of Ten, and is much 
more ſevere than the latter ; for Strangers may be of what 
Religion they pleaſe in Venice, provided they behave with 
Reſpect and Be towards the Government. The Force 
of this State is very conſiderable, as they have always 
thirty or forty thouſand regular Troops in their Pay ; but 
their naval Strength, which in paſt Times was very formidable, 
is at preſent but inconſiderable. The eſtabliſhed Religion is 
that of the Church of Rome, but the Greets and Armenians 
are alſo tolerated. 

The Republick of Genoa comes next under our Conſide- 
ration, and without doubt the Narrowneſs of her Territories 
conſidered, never was any Place ſo ſubject as this to Revo- 
lutions. She has been often free, ſometimes in Subjection, 
but almoſt always in Dependence. Her Territories are two 
narrow Stripes of Sea-Coaſt, lying Eaſt and Weft from the 
Capital, and ſtiled from thence the Eaſtern and Weſtern Ri- 
viera's,. which in Engliſh ſigniſies Strands. The Doge is not 
for Life as at Venice, but is elected every two Years; the Ad- 
miniſttation is in him, with the little and great Council. The 
Iſland, or as they affect to call it, the Kingdom of Cerſica, 
belongs to this Republick, and from hence they claim the 
ſame Honours that are paid to crown'd Heads; but have 
never yet been able to obtain them. Their Force is but ſmall, 
and-theit Revenue neither great nor certain, which is the chief 
Reaſon of their depending upon the Houſe of Baurbon. Their 
Subjects are of the Romiſb Religion. 

"he Swiſs Cantons, are properly ſpeaking, a Confederacy 
of Republicks, that ſet themſelves free in the Beginning of 
the fourteenth Century. They are in Number thirteen, each 
living under its own particular Government, and theſe Go- 
vernments are as different as can be imagined; ſome are Ar:- 
Hocracies, fume Democracies, but moſt of them mixed. The 
Cantons of Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Shaffhauſen are Prote- 
ſtants ; thoſe of Lucern, Fribourgh, Solcure, Zug, Uzi, Un- 
derwald, and Switz, are Papiſts; the Cantons of Glaris and 
Appenſel, are partly Papiſts, partly Calvini/ts.* The general 
Diet is held at Baden. The Leagues of the Griſens are alſo 


joined with the Swr/5, as are alſo ſome other little States, par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly the Principality of Nexwfchatte!, and the free City of Ge- 
neva; The Country is not very large, and moſt Part of it Moun- 
iamous ; bat there are ſome Places that are very pleaſant. The 
People in geneial are rich, or which I take to be the ſame Thing, 
have competent Fortunes, and are content. The Force of the 
Swiſs Cantons, the Griſons, and their Allies is prodigiouſly great, 
ſo that they can bring into the Field two hundred thouſand Men. 

The Repablick of the United Provinces is the laſt in Point of E- 
rection, but the moſt conſiderable in Europe, It conſiſts alſo of a 
Confederacy, for each Province is a ſeparate Republick: They 
are uſually placed in the following Order, wiz. Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Zutphen, and Guelders, O veryſſeil, Friefland, and Gronin- 
gen. The Government has been generally eſteemed, but falſly, to be 
a Democracy; of late Years it has been thought a kind of Oligarchy. 
At preſent it is properly regulated, his Serene Highneſs the Prince 
of Orange is hereditary Stadtholder of the Union, and in Conjun- 
ction with the Szates- General, hath the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment ; in other reſpe&s the ſeveral Provinces remain indepen- 
dent. 'The Dominions of the Republick are not large, but the 
beſt Part of them is excellently cultivated, and the Province of Hal- 
land is for its Extent, the moſt populous of any in Europe. The 
Trade of Holland is prodigiouſly great, and its Subjects immenſely 
rich in Time of Peace ; they have a regular Force of about fifty 
thouſand Men, and are able to double, and even to treble it in 
Time of War. The Religion eſtabliſhed is Calviniſm, but all other 
Religions are tolerated. Ihe State -General, as well as the Re- 
publick of Venice, enjoy the Honours of crowned Heads. 

There are befides thoſe before-mentioned, ſeveral lefler Principa- 

Lities and States in Exrope, which it will be ſufficient to name. The 
Dutchy of Courl/and depends upon the Kingdom of Poland. The 
Principality of Tranſylvania is united to the Kingdom of Hungary. 
The Waywodeſhips of Mo/dawia and Walachia, depend upon the 
Grand Signior, as does alſo the little Republick of Ra n 
Italy there are the Grand Dukedom of Tuſcany, the Du f 
Madena, the Dukedom of 4 4 Carrara, and the Principality of 
Monaco; to which we may add the ſmall free Sates of Lucca and 
St. Marino. The following Table is calculated to ſhow the Pro- 
portion between the Powers of Europe, Great-Britain being conſi- 
dered as the Standard, and conſequeutly ſhows the Proportions of 
theſe Countries to each other. | 


The great Powers of Europe. 


Rufſia lo 13 Portugal o 36 
Germany 3 53 Spaniſh Netherlands oO 18 
Saved: n 3 63 Unit'd Provinces Oo 11 
Poland 3 39 Sawitzerland 66 
France I 7 Denmark 1 49 
Spain 1 81 Italy i 19 
Turkey 3 418 
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HUS, my dear Pupil, I have endeavoured to conduct you 

into the firſt Entrance, as it were, of the Temple of Science; 

and now, whether you will make any farther Progreſs into the 
ſacred Receſſes of this plorious Structure, depends entirely upon 
* Here at leaſt my Labours muſt leave you; and 
aving ſowed in your Mind every uſeful Seed, it is your Part to 
cultivate and improve them into the Fruits of Knowledge and 
Virtue: And if you have any Defire to be eſteemed. in the 


World by the Wiſe and the Good, if you have any Regard to 


your own future Happineſs or Reputation, let me intreat you 
to exert your warmeſt Endeavours for that Purpoſe. 

But before I diſmiſs you wholly from my Care, and re- 
ſign you to the Commerce of Mankind, in which you are 
to make uſe of the Inſtructions which I have given you, [ 
think it neceſſary to inform you, that witliourather Preparativey 
than I have been able to afford you, the Wotld; will be full of 
Dangers, and you will be ill qualified to encounter Tempta- 
tions, to toil through Hardſhips, and emerge from Calamiti 
By thoſe who have looked moſt attentively upon ey — 
Life, it has been remarked, that Scholaſtic Knowledge is mot 
of any great uſe in Complications of Difficulty,or underPretluges 
of Diſtreſs ; that it yields no firm Protection from the. Strokes 
of Misfortune, nor any certain Preſeryative againſt the Conta- 
gion of Vice. It often appears, that Men of Learning are 
the Tools of Policy, the Slaves of Power, and the Pimps of 
Wickedneſs; that they are corrupt, and promote Corruption ; 
that they are Cowards and diffuſe Cowardice z and that they 
comply with every Demand, becauſe they tremble at every 
Danger. You will wonder, that having laid out my own 
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Liſe in gaining and communicating Knowledge, I ſhould at laſt 
make this Declaration; and that after having ſo urgently preſſed 
you to the Sciences, I ſhould now give you this Character of 
thoſe who profeſs them, But tho? theſe Faults are incident to Men 
of Learning, their Learning is not to be condemned ; they miſ- 
carried only becauſe they were too ſoon ſatisfied with their Ac- 
quiſitions ; and fell into Folly or into Crimes, not becauſe they 
had gained Learning, but becauſe they wanted Wiſdom ; becauſe 
they had never applied their Principles to their own Conduct, 
and had endeavoured to know any thing rather than themſelves, 
They ſpeculated ſo much, that they forgot to practiſe ; they ob- 
ſerved others, but neglected themſelves, and ſent out ſo many 
Scouts ſor Intelligence, that there was no Force leſt to guard 
the Citadel; and Fear orAvarice took Poſſeſſion of their — 
while their Reaſon was engroſſed by Enquiries of remote Effect 
or needleſs Curioſity.» Let it therefore be always remembred by 
vou in planning the Fabric of Happineſs, that its Foundation 
mult be laid by Wiſdom; and on any other Ground you will erect 
only a ſlight and tottering Structure, which will be ſapped by 
the Mines of Vice, or overthrown by the Batteries of Affliction. 
Phuſe therefore for 4 Time at the Portal of Life, and forbcar to 
ſtep forward, however the Proſpect may allure you, till you have 
x4ded to yourother-Acquirements that Wiſdom, of which they Be- 
Firing is the Fear of God, and the Purpoſe and Effect eternal Fe- 
Reity. Vou will thon enter upon Life with the Courage and Dig- 
nity of a Being fortned for endleſs Duration; you will walk for- 
wurd with your Eye fixed upon one Point; and if Riches and 
Honours fall in your Way, you will uſe them with Eaſc and 
Superiority, as Means ſubſervient to a greater Purpoſe. This 
Wikdom it is not in the Power of one Man to confer upon ano- 
ther, beeauſe it is not like Learning, the mere Perception of 
Fruth, which may by a proper Arrangement of Propoſitions and 
x juſt Application of Words, be forced upon the Mind; but te 
— and Recollection of certain "Truths, till they be- 
come familiar and predominant, fo as to mix with every Medi- 
tation, preſide in every Deciſion, and regulate our Conduct al- 
moſt without any obſervable Intervention of our Reaſon : it :5 
the Superaddition of a moral Senſe, a voluntary Improvement 
of our Perceptions of Good and Evil, till we find their Dif- 
ference inſtantaneouſly, almoſt in the ſame manner as we are 
affectod by our other Senſes, except that our other Motions are 
impreſſed by Nature, and theſe ariſe from ourſelves. 
. YSach'a Senſation muſt be the Effect of Ideas, admitted with 
Plegſure and revolyed by Choice; it is the Reſult ſimply of 


each Man's own Endeavours, and the nobleſt Exertion ©? 
fics 
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free Will ating under the Direction of Reaſon, But in this 2s 
in every other complicated Deſign, there are ſome Precepts to 
be given which, ſuppoſing the End already choſen, may faci- 
litate its Attainment; and therefore I adviſe you to divide the 
Study of yourſelf into the three diſtinct Subdiviſions of Haiti, 
Sentiments, and Paſſions. | 

By Hir is meant ſuch a Cuſtom of doing any particular 
Action, as to fall into it involuntarily and without thinking, or to 
repeat it ſa frequently as to render it almoſt a part of our Nature, 
not to be ſubdued without the greateſt Difficulty. Of the ff 
ſort is the impious and fooliſh Habit of Swearing ; and of the 
Second is that of Drinking, What can be the Motive to 
Swearing, it is not eaſy to ſay, or why any Man ſhould depart 
from Reaſon as well as Virtue ſo far, as to mention with 
Hourly Irreverence the ſacred and aweful Name of the 
Lord of Being, and ſubject himſelf to the Danger of habitual 
Perjury, of which tho? Part of the Guilt may be extenuated, as 
nobody is deceived, yet the other Part which ariſes from the 
Inſult to the Author of Truth, no Virtuous Being can con- 
ceive without Horror, The Original of this hateful Practice 
was perhaps only the Deſire of appearing manly, and ſhewing 
that the Fear of Reproof is at an End; and at laſt the Claim 
to Manhood is proſecuted, till the Practice is no longer the 
Conſequence of Thought, and the Swearer is ſhunned as a 
Demon by the Pious, and as a Brute by the Polite. 

The Motive to Drunkenneſs is eafily diicovercd ; the Plea- 
ſures of Mirth, the Solicitations of Company, and the Calls 
of Appetite concur to promote it, But, my Pupil, learn 
carly - to deſpiſe that Mirth of which the End is Sorrow, to 
refuſe that Company which calls you to Deſtruction, and to 
deny thoſe Appetites which are never to be ſatisfied, and which 
will demand more as they are more indulged, At leaſt, before 
you ſuffer this Habit to prevail, take a deliberate View of the 
Conſequences which muſt enſue it. An Unfitneſs and Inattention 
to Buſineſs, a Depravity of Taſte and Manners, a Loſs of Ap- 

tite, a Decay of Health, and perhaps a ſudden and untimely 
Period of your Days; or a Condemnation to drag the ſad Re- 
mainder of them in Pain and Miſery, with a broken Conſtitu- 
tion, a ruined Fortune, and a loſt Reputation. A Courſe of Pain, 
and Want unalleviated by Conſciouſneſs of Innocence, or Hope 
of Recompence. | 

I might go on to ſhew you in ſeveral other Inſtances, the fa- 
tal Conſequences of indulging bad Habits; but I will only men- 
tion that of /dlene/s and Sauntering. Indolence, ſays an Eaft:rn 
Writer, is the Daughter of Feily, the Sifter of Vice, and the 
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Mother of Mi fortune,. Whoever ſuffers himſelf to fall into 
this pernicious Habit, cannot hope to make much Progreſs in 
Learning or Knowledge of any kind; and conſequently muſt 
ive up the glorious Aim of rendering himſelf uſeful and con- 
picuous in any Capacity or Station of Liſe. WisDom is not 
to be won without great Aſſiduity and conſtant Application: 
She muſt be ſought ior early, and attended late. But he who 
conſumes his Hours in idle Sauntering, oc buries them in 
Morning Slumbers, ſhall never ſee the Light of Fame, any more 
than that of the Sun, riſing upon him. 
Let me then intreat you, my dear Pupil, to take particular 
Care how you contract bad Habits of any kind; like the en- 
venom'd Shirt of Hercules, in ſpite of all your Endeavours to 
ſhake them off, they will hang upon you to your Deſtruction. 
But I will illuſtrate this Subject, and cloſe my Advice to you 
on this Head, with a beautiful and inſtructive Fable, commu- 
nicated to me by a Fiend for this Purpoſe. 


Thi Viſion of TazopoRE, the Hermit of Teneriffe, 
we pound in bis Cell. | 


ON of Perſeverance, whoever thou art, whoſe 3 
has led thee hither, read and be wiſe. He that now call: 
upon thee is Theodore the Hermit of Tenerife, who in the fifty- 
ſeventh Year of his Retreat left this Inſtruction to Mankind. 
teſt his ſolitary Hours ſhould be ſpent in vain, 
I 'was once what thou art now, a Groveller on the Earth, 
and a Gazer at the Sky; I traffick'd and heapgd Wealth toge- 
ther,” I loved and was favoured, I wore the Robe of Honour, 
and heard the Muſick of Adulation ; I was ambitious, and roſe 
to'Greatneſs ; T was unhappy, and retired. I ſought for ſome 
gme what I at length found here, a Place where all real Wants 
might be eaſily ſupplied, and where I mizht not be under the Ne- 
ceffity of purchaſing the Aſſiſtance of Men by the Toleration of 
their Follies, © Here I faw Fruits and Herbs and Water, and 
here determined to wait the Hand of Death, which I hope, 
when” at aft it comes, will fall lightly upon me. 


Forty- eight Years had I now paſſed in Forgetſulneſs of all mor- 


tal Cares, and without any Inclination to wander farther than the 
Neceſſity of procuting Saſtenance required; but as I ſtood one 
Day beholding the Rock thatoverhangs my Cell, I found in my- 
felfa Defire to climb it; and when I was on its Top, was in the 
A, ſams 


* 
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ſame manner determined to ſcale the next, till by Degrees I 
conceived a Wiſh to view the Summit of the Mountain, at 
the Foot of which I had ſo long reſided, This Motion of my 
Thoughts I endeavoured to ſuppreſs, not becauſe it appeared 
criminal, but becauſe it was new ; and all Change, not evident] 
for the better, alarms a Mind taught by Experience to diſtru 
itſelf. I was often afraid that —— was deceiving me, that 
my Impatience of Confinement roſe from ſome earthly Paſſion, 
and that my Ardour to ſurvey the Works of Nature, was only 
a hidden Longing to mingle once again in the Scenes of Life. 
I therefore endeavoured: to ſettle my Thoughts into their for- 
mer State, but found their Diſtraction every Day greater. 
was always reproaching myſelf with the Want of Happineſs 
within my Reach ; and at laſt began to queſtion whether it 
was not Lazineſs rather than Caution, that reſtrained me from 
climbing to the Summit of Tenerife. 

I roſe therefore before the Day, and began my Journey up 
the Steep of the Mountain; but I had not advanced far, old 
as I was and burthened with Proviſions, when the Day began 
to ſhine upon me; the Declivities grew more precipitous, and 
the Sand ſlided from benegth-my Feet; at laſt, fainting with 
Labour, I arrived at a ſmall Plain, almoſt incloſed by Rocks 
and open only to the Eaſt. I ſat down to reſt a while, in full 
Perſuaſion that when I had recovered my Strength, I ſhould 
proceed on my Defignzbut when once I had taſted Eaſe, I found 
many Reaſons againſt diſturbing it. The Branches ſpread a 
Shade over my Head, and the Gales of Spring waſted Odours 
to my Boſom. 

As I ſat thus forming alternately Excuſes for Delay, and 
Reſolutions to go forward, an irreſiſtible Heavineſs ſuddenly 
ſurprized me ; T laid my Head upon the Bank and reſigned 
myſelf. to Sleep: when methought I heard a Sound as of the 
Flight of Eagles, and a Being of more than human Dignity 
ſtood before me. While I was deliberating how to-,addreſs 
him, he took me by the Hand with an Air of Kindneſs, and 
asked me ſolemnly, but without Severity, Theodore, whither 
art thou going? J am climbing, anſwered: I, to the 


Top of the Mountain, to enjoy a more extenſive Proſpect of 


the Works of Nature. Attend firſt (ſaid he) to the Proſpect 
© which this Place affords, and what thou doſt not underſtand 
© I will explain. I am one of the benevolent Beings who watch 
© overthe Children of the Dult, to preſerve them from thoſe 
© Evils. which will not ultimately terminate in Good, and 
© which they do not, by their own Faults, bring upon themſelves. 
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Look round therefore without Fear : obſerve, contemplate, 
© and be inftrufted,” | 

Encouraged by this Aſſurance, IL looked and beheld a Moun- 
tain higher than Tenerife, to the Summit of which the Hu- 
man Eye could never reach; when 1 had tired myfelf with 

azing upon its Height, I turned my Eyes towards its 

oot, which I could eaſily diſcover, but was amazed to find 
it without Foundation, and placed inconceivably in Emptineſs 
and Darkneſs, I hus I ſtood terrified and confuſed ; above 
were Tracts inſcrutable, and below was total Vacuity. But 
my Protector, with a Voice of Admonition, cried out, Thes- 
dore, be not affrighted, but raiſe thy Eyes again; the Mountain 
of Exiſtence is before thee, ſurvey it and be wile. 

IT then looked with more deliberate Attention, and obſerved 
the Bottom of the Mountain to be of gentle Riſe, and over- 
ſpread with Flowers; the Middle to be more ſteep, embar- 
raſſed with Crags, and interrupted by Precipices, over which 
hung Branches loaded with Fruits, and among which were 
ſcattered Palaces and Bowers. The Tracts which my Eye 
could reach neareſt the Top were generally barren; but there 


were among the Cleſts of the Rocks a few hardy Evergreens, 


which though they did not give much Pleaſure to the Sight 
or Smell, yet ſeemed to cheer the Labour and facilitate the 
Steps of thoſe who were clambering among them. 

Then beginning to examine more minutely the different 
Parts, I obſerved, at a great Diſtance, a Multitude of both 
Sexes iſſuing into View from the Bottom of the Mountain. 
Their firſt Actions I could not accurately diſcern ; but as they 
every Moment approached nearer, I found that they amuſed 
themſelves with gathering Flowers under the Superintendance 
of a modeſt Virgin in a white Robe, who ſeemed not over ſo- 
licitous to confine them to any ſettled Pace, or certain Track; 
for ſhe knew that the whole Ground was ſmooth and folid, 
and that they could not eafily be hurt or bewildered. When, 
as it often happened, they plucked a Thiſtle for a Flower, In- 
nocence, fo was the called, would ſmile at the Miſtake. Happy, 
faid I, are they who are under fo gentle a Government, and 

are ſafe. © But I had no Opportunity to dwell long on the 
onſideration of their Felicity; for I found that Innocence con- 
tinued her Attendance but a little Way, and ſeemed to conſider 
only the flowery Bottom of the Mountain as her proper Pro- 
vince. Thoſe whom ſhe abandoned ſcarcely knew that they 
were left, before they perceived themſelves in the Hands of Edu- 
cation, a Nymph-more ſevere in her Aſpect and imperious in 


her Commands, who confined them to certain Paths, in their 
Opinion, 
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Opinion, too narrow and too rough, Theſe they were con- 
tinually ſolicited to leave by Appetite, whom Education could 
never fright away, though ſhe ſometimes awed her to ſuch Timi- 
dity, that the Effects of her Preſence were ſcarcely perceptible. 
Some went back to the firſt Part of the Mountain, and ſeemed 
deſirous of continuing buſied in plucking Flowers, but were no 
longer guarded by Innocence; and ſuch as Education could not 
force back, proceeded up the Mountain by ſome miry Road, 
in which they were feldom ſeen, and ſcarcely ever re- 


As Education led her Troop up the Mountain, nothing was 
more obſervable than that ſhe was frequently giving them Cau- 
tions to beware of Habits; and was calling out to one or ano- 
ther at every Step, that a Habit was enſnaring them; that they 
would be under the Dominion of Habit before they perceived 
their Danger; and that thoſe whom a Habit ſhould once ſub- 
due, had little hope of regaining their Liberty. 

Of this Caution, fo frequently repeated, I was very ſolicitous 
to know the Reaſon, when my Protector directed my Regard 
to a Troop of Pygmies, which appeared to walk filently before 
thoſe that were climbing the Mountain, and each to ſmooth 
the Way before her Follower. I found that I had miſled 
the Notice of them before, both becauſe they were ſo minute 
as not eaſily to be diſcerned, and becauſe they grew every Mo- 
ment nearer in their Colour to the Objects with which they 
were ſurrounded. As the Followers of Education did not ap- 
pear to be ſenſible of the Preſence of theſe dangerous Aſſoci- 
ates, or, ridiculing their diminutive Size, did not think it poſ- 
ſible that human Beings ſhould ever be brought into Subjection 
by ſuch feeble Enemies, they generally heard her Precepts ,ot 
Vigilance with Wonder; and, when they thought her Eye 
withdrawn, treated them with Contempt. Nor could I my- 
ſelf think her Cautions fo neceſſary as her frequent Inculcation 
ſeemed to ſuppoſe, till I obſerved that each of theſe petty Beings 
held ſecretly a Chain in her Hand, with which ſhe prepared to 
bind thoſe whom ſhe found within her Power. Yet theſe Hab:7s 
under the Eye of Education went quietly forward, and ſeemed 
very little to encreaſe in Bulk or Strength; for though they 
were always willing to join with Appetite, yet when Education 
kept them apart from her, they would very punctually obey 
Command, and make the narrow Roads in which they were 
confin'd eaſier and ſmoother. 

It was obſervable, that their Stature was never at a Stand, but 
continually growing or decrealing, yet not always in the _— 
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Proportions; nor could I forbear to expreſs my Admiration, 
' when I faw.in how much leſs Time they generally gained 
than loſt Bulk. Though they grew ſlowiy in the Road of 
Edwation, it might however be perceived that they grew; but if 
they once deviated at the Call of Appetite, their Stature ſoon be- 
came gigantic, and their Strength was ſuch, that Education 
pointed out to her Tribe many that were led in Chains by them, 
whom ſhe could never more reſcue from their Slavery. She 
pointed them out, but with little Effect; for all her Pupils appeared 
confident of their own Superiority to the ſtrongeſt Habit, and 
ſome ſeemed in ſecret to regret that they were hindered from 
following the Triumph of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar Artifice of Habit not to ſuffer her Power 
to he felt at firſt. Thoſe whom ſhe led, ſhe had the Addreſs 
of appearing only to attend, but was continually doubling her 
Chains upon her Companions, which were ſo ſlender in them- 
ſelves, and ſo ſilently faſtened, that while the Attention was 
engaged by other Objects, they were not eaſily perceived. Each 
Link grew tighter as it had been longer worn, and when by 
continual Additions they became ſo heavy as to be felt, they 
were very frequently too ſtrong to be broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this Manner to the Part 
of the Mountain where the Declivity began. to grow craggy, 
ſhe reſigned her Charge to two Powers of ſuperior Aſpect. I he 
meaner of them appeared capable of preſiding in Senates or go- 
verning Nations, and yet watched the Steps of the other 
with the moſt anxious Attention, and was viſibly confounded 
and perplexed if ever ſhe ſuffered her Regard to bedrawn away. 
The other ſeemed to approve her Submiſſion as pleaſing, but 
with ſuch a Condeſcenſion as plainly ſhewed that ſhe claimed 
it as due; and indeed ſo great was her Dignity and Sweetneſs, 
that he who would not reverence, muſt not behold her. 

« Theodore,” ſaid my Protector, be fearleſs, and be wiſe ; ap- 
& proach theſe Powers, whoſe Dominion extends to all the re- 
« maining Part of the Hauntain of Exiſtence.” I trembled, and 
ventured to addreſs the iaferivr Nymph, whoſe Eyes though 
Piercing and awful, I was not unable to ſuſtain. ** Bright 

Power, ſaid I, by whatever Name it is lawtul to addreſs thee, 
«tell me, thou who prefideſt here, on what Condition thy 
Protection will be granted.” It will be granted |! {aid ſhe, 
* only to Obedience. I am Nahen, of all ſubordinate Beings 
wo che nobleſt and the gicateſt; who, if thou wilt receive my 
„ Laws, will reward thee like the reſt of my Votaries, by 
«© conducting thee to Religion.” Charmed by. her Voice and 


AlpeR, I proſeſſed my Readineſs to follow her. Ste then pre- 
x6 ſented 
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ſented me to her Aae who looked upon me with Tender“ 
neſs, I bowed before her, and ſhe ſmil'd. 

When Education delivered up thoſe for whoſe Happineſs the 
had been ſo Jong ſolicitous, ſhe ſeemed to expect that they 
ſhould expreſs ſome Gratitude ſor her Care, or ſome Regret 
at the Loſs of that Protection which ſhe had hitherto afforded 
them. But it was eaſy to diſcover, by the Alacrity which 
broke out at her Departure, that her Preſence had been lo 
diſpleaſing, and that ſhe had been teaching thoſe who felt in 
themſelves no want of Inſtruction. They all agreed in re- 
joicing that they ſhould no longer be ſubject to her Caprices, or 
diſturb'd by her Documents, but ſhould be now under the Di. 
rection only of Reaſon, to whom they made no doubt of be 
ing able to recommend themſelves by a ſteady Adherence to” 
all her Precepts. Reaſon counſelled them at their firſt En- 
trance upon her Province, to inlift themſelves among the Vo- 
taries of Religion ; and informed them, that if they truſted tc 
her alone, they would find ihe ſame Fate with her other A- 
mirers, whom ſhe had not been able to ſecure againſt Appetites 
and Paſſions, and who having been ſeized by Habits in the Re- 
gions of Defrre,-had been dragged away to the Caverns of De- 
Hair. Her Admonition was vain, the greater Number declar- 
ed againſt any other Direction, and doubted not but by her Su- 
perintendency they ſhould climb with Safety up the Afruntain 
of Exiſlence. My Power, faid Reaſon, is to adviſe, not to 
© compel; 1 have already told you the Danger of your 
* Choice. The Path now ſeems plain and even, but there 
« are Aſperities and Pitfals, over which Religion only can 
conduct you. Look upwards, and you perceive a Miſt be- 
* fore you ſettled upon the higheſt viſible Part of the Moun- 
* tain, a Miſt by which my Proſpect is terminated, and 
«© which is pierced only by the Eyes of Region. Beyond it 
ate the Temples of Heppinc/s, in which thoſe who climb 
the Precipice by her Direction, after the Foil of their Pil- 
„ grimage repoſe for ever. I know not the Way, and there- 
© fore can only conduct you to a better Guide. Pride has 
« ſometimes reproached me with the Narrowneſs of my View, 
© but when ſhe endeavoured to extend it, could only ſhew me, 
<« below the Miſt, the Bowers of Content; even they vaniſhed as 
I fix'd my Eyes upon them; and thoſe whom ſhe perſuaded 
© to travel towards them were inchained by Habits, and in- 
“ gulfed by Deſpair, a cruel Tyrant, whote Caverns are be- 
«« yond the Darkneſs on the right Side and on the left, from 
* whoſe Priſons none can eſcape, and whom I cannot teach 
* you to avoid.“ 

Such 
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Such was the Declaration of Regen to thoſe who demanded 
her Protection. Some that recollected the Dictates of Educa- 
tian, finding them now ſeconded by another Authority, ſub- 
mitted with Reluctance to the ſtrict Deerce, and engaged 
themſelves, among the Followers of Re/igion, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Uniformity of their March, though many of 
them were Women, and by their continual Endeavours to move 
upwards, without appearing to regard the Proſpects which at 
every; Step courted their Attention, | 

All thoſe who determined to follow either 1; 58 or R-/igi- 
an were continually  importuned to forſake the Road, ſome- 
times by Paſſions, aud ſometimes by Appetiter, of whom 
both had reaſon to boaſt the Succeſs of their Artifices ; for fo 
many were drawn into Bypaths, that any way was more 


populous than the right, The Attacks of the Apperites were 
The 


more impetuous, thoſe of the Paſſiuus longet continued, 
Appetites turned their Followers directly from the true Way, 
but the Pa//izns marched at firſt in a Path nearly in the ſame 
Direction with that of Rea/on and Religion ; but deviated by 
Now Degrees, till at laſt they entirely changed their Courſe. 
Appetite drew aſide the Dull, and Paſſion the Sprightly. Of 
the Appetites Lu/? was the ſtrongeſt, and of the Pa/jions Ja- 
nity, The moſt powerful Aſlault was to be feared, when a 
Paſſion and an Appetite joined their Enticements ; and the Path 
of Reaſon was beit followed, when a Paſſion called to one fide, 
and an Appetite to the other. 

Theſe Seducers had the greateſt Succeſs upon the Followers 
of Reaſon, over whom they ſcarcely ever failed to prevail, except 
when they counteracted one another. They had not the ſame 
Triumphs over the Votaries of Religion; for though they 
wete often led afide for a Time, Religion commonly recalled 
them by her Emiſſary Conſcience, before Habit had Time to 
'enchain them. But they that profeſſed to obey Reaſon, it 
once they forſook her, ſeldom returned; for ſhe had no Meſ- 
ſenger to ſummon them but Pride, who generally betrayed her 
Confidence, and imployed all her Skill to ſupport Paſion; and 
if ever ſhe did her Duty, was found unable to prevail, if Habit 
had interpoſed. f 

oon found that the great Danger to the Followers of Re- 
ligion was only from Habit; every other Power was eaſily re- 
ſiſted, nor did they find any Difficulty when they inadvertent- 
Iy quitted her, to find her again by the Direction of Conference, 
unleſs they had given Time to Habit to draw her Chain behind 


them, and bar up the Way by which they had wandered. 
| Ot 
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Of ſome of thoſe the Condition was juſtly to be pitied, who 
turned at every Call of Conſcience, and tried, but without 
Etfe&t, to burſt the Chains of Halit: faw Religion walking 
forward at a Diſtance, ſaw her with Reverence, and longed 
to join her ; but were, when ever they approached her, with- 
held by Habit, and languiſhed in ſordid Bondage which they 
could not eſcape, though they ſcorned and hated it. 

It was evident that the Zaits were ſo far from growing 
weaker by theſe repeated Conteſts, that if they were not to- 
tally overcome, every Struggle enlarged their Bulk and increa(- 
ed their Strength; and a Halit oppos'd and victorious was more 


than twice as ſtrong as betore the Conteſt, The Manner in 


which thoſe who were weary of their Tyranny endeavoured 
to eſcape from them, appeared by the Event to be generally 
wrong; they tried to looſe their Chains one by one, and to 
retreat by the ſame Degrees as they advanced ; but before the 
Deliverance was completed, Habit always threw new Chains 
upon her Fugitive: nor did any eſcape her but thoſe who by 
an Effort ſudden and violent, burſt their Shackles at once, and 
left her at a Diſtance; and even of theſe many ruſhing too preci- 
pitately forward, and hindered by their Terrors from ſtopping; 
where they were ſafe, were fatigued with their own Vehe- 
mence, and reſigned themſelves again to that Power from 


whom an Efcape muſt be ſo dearly bought, and whoſe )- 


ranny was little felt, except when it was reſiſted. 

Some however there always were, who, when they found 
Habit prevailing over them, called upon Reaſon or Religion for 
Aſſiſtance ; each of them willingly came to the Succour of her 
Suppliant ; but neither with the ſame Strength nor the ſame 
Succeſs, Habit, infolent with her Power, would often pre- 
ſume to parley with Reaſen, and offer to looſe ſome of her 
Chains if the reſt might remain. To this Reaſon, who was 
never certain of Victory, frequently conſented, but alway: 
found her Conceſſion deſtructive, and ſaw the Captive led 
away by Habit to his former Slavery. Religion never ſub- 
mitted to "Ireaty, but held out her Hand with Certainty 
of Conqueſt; and if the Captive to whom ſhe gave it 
did not quit his Hold, always led him away in Triumph, 


and placed him in the direct Path to the Temple of Hap- 


pine, where Reaſon never failed to congratulate his Deli- 
verance, and encourage his Adherence to that Power to whoſe 


timely Succour he was indebted for it, 
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When the Traveller was again placed in the Road of Hap- 
pine, I faw Halit again gliding before him, but reduced to 
the Stature of a Dwarf, without Strength and without AQi- 
vity ; but when the Pa//ions or Appetites which had before ſe- 
duced him, made their Approach, Habit would on a ſudden 
ſtart into Size, and with unexpected Violence puſh him to- 
wards them. The Wretch thus impelled on one Side, and al- 
lured on the other, too frequently quitted the Road of Happi- 
ne, to which, after his ſecond Deviation from it, he rarely 
returned. But if by a timely Call upon Religion, the Force 
of Habit was eluded, her Attacks grew fainter, and at laſt 
her Correſpondence with the Enemy was entirely deſtroyed. 
She then began to employ thoſe reſtlels Faculties in compliance 
with the Power which ſhe could not overcome ; and as ſhe 
grew again in Stature and in Strength, cleared away the Aſpe- 
rities of the Road to Happineſs. 

From this Road I could not eafily withdraw my Attention, 
becauſe all who travelled it appeared chearſul and ſatisfied; 
and the farther they proceeded, the greater appeared their Ala- 
crity, and the ſtronger their Conviction of the Wiſdom of their 
Guide. Some who had never deviat:d but by ſhort Excur- 
fions, had Hei in the Niddle of their Pallage, vigorouſly 
ſupporting them and driving off their Afpetites and Paſſions, 
which attempted to interrupt their Progreſs. Others, who 
had entered this Road Jate, or had long forſaken it, were toil- 
ing on without her Help at leaſt, and commonly againft her 
Endeavours. But I obferved, when they approached to the 
barren Jop, that few were able to proceed without ſome Sup- 
port from Habit, and that thoſe whoſe Habits were ſtrong ad- 
vanced towards the Miſts with little Emotion, and entered 
them at laſt with Calmneſs and Confidence; after which they 
were ſeen only by the Eye of Religion, and though Reajer 
looked after them with the moſt earneſt Curiofity, ſhe could 
only obta.n a faint Glimpſe, when her Miſtreſs, to enlarge her 
Proſpect. raiſed her from the Ground, Reaſon however, diſ- 
cerned that they were ſafe, but Religion ſaw that they were 
happy. 

* Now, Theodore, ſaid my Protector, withdraw thy View 
* from the Regions of Obſcurity, and ſee the Fate of thoſe who, 
© when they were diſmiſſed by Education, would admit no 
Direction but that of Reaſon, Survey their Wanderings, and 
be wiſe. 

I looked then upon the Road of Recon, which was indeed, 
ſofar as it reached, the ſame with that of Religion, nor had 


gon diſcovered it bit by her Inſtruftion;, Yet when ſhe had 
| once 
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once been taught it, ſhe clearly ſaw that it was right ; and 
Pride had ſometimes incited her to declare that ſhe diſcovered it 
herſelf, ' and perſuaded her to offer berſelf as a Guide to 
Religion; whom after many vain Experiments ſhe found it 
her higheſt Privilege to follow. Reaſon was. however at 
laſt well inſtructed in Part of the Way, and appeared to 
teach it with ſome Succeſs, when her Precepts were not miſ- 
repreſen by Paſ/ion, or her Influence overborn by Appe- 
tite, But neither of theſe Enemies was ſhe able to reſiſt. 
When Paſſion ſeized upon her Votaries, ſhe ſeldom attempted 
Oppoſition, ſhe ſeemed indeed to contend with more Vigour 
againſt Appetite, but was generally overwearied in the Conteſt; 
and if either of her Opponents had confederated with Habit, 
her Authority was wholly at an End. When Habit endea- 
voured to captivate the Votaries of Religion, ſhe grew by flow 

tees, and gave time to eſcape ; but in ſeizing the unhappy 
Followers of Kea/on, the proceeded as one that had nothing to 
fear, and enlarged her Size, and doubled her Chains without In- 
termiſſion, and without Reſerve. 

Of thoſe who forſook the Directions of Reaſon, ſome were 
led aſide by the Whiſpers of Ambition, who was perpetually 
pointing to ſtately Palaces, fituated on Eminences on either fide, 
recounting the Delights of Affluence, and boaſting the Securi 
of Power. They were eaſily perſuaded to follow her, 5 
Habit quickly threw her Chains upon them; they were ſoon 


convinced of the Folly of their Choice, but few of them at- 


tempted to return, Ambition led them forward from Precipice 
to Precipice, where many fell and were ſeen no more. Thoſe 
that eſcaped, were, after a long Series of Hazards, generally 
delivered over to Avarice, and enliſted by her in the Service of 
Tyranny, where they continued to heap up. Gold till their Pa- 
trons or their Heirs puſhed them headlong at laſt into the Ca- 
verns of Deſpair. : 

Others were inticed by [ntemperance to ramble in ſearch of 
thoſe Fruits that hung over the Rocks, and filled the Air with 
their Fragrance. I obſerved, that the Habits which hovered 
about theſe ſoon grew to an enormous Size, nor were there 
any who leſs attempted to return to Reaſon, or ſooner ſunk 
into the Gulphs that lay before them, W hen theſe firſt quitted 
the Road, Reaſon looked after them with a Frown of Contempt, 
but had little Expectations of being able to reclaim them; tor 
the Bowl of Intoxication was of ſuchQualities, as to make them 
loſe all Regard but for the preſent Moment; neither Hope nor 
Fear could enter their Retreats, and Habit had fo abſolute a 
Power, that even Conſcience, if Religion had employed ＋ in 
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their Favour, would not have been able to force an En- 
trance. | 
There were others whoſe Crime it was rather to neglect 
Reaſm than to diſobey her, and who retreated from the Heat 
and Tumult of the Way, not to the Bowers of Intemperance, 
but to the Maze of Iudolence. They had this Peculiarity in their 
Condition, that they were always in fight of the Road of 
Reaſm, always wiſhing for her Preſence, and always reſolving 
to return to-morrow. ' In theſe was moſt eminently conſpicu- 
ous the Subtlety of Habit, who hung imperceptible Shackles 
upon them, and was every Moment leading them farther from 
the Road, which they always imagined that they had the 
Power of reaching. They wandered on from one Double of 
the Labyrinth to another with the Chains of Habit hanging 
ſecretly upon them, till as they advanced, the Flowers grew 
ler, and the Scents fainter : they proceeded in their dreary 
arch without Pleaſure in their Progreſs, yet without Power to 
return ; and had this Aggravation above all others, that they 
were criminal but not delighted, The Drunkard for a Time 
laughed over his Wine ; the ambitious Man triumphed in the 
Miſcarriage of his Rival; but the Captives of Indolenee had 
neither Superiority nor Merriment. Diſcontent lowered in their 
Looks, and Sadneſs hovered round their Shades; yet they craw]- 


ed on reluctant and gloomy, till they arrived at the Depth of 


the Receſs, varied only with Poppics and Nightſhade, where 
the Dominion of Indolence terminates, and the hopeleſs Wander- 
er is delivered up to Melancholy : the Chains of Habit are ri- 
vetted for ever, and Melancholy having tortured her Priſoner 
for a Time, configns him at laſt to the Cruelty of D pair. 
While I was mufing on this miſerable Scene, my Protector 
called out to me, © Remember, Theodore, and be wiſe, and let 
not Ha R prevail againſt thee.” I ſtarted, and beheld myſelf 
furrounded by the Rocks of Teneriffe ; the Birds of Light were 
tinging in the Trees, and the Glances of the Morning darted 


upon me. 
i 
* 


Let us now turn our Thoughts to the Paſſions, of which 
I will not puzzle or embarraſs you with a Metaphyſical 
Account, nor endeavour. to diſcover how they are formed in 
the Mind, or from what Cauſes or Combinations they pro- 
ceed; but ſhall conſider a few of the moſt uſeful or dangerous 
of them, as they commonly appear in Human Nature ; and 


1. I wü 


give you ſome Rules for their good Regulation, 


r 
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1. I will begin firſt with Admiration or Mon- - A 
der, as it is undoubtedly the firſt Paſſion that is Ali iratien or 
excited in us. The Uſe of it is to fix our At- ander. 
tention on the T hings about us, whether Natu- 
ral or Artificial, and to make us conſider and reflect upon them; 
by which Means we not only come the ſooner to a Knowledge 
of their Qualities and. U ſes, but they are at the ſame time ſo 
ſtrongly immipreſſed upon our Memories, that they are always 
ready for our Uſe and Application during the whole Courſe of 
our future Lives. In early Youth, almoſt every Object around, 
us excites our Admiration ; and if we continue to make Reſearch- 
es in the Works of God, we ſhall always find ſomething new, 
wile, great, or ſome way or other ſufficient to raiſe this agree- 
able Senſation even to our lateſt Period, However, there is a 
fooliſh Gaze and Wonder at every thing, which is very ridicu- 
lous, -and ought early to be cured; there is indeed a Time 
at which it cannot be really avoided, though its Appearance 
may ſometimes be reprefled, Our Wonder will for ever be 
in proportion to our Ignorance, and therefore the only Cure is 
a. large Acquaintance with the Works of Nature and Art, 
and with the moſt remarkable Occurrences of Human Lite, 
and the Affairs of Mankind: Things will not then ſo frequent- 
ly. appear uncommon or ſurpriſing, as when our Knowledge 
was narrower and more confined, | 
2. The next Paſſion I ſhall ſpeak of is Fear; as Fear. 
this alſo is very often, by the Weakneſs and Fooliſh- 
neſs of Mothers and Nurſes, raiſed in our Minds before we 
have any true Notions of Things. The Uſe of this Paſſion 
is to quicken our Apprehenſions of the Dangers or Evils that 
threaten us, of whatſover Kind or Nature, and to excite our 
Endeavours to avoid them. In this Senſe it is fo uſeful a 


Paſſion, that it may be called the Shelter of Life ; and is what 


every prudent Man ſhould make uſe of on all proper Occa- 
ſions. Who would not avoid a Precipice ? run from «Lion? or, 
ſubmit to a Band of armed Rufhans ? But when it fo takes 
Poſſeſſion of our Heart and Spirits, as to render us cowardly 
and puſillanimous, incapable of boldly ſtanding up againft Vice 
and Injuſtice, or reſoluſciy ſupporting the Calamities of Life ; it 
then betrays the End of its Inſtitution, and ſubjects us to thoſe 
very Evils and Dangers, againſt which it was intended to 
guard us, We arc aflailed alſo by another ſet of Fears, which, 
if indulged, will render us extremely unhappy. Theſe are 
the Fear of Spirits, Poverty, Pain, or Death. The ſureſt, 
and indeed the only Means to preſerve one's (eif from Terrors 
of this Kind, is to keep a Conſcience free from delf-reproach, 
Vol. I. Mm * and 
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and a Mind perſectly ſubmitted to all the Diſpenſations of Pro- 


vidence. It is this alone can inſpire true and rational Courage; 
and a Breaſt thus fortified with manly Virtue, has nothing to 
fear from the Malice of any Power, whether viſible or inviſi- 
ble ; as he will look with a noble Contempt on Poverty, Pain, 
or Death, whenever the Author of his Nature, or the Integri- 
ty of his Heart ſhall call upon him to fubmit to them. But 
it is above all to be remembred, that as Fear is not to be to- 
tally eradicated, becauſe it has good Uſes, its Uſe is only good 
when it is proportioned to the Objects that excite it; the 
Girl that fears an Inſect as if a Lion, is not more contemplti- 
ble, than he that fears a Lion no more than an Inſect; their 
udgment is equally falſe, and the Fool-hardy even of greater 
nger. How much then is he to be deſpiſed, who, in the 
Stile of Cervantes, fears a Lizard more than Omnipotence, 
_ Whoſe: leaſt Solicitude is to pleaſe his Maker? 
3. Another very pernicious Paſſion is Pride, 
Pride; which yet was planted by Heaven in our Nature, 
to raiſe our Emulation to imitategreat and worthy 
Characters or Actions, to excite in us a Zeal for what is right 
and juſt, anda Jaudable Indignation againſt Oppreffors and Workers 
of any kind of Iniquity; in ſhort, to make us ſet a proper Value 
on ourſelves, and deſpiſe a worthleſs Fellow, however exalted. 
Thus far Pride is a Virtue, and may juſtly be called a Great- 
neſs of Soul. But Pride, like other Paſſions, generally fixes 
upon wrong Objects, or is applied in wrong Proportions. How 
common is it to ſee a Wretch whom every Vice has rendered 
miſerable, and every Folly contemptible, valuing himſelf on 
his high Birth, and boaſting thoſe illuſtrious Anceſtors, of 
whom he inherits nothing but the Name or Title! Anceſtors, 
who, if they knew him, would diſown their Deſcendant with 
Contempt, and thoſe who are to be his Succeſſors, if they avoid 
his Vices, will eraſe his Name from that Pedigree which he boaſts. 
How oft is Wealth the Source of Pride and Haughtineſs ? Yet, 
can it poſſibly give to its Poſſeſſor either Wiſdom, or Virtue, or 
Honour ? Some pride themſelves in the acquired, and ſome in the 
natural Qualities of their Minds; ſuch as Learnino, Wit, Me- 
mory,&c. But all Pride of this Sort is Folly ; avoid it therefore, 
as you would the Imputation of want of Senſe. But nothing 
is more common than for Men to found their Pride of 
Knowledge upon the Ignorance of how little is really known: 
If they ſaw the Extent of Science, they would know, that 
what they have acquired is nothing to that which remains ; 
and that they are only conſidered as learned, becauſe they 


have yet only found Admiſſion amongſt the Ignorant. Virtue 
fe and 
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and uſeful Knowledge are the only genuine DiſtinRions which 
can render one Man ſuperior to another ; and take it for a Rule, 
the more any one poſſeſſes of thoſe two glorious Qyalities, 
the leſs he will be capable of looking down with Inſolence and 
Contempt on others. 

4. How miſchievous, and how deſtructive to Anger. 
ant Peace is the Paſſion of Anger! Yet how ne- 


ceſſary is it that a proper Portion of it ſhould on ſome Occa- 


ſions animate the Heart and raiſe the Spirit of Man! There 
is a certain manly Reluctance which ought to riſe in the Breaſt 
of every one againſt Oppreffion and Injuſtice, But this is not 


to break out either in the cruel and impious Methods of bloody 


Revenge, and what is moſt falſely called Honaurable SatisfatFien, . 
or in the baſe Means of fecret Malice ; but in an open and 


lioneſt” Indigaation againſt the W rong-doer, On the other 


Hand, #+ you ſuffer: yourſelf to lie tranſported with Paſſion on 
evety rxifling its ſuch, a5 little Rudeneſſes, the Miſſake 
of Servants, or the Mg Ormtradithons of you 
and Acquaintance, your whole Life will be a continued Scene 
of Uncafineſs and Vexation ; you will become tyrannical to 
your Dependents, offenſive to your Superiors, and hated of 
thoſe who are expoſed to your Follies, and the Deriſion of 
thoſe who are above your Reach. Conſider, there are but few 
Things, very few, that are worth a wiſe Man's Anger; and 
even in thoſe few, if he is a prudent or good-natur'd he 
will temper his Paſſion with Reaſon. | 

The next Paſſion I ſhall recommend to your moſt 
cautious Regulation is Love: A Paſſion of all others Love. 
the moſt apt to be improperly cheriſhed in the Heart 
of Youth. Remember therefore to guard againſt its firſt Im- 
preflions, with the higheſt Attention, What Follies, what 
Exceſſes, what Madneſſes do young Men commit for the Sake 
of indulging this Paſſion ! What Pain, what Miſery, 
what Remorſe and Shame, perpetually follow the looſe and 
licentious Gratifications of it! Endeavour therefore (I repeat it 
again) to the utmoſt of your Power to check and govern it 
by the Reſtraints of Prudence and Virtue: If not, you muſt 
for ever bid adieu to Health, to Fortune and to Happineſs. 

I might proceed to ſome of the other Paſſions, but theſe I 
think are the Principal; and as I clos'd the laſt Part with 2 
modern Allegoty, fo I chuſe to finiſh and illuſtrate this with 


one of the moſt beautiful Fables in all Antiquity. 


M m 2 : THE 
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The CHOICE of Hercules. 
4: I. | 
N OW had the Son of Jaye mature, attain'd 
| The joyful Prime: when Youth elate and gay, 
Steps into Life ; and follows unreſtrain'd 
Where Paſſion leads, or Prudence points the Way, 
In the pure Mind, at thoſe ambiguous Years, 
Or Vice, rank Weed, firſt ſtrikes her pois'nous Root; 
Or haply Virtue's op'ning Bud appears 
By juſt Degrees; fair Bloom of faireſt Fruit: 
For, if on Youth's untainted Thought impreſt, 
The gen'rous Purpoſe ſtill ſhall warm the manly Breaſt. 


II. 


As on a Day, reflecting on his Age 

For higheſt Deeds now ripe, Alcides ſought 
Retirement; Nurſe of Contemplation ſage; 

Step following Step, and Thought ſucceeding Thought: 
Muſing, with ſteady Pace the Youth purſu'd ' 

His Walk ; and loſt in Meditation ſtray'd 
Far in a lonely Vale, with Solitude 

Converfing ; while intent his Mind furvey'd 
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The dubious Path of Life: before him lay 5 
Here Virtue's rough Aſcent, there Pleaſure's flow'ry Way. 


| III. | 
Much did the View divide his wavering Mind: 
Now glow'd his Breaſt with generous Thirſt of Fame; 
Now Love of Eaſe to ſofter Thoughts inclin'd 
His yielding Soul, and quench'd the riſing Flame. 
When, lo! far off two Female Forms he ſpies ; . 
Direct to him their Steps they ſeem to bear: 
Both large and tall, excceding human Size; 
Both, far exceeding human Beauty, fair, 
Graceful, yet each with different Grace, they move: 
This, ſtriking ſacred Awe; that, ſofter, winning Love. 


3 
The firſt, in native Dignity ſurpaſs'd; 
Artleſs and unadorn'd ſhe pleas'd the more; 
Health, o'er her Looks a genuine Luſtre caſt ; 
A Veſt, more white than new-fall'n Snow ſhe wore, 
Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her Air ; 
Serene her Eye, yet darting heav'nly Fire. 
Still ſhe drew near; and nearer ſtill more fair, 
More mild appear'd : yet ſuch as might inſpire 
Pleaſure cortected with an awful Fear; 
Majeſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere, 


V7 


The other Dame ſeem'd ev'n of fairer Hue; ] 
But bold her Mien ; unguarded rov'd her Eye: 
And her fluſh'd Cheeks conſeſs d at nearer View 2 
The borrow'd Bluſhes of an artful Dye. 1 
All foft and delicate, with airy Swim | 
Lightly ſhe danc'd along ; her Robe betray'd 1 
Mm 3 Tho 
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Tuhro' the clear Texture every tender Limb, 
Height'ning the Charms it only ſeem'd to ſhade: 

And as it low'd adown, ſo looſe and thin, 
Her Stature ſhew'd more tall; more ſnowy-white her Skin. 


VI: 


Oft with a Smile ſhe view'd herſelf askance ; 
Ev'n on her Shade a conſcious Look ſhe threw : 
Then all around her caſt a careleſs Glance, 
To mark what gazing Eyes her Beauty drew. 
As they came near, before that other Maid 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe preſs'd 
With haſty Step: nor of Repulſe afraid, 
With Freedom bland the wond'ring Youth addreſs'd: 
With winning Fondnefs on his Neck ſhe hung; 
Sweet as the Honey-dew flow'd her enchanting Tongue. 


VII. 
te Dear Hercules, whence this unkind Delay? 
« Dear Youth, what-Doubts can thus diſtract thy Mind? 
« Securely follow, where I lead the Way; 
&« And range thro* Wilds of Pleaſure unconfin'd. 
« With me retire, from Noiſe, and Pain, and Care; 
« Embath'd in Blik, and wrapt in endleſs Eaſe: 
Rough is the Road to Fame, thro' Blood and War; 
c Smooth is my Way, and all my Paths are Peace. 
cc With me retire, from Toik and Perils free; 
« Leave Honour to the Wretch! Pleaſures were made for thee. 


| VIII. 
«© Then will I grant thee all thy Soul's Deſire; 
« All that may charm thine Ear, and pleaſe thy Sight : 
All that thy Thought can frame, or Wiſh require, 
To ſtcep thy raviſh'd Senſes in Delight. . 


42 & 


The 


The ſumptuous Feaſt, enhanc'd with Muſic's Sound; 
« Fitteſt to tune the melting Soul to Love: 

« Rich Odours, breathing choiceſt Sweets around ; 
«© The fragrant Bow'r, cool Fountain, ſhady Grove: 


« Freſh Flowers, to ſtrew thy Couch, and crown thy Head; 
« Joy ſhall attend thy Steps, and Eaſe ſhall ſmooth thy Bed. 


IX. 
« Theſe will I freely, conſtantly ſupply ; 
©« Pleaſures, nor earn'd with Toil, nor mix'd with Woe: 
« Far from thy Reſt repining Want ſhall fly; 
« Nor Labour bathe in Sweat thy careful Brow, 
&© Mature the copious Harveſt ſhall be thine ; 
& Let the laborious Hind ſubdue the Soil: 
« Let the raſh Soldier Spoils of War to win; 
% Won by the Soldier thou ſhalt ſhare the Spoil : 
© Theſe ſofter Cares my bleſt Allies employ, 
&« New Pleaſures to invent; to wiſh, and to enjey.“ 


X. 


Her winning Voice the Youth attentive caught: 
He gaz'd impatient on the ſmiling Maid; 
Still gaz d, and liſten'd : then her Name beſought. 
« My Name, fair Youth, is Happineſs, the faid: 
« Well can my Friends this envy'd Truth maintain: 
« They ſhare my Bliſs; they beſt can ſpeak my Praiſe; 
« Tho' Slander call me Sloth--DetraQtion vain ! 
&© Heed not what Slander, vain Detracter, fays : 
« Slander, till prompt true Merit to defame ; 


4 To blot the brighteſt Worth, and blaſt the faireſt Name,” 


XI. 


By this, arriv'd the fair majeſtic Maid: 
* all the while, with the ſame modeſt Pace, 
Mm 4 Com 
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Compds d advanc'd.) * Know, Hercules, the ſaid 
& With manly Tone, thy Birth of heav*nly Race; 
&« Thy tender Age that lov'd Inſtruction's voice, 
66 Promis'd thee generous, patient, brave and wiſe; 
«© When Manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious holes: 
* Now Expectation waits to ſee thee riſe. 
« Riſe, Youth! exalt thyſelf, and me: approve 
« Thy high Deſcent from Heav'n; and dare be worthy ove. 


XII. 


% But what Truth prompts, my Tongue ſhall not diſguiſe; 
The ſteep Aſcent muſt be with Toil ſubdu'd : 
«© Watchings and Cares muſt win the loſty Prize 
«© Propos'd by Heav'n; true Bliſs, and real Good. 
« Honour rewards the Brave and Bold alone ; 
« She ſpurns the Timorous, Indolent, and Baſe: 
“ Danger and Toil ſtand ſtern before her Throne; 
© And guard, (ſo Jede commands) the ſacred Place. 
«© Who ſeeks her muſt the mighty Coſt ſuſtain, 
« And pay the Price of Fame; Labour, and Care, and Pain. 


XIII. 


* wou alt thou engage the Gods peculiar Care? 

« O Hercules, th' immortal Powers adore ! 
« With a pure Heart, with Sacrifice and Pray'r 

& Attend their Altars; and their Aid implore. 
« Or would'{ thou gain thy Country's loud Applauſe, 

& Lov'd as her Father, as her God ador'd ? 
c Be thou the bold Aſſertor of her Cauſe ; 

« Her Voice, in Council; in the Fight, her Sword. 

* In Peace, in War, purſue thy Country's Good: 
For her, bare thy bold Breaft; and pour thy generous Blood. 
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XIV. 


% Woud'ſt thou, to quell the Proud and lift th' Oppreſt, 
& In Arts of War and matchleſs Strength excel? 
« Firſt conquer thou thyſelf, To Eaſe, to Reſt, 
« To each ſoft Thought of Pleaſure, bid fare wel. 
« The Night alternate, due to ſweet Repoſe, 
In Watches waſte; in painful March, the Day: 
« Congeal'd, amidſt the rigorous Winter's Snows ; 
« Scorch'd, by the Summer's thirſt-inflaming Ray. 
Thy harden'd Limbs ſhall boaſt ſuperior Might: 
„ Vigour ſhall brace thine Arm, reſiſtleſs in the Fight. 


XV. 


« Hear'ſt thou, what Monſters then thou muſt engage; 
„What Danger, gentle Youth, ſhe bids thee prove ? 
* (Abrupt ſays Sleth:) * ill fit thy tender Age 
„Tumult and Wars; fit Age, for Joy and Love. 
« Turn, gentle Youth, to me, to Love and Joy! 
« To theſe I lead: no Monſters here ſhall ſtay 
* Thine eaſy Courſe: no Cares thy Peace annoy : 
I lead to Bliſs a nearer, ſmoother Way, 
« Short is my Way; fair, eaſy, ſmooth, and plain: 
„ Turn, gentle Youth ! with me eternal Pleaſures reign. 


XVI. 


„ What Pleaſures, vain miſtaken Wretch, are thine ! 
„ (Virtue with Scorn reply'd:) who ſleep'ſt in Eaſe 
„ Inſenſate; whoſe ſoft Limbs the Toil decline 
« That ſeaſons Bliſs, and makes Enjoyment pleaſe. 
© Draining the copious Bowl, ere Thirſt require; | 
e Feaſting, ere Hunger to the Feaſt invite: | 
«« Whoſe taſteleſs Joys antictpate Deſire ; 


„% Whom Luxury ſupplies with Appetite : 
2 Nes 
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« Yet Nature loaths; and you employ in vain 
Variety and Art to conquer her Diſdain. 


XVII. 


© The ſparkling Nectar, cool'd with Summer Snows 3 
«© The dainty Board, with choiceſt Viands ſpread ; 
To thee are taſtleſs all! ſincere Repoſe 
Flies from thy flow'ry Couch, and downy Bed. 

« For thou art only tir'd with Indolence : 
«© Nor is thy Sleep with Toil and Labour bought; 
* Th imper ſect Sleep, that lulls thy languid Scnſc 
« In dull oblivious Interval of Thought - 
„ That kindly ſteals th' inaQtive Hours away 
* From the long, ling'ring Space, that lengthens out the Day. 


XVIII. 


From bounteous Nature's unexhaufted Stores 
&« Flows the pure Fountain of ſincere Delights: 
« Averſe to her, you waſte the joyleſs Hours; 
* Sleep drowns thy Days, and Riot rules thy Nights. 
4 Immortal tho' thou art, indignant Feve 
% Hurd thee from Heaven, th* Immortals bliſsful Place; 
« For ever baniſh'd from the Realms above, 
4 To dwell on Earth, with Man's degenerate Race: 
« Fitter Abode ! on Earth alike diſgrac'd ; 
ﬆ Rejected by the Wiſe, and by the Fool embrac'd. 


XIX. 


& Fond Wretch, that vainly weeneſt all Delight 
© To gratify the Senſe reſerv'd for thee ! 

« Yet the moſt pleaſing Object to the Sight, 
« Thine own fair Action, never diſt thou ſee. 
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„ Tho' lull'd with ſofteſt Sounds thou lieft along; 
„ Soft Muſic, warbling Voices, melting Lays : 
e Ne'er did'ft thou hear, more ſweet than ſweeteſt Song 
Charming the Soul, thou n&er did'ſt hear thy Praiſe ! 
& No——to thy Revels let the Fool repair: 
& To ſuch, go ſmooth thy Speech; and ſpread Eo 


XX; 


« Vaſt Happineſs enjoy thy gay Allies ! 
« A Youth, of Follies; an old Age, of Cares: 
% Young, yet enervate ;. old, yet never wiſe ; 
« Vice waſtes their Vigour, and their Mind impairs, 
« Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtleſs Eaſe, 
« Reſerving Woes for Age, their Prime they ſpend ; . 
& All wretched, hopeleſs, in the evil Days, 
&« With Sorrow to the Verge of Life they tend. 
& Griev'd with the Preſent ; of the Paſt aſham'd ; 
« They live, and are deſpis'd : they die, nor more are nam'd. 


XXI. 

« But with the Gods, and God - like Men, I dwell ; 
« Me, his ſupreme Delight, th'Almighty Sire 

« Regards well-pleas'd : whatever Works excel, 
« All or Divine, or Human, TI inſpire. 

« Counſel with Strength, and Induſtry with Art, 
4 Tn Union meet conjoin'd, with me reſide: 

« My Dictates arm, inſtruct, and mend the Heart; 
«« The ſureſt Policy, the wiſeſt Guide, 

« With me, true Friendſhip dwells: She deigns to bind 

«© Thoſe generous Souls alone, whom I defore have join'd. 


XXI. 


a 


— 
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XXII. 


% Nor need my Friends the various coſtly Feaſt ; 

&« Hunger to them th' Effects of Art ſupplies: 
«© Labour prepares their weary Limbs to Reft ; 

£ Sweet is their Sleep: light, cheerful, ſtrong they riſe. 
« Thro' Health, thro' Joy, thro' Pleaſure and Renown, 

« They tread my Paths; and by a ſoft Deſcent, 
«. At length to Age, all gently ſinking down, 

« Look back with Tranſport on a Life well-ſpent : 

« In which no Hour flew unimprov'd away; 


In which, ſome generous Deed diſtinguiſh'd every Day. 
| n | 


e And when, the deſtin'd Term at length compleat, 
&« Their Aſhes reſt in Peace; eternal Fame 
« Sounds wide their Praiſe : triumphant over Fate, 
| In ſacred Song, for ever lives their Name. 
This, Hercules, is Happineſs ! Obey 
« My Voice, and live. Let thy celeſtial Birth 
« Lift, and enlarge, thy Thoughts. Behold the Way 
<< That leads to Fame; and raiſes thee from Earth 
Immortal! Lo, I guide thy Steps. Ariſe, 
« Purſue the glorious Path; and claim native Skieꝰ 185 


XXIV. 

Her Words breathe Fire celeſtial, and impart 
New Vigour to his Soul; that ſudden caught 

The generous Flame: with great Intent his Heart 
Swells full ; and labours with exalted Thought : 

The Miſt of Error from his Eyes diſpell'd, 
T hro' all her fraudful Arts in cleareſt Light 

$/7th in her native Form he now be held; 
Unveil'd ſhe ſtood, confeſt before his Sight : 
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Falſe Siren All her vaunted Charms, that ſhone 
$0 freſh erewhile, and fair; now wither'd, pale, and gone. 


XXV. 
No more the roſy Bloom in ſweet Diſguiſe 
Masks her diſſembled Looks: each borrow'd Grace 


Leaves her wan Cheek ; pale Sickneſs clouds her Eyes 
Livid and ſunk, and Paſſions dim her Face. 


As when fair Iris has a while diſplay'd j 
Her wat'ry Arch, with gaudy Painture gay; 
While yet we gaze, the glorious Colours fade, 


And from our Wonder gently ſteal away: 
Where ſhone the beauteous Phantom erſt ſo bright, 
Now lowers the low-hung Cloud ; all gloomy to the Sight. 


XXVI. 


But Virtue more engaging all the while 
Diſclos'd new Charms; more lovely, more ſerene ; 
Beaming ſweet Influence. A milder Smile 
Soften'd the Terrors of her lofty Mien. 
„Lead, Goddeſs, I am thine ! (tranſported cry'd 
% Hlcides:) O propitious Pow'r, thy Way 
« Teach me! poſſeſs my Soul; be thou my Guide: 
From thee, O never, never let me ftray ! 
While ardent thus the Youth his Vows addreſs'd; 
With all the Goddeſs fill'd, already glow'd his Breaſt. 


XXVII. 


The heav'nly Maid, with Strength divine endu'd 
His daring Soul; there all her Pow'rs combin'd: 

Firm Conſtancy, undaunted Fortitude, 
Enduring Patience, arm'd his mighty Mind. 


| 


Unmov' d 


f 
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Unmov'd in Toils, in Dangers undiſmay'd, 
By many a hardy Deed and bold Emprize, 
From fierceſt Monſters, thro' her pow'rful Aid, 
He free'd the Earth : thro? her, he gain'd the Skies. 
*T was Virtue plac'd him in the bleſt Abode ; 
Crown'd, with eternal Youth: among the Gods a God. 


This Fable was compoſed by Prodicus, and is related by 
Xenophon in his memorable Things of Socrates. As it has been ad- 
mired by all good Judges for upwards of two thouſand Years, 
and is one of thoſe plain, yet elegant Compoſitions that will 
pleaſe for ever; it is here cloath'd in a new Dreſs by a very 
eminent Hand, and retains all the native Elegance and Simpli- 
city of the Proſe Original, heighten'd with all the Graces of 
Poetical Ornament. But I will now proceed to the third Rule, 
which I laid down for the Attainment of Human Happineſs, 
which you may remember was the Acquiſition of wiſe and 
. prudent SENTIMENTS and Opinions. | 


ue 


What I mean by wiſe and prudent Sextiments and Opinions, 
with regard to the Concerns of Life, is the being able to form 
a true Judgment, not only of what Things are conducive to 
Human Happineſs, but alſo in what Degree they are conducive 
to it, in order to ſet an exact and juſt Value upon them. 
This Knowledge will beſt be obtained by conſidering on every 
Occaſion, whether the preſent Pleaſure which you are about to 
enjoy, may not in its Conſequences be deſtructive of ſome 
greater Pleaſure ; or whether it may not produce fame Pain or 
Uneaſineſs, which will more than ballance the preſent En- 
joyment. For Inſtance, no Pleaſure that can be enjoyed in 
Wine or Women, or any kind of Senſuality and Voluptuouſ- 
neſs,can equal the Enjoyment, or recompence the Loſs of Health 
and Innocence ; and therefore, neither Wine, nor Women, 
nor any kind of Senſuality, ſhould be purſued at the Hazard of 
thoſe moſt ineſtimable Treaſures, The Elegancies of Dreſs are 
Pleaſures not altogether unworthy the Care and Attention of a 
wiſe Man, as they render him agreeable to himſelf and others; 
as they are Proofs of his Rank, and a ſilent Intimation to 
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ethers of the Reſpect with which they are to treat him; and 


| therefore, one of the Inſtruments of Regulation, by which the 


various Subordinations of Life are adjuſted and maintained : 
but he, who turns all his Thoughts upon Finery, and is every 
Day trimmed out in Gold and Brocade, has formed a wrong 
Judgment of Dreſs, and will undoubtedly be deſpiſed as acting 
the moſt contemptible of all Characters, that of a Coxcomb, 
Again, Diverſions and Amuſements of every innocent Kind, 
may juſtly be allowed to conſtitute a Part of Human Happineſs; 
but if they are purſued at too great an Expence for your Cir- 
cumſtances, or ſo as to take up more of your Time than is 
conſiſtent with your other more rational Purſuits, or to ſuch 
a Degree as to diffipate your Mind, and to render you unfit: 
for Study or Buſineſs ; inſtead of affording you Happinefs, 
you will find they conduct you only to Miſery. I could go on 
to ſhew you the Importance of acquiring right Sextiments in 
many other Inſtances, but I will cloſe the whole of my In- 
Audios to you on this Head, and finiſh your Education in 
general with the celebrated Piure of Human Life, by Cebes the 
Tehan, a Diſciple of Socrates, and one of thoſe who aſſiſted 
him in his laſt Hours; which I earneſtly recommend to your 
moſt ſerious Study and frequent Peruſal. It is tranſlated into 
Engliſh, by a Perſon conſiderably diſtinguiſh'd ia the Republick of 
Letters, and is as follows. 


The Picture of Human LITE. 


" - 


Tranſlated from the Greek of Cebes, a Diſciple of 


Socrates. 


S we were walking in the Temple of Saturn, and ob- 
A ſerving ſeveral of the Preſents dedicated to that God, 
we were particularly ſtruck with a Picture, hung up before 
one of the Chapels. Both the Manner and the Subject of it, 
ſeem'd to be foreign ; ſo that we were at a Loſs to know 
either whence, or what it was. What it repreſented was 
neither a City, nor a Camp; but an Incloſure, containing 
two other Incloſures, the one larger, and the other lefs. To 
the outer Incloſure, there was a Portal, with a great Num- 
ber of Perſons ſtanding before it, and ſeveral Females with- 
in; and an aged Man ſtanding by the Portal, in the Attitude 
of giving Directions to thoſe who were going in. | 

Aer we had been debating among ourſclves for ſome 
Time, what all theſe Things ſaou'd mcang an elderly Per- 
lon, 
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ſon, who happen'd to be by, addreſs'd himſelf to us in the 
following manner. | 

Old Citizen. As you are Strangers, tis no Wonder that 

ou ſhou'd be at a Loſs to find out the Meaning of this 
Picture 3 ſince ſeveral of the Natives of this City themſelves 
know not the true Intent of it: And indeed it was not plac'd 
here by any of our Citizens, but by a Stranger who viſited 
theſc Parts ſeveral Years ago. He was a very ſenſible Man, 
and a great Philoſopher ; and both in his Converſation and 
Practice, ſeem'd to approach nearer to the Doctrines of 
Pythagoras and Parmenides, than to any other of our Sects. 
It was he who built this "Temple, and dedicated this Picture 
in it to Saturn. - 

Stranger. Have you then ſeen the very Perſon who gave 
it ? and was you acquainted with him ? | 

O. C. Yes, I was both well acquainted with him, and ad- 
mit'd him very much; for tho' he was rather young, his 
Converſation was full of Wiſdom ; and, among other Things, 
I have often heard him explaining the Subject of the Picture 
before us. 

§. 1 intreat you, if it will not be too troubleſome, to ac- 
quaint us with his Explanation of it, for *tis what we were 
all longing to know. | 

O. C. That will be rather a Pleaſure than any Trouble to 
me; but I ought to forewarn you of one Thing before I be- 
gin, which is this, that the hearing it is attended with ſome 

anger. | 

$ What Danger can there be in that ? 

O. C. It is no leſs than this, that if you obſerve and fol- 
low the Leſſon that it gives you, it will make you wiſe and 
happy; but if you neglect it, you will be moſt miſerable and 
wretched all your Days. So that the explaining of this, is 
not unlike the Riddle ſaid to have been propoſed to People by 
the-Sphynx, which if the Hearer ed, he was faved ; 
but if not, he was to be deſtroy'd. It is much the ſame in 
the preſent Caſe ; for Ignorance is full as dangerous in Life, 
as the Sphynx was ſuppoſed to be in the Fable. Now the 
Picture before us includes all the Doctrine of what is Good in 
Life, what is Bad, and what Indifferent; fo that if you ſhou'd 
take it wrong, you will be deitroy'd by it ; not indeed all at 
once, as the People were by that Monſter ; but by little and 
little, thro' all the Reſidue of your Life, as thoſe are who 
are given up to be put to Death by ſlow Tortures, On the 
contrary, if you underſtand t atight, then will your Igno- 
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rance be deſtroy'd, and you will be ſav'd, and become 
happy and bleft for all the reſt of your Days. Do you, there- 
fore, attend carefully to what I ſhall ſay to you, and obſerve 
it as you ought, | 

S. O Heavens, how have you encreaſed our longing to 
hear, What may be of ſuch very great Importance to us! 

O. C. It is certainly of the gicateſt that can be. 

8. Explain it then to us immediately, we beſcech you; 
and be aſſur'd, that we will liſten to you with all the Care 
and Attention, that a Matter which concerns us ſo greatly 
muſt demand. 

O. C. You ſee, this grand Incloſure. All this Circuit, 
is the CiRcvir of HUMAN LIFE, and that great Number 
of People ſtanding before the Portal, are thoſe who are to 
enter into Life. I his aged Perſon, who ſtands by the Entrance 
holding a Paper in one of his Hands, and pointing with the 
other, is the GENIUS who directs all that are going in, what 
they thou'd do after they are enter'd into Life; and ſhews 
them which Way they ought to take in order to be happy 
in it. 

S. And which is the Way that he ſhews them? Where 
is it ? 

O. C. Do you ſee that Seat on the other Side, before the 
Portal; and the Woman fitting on it, with a Cup in her 
Hand? She who is fo finely dre(s'd out, and makes fo plau- 
ſible an Appearance. 

S. 1 ſee her; and pray, who is ſhe ? 

O. C. She is DRCEIT, the Miſleader of Man. 

S. And what does ſhe do there ? 5 

O. C. As they are entering into Life, ſhe offers them to 
drink of her Cup. 

S. And what does her Cup contain ?- | | 

O. C. Ignorance and Error; of which when they have 
drunk, they cnter into Life. 

S. And do all drink of this Cup ? 

O. C. All drink of it; but ſome more, and ſcme leſs. A 
little farther, within the Porial, don't you ſee a Company of 
looſe Women, with a great deal of Variety both in their 
Dreſs and Airs? 

S. I ſee them. 

O. C. Thoſe are the Opinions, DESIRES, and PLEA- 
SURES ; who, as the Multitude enter, fly to them; embrace 
each of them with great Earneſtneſs ; and then lead them 
away with them, , 
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S. And whither do they lead them? 

O. G. Sone to the Way of Safety; and others, to Per- 
dition thro” their Folly. | | - 8 

S. Ah, why did they drink of that Liquor befere they 
came in! | 

O. C. All of them alike tell thoſe whom they are em- 
38 that they will lead them to what is beſt, and will 
make their Lives quite happy: whilſt the new Comers blind- 
ed by the large Draughts they have taken from the Cup of 
DECErT, arc incapable of diſtinguiſhing which is the true 
Way in Life; and wander about inconfiderately, here and 
-there, as you ſec they do. You may obſerve too, that the 
—_— have been in ſome Time, go about juſt as theſe direct 
them. 

S. They do ſo. But, pray, who is that Woman who 
ſeems to be both blind and mad, and who ſtands on that 
round Stone there ? | 

O. G. That is FoxTuNE; and ſhe is really not only 
mad and blind, but deaf too. 

S. What then can her Buſineſs be? 

O. C. She flies about every where, and ſnatches what he 
has from one, to give it to another ; and then takes it away 
again from him, to give it to a third ; without any manner 
of Meaning, or any Degrce of Certainty : which latter is 
very aptly trenify?d by her Figure here. 

S. How fo? | 

O. C. By her ſtanding on that round Stone, which ſhews 
that there is no Stability or Security in her Favours; as all 
who truſt to her find, by ſome great and unexpected Fall. 
S8. And what does all that Company about her want of 
her? And how are they called? 

O. C. They are called, IHR IxNCoxnsIDERATES, and 
are begging for ſome of thoſe "Things which ſhe flings about 
her. ü 
S. And why do they appear with ſuch 2 Diverſity of Paſ- 
"ons ? Some of them as overjoy'd, and others as very much 

diſtreſt? 

O. C. They who ſmile and rejoice, are ſuch as have re- 
ceiv'd ſomething from her Hands ; and thete call her by the 
Title of Goop Fonruxk: and ſuch as weep and mourn, 
we they from whom the has reſum'd what ſhe had beforc 
"given them; and theſe call her BAD ForTUNT, 


S. And 
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8. And what is it ſhe gives, that ſhou'd make the former 
rejoice ſo much on the receiving it, and the latter lament ſo 
much at the Loſs of it? 

O. C. All thoſe Things which the greater Part of Man- 
kind think good, ſuch as Wealth, and Glory, and Nobility, 
and Offspring, and Dignities, and Crowns; and all ſuch Sort 
of Things. ; 

S. And are not theſe really good Things? 

O. C. As to that we may talk more at large another 
Time; but at preſent, if you pleaſe, let us ſtick to our Pic- 
ture. You ſee then, atter entering this Portal, there is ano- 
ther Incloſure, on a rais'd Ground, and ſeveral Women 
ftanding before it, dreſs d out too, much like Ladies of Plea- 
ſure. 

S. They are ſo. 

O. C. Of theſe, this is IN TEMrERAN CE; that Lu- 
XURY ; this is AVARICE ; and that other FLATTERY. 

S. And what do they ſtand there for? 

O. C. They are waiting for thoſe who have receiv'd any 
Thing from Fox ru E; and as they meet with them, they 
embrace them with the greateſt Fondneſs, attach themſelves 
to them, do every thing they can to pleaſe them, and beg 
them to ſtav with them; promiſe them to render their whole 
Lives delightful, eaſy, and free from all manner of Care or 
Trouble. Now whoever is carry'd away by them to Vo- 
LUPTUOUSNESS, Will find their Company agreeable to him 
at firſt, whillt they are fondling and tickling his Paſſions z but 
it is ſoon quite otherwiſe ; for when he recovers his Senſes, 


he perceives that he did not enjoy them, but was enjoy'd by 


them; and that they prey upon him, and deſtroy him. And 
when he has, by their — conſum'd all that he had re- 
ceiv'd from Fox ru x, then is he oblig'd to become their 
Slave, to bear all the Inſults they are pleaſed to impoſe upon 
him, to yield to all the moſt ſcandalous Practices, and in the 
End, to commit all Sorts of Villainies for their Sake; ſuch 
as Betraying, Defrauding, Robbing, Sacrileze, Ferjury, and 
the like and when all theſe fail him, then is he given up to 
PUNISHMENT. | 

S. And where is ſhe ? 

O. C. Don't you ſee there a little behind thoſe Women, 
a narrow dark Cavern, with a ſmall Sort of Door to it, and 
ſome miſerable Women that appear within, clad only in 
Filth and Rags? 

S. I ſee them, 

Nn 2 O. C. She 
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O. C. She Who holds up the — in her Hand, is 
 PouNntsfHMENT ; this; with her Head funk almoſt down to 
her Knees, is SORROW : and that other tearing her Hair, is 
ANnGU1ISH or MinD. 

S. And pray, who is that meagre Figure of a Man with- 
out any Cloaths on, juſt by them? And that lean Woman, 
that reſembles him ſo much in her Make and Face? 

O. C. Thoſe are REeyiniNG, and his Siſter Desyais. 
To all theſe is the Wretch I was ſpeaking of deliver'd up, 
and lives with them in Lorments, till finally he is caft into 
the Houſe of MiszrY ; where he puſſes the Remainder of 
his Days in all kinds of Wretchednels j unleſs, by Chance, 
RePENTANCE ſhou'd fall in his Way. 

S. What happens then? | 

O. C. If REPENTANCE ſhou'd chance to meet with him, 
ſhe will take him out of the evil Situation he was in, and 
will place a different Oy1x10N and Des1RE before him: one, 
of thoſe which lead to TRUR SCIENCE ; and the other, of 
thoſe which lead to SC1EXCE falſly fo called. | 

S. And what then? 

- ©. C. If he embfaces that which leads to Tave SciENcE, 
he is renew'd and fav'd, and becomes a happy Man for all 
his Days ; but if the other, he is bewilder'd again by FaLsE 
SCIENCE. h 

F. Good Heaven ! what a new Danger do you tell me of! 
and pray, which is FALSE SCIENCE ? 

O. C. Do you ſee that fecond Incloſure ? 

S. Very plainly. 

O. C. And don't you ſee a Woman ſtanding without the 
Incloſure, juſt by the Entrance into it, of a very ſtriking Ap- 
pearance, and very well drefs'd ? 

S. As plainly. 

O. C. That is ſhe whom the Multitude, and all the un- 
thinking Part of Mankind, call by the Name of Science; 
tho* the is really FALSE Sciexce. Now thoſe who are ſav'd 
out of the Houſe of Miſery call in here, in their Paſſage to 
TRvuE Science. 

— Is there then no other Way 6 Tus ScigxcE but 
$! 

O. C. Yes, there is. | 

S. And pray, who are thoſe Men that are walking to and 
fro within the Incloſure? 

O. C. Thoſe who have attach'd themſelves to Falſe Science, 
miſtaking her for the "Crue, 
S. And what are they? 

; O. C. Some 
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O. C. Some of them are Poets, ſome Rhetoricians, ſame 
Logicians, ſome Students in Muſic, Arithmetic, and Geo- 
metry ; Pleaſuriſts, Peripatetics, Critics, and ſeveral others 
of the ſame Rank. p 

S. And who are thoſe Women who ſeem ſo buſy among 
them, and are ſo like INTEMPERANCE, and her Compani- 
ons, in the firſt Incloſure ? 

O. C. They are the very ſame. © 

S. Are they then admitted into this ſecond Incloſure? _ 

O. C. Yes indeed; but not fo readily, or fiequently, as in 
the firſt. | 

S. And are the Opintons too admitted? 

O. C. Undoubtedly ; for the Perſons who belong to this 
Incloſure, have not yet got rid of the Draught which they 
took out of the Cup of Deceit. | 

S. What then, IcxoRANCE remains ſtill with them? 

O. C. That it does, and Fol LY too; nor can they get 
rid of the Opy1n1ons, nor all the reſt of this vile Train, till 
they quit Falſe Science, and get into the Way of the True ; 
till they drink of her purifying Liquor, and waſh away all 
the Dregs of the Evils that remain in them; which that, and 
that only, is capable of doing. Such yr as fix their 
Abode with Falſe Science will never deliver'd ; nor can 
all their Studies clear them from any one of thoſe Evils. 

S. Which then is the Way to TRUE SCIENCE ? 

O. C. Do you ſee that Place on high there, that looks as if 
it were uninhabited ? 

S. I do. 

O. C. And do yau diſcern a little Opening between the 
Rocks, and a ſmall Track leading to it, which is ſcarce beat- 
en; and with very few People walking in it, as it 15 all rough, 
and ftony, and difficult? 

S. I diſcern it very plainly. | 

O. C. And don't you ſee a high Cliff on the Hill, almoſt 
inacceſſable, and with ſeveral Precipices about it:? 

S. I fee it. | 

O. C. That is the Way which leads to TRUE SCIENCE ? 

S. It is trightful only to look upon it. 

O. C. And up above that Cliff, don't you lee a large ri- 

Rock, all ſurrounded with Precipices ? 
I fee it. 

O. C. Then you ſee alſo the two Women that ſand up- 
on it, with ſo much Firmneſs and Beauty in their Make, and 
how earneſtly they extend their Hands. 
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S. I do ſo; and pray, who are they ? 

O. C. "Thoſe two are Sitters, and are called TEMPNANCE 
and PERSEVERANCE. 

'$. And why do they extend their: Hands ſo earneſtly? 

O. C. They are encouraging thoſe who are arriv'd to that 
Rock, and calling out to them to be of good Heart, and 
not to deſpond, becauſe they have but a little more to fuffer, 
and then will find the Road all eaſy and pleaſant before 
them. | | 

$. But how can they ever get up upon that Rock vitſelf ? 
for I don't ſee any the leaſt Path to aſcend it by. 

O. C. The two Siſters deſcend to meet them, and help 
them up. Then they order them to reſt a little, inſpire them 
with new Strength and Reſolution, and promife to conduct 
them to TRVE SCIENCE ; point out the Way to them, make 
them obſerve how even, and eaſy, and charming it is; and 
how free from all manner of Difficulty or Danger, as you 
ſee it repreſented here. 

S. How well does it anſwer the Deſcription ! 

O. C. Vou ſee before that Grove, the Ground that ex- 
tends itſelf into a beautiful Meadow, with ſuch a lively Light 
over it. 

S. utc er th 
O. C. Then you ſee the third Incloſure, in the Midſt of 
that Meadow, and the Portal to it. 

S. I do fo ; and pray, what do you call this Place? 

O. C. The Habitation of the Bleſt; for here it is that 
HAPPINESS, and all the VikTuzs dwell. 

S. What a charming Place have they to dwell in! 

O. C. And do you obſerve the Lady near the Portal, with 
ſo beautiful and ſteddy a Look; of a middle Age, or rather 
a little paſt it, and dreſs'd in a plain long Robe, without 
any the leaſt Affectation of Ornaments? She is ſtanding 
there, not on a round Stone, but a ſquare one, firmly fix'd 
in the Ground; and by her are two other Women, who 
look as if. they were her Daughters, 

$. oy do ſo. | 

O. C. Of theſe, ſhe in the Midſt is Sc1ENCE, and the 
other two are TRUTH and PERSUASio. 

S. And why does SCIENCE ſtand on that ſquare Stone ? 

O. C. To ſignify, that her Ways are Ways of Certainty, 
and that the Preſents which ſhe gives to thoſe that arrive 
to her, ure firm and laſting. 

| I 
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S. And what is that ſhe gives to them ? 
O. C. Strength and Tranquillity of Mind, ariſing from a 


full Aſſurance, that they ſhall never undergo any Evil again 


in their whole Lives. 
S. O Heavens, how defireable are her Preſents !- But why 
does ſhe ſtand thus without the Incloſure ? 


O. C. To receive thoſe that arrive thither, and give them to 


drink of her purifying Liquor, and to conduct them into the 


Preſence of the VIX Tuts within, when they are thoroughly 


cleans'd by it. 

S. I don't rightly underftand what you mean by this 
cleanſing. | 

O. C. I will make that clearer to you. Suppoſe any Friend 
of yours was afflicted with ſome dangerous Fit of Illneſs; 
if he goes to ſome knowing Phyſician, and takes what he 
preſcribes, in order to root out the Cauſes of his Diſeaſe, 
he may be reſtor'd to a perfect State of Health; but if 
he refuſes to take what is order'd him, his Phyſician will 
give him up, and leave him to be deſtroy'd by his Di- 
ttemper. 

S. That is clear enough. 

O. C. In the very ſame manner, when any one comes to 
SCIENCE, ſhe takes him under her Care, and gives him a 
Draught of her Cup to cleanſe him, and drive out all che noxi- 
ous Things that are in him. 

S. And what are thoſe noxious Things? 

O. C. The Error and Ignorance that he drank out of the 
Cup of DEcCerr ; and his Arrogance, and Luft, and Intem- 
panel and Anger, and Covetouſneſs; in ſhort, all the evil 

mpreſſions and Habits that he had contracted in his Paſſage 
thro” the firſt Incloſure. | 

S. And when ſhe has cleanſed him from all theſe, whither 
does ſhe ſend him ? 

O. C. In thro? that Portal, to KNowLEDGE, and the other 
VIRTUES. 

S. And where are they? 

CO. C. Don't you ſee, within the Portal, a ſelect Compan 
of Ladies, of ſingular Beauty and Decency, both in their Loo 
and Dreſs; and in a Word, with every thing handſome, 
and nothing affected about them? 

S. I ſee them, and ſhould be glad to know their Names. 

O. C. That at the Head of them is KEnowLEDGE, and 
the reſt are all her Siſters, Fox Tiro, Jusriczk, HoxEs- 
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TY, PRUDENCE, DECENCY, FREEDOM, TEMPERANCE, 
and CLEMENCY, * 

. What Beauties they are] and what a longing Deſire do 
they inſpire one with to enjoy their Compani-s! 

O. C. That you may do, if you are wiſe cnough to follow 
the Way that I have ſhown you. 

, That will I ſtrive to do as far as I am able. 

. C. Then you will arrive faſcly to them. 

S. And when theſe have recciv'd any one, whither do they 
carry him? | © 

J. C. To their Mother. 

S. And who is ſhe? 

O. C. HAPPINESS. 
S. And where ? 

O. C. Do you ſee the W. which leads to that high Edifice, 
which appears above all the Incloſutes, as a Citadel docs above 
all the Buildings in a City ? 

§. Yes. | 

..Q. C. And do you ſce that ; compoſed, beautiful Lady, ſit- 
ting on a Throne in the Portico to it, with fo eaſy and diſ- 
engag'd an Air, and with that beautiful Chaplet of freſh , 
Flowers on her Head ? , | 

K. How beautiful docs ſhe look! 

0. C. She is HAPPINESS. 

S. And when any one arrives to her, what does ſhe do to 
him ? 

O. C. AIX ESS, aſſiſted by all the Virtues, crowns him 
with her own Influences; in the ſame manner as they arc 
crown'd, who have obtain'd the the greateſt Conqueſts. 

S. But what Conqueſts has he obtain'd ? 

O. C. The greateſt Conqueſts and over the moſt terrible 
ef Monſters, which formerly devour'd and tormented, and 
enſlaved him. All theſe has he conquer'd, and driven from 
him; and is become ſo much Maſter both of himſelf and them, 
ws make thoſe Things obey him, which he himſelf obey'd 

ore. 

§. I don't yet comprehend what Monſters you mean; and 
ſhou'd be very glad to know. | 
O. C. In the firſt Place, his Ignorance and Error; will you 
not allow them to be Monſters ! . 

§. Yes, and very dangerous ones too. | 
. C. Then, bis Sorrows, and Repinings, and Coyetings, 
and Intemperance, and every thing that is bad. All theſe 

| * has 
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has he ſubdued, and is not ſubdued by them as he uſed 


to de. 

S. O glorious Exploits! and moſt noble of all Victories 
But be fo good as to inform me yet farther, what may be 
the Influence of the Crown, with which you were ſaying he 
was to be crown'd ? 

O. C. It is that which renders him happy: for he who has it 
once on his Head, immediately becomes caſy and blett ; and 
docs not place his Hopes of Happineſs in any thing without 
him, but poſſeſſes it in his own Becaſt. 

S. How defireable is ſuch an Acquiſition ! And after he is 
crown'd, what does he do? or whither does he go ? 

O. C. The VIRTUES take him, and lead him to the Place 
that he had left, and bid him obſerve thoſe who continue 
there, amidſt what Difficulties and Troubles they paſs their 
Time; and how they are ſhipwreck'd in Lite, or wander 
about in it; or are conquer'd, and led along like Captives, 
ſome by ISTEMPERANCE, and others by ARROGANCE ; 
here by CovETOUSNESS, and there by V artx-GLory, or 
any other of the Vices: whoſe Chains they aze in vain 
ſtriving to get loaſe from, that they might eſcape, and get 
to this Place of Reſt: ſo that their whole Life ſeems to be 
nothing but one ineffectual Struggle. And all this they ſuffer 
from their miſtaking the right Way, and forgetting the Or- 
ders given them by the direCting GE N1vs. 

S. That appears to me to be the Caſe ; but ] don't fo clear- 
ly ſee, why the VikTVEs lead the Perſon that has been 
crown'd, back to the Place that he had left. 

O. C. Becauſe, he had never form'd a full and exact Idea 
of the Things that paſſed there; but at beſt, had only gueſſed 
and doubted about them : for from the Draught of Igno- 
rance aad Error that he had taken at his yes. he 
had imagin'd Things that were bad to be good, and Things 
that were good to be bad; by which means he had liv'd 
wretchedly, as indeed all do while they are there. But now 
that he has obtain'd the Knowledge of what is really good, 
he can both live happily himſelf, and can fee how very un- 
happy the others are. 

S. And when he has taken a full View there, what does he 
do, or Whither does he go? 

O. C. Wherever he pleaſes, for every where is he as ſafe as 
one that is got into the Corycian Cave; ſo that whereſoever 
he goes, he lives in full Security, and undiſturb'd Happineſs ; 
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and is receiv'd by all others, with as much Pleaſure as a good 
hs 6 is by his Patients. | 

And has he no longer any Dread of thoſe Females which 
you called Monſters? nor any Apprehenſion of being hurt 
by them ? | 

O. C. Not in the leaſt; for he wil! never any more be 
moleſted either by AxGuis#, or SoRROW, or INTEM- 
PERANCE, or COVETOUSNESS, or POYERTY, or any o- 
ther Evil; for he is now Maſter of them all, and ſuperior 
to every thing that formerly gave him any Trouble. As 
they who practiſe the catching of Vipers, are never hurt by 
the Bite of thoſe Creatures, which is fo venomous, and even 
mortal to others, becauſe they have an Antidote againtt their 
Poiſon ; ſo he is ſafe from any Influence of all theſe Evils, 
becauſe he has the Antidote againſt them. 

S, That you have explain'd to me very well; but I beg 
you would tell me-yet farther, who they are that are deſcend- 
ing from the middle of the Rock, ſome of them crown'd, and 
with an Air of Joy on their Countenances ; and others 
without Crowns, that ſeem to have been rejected, and have 
the Marks of ſeveral Falls about them, and are follow'd by 
certain Women. 

O. C. They, who are 'crown'd, are ſuch as got ſafe to 
SCIENCE, ard are delighted with the Reception that ſhe has 
given them; and thoſe without Crowns, who ſeem to have 
been rejected by her, and are returning in fo bad a Condition, 
are ſuch as found their Hearts fail them, when they came to 
the Precipice where PATIENCE ſtands; and turn'd back from 
that Point, and are now wandering irregularly they know not 
© *whither. 

S. And who are the Women that are following them ? 

O. C. They are SoRROW and ANGUISH, and DESPAIR 
and INFAMY, and IGNORANCE. 

§. By your Account, they are attended by every thing that 
is bad | | 

O. C. Undoybtedly they are, but when they are got down 
into the firſt Incloſure, to VoLuyTVousNEsS and INTEM- 
PERANCE, they don't lay the Blame on themſelves, but im- 
mediately ſay all the ill Things they can of Scrence, and of 
thoſe who are going to her; and tell how miſerable and 
wretched thoſe poor People are, and how much they ſuffer, 
who leave the Life they might have enjoy'd below, and the 
good Things beſtow'd there. 

. And what are the good Things which they mean? 1 
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O. C. Luxury and Intemperance; to fay all in two 
Words; for to indulge their Paſſions like brute Beaſts, is 
what tbey look upon as the Completion of all their Hap- 
pinzfs. 

S. And thoſe other Women that are coming down there, 
who look ſo gay and ſo _well-pleaſed with themſelves, what 


are they ? 

O. . The Opinions, who after conducting thoſe to 
SCIENCE, who have gain'd Admiſhon to the Virtues, 
are returning to bring up others, and to acquaint them how 
happy thoſe are, whom they have already conducted up 
thither. 

S. And have they been admitted to the Virtues them» 
ſclves ? 

O. C. By no means; for 'tis not allowable for Opinion 
to enter, where KNOWLEDGE has her Dwelling. Their Bu- 
ſineſs therefore was only to conduct them to SCIENCE ; and 
. when ſhe has receiv'd them, they turn back again to bring 
others ; like Tranſport-Ships, which as ſoon as they have de- 
liver'd one Freight, return for another. 

S. You have now, I think, very well explain'd all the 
Figures in the Picture; but you have not yet told us what 
Directions they were, which the Genius at the firſt Portal 
gives to thoſe that are entering into Life. 

O. C. He bids them be of good Courage. Wherefore be 
you alſo of good Courage ; for I will tell you the whole, and 
eave no one Thing unexplain'd to you. 

S. We ſhall be extreamly obliged to you. 

O. C. You ſee that blind Woman there, on the round 
Stone, who I told you before was FORTUNE. 

S. I ſee her. 

O. C. As to that Woman, he orders thein not to place 
any Confidence in her, nor to look on any of her Gifts as 
firm, or fecure ; nor to conſider them as their Property; 
for there is no hindering her from reſuming them, and giv- 
ing them to any body elſe ; and 'tis what ſhe is extreamly 
apt to do. He therefore orders them to regard all her 
Preſents with Indiſterence, and not to rejoice if ſhe makes 
them any, nor to be dejected if ſhe takes them away, and to 
think neither well nor ill of her; for whatever ſhe does is 
done without "Thought, and all by meer Chance and Ac- 
cident, as I have acquainted you already. *Tis on this Ac- 
; count that the Genius commands them, not to attach them- 
{elves to any thing ſhe can give; nor to be like thoſe ſimple 
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Barg. ho when they have receiv'd any Sum of Money 
in Truſt, are apt to be pleaſed with it, and look upon it as 
their own ; and when they are called upon to repay it, grow 
uncaly, and think it very hard; not conſidering that it was 
depoſited in their Hands on that very Condition, that the 
true Owners might demand it again whenever they pleaſed. 
Juſt thus the GENIUS commands Men to look upon all the 
Gifts of FORTUNE : and to be aware, that ſhe may recall 
them whenever the has a Fancy to do it; or may ſend in 
more, and if ſhe pleaſes, may reſume that and the former 
all together, He therefore commands thoſe who are enter- 
ing into Life, to receive whatever ſhe ofters them, and as 
ſoon as they have receiv'd it, to go on in queſt of a more laſt- 
ing Acquiſition. 
S. What Acquiſition do you mean ? 

O. C. That which they may obtain from SCIEXCE, if they 
can arrive ſafe to her. 

S. And what is that ſhe gives them? | 
. C. The true Knowledge of what is really good, and 
the firm, certain, and unchangeable Poſſeſſion of it. He 
therefore commands them to quit Fortune immediately, in 
Purſuit of this; and when they come to thoſe Women, 
who, as I told you before, were INTEMPERANCE and Vo- 


LUPTUOUSNESS, to leave them too directly, and not to 


mind whatever they can ſay; but to ga on for the Inclo- 
fure of FALSE SCIENCE ; there he bids them ſtay a little 
while, to get what may be uſeful to them on the reſt of 
their Road, and then to leave her directly too, and go on 
far TRUE SCIENCE, Theſe are the Orders which the GE- 
us gires to all that enter into Life; and whoever trans- 
greſſes or neglects them, will be a miſerable Wretch. I have 
now explain d the whole of the Parable  contain'd in this 
Painting; but if you have any particular Queſtion to aſk 
in relation to any thing that 1 have ſaid, I am very ready 
to anſwer jt. | 

S. We are much obliged to you. Pray then, what is it that 
the GENius orders them to get in the Incloſure of Science, 
tally fo called? 

6. C. Whatever may be of uſe to them. 

S. Aud what is there, that may be of uſe to them? 

O. C. Literature, and ſo much of the Sciences, as Plats 
ſays, may ſerve People in the beginning of their Lives as 
« Bridle, to keep them from being ps away-by idler Pur- 
ſurts. 5 
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S. And is it neceſſary for all who would arrive at True 
Science, to do this ? 
0. C. No, it is not neceſſary, but it may be uſcful ; tho? 

in truth, theſe things themſelves do not contribure towards 
making them the better Men. | 

$. Not contribute at all towards making them bettet 

O. C. Not at all, for they may be as good without them. 
And yet they are not wholly unuſeful; for they may ſome- 
times help us, as Interpreters do, to the Meaning of a Lan- 
guage we don't underſtand : But after all, *tis bettet to un- 
derſtand the Language ourſelves, than to have any need of 
an Interpreter; and we may be good, without the Aſſiſtance 
of Learning. 

S. In what then have the Learned any Advantage over 
others, towards · becoming better Men ? 

O. C. Why do you imagine they ſhould have any Ad- 
vantage; ſince you ſee they are deceiv'd like others, as to 
what is good or bad; and continue to be as much involved 
in all manner of Vices? For there-is nothing that hinders a 
Man, who is a Maſter of Literature, and knowing in all the 
Sciences, from being at the ſame time a Drunkard, or Intem - 
perate, or Covetous, or Unjuſt, or Villainous, or in one 
Word, Imprudent in all his 8 

S. Tis true, we ſee too many Inſtances of ſuch. 

O. C. Of what Advantage then is their Learning, toward 
making them better Men? | 

S. You have made it appear, that it is of none; but pray 
what is the Reaſon of it? 

O. C. The Reaſon, is this: That when they are got 
into the ſecond Incloſure, they fix there as if they were 
atriv'd at True Science. And what can they get by that? 
fince we ſee ſeveral Perſons, who go on directly from Ix- 
TEMPERANCE, and the other Vices in the firſt Incloſure, 
to the Incloſure of TRUE SCIENCE ; without ever calling 
in, where theſe learned Perſons have taken up their Abode. 
How then can the Learned be ſaid to have any Advantage 
over them? On the Contrary, they are leſs apt to exert them- 
ſelves, or to be inſtructed, the former. 

S. How can that be? 

O. C. Becauſe, they who are in the ſecond Incloſure, 
not to mention any other of their Faults, at leaſt profeſs 
to know, what they do not know : ſo that they acquieſce 
in their Ignorance, and have no Motive to ſtir them up 
toward the ſeeking of TRUE SCIENCE. Beſides, do you 

not 
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not obſerve another thing; that the Oyinions, from the 
firſt Incloſure, enter in among them, and converſe with 
them, as freely as with the former? So that they are not 
at all better even than they; unleſs REeyExnTANCE ſhou'd 
come to them, and ſhou'd convince them, that it is not 
SCIENCE. they have been embracing all this while; but only 
the falſe Appearance of her, which has deceiv'd them. But 
while they continue in the ſame Mind they are in, there is 
no Hope left for them. To cloſe all, my Friends, what I 
would entreat of you is, to think over every thing I have 
ſaid to you, to weigh it well in your Minds, and to 
practiſe e Get a Habit of doing right, what- 
ever Pain it coſts you; let no Difficulties deter you, in 
the way to VIRTUE : and account every thing elſe de- 
ſpicable, in compariſon of this. Then will the Leſſon that 
1 have. taught you, prove to your ſelves a Leſſon of Hae- 
PINESS, 
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